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PREFACE. 


IN  a country,  which  has  fo  long  held  a diftinguilhed 
place  in  the  Republic  of  Letters  as  Great  Britain, 
it  is  furpriiing  that  fo  fmall  a fhare  of  attention  fhould 
hitherto  have  been  paid  to  the  fubjed;  of  this  work. 
While  the  events  of  civil  hiftory  have  been  related  in 
every  polTible  variety  of  method  and  language,  and  have 
been  made  the  frequent  fubjed  of  philofophieal  difcuf- 
fion,  a feries  of  fads,  lefs  adapted,  indeed,  to  imprefs 
the  imagination,  but  by  no  means  lefs  inftrudive,  has 
been  almofl;  entirely  overlooked.  A Britifli  fludent, 
who,  in  his  fearch  after  truth,  drould  be  delirous  of 
taking  a general  furvey  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  opi- 
nions on  the  more  important  fubjeds  of  fpeculation, 
and  by  a fair  comparifon  of  different  fyftems  to  draw 
legitimate  concluiions  for  himfelf,  would  feek  in  vain 
for  the  neceffary  information  in  any  Englifh  work. 
The  only  treatife,  which  might  feem  to  promife  him 
• much  affidance  on  this  fubjed,  is  Stanley  s Hijlory  of 
Philofophy  : but,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  uncouth  and 
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obfciire  fiyle  in  which  this  work  is  v/ritten,  he  would 
hiidlipon  examination,  that  the  author’s  plan  extended 
little  further  than  to  the  hiftoiy  of'  the  Grecian  feds  of 
philofophy  ; and  that,  in  executing  it,  he  has  rather  per- 
formed the  office  of  an  induftrious  compiler,  than  that 
of  a judicious  critic. 

When,  a few  years  ago,  I ffi'fl:  confulted  Brucker’s 
Hiitory  of  Philofophy  '^5  it  was  merely  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining, from  fo  extenlive  and  elaborate  a work,  further 
fatisfadion  than  I had  hitherto  been  able  to  gain  re- 
fpeding  the  opinions  of  the  antients ; and  the  only  ufe  I 
then  propofed  to  make  of  the  book  was,  to  borrow  from 
it  fome  afiiflance  in  drawing  up  a Courfe  of  Lcdures  to 
young  men  on  the  purfuit  of  knowledge.  But  upon 
a careful  perufal  of  this  hiftory,  I found  it  a vaft  maga- 
zine of  important  fads,  colleded  with  indefatigable 
induflry,  digefted  with  admirable  perfpicuity  of  method, 
and  written  with  every  appearance  of  candour  and  im- 
partiality. I regretted  that  fo  valuable  a fund  of  infor- 
mation fliouid  be  acceffihle  only  to  thofe,  who  had 
learning,  leifure,  and  perfeverance  fufficient,  to  read  in 
Latin  hx  clofely  printed  quarto  volumes,  containing  on 
\]  e average  about  a theufand  pages  each.  1 thought  I 
' < 1 )>Gt  lender  n y countrymen  better  fervice,  than 
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by  taking  upon  myfelf  to  become,  in  this  inftance, 
their  reader  ; and  determined  to  undertake  the  tafk  of 
communicating  to  them,  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  the 
suBSTAi^cE  of  this  great,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  va- 
luable work. 

The  talk  was  not  without  difficulties.  Having  nei- 
ther leifure,  nor  in  many  cafes  opportunity,  to  compare 
the  hiflory  with  the  numerous  authorities  to  which  it 
refers,  I was  obliged,  for  the  moll  part,  to  give  my 
author  implicit  credit  for  fidelity  and  accuracy.  This, 
however,  I thought  myfelf  juftified  in  doing,  partly 
becaufe,  wherever  I have  confulted  the  originals,  I have 
found  the  quotations  and  references  fufficiently  corredt ; 
but  chiefly,  on  account  of  the  high  reputation  which 
the  author  has  obtained  upon  the  continent.  I have, 
neverthelefs,  thought  it  right  to  give  his  references,  as 
far  as  my  plan  would  permit,  that  they  may  be  con- 
fulted by  fuch  readers  as  may  wifli  to  compare  them 
with  the  work.  In  the  feledlion  of  materials,  I had 
no  refource,  but  to  rely  upon  my  own  judgment.  The 
only  rule  I have  followed  has  been,  to  chufe  fuch  par- 
ticulars as  were  mofl:  likely  to  be  generally  interefting. 
Thofe  who  are  inclined  to  enter  into  more  minute  in- 
quiries, will  of  courfe  confult  the  original  authors ; 
and  for  their  convenience,  a general  lifl  of  references 
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is  given  at  the  clofe  of  each  chapter,  or  fecflion.  In 
regard  to  language,  I have  found  it  wholly  impradi- 
cable  to  follow  my  author.  His  ftyle  is  fo  exceedingly 
verbofe,  that  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  have 
made  thefe  volumes  a tranflation  of  feledl  parts,  without 
omitting  others  equally  important,  and  without  at  the 
fame  time  rendering  the  work  tedious  to  an  Englifh 
reader.  In  head  of  tranjlating  the  original,  I have, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  give  a faithful  reprefentation 
of  its  general  meaning  and  fpirit.  To  exprefs  thefe 
with  perfpicuity  and  precifion  has  been,  as  far  as  refpedts 
fcyle,  my  utmofl:  aim. 

Of  the  author’s  Abridgment  of  his  great  work,  pub- 
lifhed,  in  a large  odavo  volume*,  under  the  title  of 
Infiitutiones  Hifiorice  Fhilofophicce  Ufui  Acade7mc(B  yu~ 
ventutes  adornatce^  I have  made  as  much  ufe,  as  was 
confident  with  the  different  views  with  which  that 
abftrad  and  this  hiftory  were  drawn  up.  The  former 
appears  to  have  been  written  almo(l  entirely  for  the  fake 
of  academic  ftudents,  and  rather  to  aflifl:  their  recol- 
ledion  in  ftudying  the  fubjed,  than  to  fuperfede  the 
ufe  of  the  larger  hiftory.  The  latter  is  deftgned  to  give 
thofe,  who  may  not  have  leifure  or  opportunity  to  perufe 
the  original,  an  idea  of  its  contents,  fufficiently  com- 
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plete  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  of  interefting  or  ufeful 
information.  If  it  be  afked,  whether  the  trouble  of 
drawing  up  this  hiftory  from  the  larger  work  might  not 
have  been  fpared  by  tranflating  the  author’s  owm  abridg- 
ment ; my  anfwer  is,  that  fuch  a tranflation  would  only 
have  furnifhed  the  Englifh  reader  with  a dry  fketch  of 
leading  incidents  and  opinions  ; whereas,  in  this  work 
it  is  intended,  not  only  to  communicate  information  by 
a detail  of  fadts,  but  to  enliven  the  detail  by  anecdotes 
and  refledions  of  various  kinds.  Fewperfons,  I appre- 
hend, would  prefer  the  bare  outline  of  a portrait,  though 
iketched  in  full  fize  by  the  hand  of  a mafter,  to  a mi- 
niature piSlure^  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fuffi- 
ciently  preferves  the  likenefs,  copies  in  fome  meafure  the 
exprefiion  and  colouring  of  the  original. 

For  any  occahonal  miftakes  which  the  learned  reader 
may  detedl  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  I have  no  other 
apology  to  make,  than  that  I have  endeavoured  to 
render  it  as  correct  as  I was  able.  With  regard 
to  the  errors  which  may  be  charged  upon  my  author,  I 
am  inclined  to  fpeak  with  lefs  diffidence.  His  work 
bears  throughout  fuch  evident  marks  of  diligent  atten- 
tion, cool  judgment,  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  as 
juftly  to  entitle  even  his  opinions  to  no  fmall  degree  of 
refped  ; but  as  far  as  concerns  fads,  perhaps  no  hiftorian 
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ever  had  a better  claim  to  confidence.  No  candid 
reader  wiil,  without  the  mofi:  careful  enquiry,  pronounce 
that  fiatement  of  fads  erroneous,  which  v/as  the  refult 
of  a coiirfe  of  invefiigation,  in  which  the  life  of  an  in- 
duftrioiis  ftudent  was  principally  occupied  for  the  long 
term  of  fifty  years^. 

The  ufes  which  may  be  made  of  the  hiftory  of  philo- 
fophy  are  fo  fully  enumerated  in  the  author’s  preluvii- 
NARY  OBSERVATIONS,  as  to  Icavc  me  little  to  add  upon 
the  fubjed.  I muft  not,  however,  omit  to  mention 
certain  applications  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  which, 
from  caufes  into  which  it  is  of  little  confequence  to 
enquire,  Brucker  has  either  barely  hinted  at,  or  wholly 
overlooked. 

Experience  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  the  befi: 
preceptor.  The  hiftory  of  philofophy  is  a regifter  of 
experiments  to  afcertain  the  ftrength  of  the  human 
underftanding.  As  far  as  they  have  been  fuccefsful, 
they  at  once  ferve  to  guide  and  to  encourage  our 
future  refearches.  And  even  thofe  which  have  been 
unfuccefsful  may  perhaps  prove  of  equal  ufe  in  pre- 
venting the  repetition  of  unprofitable  labours.  To 
infer  from  the  diverfity  of  opinions  on  metaphyfical 
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fubje^ls,  which,  after  ages  of  difputation,  has  fubhiled, 
and  ftill  continues,  among  philofophers,  that  the  v/hole 
iield  of  metaphyfics  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  barren 
ground,  would  be  a rafh  and  precipitate  conciufion. 
But  the  dialectic  combatants  of  the  Grecian,  Alexan- 
drian, Arabian,  and  Chriftian  fchools,  have  lived  to 
little  purpofe,  if  they  have  not  convinced  the  world, 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  ingenuity  and  in- 
dudry  was  employed,  either  upon  jnere  worcls^  or  upon 
nugce  diffcilesy  which  have  never  yielded,  and  are 
jiever  likely  to  yield,  any  fubdantial  bcncdt  to  man- 
kind. 

With  refpecd  to  thofe  more  important  enquiries, 
which  have  been  always  interwoven  with  fcholadic  lo- 
gomachies, fuch  as  concern,  for  example,  the  origin  of 
things,  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  didincd 
exidence  and  duration  of  the  human  foul,  the  founda- 
tion of  morals,  and  other  dmilar  fubjecds,  although  the 
.different  fydems,  which  are  embraced  with  equal  confi- 
dence by  dogmatids  of  every  feed,  ought  not  to  be 
pleaded  as  an  argument  for  abandoning  the  fcarcli  after 
truth,  as  altogether  a hopelefs  purfuit,  they  ought,  un- 
quedionably,  to  teach  every  inquirer  caution  and  dififf 
dence,  and  every  difputant  candour  and  moderation. 
Perhaps,  too,  men’s  refearches  into  thefe  fubjedls,  have 
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now  been  carried  to  fuch  extent,  and  every  argument 
upon  them  has  been  fo  thoroughly  difcuffed,  that  it  may 
be  pofTible  to  determine,  with  fufficient  precifion,  how 
far  it  is  pofTible  for  the  human  faculties  to  proceed  in 
the  inveftigation  of  truth,  and  why  it  can  proceed  no 
further.  Poflibly  the  time  may  not  be  far  diftant, 
when  an  end  will  be  put  to  fruitlefs  controverfy,  by 
diftindlly  afcertaining  the  limits  of  the  human  under- 
flanding.  If  this  delirable  point  be  ever  attained,  it  is 
obvious  that  one  of  the  means  of  accomplifhing  it  mull 
be,  an  accurate  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  dif- 
ferent fe£ls  in  philofophy  and  religion  have,  from  time 
to  time,  arifen,  and  to  the  various  caufes  of  diverfity  of 
opinion. 

But,  among  the  advantages  which  may  be  expeded, 
from  a comparifon  of  the  hidory  of  philofophy  with 
the  prefent  Bate  of  opinions,  one  of  the  principal  is,, 
that  it  will  lead  to  the  full  difcovery  of  the  origin  of 
many  notions  and  pradiices,  v/hich  have  no  other  fup- 
port  than  their  antiquity,  and  confequently  to  much 
important  reformation  and  improvement.  The  doc- 
trines, the  forms,  and  even  the  technical  language  of 
our  public  fchools,  may  be  ealily  traced  back  to  the 
Scholaftic  age,  and  through  this  to  the  antient  Grecian 
feds,  particularly  to  the  Peripatetic  fchool.  It  is  im- 
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poflible  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  knowledge  fliould  be 
fairly  compared  with  antient  wifdom,  without  difco- 
vering  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  enlarging  the  field  of 
education  beyond  the  utmoft  limits  prefcribed  by  our 
moft  enlightened  anceftors.  From  the  fame  compari- 
fon,  fimilar  efFeds  may  be  confidently  expelled,  with 
refpeft  to  religious  tenets  and  inftitutions.  When  it 
is  clearly  underftood  (as  from  the  prefent  free  difcufiion 
of  thefe  fubjedts  it  is  likely  foon  to  be)  that  many  of 
the  dodlrines  commonly  received  as  of  divine  authority, 
originated  in  the  Pagan  fchools,  and  were  thence  tranf- 
planted  at  a very  early  period^  into  the  Chrifiian 
church  ; more  particularly,  when  it  is  generally  known 
(and  it  is  impofiible  it  can  be  long  concealed  ev^n  from 
the  lowed:  clafies  of  the  people)  that  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  UNITY  OF  THE  DIVINE  NATURE  lias  Under- 
gone corruptions,  from  which  no  eftabliflied  church  in 
Chrifiendom  has  ever  yet  been  purged  ; it^ cannot  fail 
to  become  an  objedl  of  general  attention,  to  produce 
fuch  a reform  in  religion,  as  fliall  free  its  public  infti- 
tutions from  the  incumbrance  of  Scholaftic  fubtlcties, 
and  to  render  religion  itfelf  more  interefting  and  effi- 
cacious, by  making  its  forms  more  fimple  and  intelli- 
gible. 
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It  has  not  been  without  the  hope  of  contributing, 
in  fome  degree,  towards  the  abolition  of  antient  errors, . 
and  the  extenfion  of  ufeful  knowledge,  that  I have 
drawn  up  this  hiftory  of  philofophy. 

W.  Ee. 

Norwich^  yu7^^  1791* 
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HISTORY  OF  PHI  LX)  SOPHY, 

IN  THREE  PERIODS. 


PERIOD  THE  FIRST, 

From  the  Earlieft  Times,  to  the  Decline  of  the  Roman 
Republic ; which  comprehends, 

L BARBARIC  PHILOSOPPIY,  including  that  of  all 
antient  Nations,  among  whom  the  Greek  Language  was  not 
fpoken.. 

I.  EASTERN  NATIONS. 

(i.)  Hebrews,  comprehending  the  pofterity  of  Abraham  to  tlie  Time  of 
the  Babylonifh  Captivity  ; after  their  return  from  which  they  were  called 
Jews.  Among  their  wife  men,  the  moft  celebrated  names  are  MOSES, 
Solomon,  and  Daniel.  Their  wifdom,  derived  from  divine  revelation,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  philofophical  and  Ipeculative  fcience. 

(2.)  Chaldeans,  the  author  of  whofe  philofophy  was  Zoroafler. . Belus 
was  another  celebrated  teacher  of  wifdom  among  the  AfTyrians  ; but  both  his 
age  and  hiftory  are  uncertain.  Later  than  thefe  lived  Berofus,  who  firft 
taught  the  Chaldean  learning  to  the  Greeks. 

(3.)  Persians, 


xlv  anepitomeofthe 

(3.)  Persians,  among  whom  Zardhuft,  alfo  called  Zoroafrer,  was  the 
founder  of  wifdom  ; he  wrote  a facred  book  called  Zend.  Among  the  Per- 
fian  Magi  were  Hyftafpes  and  Hoftanes. 

(4.)  Indians,  whofe  wife  men  were  called  Gymnofophifts  and  Brachmans, 
Among  thefe  were  Buddas,  Dandamis,  and  Calanus. 

(5.)  Arabians,  among  whom  the  Zabii,  a fed  of  philofophers,  and  Lok- 
man,  an  elegant  writer  of  fables,  are  memorable. 

(6.)  Phenicians,  to  whom  is  aferibed  the  invention  of  letters.  Mof- 
chus,  Cadmus,  and  Sanchoniathon,  are  among  their  celebrated  men. 

2,  SOUTHERN  NATIONS. 

(i.)  Egyptians,  the  founder  of  whofe  wifdom  was  Theut,  or  Thoth, 
whom  the  Greeks  call  Hermes,  and  the  Latins  Mercury.  After  him  arofe  a 
fecond  Hermes,  called  alfo  Trifmegiftus,  to  whom  various  books  and  in- 
ventions are  aferibed. 

(2.)  Ethiopians,  whole  wifdom  leems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians.^  Atlas  was  one  of  their  firft  allronomers. 

3.  WESTERN  NATIONS. 

(i.)  Celts,  whofe  philofophers  were  called  Druids.  Under  the  general 
name  of  the  Celtic  nations  were  comprehended  the  Gauls,  Britons,  Germans, 
and  Cambrians. 

(2,)  Etrurians  and  Romans  ; among  the  former  flourilhed  Tages,  the 
inventor  of  augury  : among  the  latter,  Numa  is  improperly  ftyled  a philo- 
fopher. 


4.  NORTHERN  NATIONS, 

Thefe  include  the  Northern  Scythians  (diftind  from  the  Celtic  Scythians) 
Thracians,  Getae,  &c.  Among  whom  Abaris,  Anacharfis,  Toxaris,  and  Za- 
molxis,  obtained  the  praife  of  wifdom. 
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If.  GRECIAN  PHILOSOPHY;  which  was, 

Firfij  Fabulous,  as  taught  by  Prometheus,  Linus,  Orpheus,  Mufaeus, 
Eumolpus,  Melampus,  Amphion,  Hefiod,  Epimenides,  and 
Homer. 

Secondly^  Political,  chiefly  adapted  to  the  formation  and  improvement  of 
Rates,  and  the  civilization  of  fociety.  Among  the  authors  of 
this  philofophy  were  the  legiflators  Zeleucus,  Triptolemus, 
Draco,  Solon,  and  Lycurgus ; the  Seven  Wife  Men  of  Greece, 
Thales,  Chilo,  Pittacus,  Bias,  Cleobulus,  and  Periander ; and  the 
fabuliR,  Efop.  ' 

^hirdly^  Sectarian,  which  owes  its  birth  to  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  and 
was  divided  into  two  leading  fchools,  the  Ionic  and  Italic. 

Of  the  IONIC  SCHOOL  were 

I.  The  Ionic  Sect  proper,  whofe  founder  Thales  had,  as  his  fuccef- 
fors,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes  Apolloniates,  and  Archelaus. 

<2.  The  Socratic  School,  founded  by  SOCRATES,  the  principal  of 
whofe  difciples  were  Xenophon,  jEfchines,  Simon,  Cebes,  Ariftippus, 
Phaedo,  Euclid,  Plato,  Antifthenes,  Critus,  and  Alcibiades. 

3.  The  Cyrenaic  Sect,  of  which  Aristippus  was  the  author:  his 
followers  were,  his  daughter  Arete,  Flegefias,  Anicerris,  Theodorus,  and 
Bion. 

4.  The  Megaric,  or  Eristic  Sect,  formed  by  Euclid  of  Megara;  to 
whom  fucceeded  Eubulides,  Diodorus,  and  Stilpo,  famous  for  their  logical 
fubtlety. 

5.  The  Eliac,  or  Eretriac  School,  raifed  by  Ph^do  of  Elis,  wlio, 
though  he  clofely  adhered  to  the  doRrine  of  Socrates,  gave  name  to  his 
fchool.  His  fucceflTors  were  Pliftanus,  and  Menedemus  : the  latter  of  whom, 
being  a native  of  Eretria,  transferred  the  fchool  and  name  to  his  own 
Gountry. 

6.  The  Academic  Sect,  of  which  PLATO  was  the  founder.  After 
his  death,  many  of  his  difciples  deviating  from  his  doflrine,  the  fchool  was 
divided  into 

(i.)  Fhe  Old  Academy,  which  ftridlly  retained  his  tenets,  and  in  which 
the  chair  of  Plato  was  fucceflively  filled  by  Speusippus, 
Xenocrates,  Polemo,  Crates,  and  Grantor. 


(2.)  Fhe 
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(2.)  'the  Middle  Academy,  founded  by  Arcesilaus,  and  condnued  by 
LacydeSj  Evander,  and  Egefinus. 

(3.)  the  New  Academy^  of  which  Carneades  was  die  author;  he  was 
fucceeded  by  Clitomaolius,  Philo  of  Lariffa,  Charmidas,  and 
Antiochus  of  Afcalon,  the  laft  preceptor  of  the  Platonic  fchool 
in  Greece. 

7.  The  Peripatetic  Sect,  founded  by  ARISTOTLE,  whofe  fuc- 
Geflbrs  in  the  Lyceum  were  Theophraftus,  Strato,  I.ycon,  Arifto,  Critolaus, 
and  Diodorus,  Among  the  Peripatetics,  befides  thofe  who  occupied  the 
chair,  were  alfo  Dictearchus,  Eudemus,  and  Dem.etrius  Phalereus. 

8.  The  Cynic  Sect,  of  which  the  author  was  Antistkenes,  whom 
Diogenes,  Oneficritus,  Crates,  Metrocles,  Menippus,  and  Menedemus,  fuc- 
ceeded. In  the  lift  of  Cynic  philofophers  muft  alfo  be  reckoned  Hippar- 
chia,  the  wife  of  Crates. 

9.  The  Stoic  Sect,  of  which  ZENO  was  the  founder.  His  fuccefibrs 
in  the  porch  were  Perfeus,  Arifto  of  Chios,  Herillus,  Sphserus,  Cleanthes, 
Chryfippus,  Zeno  of  Tarfus,  Diogenes  the  Babylonian^  Antipater,  Panre- 
tins,  and  Pofidonius^ 


Of  the  ITALIC  SCHOOL  were 

, I.  The  Italic  Sect,  proper:  it  was  founded  by  PYTHAGORAS, 
a difciple  of  Pherecydes.  The  followers  of  Pythagoras  v/ere  Ariftseus, 
Mnefarchus,  Alcmson,  Ecphantus,  Hippo,  Empedocles,'  Epicharmus, 
Ocellus,  Timseus,  Archytas,  Hippafus,  Philolaus,  and  Eudoxus. 

2.  The  Eleatic  Sect,  of  which  Xenophanes  was  the  author:  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  Parmenides,  Meliftus^  Zeno,  belonged  to  the  metaphyfical  clafs  of  this 
fedt ; Leucippus,  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Diagoras,  and  Anaxarchus,  to 
the  phyfical. 

3.  The  Heraclitean  Sect,  which  was  founded  by  Heraclitus,  and 
foon  afterwards  expired : Zeno  and  Hippocrates  philofophifed  after  the  man- 
ner of  Heraclitus,  and  other  philofophers  borrowed  freely  from  his  fyftem. 

4.  The  Epicurean  Sect,  'a  branch  of  the  Eleatic,  had  EPICURUS 
for  its  author ; among  whofe  followers  were  Metrodorus,  Polysnus,  Her- 
machus,  Polyftratus,  Bafilides,  and  Protarchus. 

5.  The  Pyrrhonic,  or  Sceptic  Sect,  the  parent  of  v*^hich  was  Pyrrho  ; 
his  dodtrine  was  taught  byTirnon,  the  Phliafian ; and  after  fome  interval  was 
continued  by  Ptolemy  a Cyrenean,  and  at  Alexandria  by  iEnefidemus. 


The 
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The  Grecian  Philosophy  at  length  pafled  from  Greece  and  Italy, 

1.  Into  Asia.  Alexander,  in  his  Afiatic  expedition,  was  attended  by 
many  philofophers,  particularly  Callillhenes  and  Anaxarchus ; feveral  of 
whom  he  fent  to  hold  conference  with  the  wife  men  of  the  Eaft,  particularly 
the  Perfian  Magi  and  the  Indian  Brachmans.  The  confequence  was,  rhat 
by  means  of  the  mythological  call  of  the  Oriental  theology,  the  Grecian  and 
Oriental  dogmas  were  blended  together}  and  hence  arofe  a new  kind  of  doc- 
trine in  the  Eaft. 

2.  Into  Egypt.  After  Alexander  had  conquered  Egypt,  he  permitted 
the  people,  whom  he  colle6led  from  different  countries  in  Alexandria,  to 
profefs  their  relpeftive  religious  and  philolbphical  tenets } wlience  rhefe  gra- 
dually became  incorporated  with  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  This  coalition  was 
afterwards  greatly  promoted  by  the  encouragement  which  was  given  to 
learned  men  and  philofophers  of  all  nations  and  fefls  to  fettle  at  Alexandria. 
From  this  time,  the  names  of  almofl:  all  the  Greek  fedts  were  heard  in  Egypt} 
but  that  which  was  chiefly  prevalent  was  the  Platonic.  The  remains  of  die 
Italian  fchool  of  Pythagoras  alfo  fled  into  Egypt,  and  their  inftitutions  fuiced 
the  tafte  of  that  fuperftitious  nation.  Thus  an  alliance  gradually  took  place 
between  the  Egyptian,  Platonic,  and  Pythagorean  fyftems } and  from  this 
heterogeneous  combination  both  philofophy  and  theology  afiumed  a new 
form  in  Egypt.  When,  under  Ptolemy  Phyfcon,  the  philofopliers  were  for 
a time  driven  from  Egypt  into  Afia,  upon  their  return  the  Oriental  philo- 
fophy was  added  to  the  mafs,  and  the  confufion  of  opinions  was  completed, 
in  the  EckEtic  Je5f, 
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PERIOD  THE  SECOND, 

From  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  Re- 
vival of  Letters,  which  comprehends, 

Firft,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  ROMANS; 
concerning  which  may  be  confidered  its  State, 

I.  Before  the  Establishment  of  the  Monarchy  ; when  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  Grecian  philofophy  was  not  received  without  great  dif- 
ficulty. For  when  Carneades,  Diogenes,  and  Critolaus  were  fent  to  Rome 
on  an  embafly  from  the  Athenians,  and  the  Roman  youths  of  diftindlion 
flocked  together  to  hear  the  philofophers,  it  was  thought  neceflary,  after 
giving  them  an  honourable  difmiflion,  to  pafs  a decree  of  the  lenate,  that  no 
philofophers  Ihould  refide  at  Rome.  When  the  fame  young  men,  however, 
were  foon  afterwards  fent  to  Athens  in  a military  capacity,  they  viflted  the 
fchools  of  the  philofophers,  and  became  acquainted  with  their  dotfirines. 
This  was  firfl:  done  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Lelius,  and  Furius,  whofe  example 
was  foon  followed  by  many  others.  Lucullus,  who  was  inftrudted  in  phi- 
lofophy by  Antiochus  the  Afcalonite,  eredled  a magnificent  library  at  his 
houfe,  which  he  opened  for  the  ufe  of  the  learned,  and  hereby  enticed  phi- 
lofophers of  all  fe£ls  to  fettle  at  Rome.  Sylla,  after  the  fiege  of  Athens, 
firfl  brought  to  light  the  writings  of  Ariflotle  and  Theophraflus,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  Rome.  From  the  times  of  Lucullus  and  Sylla  commences 
the  epocha  of  the  flourilhing  flate  of  philofophy  in  Rome,  during  which  there 
was  fcarcely  any  Grecian  feft  which  had  not  its  patrons  and  followers  among 
the  Romans.  This  was  the  cafe  particularly  with  refpeft  to 

I.  The  Pythagoric  Sect,  to  which  Ennius,  Cato  the  Cenfor,  and  Ni- 
gidius  Figulus  were  adherents ; after  whom  the  Pythagoric  difci- 
pline  foon  difappeared. 

a.  The  Academic,  Old^  Middle^  and  New:  the  Old  having  among  its 
followers  Lucullus,  Brutus,  Varro,  and  Pifo  j the  Middle  being 
efpoufed  by  Cicero,  and  the  New  by  Philo. 

3.  The  Stoic  Sect,  to  which,  befides  many  other  illuflrious  Romans, 
JBalbus  and  Cato  of  Utica  were  addided. 


4.  The 
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4.  Tpje  Peripatetic  Sectj  for,  after  the  writings  of  Ariftotle  had  been 

copied  by  Tyrannio,  and  commented  upon  by  Andronicus  the 
Rhodian,  a Peripatetic  philofopher,  this  fe6t  alfo  engaged  much 
attention  in  Rome.  Cato,  CrafTus,  and  Pifo,  received  inftructions 
from  philofophers  of  this  feft ; and  Cicero  committed  the  charge 
of  his  fon  to  Cratippus,  a teacher  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  at 
Athens. 

5.  The  Epicurean  Sect,  which  was  patronized  by  Torquatus,  Velleius, 

Trebatius,  Panfa,  Atticus,  Caflius,  and  others. 

5.  The  Sceptic  Sect,  which  was  indeed  thought  to  be  extin(5t  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  but  was  not  without  fecret  friends  among  the  pro- 
fefled  Academics,  and  was  publicly  revived  at  Alexandria  by 
jTnefidemus. 

II.  From  the  time  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Roman  Monarchy, 
when,  though  Roman  liberty  expired,  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  was  not 
negiefted.  For  with  the  poets,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lucan,  Manilius,  and 
PerfiLis,  and  the  hiftorians,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Strabo,  whofe  writings  are 
enriched  with  many  fentiments  borrowed  from  the  fchools  of  philofophy,  we 
find  many  profeffed  philofophers : 

1.  Pythagop.ic  : for  though  the  fe6t  of  the  Pythagoreans  fbon  failed, 

and,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  was  never  afterwards  revived,  there  were 
fome  philofophers  who  adopted  Pythagoric  dogmas,  and  followed 
the  Pythagoric  difcipline;  among  whom  were  Ni^dius,  Anaxilaus, 
Sextius,  Sotion,  Moderatus,  Nicomachus,  and,  above  all  the  reft, 
Apollonius  Tyanasus. 

2.  Platonic  : to  which  clafs  belonged  Thrayfillus,  Theon,  Alcinous, 

Favorinus,  Taurus,  Apuleius,  Atticus,  Numenius,  Maximus  Ty- 
rius,  Plutarch,  and  Galen, 

3.  Eclectic,  or  Later  Platonists  ; a body  of  philofophers,  who 

raifed  a new  edifice  of  opinions  from  materials  collefted  from 
various  philofophical  and  religious  fedts,  not  excepting  the  Chrif- 
tian.  The  feeds  of  this  fedt  were  fown  in  Egypt  by  Potamo,  an 
Alexandrian  philofopher.  It  rofe  to  full  growth  under  Ammonius 
Sacca.  Among  his  difciples  were  Longinus,  Hei  ennius,  Origen, 
and  Plotinus.  Under  Plotinus  this  fedt  became  fo  flourifliing, 
that  he  may  be  confidered  as  a fecond  father  of  the  Alexandrian 
Ecledlic  fchool.  The  fedl  was  fupported  in  Egypt  and  Alia  by 
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AmeliuSj  Porphyry,  Maximus,  Jamblichus,  iEdefius,  Euftathius, ,, 
Chryfanthius,  and  Hierocles ; and  afterwards  at  Athens  by  Plutarch 
the  ion  of  Neftorius,  Syrian,  Proclus,  Marinus,  Ifidore,  and  Da- 
mafcius. 

4.  Peripatetic  ; who  may  be  divided  into  two  clafles  : The  firjly  Pure, 

which  from  Andronicus  to  the  time  of  Nero,  prefeiwed  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  fedt,  and  kept  it  diftinct  from  all  others.  To 
this  clafs  belonged,  Sofigenes,  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  Xenarchus, 
Athenteus,  and  Alexander  ^geus.  The  Jecond,  Mixed,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  Ammonius  the  Peripatetic,  who  mixed  Platonic  and 
Stoic  dogmas  with  thofe  of  his  own  fedt.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Eudernus,  Alexander  Damafcenus,  Themiftius,  Olym- 
piodorus,  Simplicius,  and  others.  Notwithftanding  the  attempts 
which  were  made  by  Alexander  Aphrodifeus,  Anatolius,  and  fome 
others,  to  reftore  the  purity  of  the  Ariftotelian  dodtrine,  it  remained 
in  a corrupt  ftate,  till,  in  the  feventh  century,  it  pafled  over  to  the 
Arabian  and  Chriftian  fchools. 

5.  Cynic  : of  whom  the  moft  memorable  names  are  Mufonius,  Deme- 

trius, Demonax,  Crefcens,  Peregrinus,  and  Saluftius. 

6.  Stoic  : who  flourifhed  with  peculiar  diftindtion  under  the  patronage 

of  feveral  of  the  emperors.  The  moft  celebrated  Stoics  of  this 
period  are  Athenodorus,  Cornutus,  Mufonius  Rufus,  Chaeremon, 
Seneca,  DioofPrufa,  Euphrates,  Epidtetus,  and  Sextus  of  Chas- 
ronea. 

7.  Epicurean  ; among  whom  Pliny,  Lucian,  and  Diogenes  Laertius 

are  to  be  reckoned:  fome  add  Celfus,  but  without  fufficient  reafon. 

8.  Sceptic  : of  whom  the  principal  are  ^nefidemus  and  Sextus  Em- 

piricus. 

Secondly,  THE  ORIENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

This  philofophy,  which  fprung  up  a little  before  the  Chriftian  tera,  from 
the  remains  of  the  Zoroaftrean  dodtrine,  had  many  followers  in  various  parts 
of  Afia.  Of  thefe  not  a few  pafled  over  into  Egypt,  and  contaminated  not 
only  the  Pagan,  but  the  Chriftian  and  Jewifh  fchools;  producing  among  the 
Jews  the  Cabbaliftic  myfleries,  and  among  the  Chriftians  the  Gnoftic  herefies. 
The  Oriental  philofophy,  which  firft  appeared  in  Chaldea  and  Perfia,  and 
was  afterwards  difleminated  through  other  countries,  bears  fo  near  a fe- 

femblance 
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femblance  to  that  of  Zoroafter,  that  it  may  be  reafonably  referred  to  this 
origin. 

Thirdly,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  JEWS,  after 

their  Return  from  the  Babylonifh  Captivity  : concerning  which 

is  to  be  confidered, 

I.  The  Jewish  Philosophy  from  the  End  of  the  Captivity  to 

THE  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  j during  which  period  the 
things  chiefly  to  be  noted  are, 

1.  That  the  Samaritans  embraced  a mixed  fyfl'em  of  religion,  partly 
Jewifh  and  partly  Pagan,  and  received  from  the  Oriental  fchools  certain 
doflrines  concerning  emanations  from  the  divine  nature  j whence  arofe  the 
herefy  of  Simon  Magus. 

2.  That,  by  the  help  of  allegory,  an  Egyptian  colony  of  Jews  incorporated 
Pagan  philofophy,  chiefly  the  Platonic  mixed  with  Oriental  dogmas,  with 
the  myftical  interpretation  of  their  facred  law ; and  that  among  the  firfl:  of 
thefe  corruptors  of  Jewifh  wifdom  are  to  be  ranked  Philo  and  Arifto- 
bulus. 

3.  That  the  Cabbala,  or  myflical  interpretation  of  the  law,  was  brought 
over  from  Egypt  to  Paleftine  by  Simeon  Shetach  ; and  that  after  this  there 
were  learned  men  in  Judea  who  ftudied  Pagan  philofophy,  of  which  Jofe- 
phus  the  hiftorian  is  an  example. 

4.  That  the  principal  fefts  of  the  Jews  were  the  Sadducees,  the  Karieites, 
the  Pharifees,  the  EflTenes,  and  the  Therapeutas,  whofe  origin,  however,  is  un- 
certain : Of  their  learned  men  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  were,  Jefus  the  fon 
of  Sirach,  Philo,  Hillel,  and  Shammai. 

II.  The  Jewish  Philosophy  from  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem 

TO  Modern  Times  : during  which  period  the  principal  objects 
of  attention  are, 

I.  The  learned  men,  who  having  efcaped  the  general  deftrudion,  ereded 
fchools  at  Jamnia,  Tiberias,  Bittera,  Lydda,  &c.  The  mofl:  celebrated 
dodors  of  the  law  at  that  time  were,  Eliezer,  Johannan,  Jehudali  Haickadolli, 

and 
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and  Akibha,  the  cohnpilers  of  the  Talmud.  In  Babylon,  were  the  Jewilh 
fchools  of  Sorana,  Naharda,  and  Pumbeditha ; among  the  more  celebrated 
preceptors  of  whom  were  the  rabbis  Alhe  and  Jofe,  the  compilers  of  the 
later  Talmud,  called  the  Babylonian. 

2.  The  traditionary  myftical  wifdom,  called  the  Cabbala,  which  after 
the  deftrudlion  of  the  Jewilh  Hate  was  Itudied  and  taught  with  great  indullry. 
The  molt  famous  Cabbalills  were  Akibha,  the  author  of  the  book  Jezirab^ 
and  Simeon  Jochaides,  who  wrote  the  book  Sohar.  A difciple  of  the 
former  was  Simeon  ben  Jochai,  after  whom,  till  the  tenth  century,  we  meet 
with  few  traces  of  the  Cabbaliftic  philofophy,  and  Saadias  Gaon  is  the  only 
dillinguilhed  name.  The  Jews,  at  this  time  grievoufly  perfecuted  by  the 
Saracens,  fled  from  the  Eaft  into  Europe,  and  many  of  them  fettled  in 
Spain. 

3.  The  revival  of  Talmudical,  Cabbaliftic,  and  Pagan  learning  among  the 
Jews  in  Spain,  by  whom  the  writings  of  Ariftotle  were  tranflated  from  Arabic 
verlions  into  Hebrew.  The  moft  eminent  Jew  of  this  age  was  Maimo- 
nides. 


III.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SARACENS 

OR  ARABIANS, 

Before  the  publication  of  the  Islamitic  Law  by  MAHOMET, 
philofophy  had  little  or  no  exiftence  among  the  Arabians.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Abbafidean  dynafty,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  light  of  fcience  began 
to  dawn  j and  under  Al-Mamon,  in  the  ninth  century,  learning  of  every  kind, 
and  efpecially  philofophy,  flourilhed.  Mefue  Damafcenus  opened  a fchool 
at  Bagdat,  and  taught  philofophy  in  the  Syriac  tongue.  His  difciple  Honain 
alfo  promoted  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  which  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
Chriftian  libraries  which  came  into  the  pofleflion  of  the  Saracens.  The 
works  of  Galen  and  Ariftotle  were  tranflated  into  Arabic.  Public  fchools 
were  Inftituted,  and  long  flourifhed,  at  Bagdat,  Baflbra,  and  Bochara.  Nor 
was  philofophy  at  this  time  confined  to  the  countries  of  the  eaft ; with  the 
Saracenic  empire,  it  extended  to  the  weftern  world.  Numerous  fchools  were 
founded,  in  which  profeflbrs  of  philofophy  were  appointed.  During  the 
period  of  Arabian  learning,  the  moft  eminent  philofophers  were,  Rafi,  Efle- 
reph,  Thophail,  Averroes,  A1  Afhari,  Alkendi,  Alfarabi,  Avicenna,  Aven- 
zoar,  Avenpace,  A1  Gaze),  Abulfarabi,  &c. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE 
CHRISTIANS. 

I.  From  the  Birth  of  CHRIST  to  the  Seventh  Century. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  phllo- 
fophical  learning  were,  in  the  Jecond  century y Juftin  Martyr,  Theopliilus, 
Athenagoras,  Irenjeus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Pant^nus,  and  Hermias, 
who  all  favoured  the  Platonifm  which  then  prevailed;  Tatian,  who  went 
over  to  the  Gnoftics ; and  T ertullian,  who,  though  well  {killed  in  antient 
philofophy,  rejected  it  altogether : — in  the  third  century y Origen,  who  mixed 
the  Ecledic  philofophy  of  Alexandria  with  the  Chriftian  dodrine  : — in  the 
fourth  centuryy  Arnobius,  Ladantius,  Eufebius,  Didymus,  Auguftine,  Chal- 
cidius : — in  the  fifth  centuryy  Synefius,  and  Pfeudo-Dionyfius,  in  the  Eaft; 
and  in  the  Weft,  Claudius  Mammertus  and  Bodhius,  who,  after  Origen, 
leaned  towards  the  Ecledic  fed,  while  Boethius  favoured  the  Peripatetic  : — 
in  the  fixth  centuryy  iEneas  Gaza,  and  Zecharias  Scholafticus,  who  were  in- 
clined to  the  Ecledic  philofophy ; to  whom  may  be  added  Philoponus,  who, 
though  attached  to  the  fame  fyftem,  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  Ariftotle. 

II.  From  the  Seventh  Century  to  the  Revival  of  Letters;  during 
which  come  under  confideration, 

I.  'The  philofophy  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Chrijiians  from  the  feventb 
century  to  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  ; where  the  following  things  are  chiefly 
to  be  remarked ; Alexandrian  Platonifm  expired  among  the  Pagans  in  the 
feventh  century;  and  its  remains  were  only  found  among  the  Chriftians,  and 
chiefly  among  the  monks.  Out  of  the  monafteries,  the  Ariftotellan  philofophy 
began  to  revive,  through  the  labours  of  John  of  Damafcus,  who  called  in 
this  philofophy  to  the  aid  of  theology.  He  may  not  improperly  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  harbinger  of  the  Scholaftic  philofophy.  After  his  time  barba- 
rifm  prevailed,  till  in  the  ninth  centuryy  under  the  emperors  Michael  and 
Barda,  learning  was  in  fome  degree  revived.  The  moft  celebrated  names, 
at  this  period,  in  the  Eaft,  were,  Pfellus  the  Elder,  Leo  the  Philofophcr, 
Photius,  Nicetas,  Nicephorus,  Pachymerus,  and  Lapidia,  all  Peripatetics ; 
and  Pfellus  the  Younger,  an  admirer  of  the  Alexandrian  philofophy. 
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1.  'The  philofophy  of  the  Chriftians  from  the  feventh  century  to  the 

twelfth  : during  which  period  flourifhed,  in  the  feventh  century,  Boethius  and 
Ifidore  •, — in  the  eighth,  Bede,  Theodore  Cilix,  Alcuin,  &c. ; — in  the  ninth, 
Rabanus,  Erigena,  Eginhard,  Adelard,  Grimbaid,  &c. ; — in  the  tenth,  Brid- 
ferd,  Dunftan,  Remigius,  Nanno,  Gerbert,  &c.  ■, — in  the  eleventh,  Fulbert, 
Berengar,  Lanfranc,  Anfelm,  Hermannus,  &c.  and  Rofcelin,  fronn  whom 
arofe  the  memorable  controverly  between  the  Nominalifts  and  Realills.  The 
wifdom  of  this  period  was  almoft  wholly  wafted  in  diaiedtic  fubtleties. 

3.  The  Scholastic  philosophy,  which  was  a confufed  mafs  of  notions 
compounded  of  Arabian  and  Ariftotelian  philofophy  and  polemic  theology. 
Lanfranc,  Rofcelin,  and  others,  have  been  called  the  fathers  of  this  phi- 
lofophy. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth, 
the  more  celebrated  Scholastics  were,  Abelard,  Lombard,  Porretan,  Co- 
meftor,  John  of  Saiifbury,  and  Pulleyn  j between  the  middle  of  the  tnnteenth 
century  and  the  year  1330,  fiourifhed  Albert,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventure, 
Roger  Bacon,  iEgidius,  Duns  Scocus  •,  to  rhefe  fucceeded,  before  the  revival 
of  letters,  Durand,  Occam,  Suiffet,  and  Wefiel. 

The  Scholaftics  were  divided  into  various  fedts,  fuch  as  Albertifts,  Tho- 
mifts,  Scotifts,  Occamifts  •,  but  thofe  of  the  Nominalifts  and  Realifts  are  moft 
celebratedo 
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PERIOD  THE  THIRD, 

^ From  the  Revival  of  Letters  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
prefent  Century  ; in  which  we  find, 

I.  ATTEMPTS  TO  RESTORE  AND  CORRECT 
THE  SECTARIAN  PHILOSOPHY.  Thefe  we 
owe  to  the  reftoration  of  learning,  and  particularly  to  the 
revival  of  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language. 

1.  After  Raymond  Lully,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had  in  vain  pretended 
to  improve  philofophy  by  his  inventive  art ; in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, many  learned  men  arofe,  who,  either  by  reviving  a tafte  for  clalTical 
ftudies,  or  by  tranflating  and  commenting  upon  the  writings  of  the  antient 
philofophers,  or  by  fatirizing  the  Scholaftic  philofophy  and  its  profeffors,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  reformation  of  philofophy.  Among  thefe,  fome  of  the 
more  celebrated  names  are  Chryfoloras,  Paleologus,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccace, 
Aretin,  Politian,  Philelphus,  Valla,  Agricola,  and  Argyropulus. 

2.  The  revival  of  learning,  accompanied  with  the  reformation  of  religion, 
produced  a general  inclination  to  reftore  the  antient  honours  of  philofophy. 
Erafmus,  Vives,  Nizolius,  and  others,  expofed  to  ridicule  the  falfe  philofophy 
of  the  Scholaftics  ; Luther,  Melandhon,  Faber,  Agricola,  Camerarius,  and 
others,  contributed  in  various  ways  to  the  corre6tion  of  philofophy  in  ge- 
neral. 

3.  Learned  men  arofe,  who  formed  the  defign  of  reviving  the  antient 
Grecian  fefts,  and  arranged  themfelves,  refpedively,  under  the  ftandards  of 
the  antient  mafters.  Particularly, 

(1.)  The  Platonic  Philosophy,  mixed  with  the  Pythagorean,  was 
revived  by  Pletho,  Beffario,  and  Ficinus : Picus  added  the 
Cabbalijlic  dofVrine  ; and  his  footfteps  were  foliow^ed  by  Reuch- 
lin,  Venetus,  Agrippa,  and  More  ; while  Patricius,  Gale,  Cud- 
worth,  Burnet,  and  others,  rejefting  the  Cabbaliftic  dreams,  en- 
deavoured to  reftore  Alexandrian  Platonifm. 
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(2.)  The  Aristotelian  Philosophy  was  taught,  either  mixed  with  the 
Scholaftic,  by  Lobkowitz,  Ricciolus,  Honoratus  Faber,  and 
others  ; or  pure-,  by  Gaza,  T rapezuntius,  Scholarius,  Pompona- 
tius,  Niphus,  Cremoninus,  Melanfthon,  Simon,.  Schegkius,  Sher- 
bius,  Taurellus,  Sonerus,  Conringius,  and  many  more. 

(3.)  The  Parmenidean  Philosophy  was  rellored  by  Telefius,  who, 
meeting  with  much  oppofition,  was  ably  defended  by  Campa- 
nelia. 

(4,)  The  Ionic  Philosophy  had  a new  advocate  in  Berigard;  who 
however  acknowledged  that,  both  the  Ionic  and  the  Peripatetic 
fyftem  were  defe61:ive,  and  was  hence  inclined  to  fcepticifm. 

(5.)  The  Stoic  Philosophy  found  an  able  patron  inLipfius,  who  was. 
clofely  follov'^ed  by  Scioppius  and  Gataker. 

(6.)  The  Epicurean  Philosophy,  after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  by 
Magnenus,  was  revived  by  GalTendi,  who  was  followed  by 
Bernier,  and  Charleton.. 

II.  ATTEMPTS  TO  INTRODUCE  NEW  METHODS 
OF  PHILOSOPHISING,  made  by 

I.  Modern  Sceptics  ; of  whom  the  moft  celebrated  are  Sanchez,  Hern- 
haym,  Vayer,  Huet,  and  Bayle. 

1.  Scriptural  Philosophers,  who,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  arrive  at 
truth  by  the  light  of  reafon,  had  recourfe  to  the  fcriptures,  particularly  to 
the  Mofaic  cofmogony,  and  endeavoured  upon  this  foundation  to  raife  a 
new  fcruflure  of  philofophy.  Thefe  are,  chiefly,  Allied,  Dickinfon,  Burnet, 
Whifton,  Comenius,  and  Bayer. 

3,  Theosophists,  who  boafl:  that  they  derive  their  hidden  wifdom,  not 
from  the  exercife  of  the  underflanding  in  inquiries  after  truth,  but  from  im- 
mediate divine  illumination.  To  this  clafs  of  philofophers  are  to  be  re- 
ferred, Paracelfus  and  his  difciples,  Fludd,  Boehmen,  Helmont,  Poiret,  and, 
according  to  fome,  the  Roficrufians. 

4.  Professed  Enemies  of  Philosophy;  of  whom  the  principal  are,  be~- 
fides  the  Sceptics  and  Theofophifls,  Pomponatius,  Cremoninus,  and  Daniel 
Hoffman. 
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III.  ATTEMPTS  TO  IMPROVE  PHILOSOPHY 
IN  THE  TRUE  ECLECTIC  METHOD;  not 
fuch  as  was  followed  by  the  Alexandrian  philofophers,  but 
that  which  confifts  in  rejefting  prejudices  of  every  kind, 
fubjedling  the  opinions  of  former  philofophers  to  the  ftrict 
fcrutiny  of  reafon,  and  admitting  no  conclufions  but  fuch  as 
may  be  clearly  deduced  from  principles  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  difcovered  by  experience.  Among  modern 
Ecledtic  philofophers  are, 

r.  Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  improve  Philosophy  in  ge- 
neral ; of  whom  the  principal  are  Bruno,  Cardan,  Bacon,  Campanella, 
Hobbes,  Des  Cartes,.  Leibnitz,  Thomas,  and  Wolfe. 

1.  Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  improve  particular  Branches 
OF  Philosophy  : as,. 

(i.)  Logic  and-  Metaphyfics fuch  as,  Peter  Ramus,  Arnold,  Spinoza 
and  his  followers,  Mailebranche,  Tfchernhaufen,  Locke. 

(2.)  Morals  and  JuriJprudence  ■,  as  Montaigne,  Charron,  Scultet,  Boden, 
Machiavel,  Grotius,  Selden,  Puffendorf. 

(3.)  Natural  Philojophy,  as  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Gilbert,  Boyle,  Newton. 


ERRATA,  Vol.  I. 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

IN  an  undertaking  fo  extendve  as  the  enfuing,  it  is  necefTary,  that 
the  general  objed;  be  at  firft  clearly  afcertained,  and  that  the 
limits  of  the  defign  be  accurately  defined.  As  this  work  is  intended 
to  be  a hiftory,  not  of  literature  or  fcience  in  general,  but  of  Philo- 
fophy,  the  reader  fhould  be  previoufly  informed,  in  what  fenfe  the 
author  underftands  the  term ; efpecially,  as  there  are  few  words  to 
which  a greater  variety  of  fignifications  has  been  annexed. 

What  is  now  called  Philofophy,  was,  in  the  infancy  of  human  fo- 
ciety,  denominated  Wifdom  j and  indeed  every  ingenious  difcovery, 
and  ufeful  art,  was  then  honoured  with  this  appellation  *.  The  title 
of  Wife  Men  was,  at  that  time,  frequently  conferred  upon  per- 
fons  who  had  little  claim  to  fuch  a diftindion  : and  fuperftition 
very  early  bellowed  it  upon  thofe  who  were  entrulled  with  the 
diredion  of  religious  concerns’’;  although  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
they  had  often  no  other  right  to  fuch  pre-eminence,  than  that 
which  was  founded  upon  ingenious  impodure.  Men  of  fuperior 
imderllanding,  at  length  deteding  the  fallacy  of  thefe  pretenfions, 
were  induced  to  afiert  their  own  right  of  free  inquiry,  and  pro- 
fecuted  their  refearches  after  truth,  if  not  with  the  fuccefs  which 

“ Ariftot.  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  1.  vi.  c.  7. 

‘ Strabo.  1.  XV.  p.  501.  Diog.  Laert.  1.  i.  § l,2. 
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they  expedled,  at  leaft  with  that  liberal  fpirit  which  gave  them  a 
juft  claim  to  the  title  of  Wife  Men.  The  wifdom,  which  they  in 
this  manner  acquired,  many  of  them  applied  to  purpofes  highly 
beneficial  to  mankind ; Vv^hence  the  term  Wifdom  came,  by  degrees, 
to  denote  both  the  fcientific  ftudy,  and  the  pracftical  application  of 
fuch  truths,  as  were  adapted  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  human 
life. 

In  procefs  of  time,  when  a race  of  felf-created  preceptors  arofe 
in  Greece,  who  alTumed  the  name  of  Sophifts  or  Wife  Men,  their 
arrogant  pretenfions  gave  great  offence  to  fuch  as  were  capable  of 
diftinguifliing  between  real  and  counterfeit  wifdom,  and  led  them  to 
adopt  an  appellation  more  fuitable  to  the  charadler  of  men,  who 
modeftly  profeffed  themfelves  to  be  in  the  purfuit,  rather  than  in 
the  poffeflion  of  truth  and  wifdom,  namely,  that  of  Philofophers. 

Cicero  afcribes  the  invention  of  this  term  to  Pythagoras,  and  thus 
relates  the  occafion  upon  which  it  was  introduced. — Everyone  knows, 
that  among  the  Greeks  there  were  feven  eminent  men,  who  have 
fmce  been  univerfally  denominated  the  Seven  Wife  Men  of  Greece  j 
that,  at  a ftill  earlier  period,  Lycurgus,  and,  even  in  the  heroic  ages, 
Ulyfles  and  Neftor,  were  called  wife  men  j and,  in  flaort,  that  this 
appellation  has,  from  the  moft  antient  times,-  been  given  to  thofe 
who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  the  contemplation  of  nature.  This 
title  continued  in  common  ufe  till  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  It 
happened,  whilft  this  great  man  was  at  Phlius,  that  Leon,  the  chief 
of  the  Phliafians,  was  exceedingly  charmed  with  the  ingenuity  and ' 
eloquence  with  which  he  difcourfed  upon  various  topics,  and  afked 
him,  in  what  art  he  principally  excelled:  to  which  Pythagoras  re- 
plied, that  he  did  not  profefs  himfelf  mafter  of  any  art,  but  that  he 
was  a PHILOSOPHER.  Leon,  ftruck  with  the  novelty  of  the  term, 
afked  Pythagoras,  who  were  philofophers,  and  wherein  they  differed 
from  other  men.  Pythagoras  replied,  that,  as  in  the  public  games, 
whilft  fome  are  contending  for  glory,  and  others  are  buying  and 
felling  in  purfuit  of  gain,  there  is  always  a third  clafs,  who  attend 
merely  as  fpedlators ; fo,  in  human  life,  amidft  the  various  characters 
of  men  there  is  a feleCt  number,  who,  defpifing  all  other  purfuits, 
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affiduoufly  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  and  the  fearch 
after  wifdom : thefe,  added  'Pythagoras,  are  the  perfons  whom  I 
call  philofophers 

This  appellation,  thus  affumed  merely  through  modefty,  to  intimate 
that  even  they  who  have  made  the  greateft  advances  in  knowledge, 
are  rather  to  be  coniidered  as  Lovers  of  Wifdom  than  as  Wife  Men, 
foon  loft  its  original  meaning,  and  was  borne  with  as  much  haughti- 
nefs  and  vanity,  as  if  it  had  implied  an  exclufive  right  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  wifdom.  “ Some  there  are,”  fays  Quintilian,  ‘‘  who, 
defpiling  the  occupation  of  an  orator,  have  employed  themfelves  in 
prefcribing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life : thefe  have  infolently  alTumed 
to  themfelves  the  title  of  the  Sole  Profeftbrs  of  Wifdom 

At  a later  period  the  fignification  of  the  term  Philofophy  was  ex- 
tended fo  far,  as  to  include  not  only  all  fpeculative  fcience,  but  alfo 
fkill  in  municipal  law,  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  the  art  of  criti- 
cifm,  and  the  whole  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  term  was  even 
transferred  to  theology;  the  Chriftian  religion  was  called  facred 
philofophy;  and  eccleftaftical  doctors,  and  monks,  were  ftiled  philo- 
fophers. 

This  brief  account  of  the  changes  which  this  term  has  undergone, 
in  its  meaning  and  ufe,  may  ferve  to  ihew  the  neceffity  of  fixing, 
with  fome  degree  of  precifion,  the  fenfe  in  which  we  underftand  the 
word,  before  we  attempt  to  trace  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Philo- 
fophy. 

Philofophy  may  be  defined,  that  Love  of  Wifdom,  which  incites 
to  the  purfuit  of  important  and  ufeful  fcience.  Philofophy  difcovers 
and  teaches  thofe  principles  by  means  of  which  happinefs  may  be  ac- 
quired, preferved,  and  increafed ; wifdom  applies  thefe  principles  to 
the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  of  fociety.  “ Knowledge  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  no  ufeful  purpofe  cannot  deferve  the  name  of  Wifdom:” 

“ Qui  ipfi  fibi  fapiens  prodefle  nequit,  nequicquam  fapit\” 

The  fources  of  that  knowledge  of  truth  which  leads  to.  the  pollef- 

“CIc.  Tufcul.  Dlfp.  I.  V.  0,3.  Qiiintil.  Prooem.Inftit. 

* Ennius  ap,  Cic.  Epift.  Fam.  I.  vii.  ep.  6. 
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fion  of  happinefs  are  two,  reafon  and  revelation.  To  inftrudt  men  in 
thofe  truths  which  God  hath  communicated  to  mankind  by  revela- 
tion, is  the  province  of  theology.  To  teach  them  fuch  truths,  con- 
nedled  with  their  happinefs,  as  are  capable  of  being  difcovered  by 
the  powers  of  reafon,  is  the  province  of  philofophy.  Thefe  two  pro- 
vinces are  perfectly  diftindl,  and  ought  to  be  kept  feparate,  except 
where  the  one  may  occafionally  ferve  to  call  light  upon  the 
other. 

The  leading  offices  of  philofophy  maybe  eaffiy  deduced  from  the  ge- 
neral idea  of  its  objedt.  For  if  the  end  to  be  attained  be  the  permanent 
enjoyment  of  real  good,  it  muft  unqueftionably  be  the  bufmefs  of 
philofophy,  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  good,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  may  be  acquired,  and  fo  to  form  and  improve  the  whole  man, 
that  he  may  arrive  at  the  complete  poffeffion  of  true  felicity.  Con- 
fequently,  the  bufmefs  of  philofophy  will  be,  to  cultivate  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  point  out  the  manner  in  which  it  may  beft  perform 
its  operations ; to  corredl  and  meliorate  the  will  and  affedtions,  by 
difcovering  what  objedts  are  dehrable,  comparing  their  refpedtive 
claims,  and  fhewing  how  they  may  be  rendered  mofl  produdtive  of 
happinefs } to  inquire  into  the  caufes  of  natural  appearances,  and 
hence  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  Firll;  Caufe,  under  thofe  cha-- 
radlers  and  relations  which  are  moft  interefting  to  mankind to  con- 
dudt  men  to  fuch  an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  natural 
bodies,  and  their  reciprocal  adlions,  as  fhall  enable  them  to  apply 
the  objedls  around  them  to  their  own  convenience;  and  finally,  to 
affift  them  in  inveftigating  the  principles  of  focial  virtue,  and  to 
provide  them  with  fuch  rules  of  condudt,  as  arife  from  mutual  con- 
venience and  intereft,  from  the  natural  fentiments  of  juftice  and 
humanity,  and  from  the  voluntary  engagements  of  civil  fociety. 
Dialedlics,  phyfics,  natural  religion,  ethics,  and  policy,  are  thus  com- 
prehended under  the  general  term,  philofophy.  How  far  this  dif- 
tribution  agrees  with  the  arrangements  adopted  by  the  antients,  and 
comprehends  their  feveral  objedts  of  philofophical  difcuffion,  will 
appear  in  the  fequel. 

From  this  explanation  of  the  fenfe  in  which  we  underfiand  the 
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term  philofophy,  the  reader  will  ealily  perceive,  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  prefent  undertaking.  A hiflory  of  philofophy,  is  a 
hiftory  of  docfcrines,  and  of  men.  As  a hiflory  of  doftrines,  it  lays 
open  the  origin  of  opinions,  the  changes  which  they  have  under- 
gone, the  diftindl  charadters  of  different  fyflems,  and  the  leading 
points  in  which  they  agree  or  differ : it  is  therefore,  in  fad;,  a hiflory 
of  the  human  underflanding.  As  a hiflory  of  men,  it  relates  the 
principal  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  more  eminent  philofophers  ; 
remarks,  particularly,  thofe  circumflances  in  their  charader  or  fitua- 
tion  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  influenced  their  opinions  j takes 
notice  of  their  followers  and  their  opponents,  and  defcribes  the  ori- 
gin, progrefs,  and  decline  of  their  refpedive  feds. 

In  this  manner  we  have  undertaken  to  trace  the  hiflory  of  philo- 
fophy, and  philofophers,  from  the  earliefl  records  to  the  prefent 
time.  The  undertaking,  we  are  fenlible,  is  attended  with  many  dif- 
ficulties, and  requires  much  induflry  and  impartiality.  That  we 
might  proceed,  in  the  execution  of  fo  extenfive  and  arduous  a defign, 
with  fome  probability  of  fuccefs,  we  have  found  it  neceffary  to  pre- 
fcribe  to  ourfelve^  certain  rules  and  cautions,  which  we  have  inva- 
riably endeavoured  to  follow. 

Wherever  original  authors  were  to  be  obtained,  we  have  carefully 
examined  them.  In  perufing  thefe,  we  have  confidered,  whether 
they  deliver  their  own  opinions,  or  merely  relate  the  opinions  of 
others  ; attending  all  along  to  the  general  phrafeology,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  technical  terms,  made  ufe  of  by  the  fed  which  they 
founded,  or  to  which  they  belonged.  We  have,  in  the  firfl  place, 
endeavoured  to  difcover  the  general  principles  on  which  each  fyflem 
is  built;  and  then,  to  trace  out  the  particular  conclulions  which 
have  been  deduced  from  thefe ; always  preferring  that  interpretation 
of  any  doubtful  paflfage,  which  befl  agrees  with  the  fundamental 
principles  and  the  fpirit  of  the  fyflem.  We  have  carefully  remarked 
thofe  perfonal  circumflances,  refpeding  any  philofopher,  which 
might  ferve  to  throw  light  upon  his  opinions ; fuch,  for  example,  as 
his  country,  his  family,  his  education,  his  natural  temper,  his  habits 
of  life,  his  patrons,  friends,  or  enemies.  In  thofe  cafes,  in  which  the 
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founder  of  a feft  has  either  left  no  writings  behind  him,  or  his  works 
are  loft,  we  have  preferred  the  authority  of  his  immediate  followers, 
or  of  fuch  as  lived  neareft  his  time,  to  the  teftimony  of  later  writers. 
Well  aware  of  the  unpardonable  liberties  which  have  been  taken, 
in  impofing  fpurious  books  upon  the  world  under  the  fanilion  of 
the  moft  venerable  names  of  antiquity,  we  have  been  conftantly 
upon  our  guard  againft  this  kind  of  deception,  and  have  rejedfed, 
without  helitation,  fuch  writings  as  bear  the  evident  marks  of  im- 
pofture  k In  comparing  the  proofs  of  queftionable  fadts,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  weigh  them  fairly  in  the  fcale  of  probability;  aftert- 
ing  or  denying  nothing  with  greater  confidence  than  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  adduced  v/iil  juftify,  and  always  fufpending  our  judg- 
ment where  we  are  uncertain,  and,  where  means  of  information  are 
wanting,  confefiang  our  ignorance.  We  have  been  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  aferibe  modern  ideas  and  opinions  to  the  antients,  nor 
to  torture  their  exprefiaons  into  a meaning  which  probably  never 
entered  into  their  thoughts,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  a mo- 
dern hypothefis  or  fyftem.  Where  we  have  found  any  dodtrine 
imperfedtly  explained,  or  have  met  with  any  philofopher,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  himfelf  defedtive  in  perfpicuity  of  conception, 
or  who,  by  making  ufe  of  vague  and  indeterminate  language,  leaves 
his  reader  in  uncertainty;  we  have  rather  chofen  to  let  the  veil 
of  obfeurity  remain  upon  his  fyftem,  than  to  fubftitute  our  own 
ideas  in  the  room  of  the  writer’s,  from  the  hope  of  making  that 
clear,  which  the  author  himfelf  has  left  obfeure.  In  fine,  we  have 
not  negledled  to  make  ufe  of  every  collateral  aid,  which  chronology, 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  or  general  literature  could  afford. 

By  obferving  thefe  rules  and  precautions,  we  truft  we  have  been 
enabled,  in  fome  meafure,  to  rife  fuperior  to  the  difticulties  of  our 
undertaking.  After  all,  however,  we  cannot  but  exceedingly  regret, 
that  our  fources  of  information  are  fo  defedtive,  and  the  materials 
which  they  fupply  fo  imperfedl.  A circumftance  which  the  reader 
will  eafily  account  for,  when,  befides  the  unavoidable  injuries  of 

» Vid.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Griec.  vol.  xiv.  p.  131. 
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time,  he  recolletils,  how  many  famous  libraries  of  antient  manufcripts 
have  been  deftroyed  by  military  plunder,  or  by  the  flill  more  bar- 
barous hand  of  religious  bigotry.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  cele- 
brated colleftion  which  had  been  made  by  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies 
was  confumed,  through  the  ignorance  and  rafiinefs  of  Julius  Csefar’s 
foldiers;  that  the  public  library  which  had  been  formed  at  Rome,  in 
the  palace  of  the  Caefars,  and  was  carefully  preferved  in  a temple  de- 
dicated to  Apollo,  was  deftroyed  by  lightning ; that  Pope  Gregory 
iffued  a general  order  for  burning  all  the  Heathen  writings  which 
remained  at  Rome  * ; that  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Omar,  the 
Saracen  Caliph,  its  immenfe  library,  which  had  been  accumulating 
for  feveral  centuries,  in  a place  diftinguilhed  for  the  ftudy  of  philofo- 
phy,  was  configned  to  the  flames,  and  furnilhed  fuel  for  heating 
the  baths  of  the  city  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months and  that  Al-Ma- 
mon,  an  Arabian,  whofe  name  is  celebrated  for  the  protedlion  which 
he  afforded  to  learning  and  learned  men,  in  order  to  give  greater 
value  to  the  tranflations  which  were  at  that  time  made,  under  his 
patronage,  from  the  Greek  tongue,  deftroyed  the  original  manu- 
fcripts as  foon  as  the  Arabic  or  Latin  verfion  was  flnillled^ 

The  ufes,  to  which  an  impartial  and  accurate  inquiry  into  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  philofophy  may  be  applied,  and  the  advantages,  which 
are  to  be  expedted  from  it,  are  numerous  and  important. 

The  hiftory  of  philofophy  is,  as  we  have  faid,  the  hiftory  of  the  hu- 
man underftanding,  clearly  ftiewing  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  tlie 
caufes  of  its  perverfion,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  recalled 
from  its  unprofitable  wanderings,  and  fuccefsfully  employed  in  fubfer- 
viency  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Whilft  it  traces  the  origin  and 
growth  of  ufeful  knowledge,  it  alfo  difcovers  the  manner  in  which 
errors  have  arifen  and  been  propagated,  and  expofes  the  injury 
which  they  have  done  to  fcience,  literature,  and  religion.  It  exhibits 
great  and  exalted  minds  as  forfaking  the  path  of  truth,  and  adopting 

* Sarlfberlenfis  Policrat.  I.  ii.  p.  123.  **  Abulphar.  Hift.  Dynaft.  p.  ri4. 

* Leo  Africanus  de  Viris  Illuftr.  Arab.  c.  i.  apud  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  xjii. 
p.  260.  Conf.  Schelhornii  Amoenit.  t.  vii.  p.  75* 
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opinions  at  once  the  moft  abfiird  and  the  moft  pernicious : a reprc- 
fentation,  which  cannot  fail  to  fhew  the  folly  of  placing  an  implicit 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  celebrated  men,  or  of  admitting  any 
fyfiem  as  true,  before  it  has  undergone  an  accurate  examination. 
Nor  is  there  any  hazard,  as  fome  fuppofe,  left  fuch  a freedom  from 
the  fhackles  of  authority  fhould  produce  a contempt  of  truly  wife 
and  learned  men,  and  cherifli  the  humour  of  conceit  and  vanity. 
For,  an  acquaintance  with  the  miftakes  and  failures  of  men,  who 
have  unfuccefsfully  employed  great  ingenuity  and  induftry  in  the 
purfuit  of  truth,  fuggefts  a ufeful  lefion  of  modefty  and  diffidence  in 
our  own  enquiries,  and  of  candour  towards  the  miftakes  of  others. 
A clear  detection  of  error,  and  of  the  fources  whence  it  has  fprung, 
furnifhes  fadts  to  prove,  that  opinions  which  have  no  other  founda- 
tion than  weak  mifconception,  a blind  refpedt  for  authority  or  an- 
tiquity, or  a felfifti  attention  to  intereft,  may  be  embraced  by  multi- 
tudes as  true ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  truths,  which  have  been 
long  rejefted  as  idle  paradoxes  or  pernicious  principles,  may,  at 
length,  lift  up  their  heads,  and  triumph  over  prejudice;  whence  will 
naturally  arife  enlargement  of  mind,  and  a manly  freedom  of  think- 
ing. 

The  hiftory  of  philofophy  may  alfo  be  ufeful,  as  a faithful  regifter 
of  difcoveries  in  the  world  of  fcience,  and  as  a fkilful  guide  towards 
unknown  regions,  whither  future  adventurers  may  with  advantage  di- 
red;  their  courfe.  It  may  ferve  to  prevent  the  farther  wafte  of  pre- 
cious time  in  fpeculations,  which  experience  has  fhewn  to  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  and  to  give  that  prudent  diredion 
to  philofophical  induftry,  without  which  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge can  never  be  enlarged.  By  fhewing  how  far  fcience  has  been 
hitherto  fuccefsfully  profecuted,  and  in  what  inftances  it  has  been 
treated  injudicioufly,  inaccurately  explained,  or  imperfedly  explored, 
it  inftruds  men,  what  is  to  be  avoided,  and  what  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge ; puts  them  upon  their  guard  againft 
the  repetition  of  attempts,  which  have  already,  in  many  inftances, 
proved  fruitlefs ; enables  them  to  diftinguifti  new  dodrines  or  difco- 
veries from  things  already  known  and  taught,  and  to  ftrip  off  the 
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plumes  from  impofmg  plagiaries ; and  aflifts  them  in  the  choice  of  a 
proper  field  of  inquiry,  and  in  the  regulation  of  their  future  fpecula- 
tions. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  philofophy,  moreover,  in- 
cludes the  knowledge  of  the  general  fources  of  fcience,  of  the  names 
and  charafters  of  valuable  authors,  the  fubjefts  of  their  w’^orks,  and 
the  afiiftance  which  may  be  expected  from  them  in  fcientific  re- 
fearches.  The  hiftory  of  philofophy  is,  in  this  view,  an  important 
branch  of  the  hiftory  of  univerfal  erudition,  ferving  to  introduce  the 
young  inquirer  to  an  acquaintance  with  thofe  filent  preceptors,  from 
whofe  inftruflions  he  may  expeft  the  daily  increafe  of  his  intellectual 
ftores. 

In  feveral  diftincft  branches  of  fcience,  the  hiftory  of  philofophy 
may  afford  much  affiftance.  In  theology,  it  may  be  of  great  ufe,  in 
difcovering  the  origin  of  natural  religion,  and  tracing  the  courfe  of 
its  ftream,  even  when  united  with  the  foul  current  of  gentile  idola- 
try; in  confirming  the  credit  of  facred  hiftory  by  external  tefti- 
mony ; in  afcertaining  the  limits  between  the  province  of  reafon, 
and  that  of  revelation,  and  in  reflecting  light  upon  many  pallages  in 
the  facred  writings.  In  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  it  enables  us  to  ac- 
count for  the  early  introduction  of  metaphyfical  fubtleties  into  the 
Chriftian  fyftem,  as  well  as  the  confequent  corruption  of  the  fimpli- 
city  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  explain  the  origin  of  many  obfcure  tenets 
and  idle  fictions,  Vs/^hich  have,  at  different  periods,  gained  admiffion 
into  the  church  of  Chrift.  In  jurifprudence,  it  aftifts  us  in  difco- 
vering the  foundation  of  municipal  law,  by  fliewfing,  that  in  every 
age  of  the  world  the  principles  of  natural  juftice  have  been  known, 
and  that  they  have  been  admitted  into  every  philofophical  fyftem, 
and  received  by  every  nation  of  the  earth.  It  is  particularly  ufeful 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  Civil  Law,  many  of  the  ideas  and  terms  of  which 
are  borrowed  from  the  Stoic  philofophy.  It  might  eafily  be 
fhewn,  in  like  manner,  that  the  hiftory  of  philofophy  cafts  light 
upon  mathematics,  medicine,  and  other  fciences ; but,  in  a matter  fo 
exceedingly  obvious,  a farther  detail  would  be  fuperfluous. 

To  thefe  benefits,  which  may  be  expecfted  to  accrue  from  a hiftory 
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of  opinions,  may  be  added  others,  of  great  importance,  arifing  from 
the  hiflory  of  philofophers  and  fedts.  Befides  the  biographical 
entertainment  and  inftrudtion  which  fuch  memoirs  may  afford,  they 
mufc  contain  much  ufeful  information  peculiar  to  this  branch  of 
learning.  To  obferve  by  what  means  they  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  purfuit  and  propagation  of  knowledge  have  accomplifhed 
their  defign ; what  obflacles  they  have  overcome ; in  what  in- 
ftances,  and  from  v/hat  caufes,  they  have  been  impofed  upon  by 
the  femblance  of  truth,  and  have  embraced  the  fhadow  for  the  fub- 
ftance  ; into  what  miftakes  they  have  fallen  through  prejudice,  pre- 
cipitation, or  vanity ; what  inconveniences  they  have  fuffered  from 
their  mifconceptions  and  errors,  and  what  advantages  they  have 
derived  from  their  wifdom,  with  other  circumftances  of  a fimilar 
nature,  cannot  fail  to  fuggeft  hints  and  reflections,  which  may  be 
of  great  ufe  in  the  profecution  of  fcience. 

Having  faid  thus  much  to  explain  the  nature  of  our  defign,  the 
rules  which  we  have  prefcribed  to  ourfelves  in  the  execution,  and 
the  advantages  which  are  to  be  expeCted  from  a work  of  this 
kind,  we  have  nothing  further  to  add,  in  the  way  of  introduc- 
tion, than  to  give  our  readers  a general  view  of  our  plan. 

The  whole  hiflory  of  philofophy  we  divide  into  Three  Periods. 
The  jirji  period  traces  its  rife  and  progrefs  from  the  earliefl;  times 
to  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  fecond  period 
reprefents  its  ftate  among  the  Heathens,  whilfl  it  flourifhed  under 
the  Emperors,  which  brings  the  hiflory  down  to  the  fixth  century  j 
and  among  the  Jews,  Saracens,  and  Chriflians,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chriflian  sera  to  the  time  of  the  Revival  of  Letters. 
The  third  period  relates  the  attempts  which  have  fince  been  made  for 
the  reformation  and  improvement  of  philofophy,  and  defcribes  the 
various  forms  which  it  has  aflumed  from  the  revival  of  letters  to 
the  prefent  century.  Thus  the  whole  hiflory  of  philofophy  is 
conveniently  divided  into  antienty  middle,  and  modern.  In  order  to 
aflifl  the  memory,  the  utmofl  care  has  been  taken,  to  give  each  of 
thefe  periods  its  diflinCt  characters  of  time  and  place. 

I'he  Firfl  Period  includes  the  Barbaric  and  the  Grecian  philo- 
fophy : the  former  comprehending  all  thofe  nations,  which,  before 
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the  time  when  the  Grecian  philofophy  pafTed  over  to  the  Romans, 
did  not  make  ufe  of  the  Greek  language ; the  latter,  all  thofe  coun- 
tries in  which  that  language  was  fpoken. 

We  fhall  find,  in  treating  of  the  Barbaric  philofophy,  that,  as 
might  be  expedted  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  it  was  fimple  in  its 
nature  and  office,  and  was  taught,  without  any  laboured  efforts  of 
reafoning,  merely  by  tradition.  As  knowledge  advanced,  philofo- 
phy affumed  a more  manly  tone,  and  put  on  the  habit  of  fcience ; 
till,  at  length,  it  appeared  with  great  dignity  among  the  Greeks, 
the  freedom  of  whofe  fpirit  and  manners  led  them  to  lay  open  the 
myfteries  of  wifdom,  and  to  make  ufe  of  their  own  faculties  in  in- 
veffigating  new  truths,  and  framing  new  fyflems. 

Our  furvey  of  the  ftate  of  philofophy  among  the  barbaric  na- 
tions, takes  its  rife,  with  refpedl  to  time,  from  the  firft  records  of 
hiftory;  and  follows,  with  refpedt  to  place,  the  natural  order  of  Eaff, 
South,  Weft,  and  North;  an  order  which  was  followed  by  the  an- 
tients,  who  divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  into  four  parts, 
calling  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaft,  Indians ; thofe  of  the  fbuth, 
Ethiopians ; thofe  of  the  weft,  Celts ; and  thofe  of  the  north, 
Scythians  k Among  the  eaftern  nations,  our  defign  will  lead  us 
to  treat  diftindtly  concerning  the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Perfians,  the  Arabians  or  Sabeans,  the  Phenicians,  and  the  Indians: 
our  account  of  the  fouthern  barbaric  nations  will  include  the  peo- 
ple of  Egypt  and  Lybia : in  the  weft,  we  fhall  take  notice  of  the 
Celts  or  Gauls,  the  Germans,  the  Britons,  and  the  antient  Ro- 
mans : and  in  the  north,  we  fhall  treat  of  the  Scythians,  Thracians, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations. 

The  philofophy  of  Greece  we  fhall  find  to  have  a double  cha- 
rader.  In  its  infancy,  and  in  its  juvenile  ftate,  we  fhall  fee  it,  like 
the  barbaric  philofophy,  rather  fimple  than  artificial,  rather  empiric 
than  theoretical,  expreffed  in  fable,  and  in  moral  and  political 
maxims  or  rules  of  prudence.  Afterwards,  we  fhall  find  the  Greek 
philofophy,  improved  by  the  ingenuity  of  many  eminent  men,  be- 
coming fyftematic,  and  branching  out  into  a great  number  of  feds. 


* Pompon.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  1.  ii.  c.  i.  Strabonis  Geogr.  1.  ii. 
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of  which  a particular  account  will  be  given  in  this  part  of  our  work. 
To  preferve  this  period  entire,  we  have  fubjoined  an  account  of 
the  fate  of  the  Grecian  philofophy  in  Egypt  and  in  Alia. 

The  Second  Period,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  Revival  of  Letters,  will  open  before  us  a field  of  philofophical 
hifiory,  not  lefs  fpacious  than  the  former.  It  will  exhibit  the  ftate 
of  philofophy  during  the  courfe  of  twelve  hundred  years,  among 
the  Romans,,  the  Orientalifls,  the  Jews,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Chrifiians.  With,  refpeft  to  the  Romans,  philofophy  having  met 
with  much  oppofition  when  it  was  firft  introduced  among  them  by 
the  Greeks,  did  not  obtain  a firm  footing  till  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  Republic.  Under  the  Caefars,  philofophy  almoft  entirely  de- 
ferred Athens,  its  native  feat,,  and  took  up  its  refidence  in  Rome, 
where  almofi;  every  Grecian  fedt  flourifhed ; till  at  length,  that 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  by  combination 
from  the  refi:,  called  the  Ecledtic,  became  predominant.  Among 
the  Afiatics,  a new  kind  of  philofophy  fprung  up,  formed  upon  the 
dodlrine,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  the  antient  Zoroaftrian  and  Greek 
mythology.  The  nation  of  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  their 
Babyloniih  captivity,  though  they  chiefly  devoted  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  their  own  law,  were  not  ftrangers  to  the  gentile  philofophy, 
efpecially  thofe  of  them  who  refided  in  Egypt ; and  in  a fubfequent 
period,  in  which  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy  was  predominant,  they 
ranked  themfelves  among  the  Peripatetics.  The  Arabians,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Saracens,  in  the  feventh  century,  difiurbed  the 
Eaftern  empire,  although  at  firfl;  exceedingly  averfe  to  inquiry 
(Mahomety  their  leader,  having  prudently  denied  the  privilege  of 
private  judgment  to  the  people  whom  he  had  defiined  to  flavery) 
became  at  lafl  fo  much  devoted  to  philofophy,  according  to  the 
Peripatetic  fedt,  that,  during  a long  period  of  general  darknefs  and 
confufion,  they  were  almofi:  the  only  nation  who  afforded  her  an 
afylum.  Among  thefirfi  Chriftians,,who  were  indufirioufly  employed 
in  difleminating  the  divine  dodtrine  of  their  mafier,  the  fubtleties  of 
gentile  philofophy  obtained  little  credit.  But,  very  foon  after  the 
rife  of  Chrifiianity,  many  perfons  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
fchools  of  the  philofophers  becoming  converts  to  the  Chrifiian 
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faith,  the  do(flrines  of  the  Grecian  fecfls,  and  efpecially  of  Platonifm, 
were  interwoven  with  the  fimple  truths  of  pure  religion.  As  the 
Ecledtic  philofophy  fpread.  Heathen  and  Chriftian  doftrines  were 
ftill  more  intimately  blended,  till,  at  laft,  both  were  almoft  entirely 
loft  in  the  thick  clouds  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm  which  covered 
the  earth ; except  that  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy  had  a few  fol- 
lowers among  the  Greeks,  and  Platonic  Chriftianity  was  cherilhed 
in  the  cloifters  of  monks.  About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  a new  kind  of  philofophy  fprung  up,  called  the  Scholaftic, 
which,  while  it  profefted  to  follow  the  dodtrine  of  Ariftotle,  cor- 
rupted every  principle  of  found  reafoning,  and  hindered,  inftead  of 
aflifting,  men  in  their  inquiries  after  truth.  At  length,  learning 
beginning  to  revive,  and  to  be  dilTeminated  by  the  Greeks,  ^vho 
after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  v/ere  difperfcd  through  Europe, 
a happy  opportunity  was  afforded  for  reftoring  philofophy  to  its 
antient  honours. 

This  refurredtion  of  literature  and  fcience  is  the  commencement 
of  the  Third  Period  of  our  hiftory.  In  this  part  of  our  courfe  we 
fhall  fee  the  fuccefsful  efforts  of  philofophy,  to  rife  above  the  un- 
wholefome  atmofphere  of  tyranny,  fuperftition,  and  bigotry,  into 
the  pure  regions  of  freedom  and  truths  we  lhall  find  the  feveral 
antient  fedts  reviving,  new  and  better  methods  of  philofophifing 
difcovered,  the  chains  of  authority  in  fome  meafure  fliaken  oif,  and 
farther  advances  made  in  true  philofophy,  within  the  courfe  of  a 
lingle  century,  than  had  before  been  made  in  a thoufand  years. 

To  the  general  hiftory  of  thefe  Three  Periods  of  philofophy  will 
be  added,  by  way  of  Appendix,  a brief  fketch  of  the  progrefs  and 
prefent  ftate  of  philofophy  in  the  Indies,  and  among  the  Chinefe. 
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OF  BARBARIC  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  BARBARIC  PHILOSOPHY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  term  Barbarian  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  % to  all  thofc 
nations  who  fpoke  a language  different  from  their  own.  We 
Ihall  adopt  the  obvious  divifion  which  arifes  from  this  fignification 
of  the  term;  and,  in  treating  of  the  First  Period  of  the  hiftory 
of  philofophy,  from  the  earliejl  records  of  the  world  to  the  beginning  of 
the  'Roman  Empire^  we  Ihall  firft  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  phi- 
lofophy, during  that  period,  among  barbaric  nations,  and  then  trace 
its  rife  and  progrefs  in  the  ftates  of  Greece. 

It  has  long  been  a fubjedl  of  difpute,  whether  philofophy  firft  ap- 
peared among  the  Barbarians,  or  among  the  Greeks.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece,  who  were  very  early  remarkable  for  literary  and 
philofophical  vanity,  and  foon  learned  to  make  ufe  of  an  artificial 
method  of  philofophiling,  were  unwilling  to  allow  that  philofophy 
had  any  exiftence  in  other  countries,  except  where  it  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  them.  They  could  not  perfuade  themfelves,  that  the 


* Ovid.  Trift,  1.  v.  el.  lo.  v.  37. 
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mere  communication  of  precepts  of  wifdom  in  the  fimple  form  of 
tradition,  and  in  languages  harfh  and  diffonant  compared  with  their 
own,  could  deferve  to  be  called  philofophifing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  barbaric  nations,  in  their  turn,  treated  the  Greeks  as  Barba- 
rians, and  looked  upon  them  as  children  in  philofophy.  Plato,  in  hk 
Tima;us,  introduces  a Barbarian  as  inftrudling  the  wife  Solon,  and 
faying,  You  Greeks  are  always  children;  there  is  not  an  old  man 
“ among  you  : you  have  no  fuch  thing  as  grey-headed  wiidom.” 
They  were  the  more  confirmed  in  this  perfuafion,  when  they  under- 
flood,  that  the  mofl  learned  men,  and  the  mofl  antient  philofophers 
among  the  Greeks,  had  either  been  Barbarians  by  birth,  or  inflrudted 
by  Barbarians ; that  Pythagoras,  for  example,  w^as  a Tufcan,  An- 
tiflhenes  a Phrygian,  Orpheus  a Thracian,  Thales  a Phcenician ; 
and  that  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others,  had  derived  their 
knowledge  from  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  priefls. 

Many  of  the  Chriflian  fathers  efpoufed,  in  this  difpute,  the  caufe 
of  the  Barbarians,  and  maintained,  with  great  vehemence,  and  with 
all  the  learning  they  could  command,  that  the  Barbaric  philofophy 
was  the  fountain  of  all  the  wifdom  which  had  appeared  among  the 
Greeks,  ejccept  fo  far  as  they  had  been  indebted,  in  the  way  of  tra- 
dition, to  divine  revelation. 

In  this  queflion,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  controverfy,  from  a 
want  of  diflindt  ideas  and  an  accurate  ufe  of  terms,  many  things 
foreign  to  the  argument  were  advanced.  If  the  meaning  of  the  term 
Philofophy  had  been  corredlly  fettled;  if  the  infant  flate  of  know- 
ledge had  been  diftinguifhed  from  its  more  advanced  age;  and  efpe- 
cially,  if  due  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  effential  difference  be- 
tween communicating  dodlrines  by  mere  authority,  and  invefligat- 
ing  the  principles,  relations,  and  caufes  of  things  by  diligent  fludy, 
the  whole  difpute  would  foon  have  been  found  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a logomachy. 

For  no  one  would  affert,  that  the  barbaric  nations  were  wholly 
inattentive  to  wifdom,  or  Grangers  to  every  kind  of  knowledge, 

* Qemen.  Alex.  Stromata,  1,  i.  p.  302,  303. 
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human  or  divine.  On  the  other  fide,  it  cannot  be  queflioned,  that 
they  became  pofTefTed  of  knowledge  rather  by  fimple  refledion 
than  by  fcientific  inveftigation,  and  that  they  tranfmitted  it  to  pos- 
terity rather  by  tradition  than  by  demonft ration..  Whereas  the 
Greeks,  as  foon  as  they  began  to  be  civilized,  difcovered  a general 
propenfity  to  inquiry,  and  made  ufe  of  fcientific  rules  and  methods 
of  reafoning.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  though  the  im- 
provement of  philofophy  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  Greeks,  its  origin 
is  to  be  fought  for  ® among  the  barbaric  nations.  * 

® Tatian.  in  proem,  Clem.  AI.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  302.  Origen  adv.  Celfum,  1.  i. 
p.  5.  Ed.  Hoelhel. 

* Confult  alfo,  upon  the  fubjed  of  this  chapter,  Beaufobre  Hift.  du  Manicheifme, 

р.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  2.  Scaliger.  Exerc.  li.  contra  Cardan,  p.  188.  Bos  Animadv.  ad  Script. 

с.  ii.  p.  12.  Heuman.  A61.  Phil.  v.  ii,  p.  204.  Heurnii  Ant.  PhiL  Barb.  Ed.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1600. 
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CHAP.  II. 


OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  ANTIENT  HEBREWS. 


MONO  the  barbaric  nations  (ubng  the  term  Barbaric  in 


/ \ the  fenfe  before  explained)  the  moft  antient  people,  concerning 
whom  any  authentic  records  remain,  are  the  Hebrews.  We  fhall  in- 
quire into  the  ftate  of  philofophy  among  this  people,  from  the  ear- 
lieft  period  of  their  hiflory  to  the  time  of  their  return  from  their 
Babylonifh  captivity ; after  which,  the  Jewifli  philofophy  will  be 
more  properly  confidered  in  connedtion  with  the  Grecian. 

From  the  praifes  which  are  beftowed,  in  the  Jewifli  hiftory,  upon 
fome  of  their  more  illuftrious  anceftors,  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
princes,  fome  have  been  induced  to  place  them  upon  a level,  in  re- 
fpedl  of  fpeculative  wifdom,  with  the  philofophers  of  Greece,  and 
even  with  thofe  of  modern  times.  But  that  this  is  a mifconception, 
muft  be  evident  to  every  one  who  recolledls  the  ftate  of  fcience, 
and  of  general  civilization,  at  that  early  period. 

A better  or  more  certain  judgment  concerning  the  wifdom  of  the 
antient  Hebrews  cannot  be  formed,  than  from  the  monuments 
which  they  themfelves,  or  their  defendants,  have  left  in  the  facred 
Scriptures.  Much  greater  credit,  particularly  in  this  inftance,  is 
due  to  domeftic  than  to  foreign  teftimony.  For  the  Jewifli  hifto- 
rians  had  their  information,  concerning  the  antient  ftate  of  their  na- 
tion, from  records  preferved  with  the  utmoft  care  by  their  ancef- 
tors ; whereas  other  writers,  in  fpeaking  of  a people  who  had  little 
intercourfe  with  their  neighbours,  for  want  of  a better  guide  than 
vague  report,  muft  neceflarily  have  given  a precipitate,  and  often  an 
erroneous  judgment. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  that  among  the  antient  Hebrews 
there  were  many  eminent  men,  who  made  ufe  of  the  clear  light  of 
divine  truth,  with  which  they  were  favoured  by  heaven,  as  their 
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guide  in  the  condudt  of  life.  In  pradlical  and  moral  wifdom  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  they  held  a place  of  high  diftindtion.  Their 
wifdom,  however,  mufl  not  be  confounded  with  philofophy,  in  the 
ftridt  acceptation  of  the  term.  Bleffed  with  a divine  Revelation,  they 
have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  rays  of  facred  truth,  which  have  been 
fpread  through  the  world ; and  they  have  hence  obtained  an  im- 
mortal name  in  an  order  of  higher  dignity  than  that  of  philofophers. 
Under  the  direction  of  genuine  principles  of  religion,  they  purfued 
the  plain  path  of  fimple  virtue,  without  being  led  affray  by  vain 
curiofity  into  fruitlefs  fpeculations.  In  the  firfl  ages  of  their  hiftory, 
their  patriarchs  were  fhepherds,  who,  by  their  domeflic  virtues,  ob- 
tained great  authority  over  the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  and 
feem  to  have  had  no  other  objeft  of  ambition,  than  that  of  providing 
for  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  their  families.  Jofeph,  the  fon  of 
Jacob,  and  after  him  Mofes,  David,  Solomon,  Ezra,  and  other  emi- 
nent men,  were  occupied  in  affairs  of  legiflation  and  government, 
and,  by  the  wifdom  with  which  they  conducted  them,  acquired 
high  renown.  Others,  who  were  diifinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
prophets,  were  employed  in  declaring  to  the  people  the  will  of 
God,  in  managing  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  in  training  up  difciples 
for  thefe  facred  fervices.  Among  the  Hebrews  we  are  therefore  to 
look  for  prudent  flatefmen,  upright  judges,  and  priefls  learned  in 
the  law,  but  not  for  philofophers,  in  the  limited  fenfe  in  which  we 
underfland  the  term.  Much  pains  has  indeed  been  taken,  both  by 
Jewifh  and  Chriftian  writers,  to  affix  this  character  to  feveral  illuf- 
trious  names  in  the  antient  Hebrew  nation,  particularly  Mofes, 
Solomon,  and  Daniel ; but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  this 
has  been  attempted  without  fufficient  reafon. 

Upon  the  authority  of  Philo  “ and  other  Jewifh  writers,  it  is  aflerted 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ’’,  Juftin  Martyr  % Origen  ^ and  other  Chrif- 
tian  fathers,  that  Mofes  reached  the  fummit  of  human  learning,  and 
he  is  reprefented  as  having  been  a perfedl  mafter  of  aftronomy, 
geometry,  mufic,  medicine,  occult  philofophy,  and,  in  fhort,  of  the 

» De  Vita  Mofis,  p.  604.  De  Mundi  opificio,  p.  2.  ^ Strom.  1.  i.  p.  343. 

® Queft.  25.  ad  Orthod.  Adverf.  Celfum,  1.  i.  p.  14. 
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whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  fciences  v/hich  were  at  that  time 
known.  And  this  opinion,  like  many  others,  has  been  received 
without  much  examination  in  later  times.  The  principal  argu- 
ments by  which  it  has  been  fupported  are,  that  St.  Stephen  fpeaks 
of  him  * as  having  been  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the 
Egyptians;”  that  a general  tradition  to  this  purpofe  has  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  from  the  mod:  antient  times ; that  in  reducing 
Aaron’s  golden  calf  to  powder he  fliowed  great  chemical  flcill ; 
that  his  account  of  the  creation  difcovers  an  extenhve  acquaintance 
with  nature ; and  that  his  laws  abound  with  moral  wifdom.  To 
this  it  has  been  added,  that  Mofes,  during  the  forty  days  in  which  he 
was  upon  the  mount  with  God,  befides  the  written  code,  received 
alfo  an  oral  or  traditionary  law,  fince  called  the  Cabbala^  and  that  he 
taught  this  concealed  doftrine  to  perfons  feiedled  out  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Ifrael,  by  whom  they  were  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  Some  have 
even  afferted  that  he  wrote  books,  now  loft,  from  which  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  drew  a great  part  of  their  dodtrine  : the  authority  of 
Eufebius  has  often  been  quoted  in  fupport  of  this  aftertion,  in  a 
paftage where  he  mentions,  on  the  credit  of  Jewifti  tradition,  fe- 
veral  theological  and  philofophical  tenets  of  Mofes,  and  amongft  the 
reft,  his  opinion  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 

With  refpedl  to  the  evidence  from  teftimony  on  this  fubjedl,  it 
is  eafy  to  fee  that  it  may  all  be  traced  up  to  Philo,  who  will  have 
little  credit  with  thofe  who  remark,  how  exadlly  he  has  adapted  his  ac- 
count of  the  opinions  of  Mofes  to  the  philofophyof  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  how  egregioufly  he  miftakes,  in  fuppofing  learned  men 
to  have  come  from  Greece,  at  a period  when  Greece  was  in  a ftate 
ofbarbarifm.  The  judgment  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  other 
Chriftian  fathers,  upon  this  queftion,  is  of  little  weight ; for  they 
were  induced  to  accommodate  their  idea  of  the  wifdom  of  Mofes  to 
the  model  of  the  Greek  philofophy,  by  an  opinion,  which  they  took 
up  without  examination  from  the  Jews,  that  all  the  genuine  wifdom 
which  was  found  among  the  Heathens,  had  pafted  over  to  them 

“ A6ts  vii.  22.  ’’  Exod.  xxxii.  20.  Deut.  ix,  2i. 

® Demon.  Evang.  I.  iii.  c.  2. 
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from  the  Hebrews,  and  was  originally  derived  from  divine  revela- 
tion. Little  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  account  given  of  Mofes  by 
St.  Stephen,  fince  the  learning  which  he  afcribes  to  him  was  only 
that  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  when  he  flourifhed,  which,  as  we 
/hall  afterwards  fee,  was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
/Icill  which  Mofes  difcovered  in  the  affair  of  Aaron’s  golden  calf  w'as 
probably  not  chemical,  as  many  have  fuppofed,  but  merely  mecha- 
nical j for  nothing  farther  can  with  certainty  be  inferred  from  the 
fcripture  account  of  this  tranfadtion,  than  that  Mofes  ordered  the 
calf,  which  had  been  made  an  objedt  of  idolatry,  to  be  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  thrown  into  an  adjoining  river,  whence  the  Ifraelites 
were,  at  that  time,  fupplied  with  water ; probably,  that,  as  often  as 
they  fnould  fetch  water  from  this  ftream,  they  might  be  reminded  of 
their  offence.  In  delivering  laws  and  inflitutions  to  the  Jews,  Mofes 
is  to  be  confidered,  not  as  a philofopher,  but  in  the  higher  charadter 
of  minifter  and  rep  refen  tative  of  Jehovah,  by  whofe  immediate  au- 
thority their  nation  was  governed.  As  to  the  traditionary  law, 
which  the  Jewifli  writers  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  ground  of  their 
Cabbala,  if  it  were  not  a mere  invention  of  later  times,  it  mufl:  have 
been  given  by  divine  revelation,  and  can  furnifli  no  argument  in  de- 
fence of  the  philofophy  of  Mofes.  Much  lefs  can  any  argument, 
for  this  purpofe,  be  derived  from  v/ritings  which  are  confefledly  loll, 
and  which  have  not  been  proved  to  have  ever  exifled. 

Solomon,  in  the  Jewifh  fcriptures,  has  the  firfl  place  affigned 
him  among  the  wife  men  of  the  Eafl.  But  the  later  Jewifh  writers, 
not  fatisfied  with  this  general  encomium,  have  advanced  the  mofl 
extravagant  affertions  concerning  his  wifdom.  They  have  not 
fcrupled  to  fay,  that  Ariflotle  pillaged  his  dodtrine  from  the  v/ritings 
of  Solomon.  A bold  affertion  of  this  kind  mi^ht  have  been  endured 

O 

from  a people,  whofe  vanity  has  always  been  equal  to  their  igno- 
rance ; but  that  learned  men  of  later  times  fliould  adopt  lb  abfurd 
an  opinion,  is  truly  wonderful.  Yet  an  Englifli  writer,  of  no  mean 
name  in  the  republic  of  letters  % has  maintained,  that  Ariflotle  and 

* Gale  Phil,  gcner.  § 8. 
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Theophraftus  learned  natural  hlffcory;  Hippoci'ates,  medicine  j the 
Stoics,  ethics;  and  Pythagoras  and  Plato  the  fymbolical  philofophy, 
from  Solomon.-  Others  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  known  the  ufe 
of  the  mariner’s  compafs  % and  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
doftrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  with  other  anatomical 
difcoveries.  And  Pineda,  a Jefuit  % has  gone  fo  far  as  to  afcribe  to 
Solomon  the  perfeft  knowledge  of  every  modern  as  well  as  antient 
fcience.  Upon  all  this  it  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that  had  Solomon 
been  thus  wonderfully  enlightened,  it  muft  have  been  by  divine  re- 
velation and  not  by  philofophy ; and  that  the  wifdom  which  is  at- 
tributed to  him  in  fcripture  ‘‘  was  not  fpeculative  fcience,  but  that 
practical  wifdom  which  was  necelTary  to  qualify  him  for  the  offices 
of  government. 

Daniel  takes  the  next  place  among  the  wife  men  of  Ifraeh- 
From  the  particulars  related  concerning  him  in  the  book  which 
bears  his  name,  fome  have  concluded,  that  he  was  an  eminent 
teacher  of  the  Chaldean  philofophy,  and  a great  mafter  of  all  the 
wifdom  of  the  Eaft.  It  has  even  been  faid,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  whole  circle  of  Ariftotelian  learning'.  All  this,  however,, 
is  founded  upon  mere  conjecture : for  we  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion concerning  this  prophet  except  from  his  own  writings;  and 
thefe  only  relate,  in  general  terms,  that  he  was  well  furniffied  with 
that  kind  of  v/ifdom,  which  ferved  to  obtain  him  influence,  and  pro- 
cure him  efteem  and  confidence,  in  the  court  of  Babylon,  and  that, 
befides  this,  he  was  endowed  with  miraculous  powers  from  heaven. 

In  the  hiflory  of  the  Jews,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  their 
prophets ; and  a great  part  of  the  Jewifh  Scriptures  confifts  of  pro- 
phecies; but  thefe  prophets  appear  in  no  other  light  than  as  good 
men  fupernaturally  illuminated,  for  the  purpofes  of  indruCting  and 
admonifhing  the  Jewifh  people,  and  predicting  the  great  events 
which  were  to  befal  them.  We  are  alfo  informed,  that  there  were, 

* Fuller’s  Sacred  Mifcell.  b.  iv.  ch.  ig. 

**  Corn.  Bontekoe  de  Vit.  hum.  p.  ii.  § lO.  Witfii  Mifcell.  Sac.  t.  ii.  ex.  13.  § 24. 

* De  Rebus  Solom.  Mogunt.  1613.  ^ i Kings  iii.  g — 11.  iv.  2g. 

* Horn.  Hift.  Phil.  1.  v.  c.  20.  Huet,  Dem.  Ev.  Pr.  iv,  p.  278. 
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among  the  Hebrews,  fchools,  in  which  the  prophets  prefided,  and 
gave  inflruftions  to  their  difciples ; but  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
thefe  fchools  were  colleges  of  philofophers,  or,  as  fome  have  done  % 
to  apply  our  modern  idea  of  academical  life  to  thefe  inftitutions.  As 
the  prophets  were  employed  in  delivering  the  will  of  God  to  the 
people,  and  in  inculcating  upon  them  the  principles,  and  infpiring 
them  with  the  fentiments  of  religion,  by  means  of  facred  hymns  ac- 
companied with  mulic,  fo  it  was,  doubtlefs,  the  bufinefs  of  the 
fchools  to  train  up  young  men,  who  were  devoted  to  the  priefthood, 
for  the  fame  offices.  The  account,  which  the  facred  writings  give 
of  the  fchools  of  the  prophets  in  Kirjath-jearim  and  Ramoth-Gi- 
lead  ^ is  far  from  conveying  any  idea  of  a philofophical  feat  of  learn- 
ing. We  do  not  mean  to  affert,  that  the  antient  Hebrews  were  def- 
titute  of  learning  ; we  only  maintain,  that  it  was  of  a very  different 
kind  from  that  philofophy  which  we  meet  with  in  later  ages.  Their 
learned  men  were  chiefly  occupied  in  explaining  the  Mofaic  law, 
and  in  inculcating  principles  of  religion,  and  precepts  of  morality, 
drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  divine  revelation.  The  facred  Odes 
or  Pfalms  of  David  afford  an  excellent  fpecimen  of  Hebrew  learn- 
ing. They  every  where  breathe  the  fpirit  of  fublime  piety,  but  dif- 
cover  no  traces  of  abftradl  philofophy. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  view  of  the  ftate  of  philofophy  among  the 
Hebrews  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  Englifli  writer : “ It  is  well 
known  that  the  Hebrews  never  excelled  in  mathematical  or  philofo- 
phical learning,  or  liberal  arts,  nor  were  ever  diftinguiffied  by  any 
ingenious  difcoveries.  Whence  Appollonius  paffes  this  fevere  judg- 
ment upon  them,  that  they  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  moft  ftupid 
barbarians,  and  are  perhaps  the  only  people  who  have  never  pro- 
duced any  Angle  invention.  Their  antient  inffitutions,  called 
Sci.  " of  the  Prophets,  wei'e  not  fo  much  intended  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  inftruftion  in  the  circle  of  the  fciences,  after  the  man- 
ner of  modern  fchools,  as  for  that  of  training  up  youth  for 

* Akingii  Hift.  Ebr.  Acad.  p.  281. 

I Sam.  X.  5.  xix.  18.  2 Kings  li.  3— >5.  * i Kings  iv.  l j. 
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difcharging  the  prophetic  and  prieftly  fundlions.  No  nation  or 
country,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  abounded  fo  much  with 
prophets  and  infpired  men  : one  might  almofl  imagine,  that 
forne  divine  virtue  refided  even  in  the  foil  and  climate  of 
Judaea  \ * 

T.  Burnetii  Archaeolog'a.  Phil.  1.  i,  c.  7.  Jofeph.  contr.  Apion,  1.  ii. 

* Vidend.  Albert.  Fabricii  Cod.  Vet.  T.  Buddaei  Hill.  Phil.  Hebr.  Spencer, 
de  Legibus  Hebr.  Dickinfon.  Phyf.  Vet.  c.  xx.  Altingii  Hift.  Acad.  Heb.  Witfius 
de  Prophetis.  Hornii  Hift.  Phil.  l.  v.  Galasi  Phil.  Gent.  1.  i.  Mail  DifT.  de  Phil.  Job. 
Reeman,  Ant.  Lit.  JEgypt.  1.  i»  Baumgarten’s  notes  on  Ant.  Univ.  Hiftory,  v.  i.  note 
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OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHALDEANS. 

Among  the  Eaflem  nations,  the  moft  antient  people,  next  to 
the  Hebrews,  who  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  philo- 
fophy  (ufing  the  term  in  its,  more  relaxed  fenfe)  are  the  Chaldeans. 
For,  although  the  Egyptians  have  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the 
more  antient  nation,  and  contended  that  the  Chaldeans  were  an 
Egyptian  colony,  and  confequently  derived  all  their  learning  from 
Egypt,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  % that  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  of 
which  Chaldea  was  a part,  flourilhed  before  the  Egyptian  monarchy : 
whence  it  is  probable,  that,  with  refpedt  to  knowledge,  the  Egyptians 
were  rather  indebted  to  the  Chaldeans,  than  the  Chaldeans  to  the 
Egyptians.  There  is  little  room,  however,  to  doubt,  that  Chaldea 
had,  from  the  moft  remote  times,  its  own  preceptors,  and  was  not 
indebted  for  its  wifdom  ^ to  any  other  country. 

There  were,  it  muft  be  owned,  amongft  the  Chaldeans  themfelves, 
fabulous  accounts  of  the  antiquity  of  their  learning.  When 
Alexander  became  poffefTed  of  Babylon,  Ariilotle,  who  was  defirous 
of  making  the  Afiatic  expedition  fubfervient  to  philofophy,  requeued 
Calliflhenes  to  inform  himfelf  concerning  the  origin  of  fcience  in 
Chaldea  ; for,  at  that  time,  the  Chaldeans  boafted  that  their  an- 
ceftors  had  continued  their  aftronomical  obfervations  through  a 
period  of  470,000  years  ^ Callifthenes,  through  the  intereft  of 
Alexander,  examined  into  the  grounds  of  this  report,  and  found  that 
the  Chaldean  obfervations  reached  no  farther  backward  than  1903 
years.  If  this  term  be  fubtradled  from  4383,  the  year  of  the  Julian 

^ Pompon.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  1.  i.  c.  9.  p.  21.  ed.  Gron.  Plin.  N.  Hift,  l.v.  c.g. 

^ Conf.  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  ii. 

' Porphyr.  apud  Simplic,  Comment,  in  Ariftot,  de  Ccelo,  1.  ii.  Cicero  de  Divin.  1.  i. 
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period  in  whicii  Babylon  was  taken,  thefe  obfervations  will  appear  to 
have  commenced  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  2480,  or  2234  years 
before  the  Chriftian  xra.  And  even  thefe  are  not  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  who  takes  notice  of  no  Chaldean  obfervations  prior  to  the 
Nobonafferian  aera,  which  commenced  in  the  3967th  of  the  Julian 
period,  or  before  Chrih  747  years.  Neverthelefs,  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  Chaldean  learning  cannot  be  difputed.  Ariftotle  % on 
the  credit  of  the  mofl  antient  records,  fpeaks  of  the  Chaldean  Magi 
as  prior  to  the  Egyptian  priefts,  who,  it  is  well  known,  cultivated 
learnino;  before  the  time  of  Mofes. 

The  hifcory  of  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonian  philofophy  is,  from  its 
great  antiquity,  neceffarily  involved  in  much  uncertainty.  The  only 
remaining  records,  which  can  caft  any  light  upon  the  fubjed,  we  owe, 
not  to  the  Chaldeans  themfelves,  but  to  other  nations,  chiefly  the 
Greeks,  whofe  genius  was  not  adapted  to  the  oriental  learning,  and 
whofe  vanity  frequently  led  them  into  mifreprefentations  in  their 
accounts  of  barbaric  nations.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  fymbolical  mode  of  inftrudion  made  ufe  of  by  the  Chaldeans, 
their  dodrines  have  been  tranfmitted  to  poflerity  under  a veil  of  ob- 
fcurity,  which  it  is  now  become  extremely  difficult  to  remove.  The 
difficulty  was  greatly  increafed  by  a race  of  philofophers,  who,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Chriflian  gera,  in  order  to  obtain  credit  for 
certain  wild  and  extravagant  dodrines  of  their  own,  paffed  them 
upon  the  world  as  the  antient  wifdom  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Perfians, 
in  fpurious  books,  which  they  afcribed  to  Zoroafter,  or  fome  other 
Eaftern  philofopher.  Thus,  the  fidions  of  thefe  impoflors  became 
confounded  with  the  genuine  dogmas  of  the  antient  Eaftern  nations. 
And  the  induftry  of  modern  critics  has  done  little  towards  removing 
thefe  difficulties : for  either  they  have  not  attended  to  the  caufes  of 
uncertainty  which  have  been  enumerated ; or  they  have  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  impofed  upon  by  forged  vrritings  j or  they  have 
given  credit  to  the  fallacious  pretenfions  of  the  Arabian  writers,  who 
have  boafted,  that  they  had,  in  their  language,  the  exclufive  poflef- 
fion  of  many  valuable  treafures  of  antient  learning.  All  that  can  be 

® Apud  Laert.  1.  i.  §.  8. 
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related,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  probability,  concerning  the 
Chaldean  philofophy,  may  be  comprized  within  a fmall  compafs. 

The  Chaldean  philofophers  were  the  priefls  of  the  Babylonian  na- 
tion, who  inftrudted  the  people  in  the  principles  of  religion,  inter- 
preted its  laws,  and  conducted  its  ceremonies.  They  fuffcained  the 
fame  charafter  with  the  Perfian  Magi,  afterwards  to  be  noticed,  and 
are  often  confounded  with  them  by  the  Greek  hiftorians.  Like  the 
priefls  in  mofl  other  antient  nations,  they  employed  religion  in  fub- 
ferviency  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  made  ufe  of  impoflure  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  civil  policy.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  general  tefli- 
mony  of  antient  hifloiy,  and  by  the  exprefs  authority  of  the  hiflo- 
rian  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  relates  % that  they  pretended  to  predidl 
future  events  by  divination,  to  explain  prodigies,  and  interpret 
dreams,  and  to  avert  evils,  or  confer  benefits,  by  means  of  augury  and 
incantations.  They  retained,  for  many  ages,  a principal  place  among 
diviners.  In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  when  the  emperor  and 
his  army,  who  were  perifhing  with  thirfl,  were  fuddenly  relieved  by 
a fhower,  the  prodigy  was  afcribed  to  the  power  and  fkill  of  the 
Chaldean  foothfayers  \ No  wonder  that,  as  long  as  thefe  Chaldean 
priefls  could  perform  fuch  marvels,  they  retained  their  confequence 
in  the  courts  of  princes. 

The  principal  inflrument,  which  thefe  impoflors  emplo^^cd  in 
fupport  of  fuperflition,  was  aflrology.  The  Chaldeans  were  proba- 
bly the  firfl  people  who  made  regular  obfervations  upon  the  heavenly 
bodies'.  This  kind  of  knowledge  was  in  fiich  high  eflimatioii 
among  them,  that  a diflindl  order  of  men  was  appointed  for  this 
purpofe,  and  fupported  at  the  public  expence  whence  the  appella- 
tion of  Chaldean  afterwards  became  fynonimous  with  that  of  aflro- 
nomer.  But  all  their  obfervations  were  applied  to  the  fingle  pur- 
pofe of  eflablifliing  the  credit  of  judicial  aflrology  j and  they  employ- 
ed their  pretended  fkill  in  this  art,  in  calculating  nativities,  foretelling 

“ L.  ii.  p.  81.  Compare  Dan.  li.  i,  &c.  Ecclus.xliv.  3.  Vid.  Juft.  Mart. Cohort,  ad 
Gent.  p.  12. 

’’  Lamprid.  in  Heliogab.  c.  9.  Claudian.  in  vi.  Conful.  Honor. 

' Cic.  de  Divin.  1,  i.  Strabo,  1,  xv.  * Arrian.  Exp.  1.  vii,  c.  16. 
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the  weather^  prediding  good  and  bad  fortune*,  and  other  practices 
ufuai  with  impoftors  of  this  clafs.  Teaching  the  vulgar  that  all  hu- 
man affairs  are  influenced  by  the  flars,  and  profefling  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  laws  of  this  influence,  and  confequently  to  pof- 
fefs  a power  of  prying  into  futurity,  they  encouraged  much  idle  fuper- 
ftition,  and  many  fraudulent  prafbices.  Hence  other  profeffors  of 
thefe  mifchievous  arts  were  afterwards  called  Chaldeans,  and  the  arts 
themfelves  were  called  Babylonian  arts.  Among  the  Romans,  thefe 
impoftors  were  fo  troublefome,  that  it  was  found  neceffary,  during 
the  time  of  the  Republic,  to  iflue  an  edidt’’,  requiring  the  Chaldeans, 
or  mathematicians  (for  they  were  commonly  known  by  this  latter 
appellation)  to  depart  from  Rome  and  Italy  within  ten  days  j and 
afterwards,  under  the  Emperors,  thefe  foothfayers  were  put  under 
the  moft  fevere  interdiction. 

Still  farther  to  lay  open  the  true  character  of  the  Chaldean  philo- 
fophy,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  it  confifted,  not  in  a free  and  dili- 
gent examination  of  the  nature  of  things,  but  in  the  bare  tranfmif- 
fion  of  certain  fettled  opinions  from  father  to  fon.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus (who  herein  fhews  how  little  he  himfelf  was  entitled  to  the 
character  of  a philofopher)  commends  the  Chaldeans  for  having 
taken  up  their  opinions  upon  the  authority  of  their  anceftors, 
and  fays  ‘‘  that,  in  this  refpect,  they  adfed  much  more  wifely  than 
the  Greeks,  who,  addicting  themfelves  to  deputation,  were  ever  ready 
to  embrace  new  opinions,  and  thus  obliged  their  difciples  to  wander 
through  their  whole  lives  in  perpetual  uncertainty  Whether  the 
Grecian  method  of  proceeding,  or  the  Chaldean,  was  moft  likely  to 
lead  to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  it  can  require  no  extraordinary  faga- 
city  to  difcover.  But,  for  the  purpofe  for  which  the  Chaldean  phi- 
lofophy  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  inftituted,  no  mode  of  philofo- 
phifing  could  have  been  better  chofen.  Their  myfteries  were  to  be 
revealed  only  to  a felecft;  fevc^  and  to  be  ftudioufly  concealed  from  the 

» Sextus  Empir.  adv.  Math.  1.  v.  §2.  Aulus  Gellius,  1.  xlv.  c.  i.  Strabo.  I.  c, 
Valer.  Maxim.  1.  i.  c.  3,  Died,  Sic.  l.xvii.  p.  622,  Sueton.  in  Tiber. 

' L.  ii.  p.  81. 
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multitude,  that  a veil  of  fanftitjr  might  be  call  over  their  dodtrine, 
which  would,  by  this  means,  be  the  more  eafily  employed  in  the 
fupport  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny. 

Another  circumftance,  which  greatly  contributed  to  produce  the 
fame  effect,  was  the  care  which  was  taken  by  the  Chaldean  priefts  to 
prevent  the  fpread  of  religious  and  philofophical  knowledge  among 
the  people.  Inftead  of  teaching  their  doftrine  promifcuoufly  to  all 
who  were  difpofed  to  receive  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks, 
they  confined  it  to  a certain  tribe  and  difiridl.  Inftead  of  communi- 
cating important  truths  to  the  people  in  intelligible  language,  they 
gave  forth  their  dogmas  under  the  veil  of  fymbols;  hereby  always 
referving  to  themfelves  a power  of  varying  the  popular  fyftem, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  or  the  pleafure  of  the  ruling 
powers,  without  danger  of  detection.  The  implicit  credit,  which, 
by  thefe  artifices,  the  Chaldean  priefts  obtained  among  the  people  is 
particularly  remarked  by  Juvenal " : 

Chaldseis  fed  major  erit  fiducia  : quicquid 
Dixerit  aftrologus,  credent  a fonte  relatum 
Ammonis,  quoniam  Delphis  oracula  ceflant, 

Et  genus  humanum  daranat  caligo  futuri.." 

from  this  account  of  the  Chaldeans,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  what 
title  they  had  to  the  appellation  of  wife  men.  No  one,  who  has  a 
juft  idea  of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  philofophy,  can  hefitate  in  dif- 
mifting  them,  from  the  rank  of  philofophers,  to  their  proper  ftation 
among  Impoftors.  Whatever  fhare  of  knowledge  they  polfelfed,  it  is 
evident  that  they  applied  it  to  the  purpofes  of  fuperftition.  Little 

® Sat.  vi.  552. 

’’  More  credit,  yet,  is  to  Chaldeans  given; 

What  they  foretell  is  deem’d  the  voice  of  heaven: 

Their  anfwers  as  from  Hammon’s  altar  come  ; 

Since  now  the  Delphian  oracles  are  dumb, 

And  mankind,  ignorant  of  future  fate, 

Believes  what  fond  aftrologers  relate.  Dryden, 
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regard  is,  therefore,  due  to  the  encomiums  which  fome  antient 
writers,  particularly  Philo®,  have  paffed  upon  this  race  of.fagesj 
and  ftill  lefs  to  the  general  admiration,  which,  at  a very  early  period, 
they  obtained  in  the  Ball ; for  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  this 
was  the  natural  elFecS;  of  the  fuccefsful  pradlice  of  the  arts  of  impof- 
ture  among  an  ignorant  and  credulous  people. 

Omnia  enim  llolidi  magis  admirantur  amantque 
Inverfis  quje  fub  verbis  latitantia  cernunt. '' 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred,  from  what'  is  known  of  the 
manner  in  which  philofophy  was  taught  and  propagated  by  the 
Chaldeans,  that  there  was  among  them  no  variety  of  opinions.  We 
learn,  from  the  authority  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  % which  is  confirmed 
by  the  teftimony  of  the  Jewiih  prophets  \ that  there  were,  in  Afiy- 
ria  and  Chaldea,  different  fchools  or  fedts.  But  the  accounts  which 
we  have  of  thefe  fed:s  are  fo  general  and  imperfedl,  that  they  will 
fcarcely  authorize  us  to  do  more  than  give  it  as  a probable  opinion, 
that  they  differed  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the  mode  of  pradfifing 
the  arts  of  divination  and  aflrology;  and  that  their  knowledge  of  na- 
ture extended  little  farther,  than  to  the  difeovery  of  the  fuppofed 
magical  ufes  of  certain  natural  bodies,  particularly  minerals  and 
herbs  Whatever  were  the  tenets,  or  the  infeitutions  of  each  fedx, 
they  were  implicity  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon^  and  it  was  fel- 
dom  known,  that  the  followers  of  one  fe(5l  revolted  to  another. 

It  is  univerfally  acknowledged  by  the  antients,  that  Zoroaster 
was  the  founder  of  the  Chaldean  philofophy.  But  learned  induflry 
has  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  afide  the  veil  of  obfeurity,  which 
covers  this  celebrated  name.  The  accounts  which  have  been 

* De  Nominum  Mutat.  Op.  p.  1046. 

V/hate’er  the  myftic  phrafe  hides  from  their  fight, 

T he  crowd  of  fools  admire,  with  fond  delight. 

® Lucretius,  1.  i.  v.  642.  L.  xvi.  p.  509.  ® Hiflr.  Nat.  1.  vi.  c.  26. 

* Dan.  i.  20.  ii.  2,  27,  iv.  4.  Plin,  Pliflr.  Nat.  1.  xxxvii.  c.  10. 
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given  of  him,”  fays  Fabricius*,  “ are  fo  confufed  and  contradidtory, 
that  it  would  be  a talk  of  much  greater  labour  than  profit  to  compare 
them.”  The  uncertainty  which  neceflarily  arifes  from  the  remote 
antiquity  of  the  Chaldean  hifiiory  has  been  greatly  increafed,  in  part 
by  the  abfurd  attempts  of  the  Greek  writers  to  trace  a refemblance 
between  their  ovv^n  learning  and  religion,  and  that  of  the  Eaftern  na- 
tions, and  in  part  from  the  vanity  of  the  Perfians  and  Arabians,  who 
have  pretended  to  derive  their  religion  from  the  Chaldean  Zoroafter, 
and  have  fupported  the  pretence  by  mtany  extravagant  fidlions.  No 
greater  uncertainty,  however,  attends  the  hiftory  of  Zoroafter,  than 
has  attended  that  of  other  antient  heroes  and  wife  men,  who  were 
the  firfi;  authors  of  civilization,  or  inventors  of  arts  and  fciences; 
with  refpedl  to  whom  it  is  now  fcarcely  pofiible,  to  feparate  the  real 
Incidents  of  their  lives  from  the  fables  with  which  they  are  involved. 

For  this  uncertainty  feveral  caufes  may  be  afiigncd.  Thefe  re- 
nowned benefadtors  of  mankind  lived  at  a period,  in  which  ignorance 
and  barbarifm  univerfally  prevailed.  To  raife  men  from  this  favage 
ftate  to  rational  and  civilized  life  ; to  form  them  into  communities  ; to 
afford  them  the  protedtion  of  laws  and  government ; and  to  furnifii 
them  with  the  conveniences  and  benefits  arifing  from  arts  and 
fciences,  were  the  important  objedts  of  their  labours.  The  ignorant 
and  fuperftitious  multitude,  from  a fenfe  of  obligation  to  fuch  be- 
nefadtors,  have  readily  admitted  the  claims  which,  for  the  fake  of 
eftablifhing  their  authority,  they  have  made  to  fupernatural  powers; 
and,  after  their  death,  have  delivered  their  names  and  adtions  to 
pofterity,  furrounded  with  all  the  fidfitious  luftre  of  imaginary  divi- 
nity. Nor  have  there  been  wanting  artful  men,  who-  have  accom- 
modated this  fuperftitious  humour  in  the  multitude  to  their  own  be- 
nefit, or  that  of  the  date,  by  inventing  many  fables  concerning  thefe 
illuftrious  men,  and  by  paffing  their  own  opinions  or  writings 
upon  the  world  under  the  fandbion  of  their  names.  The  uncer- 
tainty has  been  farther  increafed,  by  the  contention  which  has  arifen 
among  different  nations  concerning  their  defcent,  each  claiming 


“ Bibl.  Grssc.  vol.  i.  p.  246,  247. 
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them  as  their  own,  and  advancing  every  thing,  whether  true  or 
falfe,  which  could  ferve  to  fupport  the  claim.  From  thefe  caufes,  it 
has  become  impoffihle  to  diftinguidi  truth  from  fidlion,  in  reports 
which  have  flowed  down  to  the  prefent  time  through  fo  long  a 
channel  of  impoilure.  Many  examples  will  occur  in  the  courfe  of 
this  work,  which  will  ferve  to  illufcrate  thefe  remarks,  but  none 
more  flriking  than  that  of  Zoroafter. 

Concerning  Zoroafter,  it  is  wholly  uncertain,  whence  the  name  is 
derived,  or  to  hov/  many  eminent  men  it  belonged.  Some  have 
maintained,  that  there  v/as  but  one  Zoroaller,  and  that  he  was  a 
Perflan  k Others  have  faid  that  there  were  fix  eminent  founders  of 
philofophy  of  this  name.  Ham  the  fon  of  Noah,  Mofes,  Oflris, 
Mithras,  and  others,  both  gods  and  men,  have  by  different  v/riters 
been  afferted  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Zoroafter'’.  Many  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  alfo  been  advanced,  concerning  the  time  in 
which  he  flourifhed.  Ariftotle  and  Pliny'  fix  his  date  at  fo  remote  a 
period  as  6000  years  before  the  death  of  Plato ; Hermippus  fays, 
tliat  he  lived  5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war:  idle  tales,  which 
are,  doubtlefs,  to  be  claffed  with  the  report  of  the  Chaldeans,  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  of  their  aftronomical  obfervations.  Accord- 
ing to  Laertius'*,  he  flourifhed  600  years  before  the  Trojan  war; 
according  to  Suidas%  500.  If,  in  the  midfl:  of  fo  much  uncertainty, 
any  thing  can  be  advanced  with  the  appearance  of  probability,  it 
feems  to  be  this  ; that  there  was  a Zoroafter,  a Perfo-Median,  who 
flourifhed  about  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  and  that  befldes  him 
there  was  another  Zoroafter,  who  lived  in  a much  more  remote 
period  among  the  Babylonians,  and  taught  them  aflronomy.  The 
Greek  and  Arabian  writers  are  agreed  concerning  the  exiftence  of 
the  Perflan  Zoroafter  : and  the  antients  unanimoufly  aferibe  to  a phi- 
lofopher,  whom  they  call  Zoroafter,  the  origin  of  the  Chaldean 
aftronemy,  which  is  certainly  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  time  of 


* Hyde  de  Rel.Perf.  c.  24.  p.  308.  Prideaux’s  Conne£lion,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 

Vid.  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Grace,  vol.  i.  p.  2;-3,  246.  Huet.  Dem.  Evang.  pr.  4.  c.  5. 
Kircher.  CEdip.  Egypt,  p.  216. 

= Plin.  Hift.  N.  1.  XXX.  c.  i.  **  Lib.  i.  §2.  ' InVoc.  Zoroaft. 

Hyftafpes 


**  Lib.  i.  § 2. 
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Hyftafpes : it  feems,  therefore,  neceffary  to  fuppofe  a Chaldean 
Zoroafter  diftindt  from  the  Perfian.  Concerning  this  Zoroafter, 
however,  nothing  more  is  known,  than  that  he  flouriflied  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  Babylonhh  empire,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
Chaldean  aftrology  and  magic 

The  magic  which  Zoroafter  invented  was  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  performance  of  certain  religious  ceremonies,  by  means  of 
which  good  daemons  were  fuppofed  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  commu- 
nicate fupernatural  properties  and  powers  to  herbs,  ftones,  and  other 
natural  bodies,  or  to  afford  affiftance,  in  other  miraculous  ways,  to 
thofe  who  invoked  them'’.  In  war,  it  was  fuppofed  that,  by  the 
help  of  magic,  the  forces  of  an  enemy  might  be  routed,  or  an  army 
ftruck  with  a general  panic,  as  is  faid  to  have  happened  to  Ninus  in 
his  war  with  the  Badlrians  % In  this  art  the  kings  of  Chaldea  and 
Perfia  were  inftrudled,  as  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  inftruments  of  go- 
vernment, among  a people,  whofe  ignorance  and  credulity  rendered 
them  proper  fubjedts  of  impofture.  For  “ barbarous  nations  are 
naturally  prone  to  fuperftition ; and  a weak,  illiterate,  and  fickle 
multitude,  when  they  are  once  brought  under  its  dominion,  will  be 
more  obedient  to  their priefts  than  to  their  civil  or  military  leaders'*.” 
The  Chaldean  magic  was  then  a very  different  thing  from  a know- 
ledge of  the  real  properties  of  bodies  ; and,  though  fome  acquaint- 
ance with  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  neceftary  for 
aftrological  calculations,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  either  from  their  ma- 
gical or  aftrological  arts,  that  the  Chaldeans  were  eminent  mafters  in 
any  branch  of  natural  fcience.  Ail  the  writings,  which  have  been 
afcribed  to  the  Chaldean  Zoroafter,  are  unqueftionably  fpurious. 

Among  the  Chaldean  philofophers,  we  muft  not  omit  to  men- 
tion Belus  and  Berofus. 

Of  Belus  nothing  farther  is  known,  than  that  he  promoted  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy  among  the  Aflyrians ; probably  with  no  other 

^ Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  vil.  c.  i6.  xi.  42.  xxx,  i,  Judin,  1.  i.  c.2.  Rccognitiones  Cle- 
mentis,  1.  iv.  c.  27. 

^ Platon.  Alcib.  i.  Ficin  in  Argument.  Cratyll.  Bayle  Zoroaft. 

Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii.  c,  6.  ^ Plutarch  in  Sertorio. 
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view,  than  to  encourage  that  faith  in  afcrological  predicflions,  which 
he  knew  how  to  apply  to  political  purpofes.  It  is  related  % that 
Semiramis  eredted  a lefty  tower  to  his  memory,  which  the  Chal- 
deans afterwards  made  ufe  of  as  an  aftronomical  obfervatory.  After 
his  death,  Bclus  was  honoured  with  a place  among  the  divinities, 
and  this  was,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  fables  which  are  found 
concerning  him  in  the  Grecian  mythology. 

The  hiftory  of  Berosus  is  of  later  date,  and  is  better  known. 
He  lived  before  Manetho,  who  wrote  concerning  the  affairs  of 
Chaldea  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ; he  probably  flourilhed  about 
the  time  of  Alexander  He  was  a Babylonian,  a prieft  of  Belus. 
Going  into  Afia  Minor,  he  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  where  he 
opened  a fchool  for  teaching  the  Chaldean  aflrology,  and  obtained 
fuch  reputation  by  his  predictions  that  his  ffcatue  was  ereCted  at 
Athens.  He  publifhed  a hiftory  of  the  Chaldeans,  which  contained 
many  memorials  of  antient  times ; but  this  work,  except  a few  frag- 
ments preferved  by  other  writers  \ is  loft.  An  impudent  Monk, 
Annius,  of  Viterbo  in  Tufeany,  who  employed  himfelf  in  forging 
books  which  he  aferibed  to  the  antients,  obtruded  upon  the  world  a 
fictitious  hiftory  of  the  Chaldeans,  under  the  name  of  Berofus, 
which  obtained  greater  credit  among  the  learned  than  might  have 
been  expeCted. 

Notwithftanding  the  obfeurity  with  which  antiquity  has  covered 
the  Chaldean  philofophy,  it  has  been  highly  extolled,  not  only  by 
the  Orientalifts  and  Greeks,  but  by  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  writers. 
But,  if  we  have  recourfe  only  to  fuch  authorities  as  are  unqueftiona- 
bly  genuine,  we  fhall  find  little,  in  this  branch  of  the  Barbaric  philo- 
fophy, deferving  of  notice.  The  following  brief  detail  includes  the 
moft  interefting  particulars,  which  are  known,  concerning  the  tenets, 
and  the  magical  and  aftrological  arts,  of  the  antient  Chaldeans. 

It  appears,  not  only  from  the  teftimony  of  Diodorus',  but  from 

* Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii.  p.  69.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  vi.  c.  26. 

Tatianus  Adv.  Graec.  c,  58.  p.  171.  Ed.  Par.  Syncelli  Chronicon,  p.  14,28,  40. 

' Vitruvius,  1,  ix.  c.  4.  ^ Fabricius  Bibl,  Gr,  vol.  xiv,  p.  175.  ® Loc.  cit. 
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other  antient  authorities  colledled  by  Eufebius  % that  the  Chaldeana 
believed  in  God,  the  Lord  and  Parent  of  all,  by  whofe  providence 
the  world  is  governed.  And  indeed,  without  this  it  is  impoffible  to 
conceive,  how  their  religious  rites  fhould  ever  have  arifen  : for  the 
immediate  objedf  of  thefe  rites  was  a fuppofed  race  of  fpiritual  be- 
ings or  diemons,  whofe  exiftence  could  not  have  been  imagined, 
without  firft  conceiving  the  idea  of  a Supreme  Being,  the  fource  of 
all  intelligence.  Accordingly  we  find  in  fadt,  that  not  only  the 
Chaldeans,  but  the  Egyptians,  and  the  whole  Heathen  world,  from 
the  moft  remote  times,  believed  in  a Supreme  Deity,  the  fountain 
of  all  the  divinities  which  they  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  material  world.  This  was  the  true  origin  of  all  re- 
ligious worfhip,  however  idolatrous,  not  excepting  even  that 
which  confifled  in  paying  divine  honours  to  the  memory  of 
dead  men.  Befides  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Chaldeans  fuppofed 
fpiritual  beings  to  exifi:,  of  feveral  orders ; gods,  doemons,  heroes. 
Thefe  they  probably  divided  into  fubordinate  claffes,  as  their  pradlice 
of  theurgy,  or  magic,  required.  The  antient  Eaftern  nations  in  ge- 
neral, and  among  the  reft  the  Chaldeans,  admitted  the  exiftence  of 
certain  evil  fpirits,  clothed  in  a vehicle  of  grofter  matter;  and  in  fub- 
duing  or  counteradring  thefe,  they  placed  a great  part  of  the  efficacy 
of  their  religious  incantations  ^ 

Thefe  dodrines  were  the  myfteries  of  the  Chaldean  religion, 
communicated,  as  was  ufual  among  the  antients,  only  to  the  initi- 
ated. Their  popular  religion  confifted  in  the  worlliip  of  the  fun, 
moon,  planets,  and  ftars,  as  divinities  % after  the  general  pradice  of 
the  Eaft  ^ 

The  religious  fyftem  of  the  Chaldeans  gave  rife  to  two  arts,  for 
which  they  have  long  been  celebrated,  magic  and  aftrology. 

The  magic  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  appears  from  what  has  already 
been  related,  is  not  to  be  confounded  v/ith  witchcraft,  or  a fuppofed 
intercourfe  with  evil  fpirits : it  confifted  in  the  performance  of  cer- 

* Prep.  Evan.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  Plutarch,  de  Dcfeiftu  Orac, 

*=  Job,  xxxi.27.  Diod.  Sic.  loc.  cit.  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  181. 

**  Selden  de  Diis  Syriis,  Prol.  c.  3. 
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tain  religious  ceremonies  or  incantations,  which  were  fuppofed, 
through  the  interpofition  of  good  daemons,  to  produce  fupernatural 
eifedts.  Their  aftrology  was  wholly  founded  upon  this  chimerical 
principle,  that  the  ftars  have  an  influence,  either  beneficial  or  malig- 
nant, upon  the  affairs  of  men,  which  may  be  difcovered,  and  made 
the  certain  ground  of  prediction,  in  particular  cafes:  the  whole  art 
confifted  in  applying  aftronomical  obfervations  to  this  fanciful  pur- 
pofe,  and,  by  this  means,  impofing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar. 
Referring  the  reader,  for  farther  information  concerning  this  vifion- 
ary  and  pernicious  art,  to  thofe  writers  who  have  treated  upon  it 
more  at  large  % we  fhall  only  add,  upon  this  fubjedl,  the  fenfible  re- 
flection of  Horace  : 

Tu  ne  quaefieris  (fcire  nefas)  quern  mihi,  quern  dbi 
Finem  Dii  dederint,  Leuconoe,  neu  Babylonios 
Tentaris  numeros  : Ut  melius,  quidquid  erit,  pati ! ' 

Whihl  the  Chaldeans  bufied  themfelves  in  thefe  and  other  arts  of 
divination,  true  fcience  was  very  little  indebted  to  their  labours.  We 
have  fcarcely  any  remains  of  their  aftronomical  obfervations  and 
opinions.  As  to  the  latter,  the  lofs  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  following  fpecimens.  According"  to  Plutarch, 
and  Vitruvius,  who  quote  Berofus,  it  was  their  opinion,  that  an 
eclipfe  of  the  moon  happened,  when  that  part  of  its  body  which  is 
deftitute  of  fire  is  turned  toward  the  earthj.  From  the  fame  authority 
Seneca  * gives  it  as  a notion  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  when  all  the 

• Sextus  Empir.  Adv.  Math.  1.  v.  p.  339.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii.  p.  83.  Manilius,  1.  ii. 
ver.  ^56.  Jamblich.  de  Myfter.  §8.  c.  4.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  494.  Voffius  de 
Theolog.  Gent.  1.  ii.  c.  47.  **  L,  i.  Od.  xi.  i. 

® Afk  not — ’tis  impious  toinquiie — what  date 
The  limit  of  your  life  is  fix’d  by  fate  : 

Nor  vainly  Babylonian  numbers  try  ; 

But  wifely  wait  your  lot,  to  live  or  die. 

**  Plut.  de  Placit.  Phil.  1.  ii.  c.  29.  Comp.  Eufeb.  Prep.  1,  xv.  c.  51.  Vitruv. 
1.  ix,  c.  4.  * Quaeft.  Nat.  1.  iii.  c.  29. 
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planets  lhall  meet  in  Cancer,  the  world  will  be  confumed  by  fire, 
and  that  when  they  fhall  meet  in  Capricorn,  it  will  be  deftroyed  by 
an  inundation.  They  thought  the  form  of  the  earth  to  be  that  of  a 
boat  \ 

The  fum  of  the  Chaldaic  Cofmogony,  as  it  is  given  by  Berofus  in 
his  Babylonica,  preferved  by  Syncellus divefted  of  allegory,  is,  that 
in  the  beginning  all  things  confifted  of  darknefs  and  water;  that 
Belus,  or  a divine  power,  dividing  this  humid  mafs,  formed  the 
world;  and  that  the  human  mind  is  an  emanation  from  the  divine 
nature  *. 


* Diod.  sic.  loc.  clt.  Chronic,  p.  28. 

* Vidend.  Tribbechovius  de  Phil.  Mor,  inter  Barbaros,  c.  4.  Perizon.  in  Orlg, 
Bab.  Rhodigin.  Antiq.  Le£t.  j6.  Vofs.  de  Sclent  Math.  c.  xxx.  § 5.  De  Theol. 
Gent.  1.  ii.  c.  47.  Werenfels  de  Logoniach.  Erudit.  c.  vi.  Buddaei  Hift.  Eccl.  Per. 
V.  ii.  feft.  5.  Patricius  de  Zoroaft,  Urfinus  de  Zor.  &c.  ed.  Norimb.  i66i.  Het- 
tinger. Hift.  Or.  p.  365.  Herbelot.  Bibl.  Or.  Voc.  Zor.  Kircher  Oedip.  iEgypt. 
p.  216.  Jonfius  de  Script.  Hift.  Phil.  1.  ii.  Schroeerus  in  Imp.  Bab.  Herbert  Re- 
jig. Gent.  Pet.  Fred.  Arpe  de  Talifmanibus.  Anc.  Univ.  Hiftory.  vol.  iv.  DifT.  on 
Zoroafter.  Prideaux  Connedlion,  b.  iv.  Shuckford’s  Harmony,  b.  viii.  Weidler. 
Hift.  Aftron.  Naudaei  Apol.  pro  Viris  magnis  Magias  ftifpe£tis,  c.  viii.  Burnet. 
Archaeol.  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  iv. 
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ONCERNING  the  philofophy  of  the  Perfians,  which  comes 
next  under  our  confideration,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a fatisfadloiy 
judgment:  for,  we  have  no  information  upon  this  fubject,  but  from 
the  Greeks  and  Arabians ; and  the  accounts  we  receive  from  both 
are  liable  to  material  objections.  The  Greeks  had,  indeed,  fufficient 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  affairs,  the  religion, 
and  the  tenets  of  this  people : but  their  inveterate  enmity  againff 
the  Perfians,  rendered  them  incapable  of  giving  a fair  reprefentation 
of  what  they  faw  or  heard;  and  their  partiality  to  their  own  inffitu- 
tions  led  them  to  fpeak  contemptuouily  of  thofe  of  ail  barbarous  na- 
tions. As  to  the  Arabians,  notwithftanding  the  credit  which  has  been 
given  them  by  feveral  writers  of  diftinguiffied  erudition,  particularly 
by  Pococke,  Prideaux,  Beaufobre,  and  Hyde,  it  muff  be  confeffed 
that  difficulties,  of  ftill  greater  magnitude,  embarrafs  their  teftimony. 
Not  to  urge,  that  the  Arabian  writers  were  little  qualified,  either  by 
natural  temper  or  by  education,  for  the  arduous  talk  of  examining 
queftions,  which  time  had  involved  in  the  deepeft  obfeurity;  it  is 
moft  evident,  that  the  fhameful  praClice,  which,  after  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  prevailed  amongft  the  Arabians,  of  fupporting  their  new 
religion  at  the  expence  of  truth,  and  making  ufe  of  every  kind  of 
falfehood,  particularly  that  of  impofing  upon  the  world  fappofititious 
writings,  in  order  to  reconcile  Jews  and  Chriftians  to  their  fyftem, 
renders  their  evidence,  in  all  doubtful  cafes,  exceedingly  liable  to 
fufpicion.  That  this  charge  againff  the  Arabian  writers  is  not  with- 
out foundation,  will  fully  appear  in  the  fequel,  and  cannot  indeed  be 
queffioned  by  thofe  who  have  read  their  works  without  prejudice, 
a?nd  obferved  what  abfurd  fables  they  have  endeavoured  to  pafs  upon 
the  world,  under  the  fanCtion  of  ancient  names,  for  genuine  hiffory. 
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It  muft  not,  therefore,  be  thought  furprifing,  if,  even  from  fuch 
eminent  modern  writers  as  thofe  above  mentioned,  we  receive,  with 
fome  degree  of  hefitation,  accounts  of  the  antient  Perfians  which 
are  given  wholly  upon  the  credit  of  the  Arabians,  and  prefume  to 
queftion,  whether,  in  reporting  thefe  accounts,  fufficient  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  nature  of  hiflorical  evidence.  We  perceive 
much  occafion  for  this  kind  of  fufpicion,  in  the  writings  of  the 
learned  Hyde,  whofe  fondnefs  for  oriental  learning  feems  to  have  led 
him  to  magnify  flight  conjectures  and  doubtful  traditions  into  certain 
fadls,  and  to  have  prevented  him  from  making  a judicious  ufe  of  the 
immenfe  mafs  of  materials  with  which  his  erudition  furnifhed  him*. 
Having  laid  it  down  to  ourfelves  as  an  invariable  rule,  not  to  admit 
any  authority  till  we  have  carefully  examined  its  foundation,  we  mull 
be  allowed  not  to  give  credit  to  modern  reports,  unlefs  we  find  them 
fupported  by  more  folid  evidence  than  that  of  the  Arabians,  and 
confirmed  either  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  Greek  writers, 
or  by  circumftances  of  probability  derived  from  fome  other  quarter. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  pofiibly  lay  before  our  readers 
an  impartial  hiffory  of  philofophy. 

Philofophy  was  introduced,  or  rather  revived  and  corredied,  among 
the  Perfians,  by  Zardusht,  whom  the  Greek  writers  call  Zo- 
roaster. The  different  accounts  given  of  Zoroafler  by  the 
Greeks,  and  by  the  Arabians  and  Perfians,  can  only  be  reconciled  by 
fuppofing,  as  we  have  done,  that  the  Chaldean  and  the  Perfian  Zo- 
roafter  were  different  perfons,  and  that  the  latter  lived  at  a much 
feter  period  than  the  former.  From  comparing  thefe  accounts*’,  it 

* Comp.  Bayle’s  Di£l.  Zoroafter.  Works  of  the  learned,  1701,  p.  405.  Mo- 
Iheim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  S.  i.  p.  ii.  c.  i.  § 2.  Not.  ad  Cudworth,  c.  iv.  § 16.  n.  28. 
Baumgarten  Notes  on  Ant.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  n.  75.  Montfaucon  Antiq.  t.  ii.  p.  ii. 

1.  iv.  c.  6.  Fabricii  Bibliogr.  Ant.  p.  31.  A.  Tierre  in  Monum.  Vet.  Antii.  Re- 
naudot,  the  author  of  Anciennes  Relations  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine^  cenfures  Hyde,  for 
having  preferred  the  teftimony  of  one  obfcure  and  enigmatical  author,  who  wrote  only 
120  years  before  his  time,  to  the  authority  of  all  antiquity. 

**  Vid.  Agathias,  1.  ii.  Clem,  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  304.  Huet.  Dem.  Ev.  Prep. 
Pr.  iv.  c.  5.  Abulfeda  apud  Pococke  Spec.  Hift.  Arab.  p.  146.  Hyde  Rel.  vet.  Perf. 
p.  293.  Suidas  in  Zor, 
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is  probable  that  the  latter  was  of  Perfian  extrafdon,  and  was  born  in 
Media.  What  the  Arabian  writers  report  concerning  his  having 
been  early  inftrudted  by  the  Jews,  feems  to  be  a fiftion  invented 
to  obtain  credit,  among  the  Jews  and  Chriilians,  to  the  dodlrines 
which  they  profelTed  to  have  received  from  him.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, improbable,  that  he  might  have  learned  fome  things  from  the 
Ifraelites  reliding  in  Babylon,  which  might  be  of  ufe  to  him  in  exe- 
cuting his  delign  of  correcting  the  doftrine  of  the  Perfian  Magi, 
though  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  fpecify  the  particulars. 

Several  miracles  are  afcribed  to  Zoroafter,  fuch  as  an  artful  im- 
poftor  would  naturally  attempt,  and  would  not  perhaps  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  perform.  It  is  faid,  particularly,  that  he  fuffered  melted  me- 
tal to  be  poured  upon  his  bofom,  and  held  fire  in  his  hand,  without 
fuffering  any  injury \ Having  by  thefe  and  other  artifices  eftablifhed 
his  credit,  it  is  related  that  he  undertook  the  revival  and  improve- 
ment of  the  religion  of  the  antient  Magi,  which  had  long  before 
this  time  prevailed  in  Media  and  Perfia,  but  which,  in  confequence 
of  the  mafiacre  of  the  Magi  (who  after  the  death  of  Cambyfes  had 
ufurped  the  government)  had  been  interrupted,  and  almofi;  entirely 
fupplanted,  by  the  worlhip  of  the  ftars,  to  which  the  Perfians,  with 
their  king  Darius,  were  addifled.  Much  is  alfo  faid  by  the  Arabian 
writers,  concerning  the  learning  which  Zoroafter  acquired  from  the 
Indian  Brachmans ; concerning  the  influence  which  he  obtained  with 
Darius,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which  he  propagated  his  fyfl:em ; and 
laftly,  concerning  his  affaflination,  by  Argafpis,  king  of  the  Eaftern 
Scythia,  at  the  fiege  of  BaCtria But  the  filence  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  at  this  time  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Perfia, 
and  after  Alexander’s  conquefts  mufl  have  become  pofTeffed  of  many 
Perfian  records,  is  a circumftance  which  calls  a cloud  of  fufpicion 
over  thefe  relations.  Thus  much,  however,  may  be  admitted  as 
probable ; that  there  was  in  Perfia,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hyflafpes,  a 
reformer,  who,  affuming  the  antient  name  of  Zoroafter,  brought  back 

® Hyde  p.  311.  Prid.  Conn.  p.  214. 

**  Hyde,  c.  24.  p.  313.  Prideaux.  p,  221.  Bayle,  Zor.  PocockeSpecim.  Hift.  Arab, 
p.  146,  See. 
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the  Perfians  from  the  worfhip  of  the  ftars,  to  their  antient  worfhip  of 
fire,  with  fome  innovations  both  in  dodtrine  and  ceremonies.  Perhaps 
too  it  may  be  added,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  aftronomy,  with  the 
medical  art,  and  with  other  branches  of  learning,  as  far  as  they  were 
at  that  time  advanced  in  the  Eaft.  Both  the  reality  and  the  fuccefs 
of  this  attempt  are  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  Lucian,  who  re- 
lates, that  in  his  time  the  antient  religion  of  the  Magi  flourifhed 
among  the  Perfians,  the  Parthians,  the  Badtrians,  the  Chorafmians, 
the  Sacans,  the  Medes,  and  other  barbarous  nations  And  the  re- 
ports of  modern  travellers  give  farther  credit  to  this  relation  ; for 
we  learn  from  them,  that  there  is  ftill,  in  the  province  of  Carmania, 
a fedt,  who  adhere  to  the  dodtrines  of  Zoroafter,  and  worfhip  fire 
according  to  the  infiitutions  of  the  antient  Magi. 

To  Zardufht,  or  the  Perfian  Zoroafter,  many  writings  areaferibed. 
One  of  thefe,  called  the  Zendy  is  faid  to  be  ft  ill  remaining  among  the 
followers  of  Zoroafter,  and  is  efteemed  of  facred  authority.  It  is 
written  in  the  Perfian  language,  and  confifts  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  contains  their  forms  of  devotion  and  order  of  ceremonies; 
the  other,  the  precepts  of  religion  and  morality.  A portion  of  this 
book,  or  of  a compendium  of  it,  called  the  Sadder,  is  read  to  the 
people,  on  every  facred  day,  by  their  priefts There  is,  however, 
much  reafon  to  queftion,  whether  this  book  be  of  fuch  antient 
date  as  the  time  of  Zoroafter  : probably,  it  was  written  about  the 
time  when  ma,ny  Jews  and  Chriftians  refided  among  the  Perfians, 
that  is,  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  Many  other  works  in 
aftrology,  phyfics,  theology,  &c.  have  been  attributed  to  Zoroafter, 
but  they  are  all  loft,  and  it  is  probable  that  moft  of  them  were 
forged  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  impofture. 

Fragments  of  a work,  entitled  'The  Oracles  of  Zoroafter,  are  ftill 
extant.  A fmall  colledlion  of  thefe  fragments,  confiftingof  only  fixty 
verfes,  was  publifiied  ® by  Pletho.  Patricius  afterwards  made  a much 

* In  LongJEV.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  8i8.  See  Prideaux  Conne£l.  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

* See  a Latin  verfion  of  the  Sadder,  in  Hyde  Rel.  Perf.  p.  431,  hz. 

* Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  j.  p.  246.  * Paris,  An.  1538,  1^89.  Ainft,  1689. 
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larger  colleftion,  containing  323  verfes,  with  the  commentaries  of 
the  Platonic  philofophers  Several  other  editions  of  thefe  verfes 
have  been  pubiilhed,  and  much  pains  has  been  taken  by  various 
writers  to  explain  them.  Stanley  has  fubjoined  to  his  account  of 
"The  Lives  of  Philofophers  a corred;  tranilation  of  them.  They  are 
quoted,  with  the  highell  refped:,  by  philofophers  of  the  Alexandrian 
fchool,  as  genuine  remains  of  Chaldean  wifdom.  But  they  abound  fo 
much  in  the  ideas  and  language  peculiar  to  that  fchool,  that  it  is 
probable  they  were  written  by  fome  Platonifl,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  century ; a period  when  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  to  attempt  to  fupport  the  falling  credit  of  gentile  philo- 
fophy,  by  fpurious  writings 

Befides  Zoroafter,  we  have  few  eminent  names  remaining,  among 
the  antient  Perlian  philofophers.  The  prince  Hyftafpes  has  been 
ranked  in  this  clafs ; and  it  is  related  % that  he  ordered  his  fon  Darius 
to  infcribe  upon  his  tomb  the  title  of  Mafter  of  the  Magi.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that,  after  the  ufual  manner  of  kings  in  antient  times,  he  unit- 
ed in  himfelf  the  two  charadlers  of  high  prieft  and  fovereign  prince. 

* Publifhed  at  the  end  of  his  Nova  Philofophia  de  Univerfis.  Ferrar.  I59i« 
Venet.  1593. 

’*  Compare  Stanley,  p.  1176.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  247,  249.  Mofheim. 
Not.  ad  Cudworth,  p.  340.  n.  54.  Hyde,  p.  386.  Burnetii  Archseologia,  p.  28. 

* Ammianus  Marcell.  1.  xxiii.  c.  5. 

* Hyde,  Prideaux,  and  others,  mention  ancient  books  of  Zoroafter,  which  are  at  this 
day  extant  among  the  Gheuri  and  other  profeflbrs  of  the  Zoroaftrian  fuperftition,  and 
made  ufe  of  in  their  facred  worfhip,  copies  from  which  have  been  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land and  France.  A catalogue  of  thefe  and  other  Perfian  MSS.  lodged  in  the  library  of  the 
King  of  France,  was  publiftied  by  M.Anquetil  du  Perron,  in  his  travels,  and  is  copied  in 
the  "Journal  de  Savans  for  July,  1762.  But  thefe  books,  written  partly  in  the  Zendic 
or  facred,  and  partly  in  the  vulgar  Perfian  language,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  a narrative 
of  miracles  and  revelations,  by  which  Zoroafter  is  faid  to  have  eftablifhed  his  religion,  or 
a collection  of  precepts  for  religious  ceremonies.  Some  of  them  indeed  treat  of  funda- 
mental dodlrines  of  theology,  taught  among  the  worfliippers  of  fire  ; but  it  is  probable, 
from  the  tenets  contained  in  thefe  books,  many  of  which  feem  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,  from  the  entire  filence  of  Greek  authors  who  wrote 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  concerning  thefe  books,  and  from  other  confiderations,  that 
they  were  written  at  a later  period,  for  the  purpofe  of  appeafing  the  refentment  of  their 
Mahometan  perfecutors. 
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Hoftanes  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Eufebius*  as  an  eminent  Perfian  phi- 
lofopher,  who  borrowed  his  learning  from  the  Egyptians : but  it  is, 
not  without  reafon,  fufpedted  by  Scaliger  and  Bochart,  that  the  paf- 
fage  is  furreptitious,  and  was  inferted  by  Panodorus,  a monk,  in 
order  to  give  the  fanftion  of  antiquity  to  the  art  of  alchymy. 

Though  our  information  concerning  the  hiftory  of  philofophy 
among  the  Perfians,  in  the  ages  prior  to  the  time  of  Zoroafler,  is 
very  imperfeft,  it  is  certain,  from  the  united  teftimony  of  the 
Greeks  and  Arabians,  that  long  before  that  time  the  Magi  exifled  as 
a body,  and  were  the  official  guardians  of  religion  and  learning.  The 
religion  which  they  taught,  conlifted  in  the  worffiip  of  the  fun  or 
fire;  a pradfice  which  prevailed  among  the  Aflyrians,  Chaldeans, 
and  many  other  eafiiern  nations’*.  The  name  under  which  the  Per- 
fians worffiipped  the  fun,  or  rather  the  invifible  Deity,  whom  they 
fuppofed  to  be,  in  a peculiar  manner,  refident  in  this  luminary,  was 
Mithras.  Both  Herodotus*  and  Strabo ‘‘  relate,  that  the  Perfians 
worffiipped  none  of  the  gods  but  the  fun : and  it  appears,  from  com- 
paring the  infcriptions  on  feveral  antient  Perfian  monuments  yet  re- 
maining, that  Mithras  was  the  name  of  this  divinity.  Among  thefe 
are  the  following':  Deo  Soli  inviSlo  Mithree-,  and,  Omnipotenti  deo 
Mithrce.  The  hiftorians  juft  cited  add,  that  the  Perfians  facrificed 
horfes  to  the  fun;  a circumftance  to  which  Ovid  alludes  when  he 
fays  ^ : 

Placat  equo  Perfis  radiis  Hyperlona  cindlum, 

Ne  detur  celeri  vidtima  tarda  Deo®. 

It  may  be  conjedlured,  that,  in  a more  remote  period,  fome  emi* 

• Chron.  1.  i.  p.  43. 

Voffius  de  Theol.  Gent.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Selden  de  Dils  Syrils.  pafT.  Herbert  de  Rel. 
Gent.  0,4.  ' L:  i.  c.  131.  <*  L.  xv. 

* Spanhemius  ad  Jul.  Caef,  p.  144.  Van  Dale,  DilT.  ix.  ad  ant.  Marm.  p.  ibi 

^ Faftor.  1.  j.  V.  383. 

s The  horfe,  renown’d  for  fpeed,  the  Perfians  flay, 

A welcome  viftim  to  the  God  of  day. 
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nent  hero,  or  public  benefadlor,  whofe  name  was  Mithras,  had 
after  his  death  been  deified ; for,  in  certain  ancient  Perfian  monu- 
ments, Mithras  is  reprefented  as  a mighty  hunter,  armed  with  a 
fword,  having  a tiara  on  his  head,  and  riding  a bull  Perhaps  the 
Perfians  might  conceive  the  foul  of  this  hero  to  be  refident  in  the 
fun,  and  might  afterwards  transfer  their  worfhip  to  the  fun  itfelf, 
under  the  name  of  Mithras.  But,  whatever  be  thought  of  this  con- 
jedture,  it  can  fcarely  be  doubted,  that  the  fun,  under  this  name,  was 
an  objedl  of  worfhip  among  the  Perfians. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whether  the  Perfians  worfhipped  the  fun  as 
immediately  the  fupreme  divinity,  or  confidered  him  as  the  vifible  re- 
prefen tation  of  a higher  in  vifible  power.  The  paffages  above  re- 
ferred to  have  been  urged  in  proof  of  the  former  opinion : in  fup- 
port  of  the  latter,  are  adduced  the  teftimonies  of  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  % who  fay,  that  the  Perfians  looked  upon  lightnings  as  the 
enfigns  of  the  fupreme  divinity  j and  of  Strabo  who  relates,  that 
they  called  the  whole  circuit  of  the  heavens,  God.  The  true  folu- 
tion  of  this  difficulty  probably  is,  that  the  vulgar  paid  their  worfhip 
immediately  to  the  fun,  as  the  vifible  fountain  of  light  and  heat, 
whilfl  the  more  enlightened,  conceiving  of  the  Deity  as  the  foul  of  the 
world,  diffufed  through  the  whole  circuit  of  the  univerfe,  imagined 
the  fun  to  be  the  chief  feat  of  this  divine  principle,  and  paid  homage 
to  that  luminary,  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  invifible  power.  Whilfl 
the  multitude  were  contented  with  a fenfible  objedl  of  devotion,  the 
Magi,  and  thofe  whom  they  inftrudled  in  the  mylleries  of  religion, 
confidered  the  fun  and  fire  merely  as  vifible  lymbols  of  the  animat- 
ing principle  of  the  univerfe. 

Befides  Mithras,  the  Perfians  worfhipped,  under  oppofite  cha- 
radters,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius,  the  former  as  the  author  of 
all  good,  the  latter  as  the  author  of  all  evil.  Perhaps  thefe  divinities 
were  originally,  like  Mithras,  merely  human  beings ; the  one,  a good 
prince,  who  had  diflinguiffied  himfelf  by  rendering  important  fer- 
vices,  military  or  civil,  to  his  countrymen  j the  other,  a tyrant,  who 

• Van  Dale  Marm.  ant.  DilT.  i.  ’’  L,  i.  c,  131. 

* Cyrop.  I,  i.  p.  65.  t Lib.  KV, 
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had  been  the  caufe  of  grievous  public  calamities  Arimanius  was 
not  called  by  the  Perfians  a god,  but  an  evil  dsemon,  and  they  always 
wrote  his  name  with  the  letters  inverted'’.  This  rude  and  vulgar 
fuperftition,  which  had  no  other  objedt  than  individual  men,  was 
afterwards  corredted  and  improved  by  philofophy,  till  it  was  changed 
into  the  worlhip  of  two  fpiritual  beings,  the  one  the  author  of  good, 
the  other  of  evil.  The  fyftem  which  fuppofes  two  fuch  principles 
in  nature,  feems  to  have  been  held  by  the  Perfian  Magi  before  the 
time  of  Zoroafter  j but  how  far  they  fuppofed  them  dependent  upon 
the  fupreme  divinity,  does  not  appear.  Zoroafter,  however,  cer- 
tainly taught  the  dodtrine  of  their  inferiority  to  the  firft  parent  of  all 
things',  and  introduced  many  alterations  into  the  religious  fyftem 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Magi,  which  are  intimately  connedted  with 
the  hiftory  of  philofophy. 

The  facred  fire,  which  the  Perfians  had  hitherto  worfhipped  upon 
altars  eredled  in  the  open  air,  Zoroafter  appointed  to  be  inclofed  in 
temples,  the  care  of  which  was  committed  to  an  order  of  Magi,  or 
priefts'*.  Thefe  Magi  were  divided  into  three  claftes.  The  firft 
confifted  of  the  inferior  priefts,  who  condudted  the  ordinary  ceremo- 
nies of  religion ; the  fecond  prefided  over  the  facred  fire ; the  third 
was  the  Archimagusy  or  high-prieft,  who  pofTefted  fupreme  authority 
over  the  whole  order.  They  had  three  kinds  of  temples;  firft, 
common  oratories,  in  which  the  people  performed  their  devotions, 
and  where  the  facred  fire  was  kept  only  in  lamps;  next,  public 
temples,  with  altars,  on  which  the  fire  was  kept  continually  burning, 
where  the  higher  order  of  the  Magi  diredted  the  public  devotions, 
and  the  people  aftembled,  to  perform  magical  incantations,  hear  in- 
terpretations of  dreams,  and  pradtice  other  fuperftitions ' ; and  laftly, 
the  grand  feat  of  the  Archimagus,  which  was  vifited  by  the  people 
at  certain  feafons  with  peculiar  folemnity,  and  to  which  it  was 
deemed  an  indifpenfible  duty  for  every  one  to  repair,  at  leaft  once  in 

• Leibnitz  Theodicee,  p.  ii.  § 138.  Mofheim.  ad  Cudworth,  p.  328. 

Hyde,  I.  c.  ' Plutarch,  1.  c.  *'  Hyde,  c.  28, 29,  30. 

• Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  Aillan.  1.  ii,  c.  17.  Valerius  Max.  I.  i,  c.  6. 
Strabo,  I.  xvi.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  1.  xxiv,  c.  6. 
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his  life.  This  principal  temple  was  eredled  by  Zoroafter,  in  the  city 
of  Balch,  and  remained  till  the  feventh  century,  when,  the  followers 
of  Zoroafter  being  driven  by  the  Mahometans  into  Carmania, 
another  building  of  the  fame  kind  was  raifed,  to  which  thofe  who 
ftill  adhered  to  the  antient  Penian  religion  reforted.  They  were  di- 
vided into  feveral  feftsj  but  this  diviiion  probably  rather  refpedied 
the  mode  of  conduding  the  offices  of  religion,  than  religious  tenets. 
The  kings  of  Perha  were  not  allowed  to  take  poffeffion  of  their  go- 
vernment, till  they  had  been  intruded  in  the  myfteries  of  religion, 
and  enrolled  among  the  Ma,gi*.  No  iniages,  or  ftatues,  were  per- 
mitted in  the  Perlian  worfhip.  Hence,  when  Xerxes  found  idols  in 
the  Grecian  temples,  he,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magi,  fet  them  on  fire, 
faying,  that  the  gods,  to  whom  all  things  are  open,  are  not  to  be 
confined  within  the  walls  of  a temple. 

The  account  which  Diogenes  Laertius'’  gives  of  the  Perfian  Magi  is 
this  : ‘‘  They  are  employed  in  worfhipping  the  gods  by  prayers  and 
facrifices,  as  if  their  worffiip  alone  would  be  accepted  ; they  teach 
their  dodrine  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  gods,  whom 
they  think  to  be  fire,  earth,  and  water  ; they  rejed  the  ufe  of  pic- 
tures and  images,  and  reprobate  the  opinion,  that  the  gods  are  male 
and  female  j they  difcourfe  to  the  people  concerning  juftice  j they 
think  it  impious  to  confume  dead  bodies  with  fire';  they  allow  of 
marriage  between  mother  and  fon  ; they  pradife  divination  and  pro- 
phecy, pretending  that  the  gods  appear  to  them  3 they  forbid  the 
ufe  of  ornaments  in  drefs  j they  clothe  themfelves  in  a white  robe ; 
they  make  ufe  of  the  ground  as  their  bed,  of  herbs,  cheefe,  and  bread 
for  food,  and  of  a reed  for  their  flaff.”  And  Strabo  relates'',  that 
there  were  in  Cappadocia  a great  number  of  Magi,  who  were  called 
Pyrethi^  or  worfhippers  of  fire,  and  many  temples  of  the  Perfian 
gods,  in  the  midfl  of  which  were  altars,  attended  by  priefls,  who  daily 
renewed  the  facred  fire,  accompanying  the  ceremony  with  mufic. 

The  religious  fyftem  of  the  Magi  was  materially  improved  by 


* Hyde,  p.  126.  Pocock,  ib.  p.  146.  * L.  i.  §6—9. 

* Conf.  Diofcorid.  Anthol.  1,  iii,  c.  4.  Lib.  xv. 
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Zoroafter.  Plutarch,  fpeaking  of  his  dodlrine,  fays  h Some  main- 
tain, that,  neither  is  the  v/orld  governed  hy  blind  chance  without  in- 
telligence, nor  is  there  one  mind  alone  at  the  head  of  the  univerfej 
but,  lince  good  and  evil  are  blended,  and  nature  produces  nothing 
unmixed,  we  are  to  conceive,  not  that  there  is  one  ftore-keeper, 
who,  after  the  manner  of  an  holf,  difpenfes  adulterated  liquors  to  his 
guefls,  but  that  there  are  in  nature  two  oppofite  powers,  counter- 
adling  each  others  operations,  the  one  accompliihing  good  defigns, 
the  other  evil.  To  the  better  power  Zoroafter  gave  the  name  of 
Oromafdes ; to  the  worfe  that  of  Arimanius  j and  affirmed,  that,  of 
fenfible  objecfls,  the  former  mofl  refembled  light,  the  latter  darknefs. 
He  alfo  taught,  that  Mithras  was  a divinity  who  adted  as  moderator 
between  them,  whence  he  was  called  by  the  Perfians,  the  Mediator.” 
After  relating  feveral  fabulous  tales  concerning  the  contcfls  between 
the  good  and  evil  daemon,  Plutarch,  ftill  reciting  the  dodtrines  of  Zo- 
roafter, proceeds : “ The  fated  time  is  approaching,  in  which  Ari- 
manius himfelf  fhall  be  utterly  deftroyed ; in  which  the  furface  of  the 
earth  fhall  become  a perfedt  plain,  and  all  men  fliall  fpeak  one 
language,  and  live  happily  together  in  one  focicty.”  He  adds,  on  the 
authority  of  Theopompus,  “ It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Magi,  that  each 
of  thefe  gods  fhall  fubdue  and  be  fubdued  by  turns  for  fix  thoufind 
years,  but  that,  at  laft,  the  evil  principle  fttall  periffi,  and  men  fhall 
live  in  happinefs,  neither  needing  food,  nor  yielding  a fliadow ; the 
God  who  diredts  thefe  things  taking  his  repofe  for  a time,  which, 
though  it  may  feem  long  to  man,  is  but  fhort.”  Diogenes  Laertius'’, 
after  Hecateus,  gives  it  as  the  dodtrine  of  Zoroafter,  that  the  gods 
(meaning,  doub tie fs,  thofe  of  whom  he  laft  fpeaks,  Oromafdes  and 
Arimanius)  were  derived  beings. 

Shariftan,  an  Arabian  writer,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
dodtrine  of  Zerdufht,  or  Zoroafter*’.  “ Zerdufht  atiirmed  light  and 
darknefs,  Yezdanand  Ahreman,  to  be  two  contrary  principles,  which 
were  the  origin  of  every  thing  fubfifting  in  the  world  j the  forms  of 
nature  being  produced  from  the  combination  of  thefe  principles : 

“ Ifis  et  Ofiris,  tom.  ii,  p.  155.  Loc.  cit.  ‘ Apud  Hyde,  p.  299. 
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but  maintained,  that  the  exiftence  of  darknefs  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  one  fupreme  Deity,  who  is  without  companion  or  equal,  but 
mud;  be  confidered  as  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  his  determina- 
tion to  create  the  world,  in  which  light  can  no  more  fubfift  without 
darknefs,  than  a vihble  body  can  exift  without  its  ihadow.”  To 
thefe  accounts  we  may  add  that  of  the  Neftorian  Bifhop,  Theo- 
dorus  Mopfueflenus,  who,  in  his  book  concerning  the  Magian  reli- 
gion of  the  Perfians,  fays  % that  according  to  their  dodtrine,  Zarva, 
or  the  chief  of  all  the  gods,  produced  Hormifda  and  Satana 

If  thefe  authorities  be  carefully  compared,  it  will  appear  probable, 
that  Zoroailer,  adopting  the  principle  commonly  held  by  the  an- 
tients,  that  from  nothing  nothing  can  be  produced,  conceived  light, 
or  thofe  fpiritual  fubftances  v/hich  partake  of  the  adtive  nature  of 
lire  and  darknefs,  or  the  impenetrable,  opaque,  and  paffive  mafs 
of  matter,  to  be  emanations  from  one  eternal  fourcej  that,  to  the 
derived  fubftances  he  gave  the  names,  already  applied  by  the  Magi 
to  the  caufes  of  good  and  evil,  Oromafdes  and  Arimanius  j and 
that  the  firH  fountain  of  being,  or  the  fupreme  divinity,  he  called 
Mithras.  ThTe  adtive  and  paffive  principles  he  conceived  to  be 
perpetually  at  variance } the  former  tending  to  produce  good,  the 
latter  evil;  but  that,  through  the  mediation  or  intervention  of 
the  fupreme  bhng,  the  conteh  would  at  laft  terminate  in  favour  of 
the  good  principle.  According  to  Zoroaher,  various  orders  of 
fpiritual  beings,  gods  or  daemons,  have  proceeded  from  the  deity, 
v/hich  are  more  or  lefs  perfedt,  as  they  are  at  a greater  or  lels 
diftance,  in  the  courfe  of  emanation,  from  the  eternal  foun- 
tain of  intelligence ; among  which,  the  human  foul  is  a par- 
ticle of  divine  light,  which  will  return  to  its  fource,  and  par- 
take of  its  immortality  ; and  matter  is  the  laft  or  moft  diftant  ema- 
nation fiorn  the  fir  ft  fource  of  being,  which,  on  account  of  its 
diftance  from  the  fountain  of  light,  becomes  opaque  and  inert, 
and  whilft  it  remains  in  this  ftate  is  the  caufe  of  evil ; but,  being 
gradually  refined,  it  will  at  length  return  to  the  fountain  whencG 

• Apud  Photiiim,  CoJ,  81. 

* Compare  Pococke,  p.  147.  Fabric,  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  xiv,  p.  137. 
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it  flowed.  This  doftrine  of  emanation  afterwards  produced  many 
fanciful  opinions  in  theology  *. 


* Vidend.  Mofheitn  de  Caufis  fuppof.  Libr.  Huet.  Dem.  Ev.  Prop.  iv.  c.  5.  Bud- 
daei  Eccl.  Hift.  tom.  ii.  Kircher  CEdip.  tom.  ii.  p.  ii.  Mopfueftenus  de  Mag.  Perf. 
apud  Photiiim.  Solini  Polyh.  c.  55.  Rhodigin.  Ant.  Left,  xiii.  Selden  de  Diis  Syr. 
Proleg.  et  Synt.  ii.  c.8.  Van  Dale,  DilT.  i.  ix.  ad  Ant.  Marm.  Montfaucon  Diar. 
Ital.  c.  14.  Fabric,  Bibl.  Ant.  c.  viii.x.  Fab,  Bib.  Gr.  vol.  xi/.  p,  137.  J.  Fir- 
mic.  de  Error,  p,  414.  VolT.  de  Orig.  Idol.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  Beaufobre  de  Manich.  tom.  i. 
Anc.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  & notes.  Bayer  Hift.  Regni  Baftr.  Leibnizii  Theodicee, 
pr^f. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  INDIANS, 

From  whatever  quarter  India,  the  country  which,  as  adjacent 
to  Perfla,  next  comes  under  our  notice,  received  its  wifdom, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  wife  men  very  early  obtained  a high 
degree  of  reputation.  We  find  that  it  was  vifited,  for  the  purpofe 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  by  Pythagoras,  Anaxarchus,  Pyrrho,  and 
others,  who  afterwards  became  eminent  philofophers  in  Greece. 

It  is  not,  however,  eafy  to  colled:  fatisfadory  information  concern- 
ing the  antient  philofophical  hiftory  of  thefe  remote  countries.  Mo- 
dern travellers,  either  from  the  want  of  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  the  country,  and  a ready  accefs  to  the  interior 
regions,  or  from  the  changes  which  have  happened  in  the  tenets  and 
cufioms  of  thefe  nations  fince  they  have  been  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Moguls,  or  on  account  of  the  poetical  and  allegorical  drefs 
in  which  the  hiftory  of  India  is  clothed,  or  laftly,  through  the 
Vol.  I,  ‘ H fufpiciou 
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fufpicion  of  fraud  which  hangs  upon  their  facred  books,  have  been 
able  to  furnifh  little  affiftance  to  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  fearching 
into  the  antiquities  of  India.  Our  chief  reliance,  in  this  part  of  our 
work,  mufc  be  upon  the  antients,  and  particularly  thofe  who  wrote 
after  the  time  when  Alexander  extended  his  conquefts  into  this 
country.  At  that  time,  much  information  v/as  gained  concerning 
the  religion,  the  tenets,  and  the  manners  of  the  Indians,  which  was 
afterwards  committed  to  writing,  and  is  preferved  in  the  geography 
of  the  accurate  Strabo,  in  the  v/orks  of  Plutarch  and  Arrian,  and 
afterwards  in  thofe  of  Porphyry,  PhiloJfratus,  and  others.  But  even 
thefe  writers  mufi:  be  read,  upon  this  fubjeft,  with  fome  degree  of 
diftrufl;  ^ for  their  accounts  are  given  wholly  upon  the  reports  of  un- 
known perfons,  who  themfelves  vifited  only  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
country  i and  they  are  written  under  the  flrong  bias  of  a difpofition 
to  judge  of  the  Oriental  philofophy  by  comparing  it  with  the 
Grecian. 

In  the  moll  antient  times,  we  find  among  the  Indians  a race  of 
v/ife  men,  who  are  fometimes  called  Gymnofophifts,  from  their 
cuflom  of  appearing  with  the  greater  part  of  the  body  naked,  and 
fometimes  Brachmans  : but  this  latter  is  properly  the  name  of  only- 
one  clafs  of  thefe  philofophers,  who  were  divided  into  feveral 
fefts 

The  Brachmans  were  all  of  one  tribe.  From  the  time  of  their 
birth  they  were  put  under  guardians,  and,  as  they  grew  up,  had  a 
fucceffion  of  inffruftors.  They  were  in  a Bate  of  pupillage  till 
thirty-fix  years  of  age ; after  which  they  were  allowed  to  live  more 
at  large,  to  wear  fine  linen  and  gold  rings,  to  live  upon  the  flefh  of 
animals  not  employed  in  labour,  and  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  they 
pleafed.  Others  fubmitted,  through  their  whole  lives,  to  a flridier 
difcipline,  and  paffed  their  days  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with 
no  other  food  than  fruits,  herbs,  and  milk.  The  Samansans  were  a 
fociety,  formed  of  thofe  who  voluntarily  devoted  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  divine  wifdom.  They  gave  up  all  private  property,  and 

® Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  822.  Conf.  Schmidii  DiiT.  de  Gymnof.  & Eayle,  Porphyr.  de 
Abft.  1.  iv.  § 17.  Laert.  1.  i.  §1.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  1.  vii.  c.  2. 
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committed  their  children  to  the  care  of  the  ftate,  and  their  wives  to 
the  prote6lion  of  their  relations.  They  were  fupported  at  the  public 
expence,  and  fpent  their  time  in  contemplation,  in  converfation  on 
divine  fubjedls,  or  in  afts  of  religion.  A wonderful  circumftance  is 
related  concerning  thefe  philofophers ; that  frequently,  without  any 
apparent  reafon  from  ill-health  ftr  misfortunes,  they  formed  a refolu- 
tion  to  quit  the  world,  and,  when  they  had  communicated  their  in- 
tention to  their  friends,  immediately,  without  any  expreffions  of  re- 
gret on  the  one  fide,  or  of  apprehenfion  on  the  other,  threw  them- 
felves  into  a fire  which  they  had  themfclves  prepared  for  the  occafion. 
There  w’as  another  fedf,  called  the  Hylobeans,  who  lived  entirely  in 
forefts,  upon  leaves  and  wild  fruits,  wore  no  other  clothing  than  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  praftifed  the  fevered:  abftinence  of  every  kind 

From  this  account  of  the  Indian  Gymnofophifts,  it  is  eafy  to  per- 
ceive, that  they  were  more  diftinguiflied  by  feverity  of  manners 
than  by  the  cultivation  of  fcience,  and  that  they  more  refembled  mo- 
dern monks  than  antieiit  philofophers.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  al- 
lowed themfelves  a greater  latitude  of  manners  than  others  ; but  their 
general  characters  were,  rigid  abftinence,  indolence,  and  the  pride 
of  independence.  Of  their  high  fpirit  Strabo  relates  the  following 
example.  When  Oneficritus  w'as  commifiioned  by  Alexander  to 
invite  a body  of  thefe  philofophers  to  vifit  him,  they  refufed  to  go, 
faying  that,  if  Alexander  had  any  buiinefs  with  the  Brachmans,  he 
might  come  to  them. 

The  rigours  which  have  been,  and  are  to  this  day,  praCtifed  among 
the  Indians,  are  fuch  as  could  not  be  credited  but  upon  the  heft  au- 
thority. Pliny  relates  ^ that  fome  have  Food  with  their  eyes  ftead- 
faftly  fixed  upon  the  fun  from  morning  to  night ; and  that  others 
have  remained,  in  one  painful  pofture,  upon  the  burning  finds,  for 
whole  days : ftories  which  are  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  modern 
travellers concerning  the  voluntary  feverities,  and  even  tortures, 

“ Mcgadbenes  ap.  Strabon.  1.  c.  Pococice’s  Travels.  s 

Hift.  Nat.  1.  vii.  c.  2. 

^ Bernier’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.  Kempfer’s  Flift.  of  Japan,  vol.  i.  p.  3*^* 
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which  are  commonly  pradifed  upon  themfelves  by  the  Indian  Bra- 
mins. 

Such  examples  of  abftinence  and  hardy  endurance  could  not  fail 
to  make  a llrong  imprellion  upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and 
to  give  the  Gymnofophiils  great  influence,  in  an  age  of  ignorance 
and  fuperftition.^  In  order  to  preferve  and  increafe  their  power, 
they  made  ufe  of  two  expedients.  The  firft  was,  the  keeping 
among  themfelves  the  whole  bufinefs  of  foretelling  future  events. 

The  wife  men  alone,  ” fays  Arrian  % “ were  fkilled  in  the  arts  of 
divination,  or  permitted  to  pradife  them.  They  only  predided  the 
changes  of  the  feafons  or  public  calamities,  thinking  it  a degradation 
of  themfelves,  or  their  art,  to  employ  it  upon  trifling  occafions.” 
They,  doubtlefs,  made  ufe  of  this  precaution,  in  order  to  render 
themfelves  the  more  neceffary  to  the  ruling  powers,  who  would 
eafily  perceive  the  value  of  fuch  an  inflrument  of  fuperftition.  The 
other  expedient,  by  means  of  which  they  maintained  their  authority, 
was,  the  appropriating  to  themfelves  the  regijlation  of  religious  con- 
cerns. To  eflablifh  their  reputation  for  fandity,  they  fpent  the 
greater  part  both  of  the  day  and  the  night  in  performing  ads  of 
worfhip,  which  were  chiefly  addreffed  to  the  fun  By  thefe  means, 
they  made  themfelves  of  confequence  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  be- 
came objeds  of  veneration  to  the  people;  fo  that  they  could  eafily 
gain  accefs  wherever  they  pleafed,  and  obtain  whatever  they  wifhed 
Many  tales  are  related  concerning  thefe  Gymnofophifls,  which  are 
too  ftrongly  marked  with  the  charaders  of  fidion  to  merit  a place 
in  the  hiftory  of  philofophy  k 

Among  the  few  Indian  philofophers,  whofe  names  have  been 
preferved  to  the  prefent  times,  the  mofl  celebrated  is  Buddas. 
Little  is  known  concerning  him,  more  than  that  he  was  a religious 
impoftor,  who,  by  pretending  to  a divine  original  and  miraculous 
birth,  obtained  credit  and  authority  whilfl  he  lived,  and,  after  his 

• In  Indicis  & Exped.  Alex.  1.  vii.  Porphyr.  1.  c.  et  Philoftrat.  U iii.  c.  13. 

® Strabo,  1.  c. 

^ Apuleii  Florid,  l.ii.  Alex,  ab  Alex.  I.  v.  c.  21.  Hieron.  contra  Jovinian.  § 22. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  305, 
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death,  was  honoured  with  divine  worlhip.  St.  Jerom  relates,  that 
he  boafted  of  having  been  brought  forth  from  the  fide  of  a l irgin  h 
This  impoflor  is  probably  the  fame  who  is  at  prefent  honoured  in 
Siam,  China,  and  Japan,  under  the  names  of  Somonacodom,  Xeko, 
and  Fohi. 

Among  thofe  Brachmans,  who  are  mentioned  with  refpecl  by  the 
Greek  writers  who  treat  of  the  time  when  Alexander  vifited  India, 
are  Dandamis  and  Calanus  ^ Dandamis  is  celebrated  for  the  bold- 
nefs  with  which  he  cenfured  the  intemperance  and  licentioufnefs  of 
Alexander  and  his  army,  in  a conference  which  he  held  with  One- 
fecritus.  Calanus,  when  he  faw  Alexander’s  mefiengers  clothed 
with  fine  linen  garments,  and  elegantly  adorned,  laughed  at  their 
effeminacy,  and  requefted  them,  if  they  wifiied  to  hold  any  confer- 
ence with  the  Brachmans,  to  lay  afide  their  ornaments,  and,  like 
them,  recline  naked  upon  the  rocks.  It  is  alfo  related,  that  when 
he  found  the  infirmities  of  age  coming  upon  him,  he  devoted 
himfelf  to  voluntary  death,  and  afcending  the  funeral  pile,  faid 
“ Happy  hour  of  departure  from  life,  in  which,  as  it  happened  to 
Hercules,  after  the  mortal  body  is  burned,  the  foul  fliall  go  forth 
into  light !”  The  dodirines  of  the  antient  Indians,  as  far  as  they  are 
at  prefent  known,  may  be  arranged  under  three  dalles.  Divine, 
Natural,  and  Moral. 

The  fum  of  their  dodlrine  concerning  Divine  Subjedls  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

God  is  light,  not  fuch  as  is  feen,  like  the  fun  or  fire,  but  intelli- 
gence and  reafon‘‘j  that  principle,  through  whofe  agency  the 
myfteries  of  knowledge  are  underfiood  by  the  wife.  He  never  pro- 
duced eyil,  but  lighvand  life,  and  fouls,  of  which  he  is  the  foie 
Lord.  The  formpr  and  governor  of  the  univerfe  pervades  it,  and  is 
invefted  with  it,  as  with  a garment : he  is  immortal,  and  fees  all 
things  ; the  ftars,  the  moon,  and  the  fun,  are  his  eyes.  He  is  bene- 
ficent, and  preferves,  directs,  and  provides  for  all.  The  human  mind 
is  of  celellial  origin,  and  has  a near  relation  to  God.  When  it  de- 

* Contra.  Jovin.  1.  c.  ^ Strabo,  1.  c.  Arrian,  1.  c. 

* Cic.  deDivin.  c,  23,  Val.  Max.  1,  i.  c.  8,  Aoyoj. 
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parts  from  the  bodjA,  it  returns  to  its  parent,  who  expedls  to  receive 
back  the  fouls  vrhich  he  has  fent  forth.  Befides  the  fupreme  di- 
vinity, inferior  deities,  proceeding  from  him,  are  to  be  worfhipped,  but 
not  with  the-  facrihce  of  harmieis  aniinals,  nor  in  temples,  and  upon 
-altars  adorned  with  gold  and  gems,  but  with  eyes  lifted  up  towards 
heaven,  and  with  minds  free  from  criminal  paffionsh 

The  notions,  which  the  antient  Indians  feem  to  have  had  of  God, 
approach  fo  near  to  the  tenets  of  the  Perlian  Zoroafter  on  this  fub- 
ject,  that  it  is  very  probable,  that  his  dodtrine  paffed  over  to  India, 
and  was,  in  part  at  leaft,  received  among  them.  In  fpeaking  of  the 
univerfe  as  the  garment  of  God,  their  idea  feems  to  have  been,  that 
the  inteliedfual  principle,  v/hich  animates  all  things,  is  contained 
wdthin  the  fphere  of  the  univerfe.  They  conceived  God  to  be  the 
foul  of  the  world,  a rational  and  intelledcual  light,  whence  all  good 
is  produced,  and  the  chief  feat  of  whofe  divinity  is  the  fun.  Their 
notion  of  divine  providence,  deduced  from  that  of  the  foul  of  the 
world,  probably  extended  no  farther,  than  that  this  principle  is  ne- 
ceffarily  the  firfl  fpring  of  all  motion,  life,  and  enjoyment;  and  fell 
far  diort  of  that  wife,  and  gracious  voluntary  fuperintendance,  which 
is  the  Chriflian  idea  of  providence.  The  human  foul  they  reprefent- 
ed  as  of  divine  original,  becaufe,  with  all  the  other  Eaftern  na- 
tions, they  conceived  it  to  be  a particle,  or  an  emanation,  of  that 
intelle<ftual  fire,  by  which  they  believed  the  univerfe  to  be  animated. 
Their  dodlrine  of  the  return  of  the  foul  to  God,  which  fome  have 
confounded  with  the  Chriflian  dodlrine  of  the  refurredlion,  feems  to 
have  meant  nothing  more,  than  that  the  foul,  after  being  difengaged 
from  the  groffer  material  body,  vrould  be  re-united  to  the  fountain 
of  all  being,  the  foul  of  the  v/orld.  It  is  an  opinion  flili  found  among 
the  Indians,  and  probably  of  very  antient  date,  that  there  is  in  nature 
a periodical  reflitution  of  all  things ; when,  after  the  return  of  ail  de- 
rived beings  to  their  fource,  they  are  again  fent  forth,  and  the  whole 
courfe  of  things  is  renewed.  Inferior  divinities  were,  doubtlefs, 
worfhipped  among  them  as  emanations  from  the  firfl  fpring  of  life. 

* Pfeudo-Origenis  Phiiofophum,  c.  24.  Palladius  de  Gent,  Ind.  p.  22,  31,  158. 
Clement.  Alex.  Stromat.  1.  iii.  p.  451. 
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Some  of  the  do6lrInes  of  the  Greeks  concerning  Nature,  are  fad 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Indians  h but  there  is  little  reafon  to 
doubt,  that  thefe  accounts  are  the  mere  fiftibns  of  Grecian  ingenuity 
and  vanity.  Natural  fcience  was  probably  no  farther  advanced  among 
them,  than  merely  to  furnifli  them  with  inftruments  of  impofture, 
in  the  arts  of  aftrology  and  divination. 

Many  extravagant  affertions  have  been  advanced  concerning  their 
Moral  fyftem.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  which  have 
been  tranflated  from  the  Indian  tongue  into  the  Perfian,  and  have 
paffed  from  thefe  into  European  languages,  were  written  by  an  an- 
tient  Indian  philofopher,  2000  years  before  Chritl.  But  the  work 
contains  many  internal  proofs,  that  it  was  written  at  a much  later 
period:  probably  it  was  the  production  of  fome  ingenious  Perfian, 
who,  to  give  it  the  greater  credit,  palled  it  upon  the  world  as  a relic 
of  the  antient  Indian  philofophy.  All  that  can  be  certainly  known 
concerning  the  morality  of  the  Indians,  mull  be  inferred  from  the 
manners  of  the  Brachmans  j whence  we  may  conclude,  that  it 
chiefly  conlilled  in  voluntary  aCls  of  abftinence  and  mortification, 
and  in  a contempt  of  death 

® Megaftheti'es  apud  Strabon.  ].  xv.  Fhiloftr.  1.  lii.  c.  34. 

* Vidend.  Palladius  de  Gent.  Ind.  et  Brachm.  Aminos,  de  .VIor.  Brachm.  BifTe  on 
the  Brachmans,  Load.  1665.  Burnet.  Arch.  c.  iii.  Heurn.  Ant.  Ph.  Barb.  I.  ii.  Horn. 
Hid.  Ph.  1.  ii.  Schmidii  DifP.  deGymnofoph.  Rbodog.  LeiSl.  xiii.  MafP.eus  de  Rebus 
Ind.  1.  i.  Beaufob.  de  Man.  tom.  i.  Thomafiusde  Manetis  Dogmaia.  Hift.  Sap.  tom.  i. 
Herbolet.  Bibl.  Or.  p.  ii8,  2c6,  456.  Starckii  Specimen  Sap.  Ind.  Vet.  Berol.  lOgy. 
Anc.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  ix. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  ARABIANS. 


Although  the  Greek  writers  have  been  entirely  fiient  con- 
cerning the  philofophy  of  the  antlent  Arabians,  and  even  the 
Saracens  themfelves  have  confelTed,  that  before  the  rife  of  Maho- 
metanifm,  their  country  was  in  a low  Hate  of  civilization,  yet  fome 
modern  writers  have  taken  much  pains  to  maintain,  that  Arabia  was 
very  early  diftinguilhed  by  wifdom.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion  it 
has  been  faid,  that  Pythagoras  acquired  a great  part  of  his  knowledge 
from  the  Arabians ; that  Mofes  fled  out  of  Egypt  into  this  country, 
and  carried  with  him  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians ; that  the  queen  of 
the  Eafi;,  who  vifited  Solomon,  was  of  Sabea,  a region  in  Arabia; 
and  that  the  wife  men,  who  vifited  Jefus,  were  from  this  country* **. 
But,  the  whole  flory  concerning  Pythagoras’s  journey  to  Arabia,  is, 
as  we  fliall  afterwards  fee,  extremely  uncertain ; and  if  it  were  not, 
nothing  more  could  be  fairly  inferred  from  this  circumftance,  than 
that  he  learned  from  the  Arabians  the  arts  of  divination,  with 
which  it  is  not  improbable  that,  like  the  reft  of  the  Eaftern  nations, 
they  were  well  acquainted ; and  with  refpedt  to  the  remaining  argu- 
ments, if  they  be  allowed  their  utmoft  force,  they  will  give  the 
Arabians  a very  fmall  fhare  of  the  credit  arifing  from  the  antient 
philofophy  of  the  Eaft. 

It  has  been  faid  ^ that  there  was  In  Arabia,  at  a very  remote 
period,  a fed;  of  philofophers  called  the  Zabians.  But  of  this  fed;  no 
mention  is  made  by  Greek  or  Roman  writers.  We  owe  all  our  in- 
formation concerning  them  to  the  Arabians,  from  whom  Maimo- 
nides%  the  Jew,  borrowed  his  account.  The  probable  truth  con- 

* Ludewig.  Dili',  de  Phil.  Turc.  Hal.  1691.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  § 2.  Grot,  in 
Matt,  il, 

**  Hyde  Rel.  Pcrf.  c.  3.  Pococke  Hift.  Eafl.  B.  i.  c.  8.  Spencer  de  Legibus  Heb. 
1.  ii.  c.  I.  ‘ MorehNebh.  p.  iii.  c.  29. 
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cerning"  them  is,  that  they  were  a mixed  body  of  Gentiles  and  Jews, 
who,  to  give  the  fanftion  of  antiquity  to  their  inftitutions,  pretended 
to  derive  them  from  Sabi  the  fon  of  Seth.  Their  religion  confifted 
in  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  the  ftars,  and  planets,  and  refembled 
the  antient  Chaldean  fuperftition  ; which  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  con- 
fidering  how  extenfively  the  Chaldean  tenets  were  fpread  through 
the  Eaft.  Their  fyftem  of  opinions  was  an  heterogeneous  mafs, 
which  mull  have  been  the  produce  of  a period  much  later  than  that 
of  which  we  are  now  treating 

The  fum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  antient  Arabians,  as  far  as  re- 
fpedts  our  fubjedl,  is,  that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  aftrono- 
my,  and  that  they  were  famous  for  their  ingenuity  in  folving  aenig- 
matical  queftions,  and  for  their  fkill  in  the  arts  of  divination Like 
the  neighbouring  Chaldeans  and  Perlians,  they  feem  to  have  had  their 
wife  men,  by  whom  their  knowledge,  fuch  as  they  had,  was  taught, 
and  their  religious  ceremonies  and  fuperftitious  arts  were  pradiifed. 
Pliny  mentions  the  Arabian  Magi,  and  fpeaks  of  Hippocus,  an  Ara- 
bian, as  belonging  to  this  order. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Arabians,  who  cultivated 
poetry,  were  unacquainted  with  moral  wifdom.  But  none  of  their 
moral  writings  are  remaining,  unlefs  we  allow  the  fables  of  Lok- 
mann  (tranflated  from  Arabic  into  Latin  by  Erpenius')  to  be  of  as 
antient  date  as  fome  have  conceived.  It  is  however  wholly  uncer- 
tain, at  what  period  the  fuppofed  author  of  thefe  fibles  lived ; and 
the  work  feems  rather  to  be  a colledlion  of  antient  fables,  than  the 
production  of  any  one  writer.  From  the  fimilarity  of  many  of  thefe 
fables  to  thofe  of  iEfop,  fome  have  inferred  that  Lokmann  and  .^Efop 
were  only  different  names  for  the  fame  perfon.  But  it  is  more 
likely,  that  the  compiler  of  thefe  fables  had  feen  thofe  of  iEfop,  and 
chofe  to  infert  fome  of  them  in  his  collection.  Whoever  was  tlie 
writer,  the  fables  afford  no  inelegant  fpecimen  of  the  moral  doCtrine 

= Abulfarius  Dynaft.  ix.  p.  184.  Porphyr.  Vet.  Pyth.  § 2.  Pocockc,  p.  147. 

**  Hift.  Nat.  1.  XXX.  c.  I. 

' Lugd.  Bat.  1615,  1656.  Vid.  Fabr.  Bib).  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  4OO. 
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of  the  Arabians  j better  adapted,  however,  to  popular  inftrudion 
than  to  the  improvement  of  philofophy,  which  the  Arabians  do  not 
appear  to  have  cultivated,  till  the  period  when  their  government 
paired  into  the  family  of  the  Abbafids 

* Vidend.  Urfinus  deZor.  Se£t.  vol.  i.  Horn.  Hift.  Ph.  1.  v.  P.  de  Ludewig  DifT. 
de  Hift.  Ph.  ap.  Turcas.  Hal.  1691.  Bochart.  Geog.  Sac.  p.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  27.  Le 
Moyne  Var.  Sac.  p.  685.  Spencer  de  Leg.  Heb.  1.  ii.  c.i.  Hettinger  Hift.  Or. 
p.  165.  Stoll.  Hift.  Ph.  Mor.  § 9.  Chardin  Voy.  de  Perf.  p.  iii.  p.  227. 


CHAP  VIL 

OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  PHENICIANS* 

Among  the  AHatic  nations  who  come  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  barbaric,  in  the  fenfe  before  explained,  the  Phe- 
nicians  are  the  only  people,  whofe  philofophical  hiftory  ftill  remains 
to  be  confidered. 

The  commercial  celebrity  of  this  people,  has  induced  fome  writers 
to  allow  them  great  credit  for  wifdom.  It  has  been  maintained,  that 
their  philofophers  taught  founder  principles  of  natural  fcience,  than 
thofe  of  any  other  eallern  nation.  Situated  as  they  were  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean  j obliged,  by  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
territory,  frequently  to  fend  forth  colonies  into  diftant  regions ; and 
led,  by  their  mercantile  connections,  into  an  extenlive  acquaintance 
with  foreigners,  they  enjoyed,  it  has  been  faid,  peculiar  advantages, 
for  difperling  abroad  their  native  Itock  of  knowledge,  and  for  pof- 
felfmg  themfelves,  in  return,  of  the  learning  and  wifdom  of  other 
countries.  A nation  of  merchants  would,  it  is  urged,  carry  on  a 
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traffic,  not  only  in  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth  and  in  manu- 
factures, but  in  arts  and  fciences. 

But  the  experience  of  modern  times,  in  which  navigation  and 
commerce  are  fo  much  more  extenfively  purfued  than  formerly,  is 
by  no  means  favourable  to  thefe  hypothetical  conclufions.  Mariners 
and  merchants  have  feldom  leifure  to  attend  to  the  improvement  of 
fcience.  There  can,  indeed,  be  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  Phe- 
nicians  were  acquainted  with  thofe  arts,  which,  at  that  time,  ad- 
mitted of  an  eafy  application  to  the  purpofes  of  gain.  As  far  as  they 
found  a knowledge  of  the  celeftial  phenomena  to  be  ufeful  in  navi- 
gation, they  were  aftronomers : and  as  far  as  experience  taught  them 
the  utility  of  numbers  in  mercantile  affairs,  they  were  mathemati- 
cians But  it  is  not  likely,  that  they  ffiould  have  much  leifure,  or 
inclination,  for  profecuting  fcientific  refearches  beyond  the  line  of 
practical  application;  and  fuch  a degree  of  knowledge  as  their  com- 
merce would  require,  could  hardly  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of 
philofophers.  Among  the  antient  Phenicians,  we,  however,  meet 
with  fome  individuals,  who,  on  account  of  the  inventions  which 
have  been  afcribed  to  them,  claim  attention. 

Moschus,  or  Mochus,  the  moft  antient  name  remaining  on  the 
liff  of  Phenician  philofophers,  was  a native  of  Sidon.  If  we  are  to 
credit  Jamblichus  ^ he  lived  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  After 
Pofidonius,  many  writers ' afcribe  to  him  a fyftem  of  philofophy, 
which  afterwards  rofe  into  great  celebrity  under  the  Grecian  philo- 
fophers, Leuiippus  and  Epicurus,  called  the  Atomic.  It  is  urged  in 
defence  of  this  opinion,  that  the  Monads  of  Pythagoras  were  the 
fame  with  the  Atoms  of  Mofchus,  with  which  Pythagoras  became 
acquainted  during  his  refidence  in  Phenicia;  and  that  from  Pytha- 
goras this  doCtrine  paffed  to  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  and  after- 
wards to  Leufippus  and  Epicurus 

“ Lucian  in  Toxari.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  v.  c.  I2.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  § 6.  p.  g. 
Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  158. 

Vita  Pythag.  c.3.  § 14. 

' Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  718.  Sext.  Empiric,  adv.  Phyf.  1.  i.  p.  621.  Laert.  1.  viii. 

■§  140.  Cudworth  Int.  Syft.  c.  i.  § 9. 

* Stobaei  Eel.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  13.  Arift.  Metaph.  1,  xiii.  c.  6. 
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To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  hngle  evidence  of  Pofidonius, 
the  Stoic,  who  lived  fo  many  ages  after  the  time  of  Mofchus,  to 
whom  Cicero  allows  little  credit,  and  of  whofe  authority  even  Strabo 
and  Sextus  Empiricus,  who  refer  to  him,  intimate  fome  fufpicion, 
is  too  feeble  to  fupport  the  whole  weight  of  this  opinion.  But  the 
circumftance,  which  moft  of  all  invalidates  it,  is,  that  the  method  of 
philofophifing  by  hypothefis  or  fyftem,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Greek  philofophers,  was  inconfiftent  with  the  genius  and  charafter 
of  the  barbaric  philofophy,  which  confiiled  in  limple  affertion,  and 
relied  entirely  upon  traditional  authority  The  argument  drawn 
from  the  hiftory  and  dodlrine  of  Pythagoras  will  afterwards  be  fully 
refuted,  when  it  is  fhown,  that  this  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Pythagoras 
has  been  involved  in  obfcurity  by  the  later  Platonifts,  and  that  nei- 
ther the  dodtrine  of  Monads,  nor  any  of  thofe  fyftems  which  are 
faid  to  have  been  derived  from  Mofchus,  are  the  fame  with  the  ato- 
mic dodlrine  of  Epicurus.  We  therefore  conclude,  that,  whatever 
credit  the  corpufcular  lyftem  may  derive  from  other  fources,  it  has 
no  claim  to  be  confidered  as  the  antient  dodtrine  of  the  Phenicians. 

Cadmus,  fo  celebrated  in  Grecian  hiftory,  was  a native  of  Sidon, 
who,  on  the  fettlement  of  a Phenician  colony  at  Thebes,  formed  the 
Greek  alphabet  on  the  foundation  of  the  Phenician  But,  though  this 
fadt  feems  to  be  well  afcertained,  it  affords  little  ground  for  ranking 
Cadmus  in  the  clafs  of  philofophers  : for  the  charadlers  which  he  in- 
troduced into  Greece,  were  not  the  invention  of  his  own  ingenuity; 
but  were  merely  conveyed  by  him  from  Phenicia  (where,  as  well  as 
in  other  Eaftern  countries,  they  had  long  been  in  ufe)  and  accom- 
modated to  the  Greek  language.  What  has  been  advanced  by  fome 
modern  writers,  to  prove  that  Cadmus  inftituted  fchools  of  philo- 
fophy at  Thebes,  being  grounded  merely  on  conjedlure,  can  deferve 
no  attention. 

The  only  remnants  of  antiquity,  which  treat  of  the  philofophy  of 
the  Phenician s,  are  fundry  fragments  of  the  Cofmogony  of  Sancho- 

* Burnet.  Archseol.  Phil,  c.  vi. 

Bochart,  p.  i.  1.  iv,  c.  34.  Montfaucon  Palaeogr.  1,  i.  c.  23.  Fabric.  BibJ. 
Gr.  V.  U p.  147. 
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niathon,  preferved  by  Eufebius  and  Theodoret.  Eufebius  % on  the 
authority  of  Porphyry,  fpeaks  of  Sanchoniathon  as  an  accurate  and 
faithful  hiftorian,  who  wrote  of  the  affairs  of  Phenicia  before  the 
Trojan  war,  about  the  time  of  Semiramis  j and  adds,  that  his  work, 
which  was  tranflated  by  Philo-Byblius  from  the  Phenician  into  the 
Greek  language,  contains  many  things,  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
Jews,  which  deferve  great  credir,  both  becaufe  they  agree  with  the 
Jewifh  writers,  and  becaufe  Sanchoniathon  received  thefe  particu- 
lars from  Hierombalus,  a prieft  of  the  god  Jao.  Theodoret”,  on 
the  fame  authority,  confirms  Eufebius’s  account  of  the  hlftorical 
ability  and  fidelity  of  Sanchoniathon,  and  fays,  that  he  applied  him- 
felf  diligently  to  the  examination  of  antient  records,  and  particularly 
took  pains  to  colledl  authentic  materials  for  the  hifiory  of  Taaut  or 
Thoth,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Hermes,  and  by  the  Romans,  Mer- 
cury. 

Upon  thefe  authorities,  or  rather  upon  the  mere  teffimony  of 
Porphyry,  many  learned  men  have  concluded,  that  the  genuine 
writings  of  Sanchoniathon  were  tranflated  by  Philo-Byblius,  and 
that  Sanchoniathon  derived  a great  part  of  his  information  from  the 
books  of  Mofes;  nay,  fome  have  fuppofed  that  Thoth  was  only 
another  name  for  Mofes  h But,  the  inconfiftencies,  chiefly  chro- 
nological, which  the  learned  have  detedted  in  thefe  accounts,  and 
efpecially  the  filence  of  the  antients  concerning  this  hiftorian,  who, 
if  he  had  deferved  the  charadler  given  him  by  Porphyry,  could  not 
have  been  entirely  over-looked,  create  a jufl;  ground  of  fufpicion, 
either  againfl:  Porphyry  or  Philo-Byblius.  It  feems  moil;  probable, 
that  Philo-Byblius  fabricated  the  work  from  the  antient  cofinogo- 
nies,  pretending  to  have  tranflated  it  from  the  Phenician,  in  order  to 
provide  the  Gentiles  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world, 
which  might  be  fet  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Mofes.  Eufebius  and 
Theodoret,  indeed,  who,  like  the  refl:  of  the  fathers,  were  too  cre- 
dulous in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  after  them  fome  eminent  modern 

“ Prep.  Evang.  1.  i.  c.  9. 

**  De  Curand.  Graec.  Affecfl:.  Serm.  ii. 

® Bocharti  Geog.  S.  p.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  17.  Huet,  Ev.  Prep.  1.  iv,  p.  50  and  70. 
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writers  % have  imagined,  that  they  have  difcovereda  refemblance  be- 
tween Sanchoniathon’s  account  of  the  formation  of  the  world  and 
that  of  Mofes.  But,  an  accurate  examination  of  the  doftrine  of 
Sanchoniathon,  as  it  appears  in  the  fragment  preferved  by  Eufebius, 
will  convince  the  unprejudiced  reader,  that  the  Phenician  philo- 
fophy,  if  indeed  it  be  Phenician,  is  diredtly  oppofite  to  the  Mofaic. 
Sanchoniathon  teaches,  that,  from  the  neceffary  energy  of  an  eternal 
principle,  adiive  but  without  intelligence,  upon  an  eternal  paffive 
chaotic  mafs,  or  Mot,  arofe  the  vifible  world.  A dodlrine,  of  which 
there  are  fome  appearances  in  the  antient  cofmogonies,  and  which 
was  not  without  its  patrons  among  the  Greeks.  It  is  therefore  not 
unreafonable  to  conjedfure,  that  the  vrork  was  forged  in  oppofition 
to  the  Jewiih  cofmogony,  and  that  this  was  the  circumfcance  which 
rendered  it  fo  acceptable  to  Porphyry. 

But,  though  little  credit  feemis  due  to  the  fragments  of  Sancho- 
niathon, of  which,  as  well  as  of  their  author,  nothing  is  known  but 
from  Porphyry  or  Suidas ; it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  the  Pheni- 
cians,  like  the  other  Eaftern  nations,  philofophifed  in  the  barbaric 
manner  concerning  the  origin  of  the  v/orld.  Strabo  mentions  feve- 
ral  Phenician  philofophers ; but  they  flourilhed,  after  the  Greeks 
had  introduced  their  fyftematic  mode  of  philofophifing  j a period, 
which  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  age  of  barbaric  philo- 
fophy 

^ Grotius  de  Verit.  Chr.  Rel.  1.  i.  § i6.  Huet.  1.  c.  Compare  Cumberland’s  Cof- 
mogony of  Sanchoniathon.  Introd.  to  Ant.  Univ.  Hiftory. 

* Vidend.  Bochart.  Geog.  Sac.  p.  ii.  I.  i.  c.  2.  1.  Iv.  c.  34.  Bayer  de  Phasn. 
Stud,  et  Invent.  Difi'.  Jen.  1709*  Scheffer  de  Phil.  Ital.  c.  Vi  Mofheim  ad  Cudw. 
c.  i.  § 6 — 10.  Le  Clerc  Bibl.  Choifee,  tom.  i.  p.  75.  Burnet.  Arch.  c.  vi.  Fabr. 
Bibl.  Gr.  V.  i.  p.  147.  Montfaucon.  Paleogr.  Gr.  1.  i.  c.  23.  Urfin.  de  Zor.  Trif- 
meg.  et  Sanchoniathone,  Ex.  3.  Van.  Dale  ap.  Diff.  fuper  Ariftea.  Dodwell’s  Two 
Letters  on  Sanchon.  Voff.  Hift.  Gr.  1.  i.  c.  i.  Simon  Bib.  Crit.  tom.  i.  c.  9.  Stil- 
lingfleet’s  Orig,  Sac.  1.  i.  c;  2.  Shuckford’s  Harm,  v.  ii.  p.  I2.  Banier  Mythol. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

Having  taken  a furvey  of  the  date  of  barbaric  philofophy 
in  the  Eaftern  nations,  the  fird  country  which  calls  for  our 
notice,  as  we  pafs  Southward,  is  Egypt ; a country,  which  has 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  fird  feat  of  learning,  and  the  foun- 
tain, whence  the  dreams  of  philofophy  flowed  to  Chaldea,  and  other 
Afiatic  nations,  till  it  reached  the  remoted  borders  of  India.  Though 
there  feems  to  be  no  fudicient  ground  for  admitting  thefe  high  pre- 
tendons,  Egypt  is  unquedionably  to  be  ranked  among  the  mod  an- 
tient  civilized  countries,  and  was  very  early  famous  for  wifdom. 
Many  eminent  philofophers  among  the  Greeks,  fuch  as  Orpheus, 
Thales,  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  and  Plato,  vifited  Egypt  in  fearch 
of  knowledge ; and  the  illudrious  legillator  of  the  Hebrews  was 
**  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians.” 

Neverthelefs,  it  mud  be  owned,  that  the  hidory  of  Egyptian 
learning  and  philofophy,  after  all  the  pains  which  have  been  taken 
to  elucidate  the  fubjedl,  dill  remains  involved  in  thick  clouds  of  un- 
certainty. The  caufes  of  this  uncertainty  it  is  eafier  to  enumerate, 
than  to  overcome.  To  mention  them  may,  however,  be  of  ufe,  in 
enabling  us  to  judge  how  far  we  may  expedf.  fatisfadion,  and  where 
it  will  be  necefiary,  for  want  of  fudicient  information,  to  fufpend 
our  judgment. 

The  hidory  of  the  Egyptian  philofophy  looks  backwards,  beyond 
the  period  in  which  men  drd  began  to  commit  the  great  tranfadions 
of  fociety  to  writing,  into  the  infant  date  of  the  world,  when  arts  and 
fciences,  as  far  as  they  were  known,  were  only  taught  by  oral  in- 
drudlion,  concerning  which  nothing  remains,  but  obfcure  fables, 
and  doubtful  conjectures.  From  the  numerous  natural  and  politi- 
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cal  changes,  which,  in  a long  fucceflion  of  ages,  have  taken  place  in 
Egypt,  its  cuftoms  and  tenets  have  undergone  various  alterations 
and  corruptions  ; whence  it  has  happened,  that  authors  who  have 
written  of  the  philofophy  of  Egypt  at  different  periods,  not  advert- 
ing to  thefe  changes,  have  given  different,  and  even  contradidlory 
relations.  Knowledge  was  communicated,  by  the  Egyptian  priefts, 
under  the  concealment  of  fymbolical  charadters  or  hieroglyphics, 
the  key  of  which  was  at  firfl  intrufted  only  to  the  initiated,  and  has 
lince  been  irrecoverably  loft ; a circumftance  which  has  afforded 
fubfequent  theorifts  an  opportunity  of  accommodating  their  repre- 
fentations  of  the  dodlrines  of  the  Egyptians  to  their  own  fyftem. 
Even  at  the  time  when  Egyptian  wifdom  firft  flourifhed,  different 
dogmas  were  taught  in  the  different  fchools  at  Thebes,  Memphis, 
and  other  places ; which  has  occafioned  great  diverfity  in  the  ac- 
counts given  of  the  Egyptians  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
Plutarch.  At  a later  period,  when  Alexandria  became  the  common 
refort  of  learned  men  from  every  part  of  the  world,  the  combination 
of  their  opinions  with  thofe  of  the  native  Egyptians  gave  philofophy 
and  religion  a form  till  then  unknown.  The  flate  of  opinions  in 
Egypt  was  at  all  times  fubjedt  to  alteration,  from  the  dependance  of 
the  priefts,  who  were  the  chief  depofitories  of  knowledge,  upon  the 
civil  power,  and  their  confequent  inclination  to  fuit  the  dodlrines 
of  religion  to  the  tafle  of  the  reigning  prince,  and  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  purpofes  of  policy ; a defign,  which  might  eafily  be  • 
effedled  by  means  of  hieroglyphical  charadlers.  Farther  difficulties 
arife  from  the  vanity  of  the  Greek  writers,  our  chief  authorities  on 
this  fubjedt,  who  have  every  where  confounded  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  their  theogony,  with  their  own  mythology,  and, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  flighted;  refemblances,  have  concluded  Ofiris 
to  be  Jupiter,  Typhon  to  be  Pluto,  and  other  Egyptian  and  Grecian 
gods  to  be  the  fame  divinities  under  different  names  j hereby  in- 
volving the  mythological  hifliory  of  both  countries  in  endlefs  con- 
fufion.  Nor  mufl;  we  expedt  much  affiflance,  in  clearing  our  way 
through  this  thorny  path,  from  modern  interpreters  of  Egyptian 
learning:  for  we  find  them  perpetually  wandering  in  the  mazes 
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of  conjedlure,  and  amufing  themfelves,  and  their  readers,  with  un- 
fatisfadlory  and  inconfiftent  explanations  of  Egyptian  myfteries.  Of 
this  we  have  a memorable  example  in  the  fanciful  conjectures  which 
have  been  offered,  concerning  the  Ifiac  Marble,  one  of  the  remains 
of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which  was  found  by  a common  work- 
man, and  prefented  to  Vincent  Duke  of  Mantua,  in  the  year 
1630.  In  this  tablet  Kircher  difcovered  fundry  religious  myfteries 
favourable  to  Chriftianity,  and  Pignonus  found  precepts  of  moral  and 
political  wifdom  : another  critic  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a 
Runic  calendar  j while  a fourth  attempted  to  perfuade  the  learned 
world,  that  thefe  characters  defcribed  the  properties  and  ufe  of  the 
magnet,  and  of  the  mariner’s  compafs.  V/hat  afliftance  can  the 
cautious  inquirer  expeCl  from  remains  of  antiquity,  which  afford 
fuch  ample  fcope  for  the  exercife  of  imagination  } Laftly,  it  is  a 
circumftance  which  greatly  embarraffes  every  attempt  to  trace  out 
the  antient  philofophy  of  Egypt,  that  we  have  few  remains  of 
antient  writings,  which  treat  direCtly  upon  this  fubjeCt.  Of  Chere- 
mon,  Manetho,  and  other  Egyptian  writers,  we  have  only  a few 
fragments,  preferved  in  other  authors : their  works  probably  peril- 
ed in  the  deflruClion,  fo  fatal  to  literature,  of  the  Alexandrian  Li- 
brary. The  book  de  Hieroglyphicis^  under  the  name  of  Horus  Apollo^ 
is  fpurious 

In  the  midft  of  fuch  numerous  caufes  of  uncertainty,  it  will  not 
be  thought  furprifing  that  it  is  only  in  our  power  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  particulars,  as  a probable  ftate  of  faCts  refpec- 
ting  the  antient  Egyptian  philofophy. 

Theut  or  Thoth,  called  by  the  Phenicians  Taaut,  by  the 
Greeks  Hermes,  and  by  the  Romans  Mercury,  is  generally  fpokeif 
of,  by  antient  writers,  as  the  firft  author  of  the  Egyptian  learning ; 
but  little  is  known  concerning  him.  Cicero  mentions  ’’  five  Mercu- 
ries, three  of  whom  were  Greeks  ; the  fourth,  the  fon  of  Nilus, 
whom  the  Egyptians  thought  it  unlawful  to  name ; and  the  fifth,  him 
whom  thePhaneatas  worfhipped,  who  is  faid  to  have  flain  Argus,  and 
by  that  means  to  have  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  government  of  Egypt. 

® Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  88.  ’’  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  iii. 
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The  Egyptians  called  him  Thoth,  and  named  the  firfl  month  of 
the  year  after  him.  In  this  account  Cicero  confounds  the  Egyptian 
with  the  Arcadian  Mercury".  Thoth,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  ”,  was  chief  minifter  to  Ofiris,  and  affifted  him  by  his  coun- 
fel ; the  hiftorian  adds,  that  he  improved  language,  invented  letters, 
inflituted  religious  rites,  and  taught  aflironomy,  mufic,  and  other  arts. 
Other  writers  alfo  affert,  that  he  invented  letters ' : and  the  alTertion 
may  be  credited,  if  by  letters  we  underftand  fymbolical  characters, 
whence  alphabetical  letters  were  afterwards  formed. 

Nondum  fiumineas  Memphis  contexere  biblos 
Noverat,  et  faxis  tantum  volucrefque  fersque 
Sculptaque  fervabant  magicas  animalia  linguas 

The  Egyptian  Mercury  or  Thoth,  was  probably  fome  man  of 
fuperior  genius,  who,  before  the  age  of  Mofes  (for  among  the 
Egyptians  knowledge  was  in  his  time  conliderably  advanced)  had 
invented  ufeful  arts,  and  taught  the  firft  rudiments  of  fcience  j and 
who  caufed  his  inftruCtions  to  be  engraved  in  emblematical  figures' 
upon  tables  or  columns  of  flone,  which  he  difperfed  over  the  country, 
for  the  purpofe  of  enlightening  the  ignorant  multitude.  One  of  the 
principal  ufes,  to  which  thefe  fymbolical  infcriptions  was  applied, 
doubtlefs  was,  to  teach  the  doClrines  of  religion,  and  maxims  of  po- 
litical and  moral  wifdom.  Some  writers  have,  fancifully  enough, 
conjectured  this  Thoth,  or  Mercury,  to  have  been  the  fame  Vv^ith 
Adam,  or  Enoch,  or  Jofeph.  Others  have,  with  more  plaufibility, 
^maintained,  that  he  was  the  Jewifii  legifiator  j but  the  circumltances 

I 

^ Marfliami  Chron.  Sec.  l.  p.  35.  ’’  L.  i. 

' ^fian.  Hift.  1.  xiv.  c.  34.  Plin.  Hift.  N.  1.  vii.  c.  36.. 

**  Lucan,  1.  ill.  v.  222. 

Then  Memphis,  ere  the  reedy  leaf  was  known, 

Engrav’d  her  precepts  and  her  arts  on  ftone  ; , 

While  animals  in  various  order  plac’d, 

The  learned  hieroglyphic  column  grac’d.  Rowfi. 


• Hercdot.  1.  ii.  c.  37.  Dlodor.  1. 1. 
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of  refemblance  between  Thoth  and  Mofes,  were  fuch  as  might  ealily 
be  fuppofed  to  have  occured  between  any  other  eminent  founders  of 
ifates  ^ 

Befides  this  Hermes  or  Mercury,  there  was  another,  who,  at  a 
later  period,  was  equally  celebrated.  Manetho  dilfinguhhes  him 
from  the  firft,  and  fays  of  him  ^ that  from  engraved  tables  of  ftone, 
which  had  been  buried  in  the  earth,  he  trandated  the  facred  cha- 
radiers  wMtten  by  the  firft  Mercury,  and  wrote  the  explanation  in 
books,  which  were  depofited  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  He  calls 
him  the  fon  of  Agathodaemon,  and  adds,  that  to  him  are  afcribed  the 
reftoration  of  the  wifdorn  taught  by  the  firft  Mercury,  and  the  revival 
of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  the  arts,  among  the  Egyptians.  Ele 
was  alfo  called  Trismegistus.  The  written  monuments  of  the 
firft  Hermes  having  been  loft  or  negleded,  in  certain  civil  revolu- 
tions or  natural  calamities,  the  fecond  Hermes  recovered  ‘ them,  and 
made  ufe  of  them  as  means  of  eftablifliing  his  authority.  By  an 
ingenious  interpretation  of  the  fymbols  infcribed  upon  the  antient 
columns,  he  imprefted  the  facred  landion  of  antiquity  upon  his  own 
inftitutions : and,  to  perpetuate  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people,  he  committed  the  columns,  with  his  own  interpretations, 
to  the  care  of  the  priefthood.  Hence  he  obtained  a high  degree  of 
refped  among  the  people,  and  was  long  revered  as  the  reftorer  of 
learning.  From  the  tables  of  the  firft  Hermes,  he  is  faid  to  have 
written,  as  commentaries  and  explanations,  an  incredible  number  of 
books.  It  has  been  afferted,  that  he  was  the  author  of  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  volumes  which  treated  of  univerfal  principles,  of 
the  nature  and  orders  of  celeftial  beings,  of  aftrology,  medicine,  and 
other  topics  k But  many  of  the  fubjedts,  on  which  thefe  writings 
are  faid  to  have  treated,  were  unknown  in  the  early  period  of  the 
Egyptian  philofophy.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 

a Fluet.  Dem.  Evang.  Pr.  iv.  c.  4.  Heumannl  A£ta  Phil.  t.  il.  p.  687. 

Ap.  Syncellum,  p.  40. 

' Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  82.  Marfham.  Chron.  p.  241.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  l.v.  p.  242. 

^ Jamblichus  de  Myft.  Aigypt.  § viii.  c.  i,  2.  Julius  Firmicus,  1.  ii.  Mathes. 
Fabricii  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  76. 
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they  were  the  forgeries  of  a later  age,  when  it  became  one  of  the 
common  artifices  of  impofiure  to  give  the  fandtion  of  antiquity  to 
fiftion  \ 

From  thefe  firfi;  authors  of  Egyptian  wifdom,  all  learning  was 
tranfmitted  to  pofiierity  by  means  of  the  priefthood,  a facred  order 
probably  inftituted  by  the  fecond  Hermes.  The  Egyptian  priefts 
had  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  fancftity,  and  were  even  fuppofed 
to  participate  of  divinity.  Hence  they  obtained  great  fway  over  the 
people,  and  polTelled  no  fmall  lhare  of  influence  in  civil  affairs.  At 
feveral  fixed  hours  of  the  day,  they  celebrated  the  praifes  of  the 
gods  in  hymns : the  reft  of  their  time  they  employed  in  mathema- 
tical ftudies,  in  aftronomical  obfervations,  or  in  other  fcientific  pur- 
fuits.  They  obferved  a great  degree  of  gravity  in  their  drefs  and 
external  deportment.  They  were  exceedingly  attentive  to  perfonal 
cleanlinefs;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  they  made  ufe  of  frequent  ablu- 
tions, and  of  circumcifion.  They  held  it  unlawful  to  eat  fifh  or 
beans.  This  latter  fuperftition  was  adopted  by  the  Pythagoreans  ^ 

Thefe  priefts  concealed  the  myfteries  of  religion  and  philofophy 
from  the  vulgar  by  means  of  written  characters,  which  none  but 
the  initiated  could  underftand.  Thefe  were  of  two  kinds,  hierogly- 
phical,  and  alphabetical.  The  former,  were  thofe  fymbolical  cha- 


* Jablonfki,  the  author  of  Pantheon  Mgyptiorum^  ts  of  opinion,  that  the  firft  Hermes, 
or  Thoth,  was  not  a man,  hut  the  facerdotal  divinity,  from  whom  the  priefts  were  fup- 
pofed to  have  derived  all  their  wifdom  and  authority,  and  who  prefided  over  the  or 
columns,  on  which  the  antient  learning  of  the  country  was  infcribed.  This  divinity, 
who  as  the  god  of  the  columns  was  called  Thoth,  he  maintains  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  Phthas  (called  by  the  Greeks  Vulcan)  that  is,  the  fupreme  Deity*.  But  it  feems 
more  confonant  to  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  to  fuppofe,.  that  the  firft  inventor  of  the 
infcriptions  upon  the  columns  was  conceived  to  have  been  infpired  by  fome  divinity  ; 
and  that  afterwards,  upon  the  recovery  of  the  facred  columns,  the  fecond  Hermes,  who 
undertook  to  explain  them,  pretended  to  derive  his  defcent  from  Thoth,  and  to  partake 
of  that  divine  infpiration,  which  had  dictated  the  antient  wifdom  infcribed  upon  thefe 
pillars. 

^ Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  37.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  iii.  p.  303,  vL 
p.  633.  Vid.  Jablonfki  Pantheon  Aigyptiacum,  Proleg,  c.  3. 

* Pantheon  ^g.  1.  v.  c,  5. 
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rapiers,  which  were  infcribed  by  the  firfl  Hermes  on  pillars  or 
tables  of  ftone,  and  which  were  afterwards  copied  and  interpreted  by 
the  priefts.  The  latter  v/as  the  method  of  writing  invented,  or 
adopted,  for  the  fake  of  explaining  the  hieroglyphic  records,  but 
made  ufe  of  only  by  the  priefts,  and  for  religious  purpofes.  Hence 
thefe  charadlers  were  called  Sacerdotal,  or  Sacred.  Eefides  thefe, 
there  was  a third  kind  of  charadler  in  common  ufe  among  the 
people,  called  the  Epiftolary*. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  hieroglyphic  mode, 
of  writing,  from  the  few  fpecimens,  and  the  imperfect  accounts, 
which  remain  from  antiquity.  But  it  would  be  furprifing,  if  the 
fagacity  of  modern  criticifm  were  able  to  decypher  characters,  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  always  perfectly  underftood  by  the 
Egyptian  priefts  themfelves,  and  which  were,  if  not  at  their  firft  in- 
troduCtion,  certainly  in  their  fubfequent  application,  made  ufe  of  for 
the  purpofe  of  concealment  ^ The  facerdotal  writings  were  depofit- 
ed  in  the  inmoft  recedes  of  temples : none  but  priefts  of  the  higher 
orders  were  commonly  permitted  to  examine  them  : no  ftranger 
could  obtain  a fight  of  them,  without  an  exprefs  order  from  the 
king,  or  without  fubmitting  to  feveral  troublefome  ceremonies,  par- 
ticularly that  of  circumcifion Pythagoras  feems  to  have  been  the 
only  man,  who  ever  chofe  to  gratify  his  curiofity  on  thefe  hard  con- 
ditions. 

From  this  regular  fyftem  of  concealment,  it  may  reafonably 
be  inferred,  that  the  Egyptian  theology  and  philofophy  were 
chiefly  contrived  to  preferve  and  increafe  the  authority  of  the 
priefthood,  and  to  aid  the  defigns  of  government'*.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  is  very  evident,  that  we  can  have  little  hope,  at  this 
diftant  period,  of  being  able  to  draw  afide  the  veil,  which  has  fo 
long  concealed  the  Egyptian  myfteries.  What  kind  of  claim  the 
Egyptians  had  to  the  character  of  philofophers,  will,  however,  in 

» Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  1.  v.  p.  555.  Porphyr,'  Vit.  Pythag.  p.  15.  Shaw’s 
Travels,  v.  ii.  c.  5.  Ori gen  contra  Celfum,  1.  i.  p.  ii. 

* Jamblich,  1.  c.  **  Jablonflc.  Panth.  ^g.  tom,  ii.  p.  183,  253.  Orig.  adv. 

Cell.  1.  i.  p.  II.  Clem,  Alex.  Strom,  p.  533. 
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part  appear,  if  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  knowledge 
among  them,  refpecting  particular  fciences  and  arts. 

Geometry,  whether  invented  by  the  Egyptians  or  not  (a  quef- 
tion,  which  it  is  not  our  province  particularly  to  examine)  was  cer- 
tainly known  among  them*.  But,  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  higher  and  more  abftrufe  parts  of  this  fcience,  is  a 
miifake.  The  neceffity  they  were  under,  of  annually  fettling  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands,  which  were  broken  up  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  taught  them  the  art  of  menfuration  j but  we  have  no 
proof,  that  they  polfelTed  more  mathematical  knowledge  than  this 
art  required.  The  elementary  difcoveries,  which  were  made  by 
Pythagoras  and  Thales  after  their  return  from  Egypt,  fufficiently 
prove,  that  this  fcience  mufl;  have  been  in  a very  imperfed:  hate  in 
that  country,  at  the  time  when  they  viflted  it  for  the  purpofe  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge.  It  may  therefore  be  certainly  concluded,  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Greece,  and  not  to  Egypt,  for  the  advanced  hate 
in  which  the  mathematical  fciences  have  been  tranfmitted  from 
antient  to  modern  times. 

The  cafe  was  nearly  fimilar  with  refped  to  aflronomy.  Some 
writers  have  made  the  Egyptians,  and  others  the  Babylonians,  the 
original  authors  of  this  fcience.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  firfl: 
elements  of  aflronomy  were  difcovered  by  different  nations,  whofe 
habits  of  life  led  them  to  the  frequent  obfervation  of  the  heavens. 
Thus  Cicero  fays  “ The  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  dwelling  in 
open  plains,  where  nothing  intercepted  the  view  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  devoted  themfelves  to  the  Eudy  of  aftronomy.”  If,  how- 
ever, the  honour  of  inventing  this  fcience  be  given  to  the  Egyptians, 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  their  knowledge  of  the  fubjed  was  neither 
fufficiently  extenflve,  nor  profound,  to  entitle  them  to  the  charader  of 
aftronomical  philofophers.  They  obferved  the  riling  and  fetting  of 
the  Ears,  the  order  of  the  figns  in  the  Zodiac,  and  the  afpeds  of 
the  planets ; but  it  was  merely  to  enable  them  to  pradice  aErologi- 
cal  arts ; they  remarked  the  equinodial  and  folEitial  points ; but  it 

* Voffius  de  Scientiis  Math.  c.  xiii.  p.  48.  Burnet.  Archaeol.  c.  vlii.  D.  Laert. 
1.  i.  § II.  De  Divinat.  1.  i. 
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was  only  to  afcertain  the  length  of  the  year;  they  noticed  the  varie- 
ties of  weather,  and  imagined  them  connefted  with  the  appearance  or 
lituation  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but  they  had  no  other  object  in 
view,  than  to  regulate  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman.  It  v.’as  in 
the  Pythagorean  fchool,  that  Eudoxus  fird:  applied  mathematical 
principles  to  the  explanation  of  the  celeltial  motions:  and  it  was 
Thales,  a Grecian,  who  firft  predicted  an  eclipfeh 

The  invention  of  Mufic  is  alfo  afcribed  to  the  Egyptians : but 
this  can  only  relate  to  the  firft  elements  of  melody ; for  the  propor- 
tion of  harmonic  founds  was  difcovered,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  learn, 
by  Pythagoras. 

The  orgin  of  the  Medical  Art  was  referred  by  the  Egyptians  to 
their  demigods.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  the  names  of 
Ifis,  and  her  fon  Horus,  or  Apollo,  are  fo  highly  celebrated  among 
the  Egyptian  divinities.  Whence  Ovid  fpeaking  of  Apollo  fays 

Inventum  medicina  meum  eft,  opiferque  per  orbem 
Dicor,  et  herbarum  fubjefta  potentia  nobis 

The  name  of  Efculapius,  or  Serapis  ^ has  alfo,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
a diftinguifhed  place  in  the  Egyptian  mythology.  But  the  hiftory  of 
thefe  inventors  of  medicine  is  too  obfcure  to  afford  any  other  con- 
clufion,  than  this  Ample  facft,  that  there  were,  in  the  moft  remote 
period  of  the  Egyptian  hiftory,  celebrated  men,  who  devoted  them- 
felves  to  the  benevolent  office  of  healing  difeafes,  and  who  were 
afterwards,  by  their  grateful,  but  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  country- 
men, ranked  among  the  gods.  Homer  indeed  fpeaks  of  Egypt  as 
fertile  in  drugs  ® : 

* Plln.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  CIc.  DIv.  1.  i.  Metam.  1.  I.  v.  521. 

Med’cine  is  mine,  what  herbs  and  fimples  grow 

In  fields  and  forefts,  all  their  powers  I know; 

And  am  the  great  phyfician  call’d  below.  Dryden. 

^ Tacit.  Hift.  1.  iv.  c.  84.  Apuleius,  1.x,  » OdyfT.  l.iv.  v.  22g. 
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But  the  particulars  which  are  preferved  refpedting  the  Egyptian 
method  of  practice,  will  fcarcely  permit  us  to  rank  the  Egyptian 
phyficians  among  philofophers.  Herodotus  relates*’,  that,  in  his 
time,  there  were  diftindl  phyficians  for  different  difeafes,  which  they 
claffed  according  to  their  feat  in  the  human  body.  From  Diodorus 
Siculus  we  learn  % that  inflead  of  prefcribing  medicines  according  to 
the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  pradlitioner,  every  phyfician 
was  obliged  to  follow  a written  code  j and  if,  in  adhering  to  this, 
he  proved  unfuccefsful,  he  was  free  from  blame  j but,  if  he  ventured 
to  depart  from  the  prefcribed  forms,  though  the  patient  recovered, 
the  phyfician  was  to  lofe  his  life.  In  adminiflering  medicines,  they 
called  in  the  aid  of  magical  incantations,  and  pretended  that  fuper- 
natural  virtues  were,  by  means  of  thefe,  communicated  to  certain 
plants'*.  In  fhort,  from  every  circumflance  which  is  known  con- 
cerning medical  pradiice  among  the  Egyptians,  it  appears,  that  it 
was  entirely  empirical,  and  that  it  was  artfully  connected  with 
fuperflition,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  prieflcraft. 

The  art  of  alchymy  has  been  faid  to  have  been  known  by  the 
antient  Egyptians;  and,  from  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  philo- 
fophy,  it  has  been  called  the  Hermetic  art.  But  we  find  no  certain 
account  of  any  attempt  to  effedt  the  tranfmutation  of  metals,  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Con  flan  tine. 

In  the  fictitious  fciences  of  aftrology  and  magic there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Egyptians  were  adepts.  Their  priefts  were  not  ne- 
gligent in  cultivating  arts,  which  would  give  them  fuch  an  irrefifli- 
ble  fway  over  an  ignorant  and  fuperflitious  populace.  Diodorus 
Siculus  relates  ^ that  the  Chaldeans  learned  thefe  arts  from  the 

“ — — Where  prolific  Nile 

With  various  fimples  clothes  the  fatten’d  foil.  Pope. 

L.  ii.  ‘ L.  i.  c.  28.  * Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  xxx.  c.  2. 

* Ib.  c.  i.  ^ Lib.  i.  p.  51. 
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Egyptians,  which  he  could  not  have  alTerted,  had  there  not  been 
at  lead;  a general  tradition  that  they  were  pradtifed,  from  the  earlieft 
times,  in  Egypt.  One  of  the  mod;  antient  fecfts  of  the  Magi,  as 
the  Mofaic  hiftory  informs  us  % was  among  the  Egyptians.  Thefe 
Magi  made  ufe  of  fmall  images,  of  various  forms,  with  which  they 
pretended  to  perform  many  wonders,  and  particularly  to  cure 
difeafes The  image  of  Harpocrates,  an  aftronomical  divinity,  who 
feems  to  have  perfonified  the  return  of  the  fun  at  the  winter-folftice, 
and  who  was  reprefented  in  the  form  of  a young  infant,  was  hung 
from  the  neck,  or  worn  in  a ring  upon  the  finger,  as  an  amulet'. 

Before  we  attempt  to  approach  the  myfteries  of  the  Egyptian 
theology,  or  philofophy  (for,  in  fpeaking  of  antient  times,  thefe 
cannot  be  feparated)  we  muft  remark,  that  it  was  of  two  kinds; 
the  one  exoteric,  addreded  to  the  vulgar;  the  other  efoteric,  confined 
to  a feledt  number  of  the  priefls,  and  to  thofe  who  pofTefied,  or  were 
to  podefs,  the  regal  power  k The  myfterious  nature  of  their  con- 
cealed dodlrine  was  fymbolically  expreded  by  images  of  fphinxes 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  their  temples.  It  mud;  alfo  be  recolledled, 
that  in  different  cities  of  Egpyt,  and  in  different  colleges  of  prieds, 
different  tenets  prevailed.  Of  this  Juvenal  furnidies  an  example, 
in  his  account  of  a quarrel  between  the  inhabitants  of  Tentyra 
and  Ombri,  two  neighbouring  diflridls  in  Egypt,  concerning 
the  crocodile;  the  Tentyriteans  being  accudomed  to  wordiip 
this  formidable  animal,  and  the  Ombrians  to  kill  it  wherever  they 
found  it  k 


Suinmus  utrinque 

Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  quern  folus  credat  habendos 
Effe  Decs,  quos  ipfe  colit  k 

* Exod.  iv.  ’’  Pet.  Arpe  de  Talifm.  p.  7.  Gaulmin  de  Vit.  Mofi?,  1.  i.  c.  il. 

‘ Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  2.  Jablonfki  Panth.  Egypt,  p.  i.  c.  6. 

‘‘  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1,  v.  p.  566.  Plutarch  de  Ifid.  et  Ofir.  * Sat.  xv.  v.  34, 

^ Hence  ruthlefs  rancour  fprings  ; 

Each  hates  his  neighbour’s  gods,  and  each  believes 
The  power  alone  divine  which  he  adores. 

L 
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That  thefe  difpute&  were  not  confined  to  the  popular  fuperftitions, 
appears  from  the  different  and  contradi(fl:ory  accounts,  which  were 
given  by  the  Egyptian  priefls  themfelves  % of  the  origin  and  hiftory 
of  their  divinities. 

The  exoteric  religion  of  the  Egyptians  is  univerfally  known  to 
have  confifled  in  the  grofTefl  and  moff;  irrational  fuperftitions.  It 
could  only  be  on  account  of  the  ffiri^tnefs  with  which  the  populace 
adhered  to  thefe,  that  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  them  as  the  moft  reli- 
gious of  men  Befides  gods,  heroes,  and  eminent  men,  they 
worffiipped  various  kinds  of  animals  and  plants.  Their  fuperfti- 
lious  charadler  is- thus  ridiculed  by  Juvenal  h 


Quis  nefcit,  Voluff  Bythinice,  qualia  demens 
^gyptus  portenta  colat  ? Crocodilon  adorat 
Pars  hsec  j ilia  pavet  faturam  ferpentibus  Ibin^ 
Effigies  facri  nitet  aurea  Cercopitheci, 

Dimidio  magics  refonant  ubi  Memnone  chordse^ 
Atque  vetus  Thebe  centum  jacet  obruta  portis. 
Illic  caeruleos,  hie  pifeem  fluminis,  illic 
Gppida  tota  canem  veneranrur,.nemo  Dianam; 
Porrum  et  cepe  nefas  violare,  ac  frangere  morfli. 
O fandlas  gentes,  quibus  hsec  nafeuntur  in  hortis 
Numina'* ! 


^'Herodot.  Lii.  c.  42.  Plutarch  de  If.  et  Gf.  ^ L.  ii.  c.  37.  = Sat.  xv.  v,  i^Scsi- 


^ Who  knows  not,  that  there’s  nothing  vile  or  odd,. 
Which  brainlick  Egypt  turns  not  to  a god  ? 

Some  of  her  fools  the  crocodile  adore, 

The  ibis  cramm’d  with  fnakes  as  many  more,- 
A long,  tail’d  ape,  the  fuppliants  moft  admire 
Where  a half  Memnon  tunes  his  magic  lyre  j 
Where  Thebes,  once  for  her  hundred  gates  renown’d,. 
An  awftil  heap  of  ruins  ftrews  the  ground  : 

Whole  towns,  in  one  place,  river  fifli  revere, 

To  fea-fifh  fome  as  pioufiy  adhere  : 

In  fome  a dog’s  high  deity  is  feen  j. 

But  none  mind  Dian,  tho’  of  dogs  the  queen  ; 

Nay  vegetables  here  take  rank  divine ; 

On  leaks  and  onions  ’tis  profane  to  dine. 

Oh  holy  nations  ! where  the  gardens  bear 
A crop  of  gods  through  all  the  live -long  year  ! 
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At  Rome,  the  Egyptian  fuperftitions  were  thought  fo  pernicious, 
that,  under  the  confulfhip  of  Pifo  and  Gabinius,  the  public  wordiip 
of  their  gods  was  prohibited®  •,  and  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  ob- 
fervance  of  Egyptian  rites  was  fuppreifed,  and  thofe  who  were  in- 
fedled  with  this  fuperftition  were  required  to  burn  their  facred  veft- 
ments,  and  other  articles  employed  in  their  ceremonies  The  moft 
probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  fuperftitions  is,  that 
thofe  natural  bodies,  which  were  at  firft  introduced  into  their  reli- 
gious rites  merely  as  emblems,  or  fymbols,  of  invifible  divinities,  be- 
came themfelves,  in  procefs  of  time,  obj edfs  of  worihip. 

Concerning  the  efoteric,  or  phiiofophical  dodlrine  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, it  feems  evident,  in  the  firft  place,  that  they  conceived  matter 
to  be  the  firft  principle  of  things,  and  that  before  the  regular  forms 
of  nature  arofe,  an  eternal  chaos  had  exifted,  which  contained,  in  a 
ftate  of  darknefs  and  confufion,  all  the  materials  of  future  beings., 
This  Chaos,  which  was  alfo  called  Night,  was,  in  the  moft  antient 
times,  worftiipped  as  one  of  the  fuperior  divinities.  Ariftotle  fpeaks 
of  Chaos  and  Night  as  one  and  the  fame,  and  as  the  firft  principle, 
from  which,  in  the  antient  cofmogonies,  all  things  are  derived'.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  Egyptians  worftiipped  the  material  principle. 
Chaos,  or  Night,  under  the  name  of  Athor;  a word,  which,  in  tlie 
Coptic  language  lignifies  nig&t  This  divinity  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logifts,  after  their  ufual  manner,  confounded  with  Venus.  Hefyehius 
refers  to  a temple  in  Egypt  dedicated  to  the  nodturnal  Venus: 
"A(p^^iT7ig  cTKOTiixg  le^ov '.  And  Herodotus  relates  ^ that  in  the  city  of 
Atarbechis  was  a temple  facred  to  Venus : whence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Athor,  or  the 
Egyptian  Venus,  denoting  the  material  principle,  was  an  objedt 
of  worftiip.  Of  this  divinity  the  fymbol,  which,  after  their  ufual 
manner,  the  Egyptians  placed  in  her  temple,  was  a cow'.  That 
the  paiTive  principle  in  nature  was  thus  admitted  to  a primary  place 

* Tertull.  Apol.  c.  6.  ^ Sueton.  Tib.  Pint.  If.  & Ofir. 

= Metaphyf.  I.  xii.  c.  6.  Jablonfk.  Panth.  Egypt.  1. 1,  c.  i.  ,§  7. 

' In  verb.  crHollsi.  ^ L.  ii.  c.  41. 

s yElian.  ds  Anim,  1.  xi,  c.  27.  Jabl.  ib.  § 15,  Strabo,  L xvli.  p;  552. 
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in  the  philofophy  and  theology  of  the  Egyptians  is  confirmed  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  who  fays,  that  the  Egyptians  taught,  that  matter 
is  the  firft  principle,  and  that  from  this  the  four  elements  are  fepa- 
rated,  and  certain  animals  produced  h 

Befides  the  material  principle,  it  feems  capable  of  fatisfaftory 
proof,  that  the  Egyptians  admitted  an  adtive  principle,  or  intelligent 
power,  eternally  united  with  the  chaotic  mafs,  by  whofe  energy  the 
elements  were  feparated,  and  bodies  were  formed,  and  who  con- 
tinually prefides  over  the  univerfe,  and  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  all 
effedls.  For  this  we  have  not  only  the  authority  of  Plutarch'’,  who 
may  be  fufpefted  of  having  exhibited  the  Egyptian  philofophy  in  a 
Grecian  drefs,  but  the  united  teflimony  of  many  writers,  who  give 
fuch  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  Phthas  or  Vulcan,  and  Cneph  or 
Agathodsmon,  as  render  it  probable  that  thefe  were  only  different 
names  expreffing  different  attributes  of  the  fupreme  divinity.  “ The 
Egyptians,”  fays  Eufebius  % **  call  the  maker  of  the  univerfe  by  the 
name  of  Cneph,  and  relate,  that  he  fent  forth  an  egg  from  his 
mouth  j which  in  their  fymbolical  language  denotes  that  he  produced 
the  univerfe.”  Diodorus  Siculus'’  fpeaks  of  the  Egyptian  Vulcan  as 
the  firff  king  among  the  gods,  and  Manetho  ^ afcribes  to  him  unli- 
mited duration,  and  perpetual  fplendor.  The  name  itfelf,  Phthas,  in 
the  Coptic  language,  denotes  one  by  whom  events  are  ordained. 
When  the  Egyptians  meant  to  reprefent  the  ruler  of  the  world  as 
good,  they  called  him  by  the  appellation  Cneph ; a w^ord  which  de- 
notes a good  genius.  They  reprefented  him  under  the  fymbol  of  a 
ferpentk  Upon  a temple  dedicated  to  Neitha,  at  Sais,  the  chief 
town  in  Lower  Egypt,  was  this  infcription,  I am  whatever  is,  or 
has  been,  or  will  be,  and  no  mortal  has  hitherto  drawn  afide  my 
veil  j my  offspring  is  the  fun.”  Both  Plutarch  and  Proclus  mention 
this  infcription,  though  with  fome  difference  of  language  ^ : and  it 
is  fo  confonant  to  the  mythological  fpirit  of  the  Egyptians,  tha^, 

® Proem.  §10.  **  Ifis  and  Ofiris.  * L.  iii.  c.  11. 

^ L:  i.  p.  13.  ' Apud  Syncellum,  p.  51. 

* Eufeb.  Pr.  Ev.  1.  i.  c.  10.  1.  iii.  c.  ii.  Pint,  Amat.  Lamprid.  c.  28. 

* Plut.  If.  ct  Ofir,  Prod,  in  Tim.  p.  30. 
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notwithflanding  the  filence  of  more  antient  writers  who  treat  of 
their  theology,  its  authenticity  may  be  eahly  admitted.  If  this  be 
allowed,  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  it  be  granted  (as  the  learned 
Jablonflci  maintains®)  that  Neitha  and  Phthas  were  only  different 
names  for  the  fame  divinity,  this  infcription  will  be  a ftrong  con- 
firmation of  the  opinion,  that  the  Egyptians  acknowledged  the 
exiftence  of  an  active  intelligence,  the  caufe  of  all  things,  whofe  na- 
ture is  incomprehenfible.  On  the  whole,  notwithflanding  what  has 
been  advanced  in  fupport  of  the  contrary  opinion  by  Porphyry'’  and 
others,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  antient  Egyptians  ac- 
knowledged an  aftive  as  well  as  a paffive  principle  in  nature,  and, 
as  Plutarch  afferts,  worfhipped  0sw,  the  fupreme  Deity. 

The  doflrine  of  an  ethereal  intelligence  pervading  and  animating 
the  material  world,  appears,  among  the  Egyptians,  to  have  been  from 
the  earliefl  time  accompanied  with  a belief  in  inferior  divinities. 
Conceiving  emanations  from  the  divinity  to  be  refident  in  various 
parts  of  nature,  when  they  faw  life,  motion,  and  enjoyment  com- 
municated to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  from  the  fun,  and,  as  they 
fuppofed,  from  other  heavenly  bodies,  they  afcribed  thefe  effects  to 
the  influence  of  certain  divinities,  derived  from  the  firfi;  deity,  which 
they  fuppofed  to  inhabit  thefe  bodies.  Hence  arofe  their  worfliip 
of  the  fun,  under  the  names  of  Ofiris,  Ammon,  and  Horns ; of  the 
moon,  under  thofe  of  Ills,  Bubaflis,  and  Buto;  of  the  Cabiri,  or 
planets  ; of  Sothis,  or  the  Dog-ftar;  and  of  other  celeflial  divinities'". 
The  Cabiri  were  called  by  the  Egyptian  priefts  fons  of  Phthas,  or 
Vulcan,  that  is  of  the  Supreme  Being/.  When  the  Egyptians 
worfhipped  the  divinity  under  the  notion  of  an  offended  fovereign, 
they  called  him  Tithrambo,  that  is,  according  to  the  Greeks,  Hecate  : 
and  the  evil  principle,  from  which  they  conceived  themfelves  liable 
to  misfortune,  they  deprecated  as  an  objedl  of  terror,  under  the  name 
of  Typhon^ 

From  the  fame  fource  it  may  be  eafily  conceived  that,  among  the 

* Pantheon  Egypt.  ^ Vid.  Jambl.  Myft.  Eg.  Pref.  Ed.  Galaei. 

* Jablonfk.  1.  ii.  c.  i,  2,4.  1.  iil.  c.  I,  2,  3,  4.  Proleg.  c.  i.  § 26. 

^ Herod,  l.iii,  c.  37.  ' Jabl.  1.  i.  c.  5.  l.v.  c.  2. 
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Egyptians  as  well  as  in  other  nations,  would  arife  the  worfhip  of 
deified  men.  When  they  faw  their  illuflrious  heroes,  or  legiflators, 
protecting  their  country  by  their  prowefs,  or  improving  human  life 
by  ufeful  inventions  and  inftitutions,  they  concluded  that  a large 
portion  of  that  divinity,  which  animates  all  things,  refided  in  them, 
and  fuppofed  that  after  their  death,  the  good  daemon  that  animated 
them  paffed  into  the  fociety  of  the  divinities.  In  this  manner  it  may 
be  conceived  that  the  worfhip  of  heroes  would  fpring  up  together 
with  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  v/hether  the  former  did  in 
faCl  prevail  among  the  Egyptians,  is  a queftion  which  has  been 
much  difputed,  and  which,  after  all  that  has  been  advanced  upon  it, 
flill  remains  undecided  h 

The  opinion  of  the  Egyptians  concerning  the  human  foul  is  very 
differently  reprefented  by  different  writers.  It  is  indeed  univerfally 
agreed,  that  they  believed  it  to  be  immortal.  Herodotus  afferts, 
though  perhaps  without  fufficient  ground,  that  they  were  the  firfl 
people  who  taught  this  doCtrine  : and  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  % 
that  the  Egyptians,  inftead  of  lamenting  the  death  of  good  men,  re- 
joiced in  their  felicity,  conceiving  that,  in  the  invifible  world,  they 
would  live  for  ever  among  the  pious.  To  the  fame  purport  is  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  cuftom  of  bringing  the  characters  of 
the  deceafed  under  a public  trial,  and  offering  up  prayers  to  the  gods 
on  behalf  of  thofe  who  were  adjudged  to  have  lived  virtuoufly, 
that  they  might  be  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  good  men.  But  it 
has  been  a fubjeCl  of  debate,  into  what  place,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  doCtrine,  the  fouls  of  men  paffed  after  death.  Plutarch 
fpeaks  of  the  Amenthes  of  the  Egyptians,  correfponding  to  the 
Hades  of  the  Greeks,  a fubterraneous  region,  to  which  the  fouls  of 
dead  men  were  conveyed.  Vfith  this  agrees  the  account  given  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  of  the  funeral  cuftoms  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is 
alfo  confirmed  by  a faCt,  related  by  Porphyry  % upon  the  authority 
of  Euphantus,  that  the  Egyptians,  at  their  funerals,  offered  up  this 

“ See  on  this  qucftion,  Eufeb.  Pr.  I.  i.  c.  g.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Univ.  Hift. 
V.  I.  §510.  Shuckford,  v.  i.  p.  208.  Jablonfld  Proleg.  c.  2. 

^ L.  ii.  c.  123.  ' L.  i.  c.  12.  **  Ifis  & Ofiris. 

* De  Abftinentia,  1.  iv.  § 10. 
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prayer,  ia  the  name  of  the  deceafed : “ Thou  fun,  who  ruled:  ah 
things,  and  ye  other  powers,  who  give  life  to  man,  receive  me,  and 
grant  me  an  abode  among  the  immortal  gods.”  Herodotus,  on  the 
contrary,  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians  % that,  when  the 
body  decays,  the  foul  paffes  into  fome  other  animal,  which  is  then 
born;  and  that  after  it  has  made  the  circuit  of  beafts,  birds,  and 
fifhes,  through  a period  of  three  thoufand  years,  it  again  becomes 
an  inhabitant  of  a human  body.  Diogenes  Laertius,  after  Heca- 
teus,  relates  ^ that  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
foul  after  death  continues  to  live,  and  palfes  into  other  bodies. 

Thefe  different  notions  concerning  the  ffate  of  the  foul  after  death 
were  probably  held  by  different  colleges  of  prieffs,  fome  of  w'hom 
were  advocates  for  the  dodtrine  of  tranfmigration,  while  others  held, 
that  the  fouls  of  good  men,  after  wandering  for  a time  among  the 
ffars,  were  permitted  to  return  to  the  fociety  of  the  gods.  Or,  the 
feeming  inconfiftency  of  thefe  opinions  may  be  reconciled  by  means 
of  a conjedlure,  which  naturally  arifes  from  the  doftrine,  that  God 
is  the  foul  of  the  world,  from  which  all  things  came,  and  to  which 
they  will  return.  According,  to  this  dodlrine  it  may  be  conceived, 
that  all  fouls,  being  portions  of  the  univerfal  mind,  muff  return  to 
the  divinity;  but  that  fince  different  minds,  by  their  union  with  the 
body,  are  ftained  with  different  degrees  of  impurity,  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary,  that,  before  their  return,  they  flaould  pafs  through  different 
degrees  of  purgation,  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  accomplilhed 
by  means  of  fucceffive  tranfmigrations.  According  to  this  fyffem, 
bad  men  would  undergo  this  msternpfychojis  for  a longer,  good  men 
for  a fhorter  period ; and  the  Amenthes,  or  Hades,  may  be  con  - 
ceived  to  have  been  the  region,  in  which  departed  fouls,  immediately 
after  death,  received  their  refpedfive  defignations. 

As  the  Egyptians  held  that  the  world  was  produced  from  chaos  by 
the  energy  of  an  intelligent  principle,  fo  they  conceived,  that  there 
is  in  nature  a continual  tendency  towards  dilfolution.  In  Plato’s 
Timseus,  an  Egyptian  prieil  is  introduced,  deferibing  the  deffruftion 
of  the  world,  and  afferting  that  it  will  be  effedfed  by  means  of  water 

=*  L.  ii.  c.  12,3.  ’’  L.  i.  § 10. 
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and  fire.  They  conceived  that  the  univerfe  undergoes  a periodical 
conflagration,  after  which  all  things  are  reftored  to  their  original 
form,  to  pafs  again  through  a fimilar  fucceflion  of  changes  L 

Of  preceptive  dodtrine  the  Egyptians  had  two  kinds,  the  one 
facred,  the  other  vulgar.  The  former,  which  refpedted  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion,  and  the  duties  of  the  priefis,  was  doubtlefs  written 
in  the  facred  books  of  Hermes,  but  was  too  carefully  concealed  to 
pafs  down  to  poflerity.  The  latter  confifted  of  maxims  and  rules  of 
virtue,  prudence,  or  policy.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  many  particu- 
lars concerning  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians, 
whence  it  appears  that  fuperfiition  mingled  with,  and  corrupted 
their  notions  of  morals.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  accurate  principles 
of  ethics  among  an  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  people.  And  that  the 
antient  Egyptians  merited  this  charadter,  is  fufficiently  evident  from 
this  Angle  circumflance,  that  they  fuflfered  themfelves  to  be  deceived 
by  impoftors,  particularly  by  the  profeflbrs  of  the  fanciful  art  of 
aftrology  j concerning  whom  Sextus  Empiricus  juftly  remarks'", 
that  they  have  done  much  mifchief  in  the  world,  by  enflaving  men 
to  fuperfiition,  which  will  not  fuffer  them  to  follow  the  didtates  of 
right  reafon 

® Diod.  S.  1.  i.  c.  I.  Lacrt.  1.  i.  § lO.  Orig.  contra  Celf.  1.  v.  p.  252.  Macrob. 
Sat.  I.  ii.  c.  6.  **  Adv.  Math.  1.  v. 

* Vidend.  Jablonfki  Pantheon  ^gyptiorum,  paffim.  Herm.  Conringius  de  Hermet. 
^gypt.  Witfii  jTgyptiaca.  Moftie’m,  Not.  ad  Cudworth.  c.  iv.  Voff.  de  Hift.  Gr. 
}.  ii.  3.  Gyrald.  Hilt.  Deor.  1.  ix.  Natal.  Comes.  Mythol.  1.  v.  c.  5.  VofT.  de 
Idol.  l.ii.  Reland.  DilT.  de  Diis  Cabiris.  tom.  i.  Urfin.  de  Zor.  Merc,  et  Sanch. 
Bafnage  Hift.  des  Juifs.  t.  iii.  c.  18.  § 20.  Heuman.  Adt.  Phil.  v.  i.  p.  222,  &c. 
Voir.de  Scient.  Math.  c.  13.  Burnet.  Arch.  c.  viii.  Pigoorus  in  Mens.  Ifiac.  Le 
Clerc.  Bibl.  Univ.  t.  iii.  Horus  Apollo  in  Hieroglyph.  1.  i.  Banier  DilT.  fur  le  Ty- 
phon,  ap,  Hift.  Anc.  Infcrip.  t.  vi.  Joach.  Operinus  de  Immorr.  Mortalium.  Liv, 
Galantes.  Compar.  Theol.  Plat.  p.  237,  &c.  Dickenfon.  Phyf.  Vet.  et.  Ver.  c.  xii. 
Perizonii  iEgypt.  inveftigat.  Stillingfleet.  Grig.  Sac.  1.  i.  c.  2.  Reimann.  Antiq. 
Liter.  BEgypt.  Dill’,  de  Ann.  Mifc.  Berolin.  t.  iv.  Wachter.  Concord.  Ration,  et 
Script.  I.  iii.  Warburton  Div.  Leg.  1.  iv,  §2,  &c.  An.  Univ.  Hift.  v.  i.  Bankr 
fur  la  Mythol.  iEgypt. 
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TH  E country  of  Ethiopia,  which,  in  the  more  confined  ufe  of 
the  name,  nearly  correfponds  to  the  modern  Abyffinia,  was, 
at  a very  remote  period,  inhabited  by  a people,,  whofe  opinions  and 
cuftoms  nearly  refembled  thofe  of  the  Egyptians.  Many  of  their 
divinities  were  the  fame;  they  had  the  fame  orders  of  priefthood, 
and  religious  ceremonies ; they  made  ufe  of  the  fame  characters  in 
writing;  their  mode  of  drefs  was  fimilar;  and  the  regal  fceptre 
made  ufe  of  in  both  countries  was  in  the  form  of  a plough  Whence 
it  is  evident,  either  that  the  Egyptians  received  their  religion  and 
learning  from  the  Ethiopians,  as  Lucian  alTerts’’,  or,  which  the 
great  antiquity  and  celebrity  of  the  Egyptian  nation  renders  much 
more  probable,  that  the  Ethiopians  were  inftruCled  by  the  Egyptians. 
Ethiopia  feems  to  have  been  colonized  from  Egypt,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived its  inftitutions  from  the  parent  country. 

Little  can  be  advanced  with  certainty  concerning  the  philofophy  of 
the  Ethiopians.  Their  wife  men,  like  thofe  of  the  Indians,  were 
called  Gymnofophifts,  from  their  cuftom  of  wearing  little  clothing. 
They  difcharged  the  facred  functions  after  the  manner  of  the 
Egyptian  priefts ; had  diftinCl  colleges,  and  claffes  of  difciples ; and 
taught  their  dogmas  in  obfcure  and  mythological  language.  They 
were  remarkable  for  their  contempt  of  death'. 

Strabo  fpeaks  of  the  Southern  Ethiopians  as  atheifis'’;  but  we 
muft  underftand  by  this  character,  not  that  they  were  deflitute  of  all 
belief  in  a fupreme  power,  but  that  they  did  not  worihip  the  lame 

® Diod.  Sic.  !.  ii.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I,  vi.  c.  29.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  779. 

^ De  Aftrolog, 

* Diod.  Sic.  1.  c.  Luciiin.  de  Altrol.  Laert.  1.  i.  § 6.  *’  Loc.  eit, 
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gods,  or  make  ufe  of  the  fame  ceremonies,  with  their  neighbours^. 
In  another  place the  fame  hiftorian  fays,  that  they  acknowledged 
two  gods,  one  immortal  and  the  other  mortal  j that  the  immortal 
god  was  always  the  fame,  the  firfl;  caule  of  all  things,  but  that  the 
mortal  god  was  uncertain,  and  without  a name.  Perhaps  this  mor- 
tal god  was  the  principle  of  evil,  which  the  Egyptians  acknowledged 
under  the  name  of  Typhon,  who  being  at  length  to  be  overcome 
by  the  good  principle,  might  properly  be  faid  to  be  mortal.  How- 
ever this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Ethiopians  were  fcrupuloufly  ex- 
adt  in  their  religious  worihip,  and  therefore  could  by  no  means  deferve 
the  charge  of  atheifm.  Homer  fays  % 

Zcuf  iTT  'SlKixvov  jxsr  A'iB’iorrrixg 

X3'j^o?  Srso'i  Trdvng  iTrovro 

Lucian  ' afcribes  the  invention  of  aflronomy  and  aftrology  to  the 
Ethiopians.  But  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  obfervation  and  know- 
ledge of  the  celeifial  phenomena  were  originally  confined  to  any  one 
country.  The  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  and  other  na- 
tions, who,  from  their  climate  and  manner  of  life,  had  frequent  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  ftars,  may  be  fuppofed,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  to  have  made  many  difcoveries  refpedting 
the  celeftial  phenomena.  But,  though  there  is  no  fufficient  reafon 
for  afcribing  to  the  Ethiopians  the  exclufive  honour  of  inventing 
aftronomy,  the  ftory  of  Atlas  makes  it  very  probable,  that  this 
fcience  v/as  early  ftudied  among  them.  The  fable  of  his  bearing  the 
heavens  upon  his  fiaoulders  perhaps  only  means,  that  Atlas  was  a di- 
ligent obferver  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  taught  his  countrymen 

* Voffius  de  Idolot.  Gent.  1.  i.  c.  2.  ^ P.822.  Conf.  Stobaei  Serm.  42. 

' II.  1.  i.  V.  423. 

^ The  fire  of  Gods,  and  all  th’'aetherial  train, 

On  the  warm  limits  of  the  fariheft  main, 

Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  difdain  to  grace 
The  feafts  of  Aithiopia’s  blamelefs  race.  Pope, 


* Loc.  cit, 
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aftronomy  He  is  faid  to  have  had  feven  daughters,  called  the 
Pleiades,  who  (perhaps  becaufe  they  had  purfued  the  ftudy  of  aftro- 
nomy under  their  father)  were  advanced  to  an  honourable  ftation  in 
the  heavens,  and  gave  name  to  a well-known  conftellation  ^ His 
refidence  was  probably  near  thofe  lofty  mountains,  which  to  this  day 
bear  the  name  of  Atlas,  and  which  Virgil ' fo  beautifully  defcribes. 

Oceani  finem  juxta,  folemque  cadentem, 

Ultimus  ji^ithiopum  locus  eft,  ubi  maximus  Atlas 
Axem  humero  torquet  ftellis  ardentibus  aptum 

Many  other  particulars  are  related,  concerning  the  philofophy  of 
the  Ethiopians,  by  Philoftratus,  in  his  life  of  Apollonius  Tyan^us; 
but  this,  as  we  lhall  afterwards  fee,  is  a work,  on  many  accounts,  of 
doubtful  credit. 

The  morality  of  the  Ethiopians,  according  to  Laertius',  confifted 
in  worlhipping  the  gods,  doing  no  evil,.exercifing  fortitude,  and  de- 
fpifing  death*. 

^ Virg.  lEhtiA.  1.  i.  v.  745. 

^ Natalis  Comes  Mytbol.  1.  iv.  c.  7.  ' Mn.  1.  Iv.  ver.  480. 

Near  Ocean’s  utmoft  bound  a region  lies, 

Where  mighty  Atlas  props  the  ftarry  flcies.  Pitt. 

* L.  i.  § 6. 

* Vidend.  Scheffer  de  Phil.  Ital.  c.  4.  Witfii  Aigypt.  1.  ii.  Voff.de  Idol.  1.  i.  c.  r. 
Marftiam.  Can,  Chron.  Se<ft.  xiii.  Bochart,  Geog.  Sac.  p.  i.  l.ii.  c.  13.  Lambecii 
Prodrom.  Hill.  Lit.  p.  133.  NataK  Comes  Myth.  1.  iv.  c.  7.  Ludolph.  Hill. 
j®thiop.  An.  Uniy.  Plift.  v.  16. 
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CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CELTS,  INCLUDING  THE  GAULS, 
BRITONS,  GERMANS,  AND  NORTHERN  NATIONS. 


AV I N G traced  the  antient  hiflory  of  barbaric  phiiofophy 
through  Afia  and  Africa,  we  now  pafs  over  into  Europe,  to 
obferve  the  forms  which  it  affumed  in  the  \¥eftern  and  Northern 
regions.  In  this  part  of  the  world,  befides  the  exotic  Romans,  and 
the  Greeks,  of  whom  we  lhall  afterwards  treat,  we  find  the  nation 
of  the  Celts,  who,  from  the  northern  extremities  of  Afia,  fent  out 
colonies,  weftward,  fimilar  to  each  other  in  their  cufioms  and  inflitu- 
tions.  Hence  not  only  the  Scythians  and  the  Pannonians,  but  alfo 
the  antient  inhabitants  of  Germany,  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  come 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Celts. 

The  hiflory  of  the  Celtic  nations  is  involved  in  great  obfcurity, 
not  fo  much  from  the  unavoidable  depredations  of  time,  as  from  the 
total  want  of  antient  records.  So  far  were  the  antient  Gauls,  Ger- 
mans, and  Britons,  from  having  among  them  any  learned  hifto- 
rians  to  record  their  inflitutions  or  opinions,  that  they  indufirioully 
difcouraged  every  attempt  to  commit  things  of  this  kind  to  writing, 
Julius  Casfar,  v/ho  was  well  acquainted  v/ith  the  flate  of  Gaul,  fays, 
that  though,  in  almofl:  all  their  public  and  private  records,  the 
Gauls  made  ufe  of  Greek  letters,  they  did  not  commit  their  doc- 
trines to  writing  ^ : but  he  is  to  be  underftood  as  only  fpeaking  of 
his  own  times  j for,  at  a more  remote  period,  the  Gauls  were  Grangers 
to  the  art  of  writing.  According  to  Strabo  they  were  firfl  in- 
flrudled  in  letters  by  a Greek  colony  which  fettled  at  Marfeilles  about 
the  year  of  Rome  165.  The  Germans  became  acquainted  with  this  art 
much  later:  Tacitus ' intimates,  that  it  was  not  in  common  ufe  among 

» Bell.  G.  VI.  13.  *’  L.  iv,  p.  181,  «=  Mor.  Germ.  c.  19. 
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them  even  in  his  time.  Thefe  nations  had  no  other  records  of 
public  tranfadlions,  than  the  fongs  of  their  bards  \ 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  who  received  the  oral  inftruc- 
tions  of  wife  men  under  an  injundtion  of  fecrecy,  as  feems  to  have 
been  the  general  pradtice  among  the  Celtic  nations,  would  commu- 
nicate them  to  ftrangers.  The  reports  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftorians  on  this  fubjedl  muft,  therefore,  have  had  no  better  founda- 
tion than  vulgar  rumour,  gathered  up  by  foreigners  in  accidental 
converfation.  Julius  Coefar  himfelf,  though  the  conqueror  of  Gaul, 
and  a curious  obferver  of  the  nations  whom  he  conquered,  found 
little  to  relate  concerning  the  opinions  of  the  Gauls.  No  wonder, 
that  other  writers  have  filled  their  accounts  of  the  Celtic  theology 
with  idle  tales  and  extravagant  fables. 

From  the  imperfedl  reports  concerning  thefe  nations  which  re- 
main, it  is,  however,  defirable  that  v/e  fiiould  frame  the  bell  idea 
we  are  able  of  their  philofophy.  For,  though  their  wifdom  was  of  a 
very  different  charadler  from  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they 
were  not  fo  deftitute  of  knowledge  as  not  to  have  their  fchools  of 
inftrudtion  and  their  philofophers.  • 

The  Druids  (fo  called  from  Deru,  a Celtic  word  which  fignifies 
an  oaky  flill  ufed  in  that  fenfe  in  the  Erfe  language '')  are  fpoken  of, 
by  the  antient  writers,  as  an  order  exifting,  in  the  remotefl  period, 
among  all  nations.  Diogenes  Laertius ",  on  the  authority  of  Arillotle 
and  Sotion,  ranks  the  Druids  of  the  Celtae  and  Galat^  with  the 
Magi  of  the  Perfians,  the  Chaldeans  of  Babylonia,  and  the  Gymno- 
fbphifts  of  the  Indians.  In  what  Celtic  nation  this  order  was  firfl 
inftituted  is  uncertain but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  before  the 
time  of  Julius  Caefar,  it  was  generally  eftabliflied  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Germany.  The  office  and  charafter  of  the  Gallic  Druids,  the 
caufes  of  their  authority,  their  manner  of  teaching,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  are  clearly  explained  in  the  Commentaries  of  Cadar. 

^ Strabo,  I.  iv.  p.  190.  Athaen.  1.  vl.  p.  154. 

Toland’s  Letters  on  the  Druids.  ® L.  i.  § 2. 

^ Coef.  Bel.  G.  L vi.  c.  14,  Tacit.  Agric.  Vet.  c,  xi.  Plin.  Hift.  N.  1.  xxx. 
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The  chief  particulars  of  his  account  are  the  following  ® : ‘‘  The 
Druids  prefide  in  religious  concerns,  diredl  the  public  and  private 
facrifices,  and  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods.  Young  men  are  fent 
to  them  for  education,  by  whom  they  are  held  in  great  honour. 
The  decifion  of  almoft  all  controverlies,  both  public  and  private,  is 
referred  to  them : and  if  any  crime  be  committed,  if  any  murder  be 
perpetrated,  or  if  any  difpute  arife  concerning  an  inheritance,  or  the 
boundaries  of  lands,  in  all  fuch  cafes  they  pronounce  fentence,  and 
decree  rev/ards  or  punifhments : and  if  any  one,  whether  in  a private 
or  public  ftation,  refufe  to  fubmit  to  their  decree,  they  interdidt  him 
the  facrifces,  which  is  the  fevereft  penalty  they  can  inflidl. — The 
Druids  are  under  one  eledbive  chief. — They  never  go  to  war,  are 
exempted  from  taxes  and  military  fervices,  and  enjoy  every  kind  of 
immunity.” 

Thefe  particulars  concerning  the  Druids  prove,  that  like  the 
Magi,  and  other  priefts  of  the  Eaft,  they  had  great  power  in  the  ftate,. 
and  fupported  their  influence  and  authority  by  the  aid  of  fuperftition. 
They  were  divided  into  three  clafTes ; the  Bards,  who  celebrated  tho 
praifes  of® eminent  men  in  fongs  accompanied  with  the  lyre;  the 
Eubages,  who  performed  the  rites  of  religion  and  divination;  and  the 
Druids,  in  the  more  limited  fenfe  of  the  appellation,  who  had  in 
their  hands  the  diredtion  of  public  affairs,  the  adminiftration  of 
iuflice,  and  the  education  of  youth They  clothed  their  dogmas 
in  an  allegorical  drefs,  and  delivered  them  in  verfe,  that  they  might 
be  the  more  eafily  remembered.  They  inflrudted  their  difciples  in 
retired  groves,  or  in  caverns,  and  forbade  them,  under  the  feverefl: 
penalties,  to  divulge  the  fecret  dodtrines  which  they  were  taught,  or 
to  commit  them  to  writing'.  Hence  the  dodtrines  of  the  Druids 
muft  have  been  very  imperfedtly  known,  except  among  thofe  who 
were  admitted  into  their  interior  myfleries.  On  this  fubjedt  Lucan 
fays  '' : 


“ Eell.  Gall.  1.  vi.  c.  13. 

Died.  Sic.  1.  V.  p.  308.  Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  302.  DIog.  Laert.  i.  c.  2.  Ammiaru 
Marcell.  1.  xv.  c.  9. 

' Laert.  1.  i.  §6.  Pomp.  Mela,  1.  lii.  c.  2.  ^ Pharfal,  l.i.  v.  427,  &c. 
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Solis  noffe  deos,  ec  coeli  numina  vobis 
Aut  folis  nefcii  e datum ; nemora  alta  remotis 
Incolitis  lucis 

If  this  account  of  the  Druids  be  compared  with  what  has  been 
already  related  concerning  the  wife  men  and  priefls  of  other  antient 
nations,  it  will  be  fufficiently  manifeit,  that  their  mode  of  edu- 
cation was  rather  adapted  to  the  fupport  of  fraud  and  impofture, 
than  to  the  propagation  of  knowledge.  How  far  they  were  from 
being  humanized  by  cultivation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  barbarous 
rites  which  they  pradlifed.  Antient  writers  atteft,  that  they  offered 
human  facrifices  to  their  gods.  Thus  Lucan  : 

— Et  quibus  immitis  placatur  fanguine  diro 

Teutates,  horrenfque  feris  altaribus  Hefus, 

Et  Taranis  Scythicae  non  mitior  ora  Dianas 

So  offenfive  were  their  favage  cuftoms  to  the  Romans,  that 
Auguftus  prohibited  the  ufe  of  their  religious  ceremonies  in  Gaul, 
and  Tiberius  and  Claudius  iffued  edidls  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Druidical  order 

The  Germans,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  other  Northern  nations  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  flock,  had  cufloms  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britons,  and,  particularly,  had  among  them  Bards  or 

a — iWho  haunt  the  lonely  coverts  of  the  grove  : 

To  thefe,  and  thefe  of  all  mankind  alone, 

The  gods  are  fure  reveal’d,  or  fure  unknown.  Rowe. 

**  Pharfal.  1.  i.  v.  444, 

^ And  you,  where  Hefus’  horrid  altar  ftands. 

Where  dire  Teutates  hurnan  blood  demands; 

Where  Taranis  by  wretches  is  obeyed, 

And  vies  in  daughter  with  the  Scythian  maid.  Rowe. 

* Sueton,  Sc  Vi£lor.  in  Claud.  Seneca  in  Apocolocynthofi.  Plin.  Hid.  N.  1.  xx.v. 
c.  4. 
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Scaldi,  and  priefts,  whofe  character  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Gaulic  and  Britifli  Druids.  Tacitus,  in  his  account  of  the  manners 
of  the  Germans,  fays  G “ None  but  the  prieils  are  permitted  to 
chaftife  delinquents,  or  to  inflid;  bonds  or  ftripes,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear, not  as  a punifhment  inflided  by  order  of  the  chieftain,  but  as 
the  confequence  of  a command  from  the  divinity,  whom  they  fup- 
pofe  to  be  prefent  with  warriors.  They  condud  the  public  omens; 
and  in  affemblies  of  the  people  have  authority  to  command  filence.” 
Strabo  and  other  writers  confirm  this  account.  We  muft  there- 
fore fuppofe  that  Csfar,  who  fays that  the  Germans  had  neither 
Druids  nor  facrifices,  was,  in  this  inlfance,  impofed  upon  by  reports 
to  which  he  had  given  too  hafiy  credit. 

It  was  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Celtic  priefts,  or  Druids,  to  ex- 
plain to  their  difciples  the  meaning  of  the  fables  under  which  their 
religious  tenets  were  concealed.  Thefe  fables,  or  allegories,  were 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Afiatics,  and  were  delivered  in  verfe,  after 
their  manner:  a circumftance  which  confirms  the  conjedure,  that 
thefe  nations  arofe  from  colonies  which  came  out  of  the  Northern 
regions  of  Afia,  and  which  brought  with  them  the  tenets  which,  in 
the  remoteff:  periods,  had  prevailed  among  the  Perfians,  Scythians, 
and  other  Afiatic  nations.  Indeed  it  is  probable,  that  the  Celts  and 
Sarmatians  in  Europe,  and  the  Medes  and  Perfians  in  Afia,  were  de- 
rived from  one  common  ftock,  the  Afiatic  Scythians : for,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  appears  % that  the  name  of  Scythians,  which  long  re- 
mained in  the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  paffTed  over  with  the  Scythian 
colonies  into  Europe,  where  it  was  gradually  loft  in  thofe  of  Sarma- 
tians and  Germans : and,  on  the  other,  authorities  are  not  wanting 
to  prove,  that  the  Medes  and  Perfians  were  defcended  from  the 
Scythians  h The  fame  religious  tenets,  which  the  Perfians  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Scythians,  were  probably  alfo  embraced  by  the 
Celts,  and  by  them  tranfmitted,  in  their  migrations,  through  Ger- 
many, Gaul,  and  Spain. 

® C.  7,  10,  II.  Conf.  Tac.  Hift.  1.  iv.  c.  54. 

” Bell.  Gall.  1.  vi.  c.  21.  = Plin.  Hift.  N.  1.  iv.  c.  12. 

^ Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  9.  Ammlan.  Marcell.  1.  xxxi,  c.  3,  Pelloutierrii  Celtarum 
Hift.  tom.  i.  p.  ig.  not.  n. 
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An  allegorical  and  poetical  reprefentation  of  the  tenets  of  the 
antient  Northern  nations  concerning  God,  the  origin  of  the  world, 
the  condition  of  man  after  death,  and  other  philofophical  fubjedts, 
is  contained  in  an  antient  book,  written  in  the  Runic  language, 
called  the  Edda,  whence  the  Rhythm ifts  of  Iceland  chiefly  borrow 
their  fidlions.  It  was  compiled  from  records  or  traditions,  which 
were  probably  of  Afiatic  original  % by  Saemundus  Sigfufonius, 
an  Icelander,  about  the  year  1 1 14;  and  is  certainly  the  moft  antient 
account,  which  is  extant,  of  the  mythology  of  the  Northern  nations. 
This  work  becoming  obfcure  from  the  negledt  of  the  Runic  lan- 
guage, and  other  caufes,  another  Edda,  or  mythological  colledlion 
was  made,  in  1215,  by  Snorro,  a native  of  Iceland,  and  written  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  An  edition  of  both  thefe  curious  works, 
with  a Latin  tranflation,  was  publiflied  at  Copenhagen  in  the  year 
1665. 

From  the  imperfedl  accounts  which  remain  of  the  opinions  of  the 
antient  Gauls,  Germans,  Britons,  and  other  Northern  nations,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  frame  a tolerably  diftindl  view  of  the  Celtic 
philofophy. 

With  refpedt  to  religion,  the  Celts,  like  other  antient  nations,  had 
their  public  and  vulgar,  and  their  concealed  and  more  philofophical 
dodtrine.  Their  theology  fuppofed  the  univerfe  to  be  animated  by  a 
divinity,  portions  of  which  refide  in  different  parts  of  nature.  This 
opinion  feems  to  have  been  the  ground  of  their  worfhip  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  and  of  the  reverence  which  they  expreffed  for  groves, 
rocks,  and  caverns.  That  they  imagined  the  magnificent  and 
gloomy  fcenes  of  nature  to  be  inhabited  by  daemons,  fully  appears 
from  the  Edda.  Nor  can  any  other  reafon  be  affigned  for  the  fuper- 
ffitious  notion  which  prevailed  among  them,  than  that  thefe  fcenes 
were  frequently  the  feat  of  oracular  communications 

The  pradlice  of  divination  prevailed  in  all  the  Celtic  nations. 
Many  women,  both  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  obtained  great  credit  and 

Arnkiel.  Relig.  Gent.  Cimbr.  c.  li.  § 13.  Conf.  Rudbeckius  in  Atlantide. 

Keyfler,  de  Antiquit,  Celt.  p.  18 — 21.  p.  297,  &c. 
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influence  under  the  character  of  propheteffes,  fome  of  whom  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Samnitae  \ Of  the  Germans,  Tacitus  fays, 
that  no  people  were  more  addicted  to  the  method  of  divining  by 
omens  and  lots : he  relates,  that  they  fuppofed  fomewhat  of  pecu- 
liar fandlity  and  prefcience  to  be  inherent  in  the  female  fex,  and 
therefore  neither  defpifed  their  counfels,  nor  difregarded  their  re- 
fponfes  The  favage  manner  in  which  the  Cimbrian  v/omen  per- 
formed their  divinations  is  thus  defcribed  by  Strabo “ The  wo- 
men, who  follow  the  Cimbri  to  war,  are  accompanied  by  grey- 
haired propheteffes  in  white  veftments,  with  canvas  mantles 
faftened  by  clafps,  a brazen  girdle,  and  naked  feet.  Thefe  go 
with  drawn  fwords  through  the  camp,  and  ftriking  down  the 
prifoners  they  meet,  drag  them  to  a brazen  kettle.  This  has 
a kind  of  ftage  above  it,  on  which  the  prieftefs  afcending  cuts  the 
throat  of  the  victim  ; and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows 
into  the  veflTel  fhe  judges  of  the  future  event.  Others  tear  open  the 
bodies  of  the  captives  thus  butchered,  and  from  infpedtion  of  the 
entrails  prefage  victory  to  their  own  party.’'  Thefe  and  other 
flmilar  fuperftitions  doubtlefs  arofe  from  a general  belief,  that  the 
divinities  who  reflded  in  the  groves,  and  among  the  rocks,  communi- 
cated to  the  priefhs  and  priefteflTes  the  knowledge  of  future  events. 
And  this  belief  was  confirmed  by  the  dodlrine,  which  univerfally 
prevailed  in  the  Celtic  nations,  that  all  events  arife  according  to  the 
unalterable  laws  of  deftiny,  known  only  to  the  Gods,  and  to  thofe 
favoured  mortals,  to  whom  they  unfold  the  book  of  fate. 

The  Celtic  nations  had  many  divinities,  which  they  fuppofed  to 
prefide  over  different  parts  of  nature,  and  which  they  worfhipped 
under  various  names,  fuch  as  Odin,  Thor,  Tuifco,  &c.  No  divinity 
v/as  more  generally  worfhipped,  both  among  the  Celts  and  Scythians, 
than  The  Earth.  The  account  which  Tacitus  gives'^  of  the 
worfhip  of  this  goddefs  exhibits  a beautiful  pidlure  of  the  fimplicity 
of  antient  manners.  “ The  Reudigni,  Aviones,  Angli,  Eudofes, 

* Keyfler,  I.  c.  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  8,  10,  * L.  vii. 

^ Mor.  Germ.  c.  40. 
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Suardones,  and  Nithuones,”  fays  he,  unite  in  the  worihip  of 
Hertha,  or  Mother  Earth,  and  fuppofe  her  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  vifit  the  different  nations.  In  an  ifland  * of  the 
ocean  hands  a facred  and  unviolated  grove,  in  which  is  a confecrated 
chariot,  covered  with  a veil,  which  the  prieft  alone  is  permitted  to 
touch.  He  perceives  when  the  goddefs  enters  this  fecret  recefs ; 
and  with  profound  veneration  attends  the  vehicle,  v/hich  is  drawn 
by  yoked  cows.  At  this  feafon  all  is  joy,  and  every  place  which 
the  goddefs  deigns  to  vifit  is  a fcene  of  feftivity.  No  wars  are  un- 
dertaken ; arms  are  untouched ; and  every  hoftile  weapon  is  laid  afide.. 
Peace  and  repofe  are  then  only  known,  then  only  loved  : till,  at  length, 
the  fame  prieft  re-condudts  the  goddefs,  fatisfied  with  mortal  inter- 
courfe,  to  her  temple.  The  chariot,  with  its  covering,  and,  if  we 
may  believe  it,  the  goddefs  herfelf,  then  undergo  ablution  in  a fecret 
lake.  This  office  is  performed  by  flaves,  whom  the  lake  inftantly 
fwallows  up.  Hence  proceeds  a myfterious  horror,  and  a holy  igno- 
rance of  what  that  can  be,  which  is  beheld  only  by  thofe  who  are 
about  to  perifh.” — This  memorable  narrative  not  only  fliews  that 
the  earth  was  worshipped  with  myfterious  reverence  by  the  Northern 
nations,  but  affords  a Striking  example  of  the  ingenuity  with  which 
their  priefts  clothed  the  myfteries  of  religion,  in  order  to  guard 
them  from  the  impertinent  intrufion  of  vulgar  curiofity.  The  reft 
of  the  Celtic  divinities  were  worshipped  with  fimilar  rites,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  human  facrifices  were  frequently  intro- 
duced 

Before  the  Celtic  nations  were  vifited  by  the  Romans,  they  appear 
to  have  had  no  other  gods,  than  thofe  which  they  fuppofed  refident 
in  natural  bodies.  Casfar  exprefsly  afferts,  that  in  his  time,  they 
reckoned  thofe  alone  among  the  number  of  the  gods,  by  whofe  attri- 
butes they  were  vifibly  benefited,  as  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  fire. 
Afterwards,  they  received,  at  leaft  nominally,  feveral  of  the  Roman 
divinities : but  they  continued  to  worfhip  them  with  their  antient 
rites,  in  groves,  or  on  open  plains,  and  upon  altars,  compofed  of  vaft 

* Suppofed  to  be  Heilegeland  (Holy  Ifland)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

^ Tac.  Mor.  Ger.  c.  9.  39.  Lucan,  loc.  cit.  Casfar.  Bell.  G.  1.  vi.  c.  15. 
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mall'es  of  ftone,  of  which  there  are  ftill  many  remains,  “ They  con- 
ceive it,”  fays  Tacitus  % “ to  be  unworthy  of  the  grandeur  of  celeflial 
beings,  to  confine  them  within  walls,  or  to  reprefent  them  under  a 
human  form : woods  and  groves  are  their  temples,  and  they  affix 
names  of  divinity  to  that  fecret  power,  which  they  behold  with  the 
eye  of  adoration  alone:” — deorum  nomimbus  appellant  Secretum  illudy 
quod fold  reverentid  vident.  Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  account  which 
this  judicious  hiflorian  gives  of  the  Semnones,  a German  nation  who 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Oder.  After  relating  fome  particulars  of 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  mentioning  the  reverence  which  they 
paid  to  the  grove  in  which  they  were  performed,  he  adds  ” : The 

whole  of  their  fuperftition  has  this  import,  that,  there  is  the  God 
who  is  fupreme  governor  of  all,  and  that  every  thing  elfe  is  fubjedl 
and  fubordinate  to  him : — ibi  regnator  ofnnium  deus,  cetera  Jubjedta 
atque  parentia.  The  refult  of  thefe  accounts  is,  that  the  Celtic  na- 
tions had  an  idea  of  a fupreme  deity,  the  fountain  of  all  other  divi- 
nities, and  the  animating  and  ruling  principle  of  the  univerfe.  They 
feem  to  have  worffiipped  him  under  the  name  of  Odin%  whom  they 
called  the  Father  of  all. 

The  Edda"*  contains  many  paflages,  from  which  it  may  be  clearly 
inferred,  that  the  Northern  nations  had  an  idea  of  an  eternal  deity,, 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  material  world,  and  that  by  his  energy 
on  the  chaotic  mafs,  which  they  called  the  Deep,  the  fun,  moon,, 
and  ftars,  and  all  other  material  bodies,  were  produced. 


Mane  erat  feculorum,  cum  Ymerus  habitavit, 

Erat  nec  arena,  nec  mare,  nec  refrigerantes  aurulaej 
Terra  reperta  eft  nufquam,  nec  in  alto  cselum  : 
Hiatus  ingens  erat  fpatii,  et  gramen  nullibi', 

* Germ.  c.  9.  **  Ib.  c.  39.  ® Pelloutier.  p.  65,  &c. 

* Bartholin.  Antiq.  Dan.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  Solin.  Polyhiftor.  c.  16, 


• In  the  beginning,  ere  the  world  had  birth. 

While  yet  nor  fea,  nor  (hore,  nor  cooling  breeze,. 
Nor  the  green  earth,  nor  azure  Iky,  was  form’d, 
In  the  vaft  void,  Ymerus  liv’d  alone. 
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This  antient  record  alfo  fpeaks  of  human  nature  under  the  name 
of  Mannusy  as  the  joint  produdion  of  feveral  fubordinate  divinities^ 
and  as  formed  male  and  female  f AJkus  and  £w/^^ ) before  they  were 
endued  with  the  vital  principle. 

Afl<um  et  Emlam  omni  conatu  deftitutos 
Animam  nec  poflidebant,  rationem  nec  habebant, 

Nec  fanguinem,  nec  fermonenrij  nec  faciem  venuftam, 

Animam  dedit  Odinus,  rationem  indidit  Hoenerus, 

Loedur  fanguinem  addidit  et  faciem  venuftam 

Hence  it  appears,  that  thefe  Northern  nations  conceived  of  the 
human  foul  as  of  divine  original,  rational  and  immortal.  And  that 
this  was  the  univerfal  dodrine  of  the  Celts,  whether  Gauls,  Bri- 
tons, Germans,  or  other  nations,  is  unanimoufly  attefted  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  by  the  remains  of  northern  anti- 
quities. Csefar  relates'’,  that  the  firft  dodrine  of  the  Gallic  Druids 
was,  that  the  foul  of  man  is  immortal : and  Pomponius  Mela',  that 
one  of  their  dodrines,  which  is  divulged  among  the  people  in  order 
to  infpire  them  with  martial  courage,  is,  that  the  foul  is  immortal. 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  Valerius  Maximus  Strabo  % and 
other  hiftorians  k And  the  fables  every  where  received  among  the 
Celts,  concerning  a future  ftate,  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the 
dodrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  was  generally  received  among 
them% 


* Without  or  breath,  or  reafoning  pow’rs,  or  fpeech, 

Or  vital  blood,  or  the  fair  human  face, 

Afkus  and  Emla  lay  i till  Odin  bade 
Them  live,  Hoenerus  kindled  in  their  breafl: 

The  lamp  of  Mind,  and  Laedvir  through  their  veins. 
Pour’d  forth  the  purple  ftream ; then  man  arofe. 

Graceful  in  youth,  an  animated  form. 

**  Bell.  G.  1.  vi.  c.  14.  * L.  iii.  c.  2.  **  L.  ii.  c.  6. 

* L.  iv.  ^ Vid.  Pelloutierii  Hift.  Celt. 

* Keyfler.  Antiq.  p.  I2g.  Schuzius  de  Statu  Anim.  c.  2.  p.  75- 
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Such  was  the  actual  effed  which  this  do(flrine  had  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Celts,  that  we  find  no  people  fiiperior  to  them  in  the 
magnanimous  contempt  of  death.  Valerius  Maximus  extols  the 
brave  and  hardy  fpirit  of  the  Cimbrians  and  Celtiberians,  who,  in 
the  midfl;  of  the  hazards  of  battle,  exulted  in  the  expectation  of 
going  to  a more  glorious  and  happy  life  \ He  alfo  fpeaks  of  a Thra- 
cian people,  with  whom  it  was  a cufiom  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a 
man  with  tears,  but  his  funeral  with  joy;  becaufe  the  end  of  life  is 
better  than  the  beginning.  Of  the  Hifpani,  who  were  a Celtic  co- 
lony, Silius  Italicus  fays  : 

Prodiga  gens  animas,  et  properare  facillima  mortem ; 

Namque  ubi  tranfcendit  florentes  viribus  annos, 

Impatiens  aevi  fpernet  novifle  fenedtam, 

Et  fati  modus  in  dextra  eft 

The  hiftory  of  all  the  Northern  nations  abounds  with  facts,  which 
prove  their  contempt  of  death  to  have  originated  from  an  expecta- 
tion of  immortality. 

What  kind  of  immortality  thefe  nations  expected  is  not  clearly 
afcertained.  According  to  C^far'*  and  Diodorus  Siculus  % they 
thought  that  the  foul,  at  death,  pafles  from  one  body  to  ano- 
ther. This  doctrine  of  tranfmigration  is  alfo  afcribed  to  them  by 
Lucan  ^ t 


Vobis  autoribus,  umbrse 
Non  tacitas  Erebi  fedes,  Ditifque  profundi 
Pallida  regna  petunt : regit  idem  fpiritus  artus 

L.  il.  c.  6 **  L.  i. 

' This  hardy  race,  Hill  lavifh  of  their  breath, 

The  flow’r  of  youth  once  paft,  rufli  on  to  death  ; 
Scorning  life’s  path  with  tott’ring  fteps  to  tread. 
With  their  own  hand  they  cut  the  fatal  thread. 

L.  iv,  c.  14.  ® L.  V.  ^ Pharf.  1.  i.  v.  454. 
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Orbe  alio : iongae,  canitis  fi  cognita,  vkx 
Mors  media  eft 

On  the  contrary  Pomponius  Mela  reprefents  the  Celts  as  expecting 
to  pafs,  after  death,  into  the  invifible  world.  And  this  notion  beft 
agrees  with  the  authorities  already  cited  on  this  fubjedl,  and  with  the 
accounts  which  are  given,  by  various  writers,  of  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies pradtifed  in  the  Northern  nations,  particularly  that  of  commit- 
ting to  the  funeral  pile,  or  to  the  fepulchre,  what  ever  had  been  dear 
to  the  deceafed".  It  is  alfo  moft  confonant  to  the  mythological  lan- 
guage of  the  antient  Edda,  which  every  where  reprefents  the  future 
life,  as  an  aftembly  of  good  or  bad  men,  in  a fcate  of  reward  or 
puniftiment,  and  only  fpeaks  of  a return  to  life  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
uniting the  foul  and  body,  after  the  foul  has  palTed  through  a ne- 
ceffary  courfe  of  purification,  previoufty  to  its  admiflion  into  the 
regions  of  the  happy.  From  this  ftate  of  purgation  none  were  to  be 
excufed,  except  thofe  who  had  voluntarily  expofed  themfelves  to 
death  in  battle  ; and  hence  it  was,  that  they  who  fell  in  war  were 
deemed  to  have  made  a glorious  and  happy  exit  from  life,  whilft: 
they  who  died  by  ficknefs  were  thought  to  have  perillied  fliamefully 
and  wretchedly To  thofe  brave  fpirits  who  died  in  battle,  the 
gates  of  the  palace  of  Odin  were  immediately  opened  j and  they 
were  to  live  in  his  hall  (Valhalla)  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every 
thing  which  delighted  them  on  earth.  Others,  who  had  lived  a 
pious,  juft,  and  temperate  life,  and  at  laft  died  by  ficknefs,  were  to 
be  admitted,  after  the  neceftary  purification,  into  Gimle,  a bright 
and  happy  manfion,  where  they  fhould  live  for  ever : whilft  the}'- 
who  had,  in  this  life,  been  guilty  of  great  crimes  (among  which. 

* If  dying  mortals  doom  they  fing  aright, 

No  ghofts  defcend  to  dwell  in  dreadful  night 5 
No  parting  fouls  to  grifly  Pluto  go, 

Nor  feelc  the  dreary  filent  {hades  below  : 

But  forth  they  fly,  immortal  in  their  kind. 

And  other  bodies  iir  new  worlds  they  find  : 

Thus  life  for  ever  runs  its  endlefs  race. 

And,  like  a line,  death  but  divides  the  fpace.  Rowe. 

° Loc.  cit. 

® Caefar  Bell.  G.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  Pomp.  Mela,  1.  vi.  c.  2.  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  gj. 
Tacit.  Germ.  c.  27.  Val.  Max.  loc.  cit.  *'  Valer.  Max.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  §11.. 
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perjury,  adultery,  and  affaffination,  were  reckoned  the  mod;  heinous) 
were  to  be  configned  to  Hela,  where  they  fhould  remain  in  punifh- 
ment,  till  the  twilight  of  the  gods  ; a term  by  which  is  denoted  a ge- 
neral reftitution  of  all  things,  when  after  the  burning  of  the  world  % 
a new  period  of  exigence  would  commence. 

The  fimilarity  of  the  Celtic  doftrines  to  thofe  of  the  Eaflern  na- 
tions already  confidered,  favours  the  conjecture,  that  the  Northern 
mythology  is  derived  from  Oriental  traditions,  which  accompanied 
the  migrations  of  the  Scythians  towards  the  northern  and  weftern 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  antient  Celts  were  probably  little  acquainted  with  natural 
philofophy.  Caefar  indeed  fays’’,  that  the  Gallic  Druids  philofo- 
phifed  concerning  the  ftars  and  their  motions,  the  magnitude  of.  the 
world,  and  the  nature  of  things.  But  we  have  no  information  re- 
fpeCling  their  obfervations  or  opinions  on  thefe  fubjeCts;  except  that 
they  reckoned  time  by  nights,  not  by  days,  and  in  the  obfervance  of 
birth-days,  new  moons,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year,  commenced 
the  celebration  from  the  preceding  night.”  This  circumftance  is 
confirmed  by  antient  Britifli  monuments.  If  the  Druids  prac- 
tifed  medicine,  it  was  rather  as  an  inftrument  of  fuperfiiition,  than 
as  an  art  founded  upon  fcience,  as  fufficiently  appears  from  the  won- 
derful powers  which  they  afcribed  to  the  mifletoe 

The  fum  of  their  moral  doCtrine  as  given  by  Laertius  % is,  to 
worfhip  the  gods,  to  do  good,  and  to  exercife  fortitude.  Perhaps 
little  more  was  necefiary  among  a people  who  were  devoted  to  war. 
Their  public  and  private  virtues  were,  as  we  have  feen,  powerfully 
fupported  by  the  hope  of  immortality 

® Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  302.  Bell.  G.  1.  vi.  c.  13.  ' C.  16. 

^ Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  xxx.  § i.  xvi.  44.  xxiv.  4.  xxxiv.  il.  ® L.  i.  § 10. 

* Vidend.  Pezronius  de  Antiq.  Celt.  Pelloutier  Lettres  fur  les  Celts,  Hague  1740. 
Martin.de  la  Relig.  des  Gaul.  Keyfler.  Ant.  Sept,  et  Celt.  G.  Frickius  deDruidis, 
Ulmae,  1731.  Selden.  AnalecSt.  Anglo-Brit.  v.  ii.  Toland  on  the  Rel.  of  the  Celts, 
Rowland.  Ant.  Ille  of  Anglefy.  Burnet  Arch.  1.  i.  c.  2.  DilT.  de  Poefi  Scald.  Upfal. 
1717.  Koeller  de  Scaldis.  Gundling.  Hift.  Ph.  Mor.  c.  6.  Moller  in  Ifagog.  ad  Hift. 
Cherf,  Cimb.  Beronius  de  Eddis  Iflandicis,  Upfal  1733.  Rudbeck.  Atlant.  Ayrmann. 
DilT.  de  Cult.  Idol.  Orig.  ap.  Vet.  Germ.  Bartholin  Ant.  Dan.  Obrecht.  de  Phil. 
Celt.  PufFend.  de  Druid.  Banier  Myth.  t.  v.  1,  vi,  vii.  Schubert.  Hift.  Ph.  c.  2. 
Schuzius  de  Statu  poll:  Mortem  fee.  Celt. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  ETRURIANS  AND  ROMANS. 

IT  A L Y,  in  the  moft  remote  periods  of  its  hiftory,  affords  fome 
traces  of  barbaric  philofophy  among  the  Etrurians  and  Romans. 
The  few  particulars  which  remain,  concerning  the  early  philofophy 
of  each,  we  fhall  diffindtly  examine. 

The  origin  of  the  Tufcans,  or  Etrurians,  is  uncertain.  Some 
writers,  who  abound  in  conjedtures  and  idle  dreams',  have  maintain- 
ed, that  Noah  colonized  this  country.  It  is  more  probable,  tJiat  the 
Tufcans  were  a Celtic  nation,  who  fettled  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Po This  very  well  agrees  with  what  is  known  concerning 
the  Celtic  migrations,  and  will  account  for  the  prevalence  of  opinions, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptians  and  Pela<gians  upon  this  coaff, 
limilar  to  thofe  of  the  Eaft. 

Etruria,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus was  early  dihinguilhed 
by  a diligent  and  fuccefsful  ffudy  of  narure.  But  he  fupports  his 
affertion  by  no  proofs ; and  the  fadts  ^vhich  are  preferved  by  hifto- 
rians,  refpedting  this  antient  people,  rather  fhow  a difpofition  towardvS 
trivial  fuperflitions,  than  an  ufeffl  acquaintance  with  natural  ob- 
jedts  k The  Etrurians  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl:  inventors  of 
augury,  and  to  have  boafted  that  they  communicated  this  art  to  the 
Pvomans.  Fabulous  accounts  are  given  of  Tages',  who  is  mentioii- 
ed  as  the  firff  teacher  of  avgury ; to  which  Ovid  alludes  ^ : 

Indigense  dixpe  Tagen,  qui  primus  Etrufeam 
Edocuit  geitem  cafus  aperire  futuros". 

* Vid.  Dickenfo;?®  Diflert.  on  the  Journey  of  Noah  into  Italy,  Oxon.  1655.  Fa- 
»ricii  Codex  Pfeuc’-  vol.  i.  p.  248.  ’’  Pelloutler.  Hift.  de  Celtes,  tom.  ii,  p,  10 1. 

•=  L.  V.  Cic  de  Div.  1.  i.  Senecae  Qiiaefl-.  Nat.  1.  ii.  c.  32. 

' Ammian  Marcel.  1.  xxi.  Metam.  1.  xv.  v.  558. 

c The  natives  of  the  place  him  Tages  name, 

From  whom  the  Tufean  arts  of  aug’ry  came.  Sewell. 
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The  fuperftitioiis  charadler  of  the  Etrurians  is  flrongly  marked, 
in  the  ftory  related  by  Pliny  % of  an  embaffy  fent  from  Rome  to  a 
celebrated  Tufcan  augur,  Olerius  Calenus,  concerning  a human 
fcull  which  was  found  on  the  Tarpeian  hill.  The  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, attributed  to  the  Etrurians,  appears  to  have  extended  little  far- 
ther than  the  fl?;ilful  application  of  natural  objedls  and  appearances 
to  the  purpofes  of  fuperftition  and  impoflure. 

It  has,  neverthelefs,  been  afferted,  that  this  people  were  poffelTed 
of  the  pureft  conceptions  of  religion.  Seneca  fpeaks  of  the  Tufcan 
augurs,  as  employing  the  terrors  of  Jupiter’s  lightnings  to  keep  in 
awe  thofe  who  could  only  be  retrained  from  wickednefs  by  fear ; and 
adds,  that  they  believed  the  thunder  of  heaven  to  be  in  the  hands, 
not  of  the  Jupiter  worfliipped  by  the  Romans  in  the  Capitol,  and 
other  temples,  but  of  a fupreme  intelligence,  the  guardian  and  go- 
vernor of  the  univerfe,  the  maker  and  lord  of  this  world.  But  he 
adds^  “ To  this  deity  agree  the  feveral  names  of  Fate,  Providence, 
Nature,  or  the  univerfe  fuftaining  itfelf  by  its  own  energy:”  a doc- 
trine which,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  fee,  was  held  by  the  Stoics.  Oa 
what  authority  Seneca  afcribed  this  dodtrine  to  the  Etrurians  is  un- 
certain. The  truth,  probably,  is,  that,  with  other  Weftern  and 
Northern  nations  of  Celtic  origin,  they  conceived  of  the  deity  as  the 
animating  principle  of  the  world,  afting  upon  an  eternal  mafs  to  pro- 
duce the  vifible  creation.  The  cofmogony  of  an  anonymous  Etru- 
rian, preferved  by  Suidas  % confirms  fiiis  opinion.  It  limits  the  dura- 
tion of  the  univerfe  to  a period  of  twelve  thoufand  years,  fix  thou- 
fandof  which  pafled  in  the  produdlion  of  the  vifible  world,  before 
the  formation  of  man.  Another  dodlrine,  afcribed  to  the  Etrurians, 
which  agrees  with  the  tenets  of  the  Stoics,  the  entire  renovation 
ef  nature  after  a long  period,  or  great  year,  when  a fimilar  fuc- 
ceffion  of  events,  would  again  commence  T'wo  antient  brazen 
tablets,  which,  from  the  figures  and  infcriptions,  appear  to  reprefent 
the  Egyptian  divinities,  Ifis  and  Ofiris  % have  been  foo^d  in  Tufcany. 

^ L.  xxviii.  c. -2.  **  Qusefl.  Nat.  1.  ii.  0.  41.  Verb.  Tyntien.  p.  519* 

Plutarch.  Vit.  Syllse. 

* Montfaucon,  tom.  i.  p.  i.  p.  105,  tab.  53. 
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Thefe  afford  fome  ground  for  conjecturing,  that,  at  the  time  when 
Egypt  fent  out  colonies  weflward,  the  knowledge  of  their  theology 
paffed  into  -Etruria.  In  this  manner,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
Etrurians  might  acquire  the  fame  notions  concerning  God,  and  the 
origin  of  things,  which  had'  been  long  before  entertained  in  Egypt 
and  the  Eafl. 

The  Romans,  fo  illuftrious  in  the  annals  of  civil  hiftory,  afford,  at 
the  early  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  fewmaterials  for  the 
hiflory  of  barbaric  philofophy.  The  only  name  which,  at  this  period, 
has  any  pretenf  on  to  be  admitted  into  the  lift  of  philofophers,  is  that 
of  Numa,  the  fecond  king  of  Rome.  His  excellent  inftitutions  of  civil 
policy,  introduced  in  the  infancy  of  a ftate  which  owed  its  exiftence 
to  the  force  of  arms,  unqueftionably  prove  him  to  have  been  a wnfe 
legiflator.  It  has  been  ftrenuoufly  maintained,  that  his  wifdom  was 
borrowed  from  the  greats  founder  of  one  of  the  Grecian  fchools  of 
philofophy,  Pythagoras.  But  the  arguments  urged  in  fupport  of 
this  opinion  are  drawn  from  refemblances  between  the  inftitutions 
of  Numa  and  thofe  of  Pythagoras,  which  are  either  merely  imaginary, 
or  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  have  happened,  without  defign,  from  a 
limilarity  of  fituation.  Befides,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  Pythagoras 
the  Samian  lived  more  than  a century  after  the  time  of  Numa.  And 
the  fuppofttion  that  Numa  was  inftruCted  by  another  Pythagoras,  a 
Lacedemonian,  who  diftinguiflied  himfelf  at  the  Olympic  Games,  in 
the  fixteenth  Olympiad,  in  the  third  year  of  which  ^ Numa  was  chofen 
king  of  Rome,  is  a mere  conjeClure.  It  is  therefore  moft  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that,  excepting  the  aftiftance  he  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  derived  from  his  countrymen,  the  Sabines,  his  plan  of  civiliza- 
tion, both  Vv^ith  refpedt  to  religion  and  policy,  was  the  product  of  his 
own  abilities.  Livy,  on  this  fubjecft,  fays'’;  Numapoftefted  a mind 
deeply  tindlured  with  virtue,  and  well  furniihed  with  good  prin- 
ciples, not  fo  much  from  foreign  inftruftion,  as  from  the  early  ha- 
bits of  ftrifl  difcipline,  which  he  had  acquired  among  the  Sabines.” 
It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  Numa  w^s  a great  man,  and  a 
wife  legillator;  perhaps,  as  Plutarch  fays,  fuperior  even  to  the 

* Before  Chrift  714,  ’’  Hift.  1.  i.  c.  8,  18. 
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Spartan  Lycurgus.  But  pradlical  wifdom  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  philofophy.  The  form  of  government  eftabliflied  by  Numa 
was  rather  the  work  of  natural  good-fenfe,  directed  by  virtuous 
principle,  than  the  refult  of  philofophical  fpeculationh 

The  wife  difcipline  which  Numa  introduced  was  ill-fuited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  more  inclined  to  purfue. 
the  glory  of  conqueft,  than  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  So  pre- 
valent, at  this  time,  was  the  military  charadler  among  them,  that 
it  rendered  them  averfe  to  all  improvements  in  fcience,  and  led 
them  to  difcourage  every  approach  of  philofophy,  as  tending  to  en- 
feeble the  fpirit,  and  corrupt  the  manners,  of  their  youth 

* Plut.  Vit.  Numae.. 

* Vidend.  Lampredus  de  Phii.  Ant.  Etrufcoruin.  Florence  1756.  Dempfter  ad 
Rofin.  Ant.  Rom.  I.  ill.  c.  8.  Cudworth’s  Intell.  Syft.  c.  iv.  § 25.  Spon.  Mifc. 
Ant.  p.  89.  Montfaucon,  t.  i.  p.  i.  p.  105.  Spanhem.  de  Veft.  et  Prytan.  Graec^ 
t.  V.  Thef.  Graev.  Herbert.  Relig.  Gent.  c.  x.  Hill.  Critiq.  de  la  Phil.  tom.  iii.. 
p.  7.  J,  Owen.  TheoL  L iii,  Burnet.  Arch,  1,  i,  c,  2.  Univerf,  Hift.  Etrufc. 
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OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SCYTHIANS,  INCLUDING  THE 
THRACIANS  AND  GET^. 


IN  our  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  barbaric  philofophy,  the  only 
country  which  now  remains  to  be  confidered  is  Scythia  j a ge- 
neral name,  which  formerly  included  all  the  northern  parts  of  Afia 
and  Europe,  but  which,  after  the  Celts  became  a diftind:  people 
from  the  Scythians,  was  chiefly  made  ufe  of  to  denote  thofe  northern 
regions  which  lie  upon  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Europe,  and  the 
weft  of  Afla.  This  is  the  country  which  now  comes  under  our 
notice. 

It  is  univerfally  attefted  by  the  antients,  that  the  Scythians, 
though  rude  and  illiterate,  were  honeft  and  virtuous.  “ No  crime,” 
fays  an  elegant  Roman  hiftorian  % “ is  efteemed  among  the  Scythians 
more  heinous  than  theft : for  if  any  indulgence  were  given  to  this 
crime  among  a people,  whofe  flocks  and  herds  are  neceflarily  left 
unguarded  in  the  open  fields,  no  one’s  property  would  be  fecure  : 
they  do  not,  like  the  reft  of  the  world,  covet  gold  and  filver ; they  are 
contented  to  live  upon  milk  and  honey,  and,  notwithftanding  the  ri- 
gours of  their  climate,  make  ufe  of  no  other  clothing  than  the  un- 
drelTed  fkins  of  beafts.”  Other  writers  confirm  this  account  of  the 
Scythians The  innocence  of  their  manners  can,  however,  only  be 
afcribed  to  their  want  of  the  means  of  luxury  and  excefs.  Their 
virtues  were  the  natural  effeds  of  their  fituation,  and  not  the  fruits 
of  cultivation  and  philofophy.  As  the  writer  juft  quoted  judicioufly 
obferves,  “ What  the  Greeks  could  not  acquire  by  all  the  learning  of 


* Juftin,  1.  ii.  c.  2, 

Herod.  1.  iv.  Strabo,  I.  vii.  0.  Curtius,  1,  vii.  c,  8.  Arrian,  I.  iv,  Lucian 
in  Toxari. 
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their  wife  men,  and  all  the  precepts  of  philofophy,  was  given  to 
thefe  Barbarians  by  nature : of  fo  much  more  efficacy,  among  the 
latter,  was  the  ignorance  of  vice,  than  among  the  former,  the  know- 
ledge of  virtue.”  They  were  not,  however,  free  from  the  vices  of 
favage  life:  they  conducted- their  wars  with  great  cruelty;  and  they 
admitted  human  facrifices  into  their  religious  rites.  But,  whatever* 
be  thought  of  the  manners  of  the  Scythians,  to  give  them  the  ap- 
pellation of  philofophers  v/ould  be  to  call  a block  of  marble  a 
ffiatue. 

The  uncivilized  ftate  of  this  nation,  and  their  roving  manner  of 
life,  have  permitted  few  particulars,  either  refpedting  their  tranfadtions 
or  opinions,  to  pafs  down  to  poflerity.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that,  like  the  Celtic  nations  who  migrated  from  them,  they 
acknowledged  the  exiftence  of  a fupreme  divinity,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul.  Of  the  former,  the  converfation  of  Anacharfis, 
given  by  Plutarch  % is  a fufficient  proof.  Of  the  latter,  the  Emperor 
Julian,  on  the  teilimony  of  Trajan,  gives  the  following  account : 

The  Getae  are  a moft  warlike  people,  not  only  through  their  na- 
tural flrength  and  courage,  but  through  the  influence  of  an  opinion 
taught  them  by  Zam.olxis,  that  after  death  they  ffiall  be  removed  to 
other  habitations.  With  this  perfuafion,  they  leave  the  world  with 
as  little  concern  as  they  would  undertake  a journey.  Herodotus"  re- 
lates, that  they  expedted  after  death  to  go  to  Zamolxis.  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  fays  the  Getse  are  a hardy  race,  always  ready  to  meet 
death ; but  this  effedt  is  produced  by  different  opinions  : fome  think 
that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  return  to  life ; others,  that,  though  they 
do  not  return,  they  are  not  extindt,  but  pafs  to  a happier  ffate  ; 
whilfl;  others  have  no  other  opinion  concerning  death,  than  that  it  is 
better  than  life.”  Hence  the  contempt  of  death,  and  the  funeral 
exultations,  which  were  common  among  the  Thracians  and  Getx  h 

Several  Greek  writers  take  particular  notice  of  the  Scythian  Aba- 
Ris.  Jamblichus,  among  other  idle  tales,  with  which  his  life  of 

® Vit.  Solon.  ’’  In  Caefaribus.  ‘ L.  iv.  p.  280. 

^ L.  ii.  c.  1.  ! Val.  Max.  1,  ii.  c.  6. 
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Pythagoras  abounds,  mentions*  Abaris  as  a difciple  of  that  philo- 
fopher,  and  relates  many  wonders  which  he  performed  by  means  of 
an  arrow  v/hich  he  received  from  Apollo.  He  alfo  gives  the  particu- 
lars of  a converfation  v/hich  he  had  with  Pythagoras,  whilft  the 
latter  was  detained  prifoner  by  Phalaris,  the  tyrant.  But  the  narra- 
tion is  filled  with  fo  many  marvellous  circumftances,  and  chronolo- 
gical errors,  that  it  deferves  little  credit.  Of  the  latter  we  fhall 
mention  one  example.  It  is  faid,  that,  in  the  time  of  a general 
plague  Abaris  was  fent  from  the  Scythians  on  an  embafiy  to  the 
Athenians.  This  plague  happened  in  the  third'  Olympiad ^ Nov/, 
it  appears,  from  a learned  contefi:  between  Bentley  on  one  fide,  and 
Boyle,  Dodwell,  and  Wotton,  on  the  other,  that  Phalaris  (in  whofe 
prefence  Abaris  is  faid  to  have  difputed  with  Pythagoras)  did  not  exercifc 
his  tyranny,  at  the  moft,  longer  than  twenty-eight  years,  and  that  his 
death  happened  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifty-feventli 
Olympiad',  which  is  the  opinion  of  Bentley,  nor  later  than  the  firfiyear 
of  the  fixty-ninth  Olympiad*^,  which  is  the  date  fixed  by  Dodwell. 
Whence  it  is  evident,  that  Abaris  could  not  have  lived,  both  at  the  time 
of  the  general  plague  mentioned  above,  and  during  the  tyranny  of 
Phalaris  °.  The  time  when  Abaris  flourilhed  may,  with  fome  degree  of 
probability,  be  fixed  about  the  third  Olympiad ; and  there  feems  little 
reafon  to  doubt,  that  like  Empedocles,  Epimenides,  Pythagoras,  and 
others,  he  went  from  place  to  place,  impofing  upon  the  vulgar  by 
falfe  pretenfions  to  fupernatural  powers.  He  palled  through  Greece, 
Italy,  and  many  other  countries,  giving  forth  oracular  predidlions, 
pretending  to  heal  difeafes  by  incantation,  and  pradtifing  other  arts  of 
impolhire  \ Elence  the  fabulous  tales  concerning  Abaris  grew  up 
into  an  entire  hiftory,  written  by  Heraclides'.  Some  of  the  later 
Platonifts,  in  their  zeal  againfi;  Chrifiianity,  colled;ed  thefe  and 
other  fables,  and  exhibited  them,  not  without  large  additions  from 


a P.  116,  138,  148.  Suidas  &Harpocratio  in  Abarid.  *=  B.  C.  768. 

* Harpoc.  & Suid.  in  Tl^or]^oatau  ' B.  C.  549.  B.  C.  504. 

K Conf.  Bayle  in  Abarid.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

**  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  Apollon,  Mirab.  Hift,  c.  4.  Plato  in  Charmide.  Bayle 
in  Abar.  * Plut.  Aud.  Poet. 
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their  own  fertile  imaginations,  in  oppofition  to  the  miracles  of  Chrift. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  confidently  concluded  concerning  Abaris, 
that  he  has  a better  title  to  a place  among  impoftors,  than  among 
philofophers. 

Very  different  from  this  was  the  character  of  An ach arsis.  He 
was  of  that  race  of  Scythians,  who,  from  their  wandering  life  are 
called  Nomadici.  He  was  the  brother  of  a Scythian  prince.  Having 
been  early  inflrudled  by  his  mother,  a native  of  Greece,  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  preferring  the  purfuits  of  wifdom  to  thofe  of  ambition, 
he  left  his  native  country,  in  the  firfi;  year  of  the  forty-feventh  Olym- 
piad, and  vifited  Athens  \ Here  he  met  with  Toxaris,  his  country- 
man, who  conducted  him  to  the  houfe  of  Solon,  the  famous  Athe- 
nian legillator.  When  he  came  to  the  houfe,  he  defired  one  of  the 
attendants  to  inform  his  mafter,  that  Anacharfis,  a Scythian,  was  at 
the  door,  and  requeued  to  be  received  into  the  houfe,  as  his  guell: 
and  friend  ^ To  this  meffage  Solon’s  anfwer  was,  that  “ friendfhips 
arebefi:  formed  at  home.”  To  which  Anacharfis  replied,  “ Then  let 
Solon,  w’ho  is  at  home,  make  me  his  friend,  and  receive  me  into  his 
■houfe.”  Solon,  ftruck  with  the  fmartnefs  of  the  reply,  admitted  him 
a.s  his  gueft,  and  finding  him,  on  account  of  his  good  fenfe  and  pro- 
bity, worthy  of  his  confidence,  allowed  him  to  lhare  in  his  friend- 
fhip.  Anacharfis,  on  his  part,  became  fuch  an  admirer  of  Solon, 
that  he  confiiantly  alfociated  with  him,  till  he  made  himfeif  mafiier 
of  all  the  knovvdedge  which  that  wife  man  poifefled.  During  his 
rcfidence  in  Athens,  he  was  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  citizen- 
fiiip,  an  honour  never  before  conferred  upon  a Barbarian  h 

After  the  death  of  Solon,  Anacharfis  travelled  through  a great 
part  of  the  world  in  fearch  of  wifdom,  and  at  laid  returned  into  his 
own  country,  probably  v/ith  the  hope  of  communicating  to  his 
countrymen  the  vcifdom  he  had  acquired  in  Greece.  But  they  wxre 
too  much  attached  to  their  old  opinions  and  cufioms,  to  endure 
v/ith  patience  the  bold  attempts  which  he  made,  to  introduce  among 
them  the  inftitutions  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  As  he  was  one 

^ Laert.  1.  i.  § 102.  SuiJas.  Conf.  Lucian.  Anach. 

^ Plutarch.  Vit.  Solon,  init.  Clem.  Alex,  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  308. 
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day  hunting,  an  arrow,  fent,  as  fome  fay,  from  the  hand  of  his  bro- 
ther, put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  lamented  with  his  lafi;  breath  the 
jealoufy  and  folly  of  his  countrymen,  who  would  not  fuifer  one  wifer 
than  themfelves  to  live  among  them. 

Anacharlis  was  famous  for  a manly  and  nervous  kind  of  language, 
which  was  called,  from  his  country,  Scythian  eloquence.  He  is 
faid  to  have  invented  the  anchor  and  the  potter’s  wheel;  but  thefe  in- 
ftruments  were  known  before  his  time ; perhaps  he  firft  introduced 
the  ufe  of  them  among  the  Scythians  Among  many  other  inge- 
nious fayings,.  afcribed  by  Laertius  to  Anacharlis,  are  the  following: 
Being  alked,  by  what  means  a man  addicted  to  intemperance  might  be 
taught  fobriety,  he  replied,  by  placing  before  his  eyes  a drunken 
man.  The  vine,  he  faid,  bears  three  kinds  of  fruit ; the  firft,  plea- 
fure;  the  fecond,  intoxication  ; the  third,  remorfe.  An  Athenian  of 
infamous  charadler  upbraiding  him  with  being  a Scythian,  he  faid; 
My  country  is  indeed  a difgrace  to  me,  but  you  are  a difgrace  to 
your  country.  The  epiftles,  which  bear  his  name,  were  probably 
produced  at  a later  period,  in  the  fchool  of  the  Sophifts. 

At  the  fame  time  with  Anacharfis  flourifhed  Toxakis,  who, 
from  an  impatient  thirft  after  knowledge,  left  his  wife  and  children 
in  Scythia,  and  went  to  refide  at  Athens.  Here  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Solon,  and  other  wife  men,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all 
the  learning  which  the  times  would  afford.  He  ftudied  the  art  of  me- 
dicine, and  for  many  years  pracftifed  it  with  great  reputation  in 
Athens,  where  he  ended  his  days.  His  defire  of  wifdom,  his  candid 
temper,  and  the  fobriety  of  his  manners,  procured  him  general 
efteem.  After  his  death,  he  was  honoured  with  a fepulchral  monu- 
ment and  ftatue ; and  fuperftition  afcribed  a healing  virtue  even  to 
his  tomb 

But  the  moft  celebrated  name  among  the  Scythians  was  Za- 
MOLXis,  whom  many  reprefent,  not  only  as  the  father  of  wifdom 
with  refpedt  to  the  Scythians,  but  as  the  teacher  of  the  docftrines  of 
immortality  and  tranfmigration  to  the  Celtic  Druids,  and  to  Pytha- 


* Laert.  Suidas.  Anach.  ' Strabo,  1.  vil.  Senec.  Ep.  90. 

’’  Lucian,  in  Toxari;  Scyth,  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr,  voLxiii.  p 438^ 
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goras  ^ Others  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  a fervant  of  Pythagoras, 
who,  after  having  attended  him  into  Egypt,  obtained  his  manu- 
miffion,  and  taught  his  mafter’s  doftrine  among  the  GetiE.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  dodtrine  of  immortality  was  known 
to  the  Northern  nations  long  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras;  and 
Herodotus,  mentioning  a common  tradition,  that  Zamolxis  was  a 
Pythagorean,  exprefsly  fays  % that  he  flourifhed  at  a much  earlier 
period  than  Pythagoras.  The  whole  fiery  of  the  connedlion  of  Za- 
jnolxis  with  Pythagoras  feems  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans, to  advance  the  fame  of  their  mafler.  From  the  general  tefli- 
mony  of  the  antients  it  appears,  that  Zamolxis  was  a Thracian, 
who,  in  a very  remote  period,  taught  the  Scythians  the  doflrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  foul;  whofe  name  they,  after  his  death, 
enrolled  among  the  divinities,  and  with  whom  they  aifured  them- 
felves  that  they  fliould  dwell  in  the  invifible  world.  Herodotus 
relates,  that,  on  certain  feflal  folemnities,  they  chofe  by  lot  feveral 
perfons,  who  were  to  be  fent  as  meffengers  to  Zamolxis,  and 
that  they  put  them  to  death,  by  throwing  them  up  into  the’  air, 
and  catching  them,  as  they  fell,  upon  the  points  of  their  fpears; 
a flory,  which  is  the  more  credible,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
practice  of  offering  human  facrifices  prevailed  among  the  Scythians 
and  Thracians 

Thefe  particulars  concerning  the  Scythians  are  fuflicient  to  prove, 
that  their  wifdom  was  rather  praclical  than  fpeculative,  confiflent 
with  rude  manners,  and  adapted  to  the  military  charadter. 

From  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  colledl  concerning  the  flate 
of  knowledge  in  the  feveral  nations  which  have  paffed  under  our 
notice,  we  mufl  conclude,  that  the  barbaric  philofophy  was  very 
different,  in  its  leading  charadters,  from  the  philofophy  afterwards 
fludied  and  taught  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  indeed  employed 
upon  important  fubjedls,  both  divine  and  human;  but  inflead  of 
invefligating  truth  from  clear  principles,  and  by  legitimate  methods 

* Origen.  Philof,  c.  xxv.  p.  170.  Suidas.  Zamolx.  Strabo,  1.  vii.  ’’  L.  iy.  c.  95. 

Laert.  1.  viii.  § 2.  Julian  in  Catfaribus,.  Jarabl.  Vit.  Pyth.  p.  146. 
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of  reafoning,  it  relied  chiefly  upon  tradition,  and  gave  its  Ample 
and  eafy  alTent  to  doctrines  and  fables  tranfmitted  to  poAerity  by 
the  priefts. 

In  the  midft  of  every  appearance  of  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and 
impofture,  it  is,  however,  an  important  fad:,  that  the  dodrines  of  a 
Supreme  Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  were  univerfally  re- 
ceived. Who  does  not  admire  (fays  iElian^)  the  wifdom  of  the 
Barbarians,  none  of  whom  ever  fell  into  the  atheiftical  abfurdities  of 
Eumerus,  Diagoras,  Epicurus,  and  other  philofophers  ? No  In- 
dian, Celt,  or  Egyptian,  ever  queftioned,  whether  there  were  gods,, 
or  whether  they  concerned  themfelves  in  the  affairs  of  men*.” 

* Var.  Hift.  1.  ii.  c.  31. 

* Vidend.  Rudbeck  in  Atlantid.  p.  62.  VofT.  de  Se£I.  Phil.  c.  ili.  § i.  Jornande? 
de  Rebus  Geticis.  Cluverius  Germ.  Ant.  1.  i.  c.  32.  Burnet.  Arch.  l.i.  c.  2. 
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CHAP.  I. 

©F  THE  FABULOUS  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  GREEKS. 


From  the  barbaric  nations,  we  now  pafs  on  to  the  Greeks ; a 
people  diftinguifhed,  almoft  from  the  infancy  of  their  civiliza- 
tion, by  the  purfuit  of  wifdom  and  learning  j among  whom,  after 
they  had  received  the  elements  of  knowledge  from  Barbarians,  philo- 
fophy  found  a fettled  habitation. 

Greece  was  firft  civilized  by  colonies  from  Egypt,  Phenicia, 
Thrace,  and  other  countries.  Thefe  were  under  the  government  of 
wife  men,  who  not  only  fubdued  the  ferocity  of  an  ignorant  popu- 
lace by  civil  inftitutions,  but  caft  about  them  the  ftrong  chain  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  fear  of  the  gods.  Whatever  dogmas  they  had  been 
taught,  in  their  refpeftive  countries,  concerning  things  divine  and 
human,  they  delivered  to  thefe  new  formed  focieties,  with  the  defign 
of  bringing  them  under  the  reftraint  of  virtuous  difcipline.  Hence 
the  afpedt  of  facred  philofophy  was  very  different  in  different  parts  of 

Greece. 
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Greece.  Phoroneus  and  Cecrops  being  Egyptians  % Cadmus  a Phe- 
nician,  and  Orpheus  a Thracian each  of  thefe  would,  of  courfe, 
bring  into  Greece,  with  their  feveral  colonies,  the  religious  and  phi- 
lofophical  tenets  of  their  refpedtive  nations,  and  thus  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  diverlity  of  opinion. 

The  praflice  of  delivering  the  dodlrines  of  religion  to  the  people 
under  the  difguife  of  fable,  which  univerfally  prevailed  in  Egypt, 
and  was  not  unknown  to  the  Phenicians,  Thracians,  and  other  bar- 
barous nations,  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by  the  firffc 
founders  of  their  ftates.  They  had  feen  the  effedt  of  this  mode  of 
inftru^tion  in  countries  already  fettled,  and  they  judged  it  particu- 
larly fuitable  to  their  defign  of  bringing  new-formed  ftates  under  the 
yoke  of  authority.  “ It  was  not  poflible,”  fays  Strabo  % to  lead  a 
promifcuous  multitude  to  religion  and  virtue  by  philofophical  ha- 
rangues ; this  could  only  be  effedred  by  the  aid  of  fuperftition,  by 
prodigies  and  fables.  The  thunderbolt,  the  aegis,  the  trident,  the 
fpear,  torches  and  fnakes,  were  the  inftruments  made  ufe  of  by  the 
founders  of  ftates  to  terrify  the  ignorant  vulgar  into  fubjedion.” 

That  the  firft  authors  of  the  Grecian  fables  meant  them  as  vehi- 
cles of  inftrudion,  cannot  be  doubted  k But  it  is  now  become  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  if  not  impradicable,  to  decypher  their  meaning. 
And  it  will  be  eafily  perceived,  that  this  muft  be  the  cafe,  by  any 
one  who  recolleds,  how  imperfedly  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory,  opinions,  manners,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  times 
when  the  Grecian  mythology  was  formed,  and  from  what  a variety 
of  fources  it  was  derived'.  Of  thefe  the  two  principal  were  the 
cuftom*^  of  ranking  public  benefadors,  after  their  death,  among  the 
gods ; and  the  pradice  ® of  applying  allegories  and  fables  to  natural 
objeds  and  appearances.  The  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  pro- 

* Clem.  Alex.  Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  28.  Herod.  1.  ii.  Paufanlas  in  Arcad.  Eufeb: 
in  Chron. 

*’  Ariiloph.  in  Ranis.  Eurip.  in  Rhsefo.  Nonni  Colle£I.  i.  ad  calc.  Nazianz. 

L.  i.  ^ Verulam,  de  Sap.  Vet.  Pref. 

Vid.  Bocharti  Geogr.  Sac.  Clerici  Not.  ad  Hefiodum; 

^ Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  ii,  c.  17.  s Dionyf.  Halic.  Antiq.  I.  i. 
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dudtion  of  natural  bodies,  were  very  early  clothed  in  fable,  in  the 
cofmogonies  of  the  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  Thracians,  and  other  na- 
tions : and  thefe  were  afterwards  imitated  by  the  Greeks. 

Another  cuftom,  which  has  very  much  contributed  to  cafl;  a veil 
of  obfcurity  over  the  fabulous  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  is  that, 
which  in  early  times  prevailed  among  them,  of  giving  their  mytho- 
logical dodtrines  a poetical  drefs.  Thefe  were  commonly  chofen  as 
fubjedts  of  verfe,  and  every  poet  enlarged  and  moulded  the  antient 
fables,  according  to  the  fertility  or  luxuriancy  of  his  own  fancy; 
fo  that  they  were  not  only  increafed  from  time  to  time  without  li- 
mit, but,  in  many  particulars,  fo  materially  altered,  that  their  original 
features  could  fcarcely  be  perceived. 

The  fabulous  philofophy  of  the  Greeks  being,  from  thefe  and 
other  caufes,  involved  in  great  obfcurity,  we  fliall  pafs  with  all 
poffible  expedition  through  this  dark  and  unprofitable  region;  leav- 
ing the  folution  of  thofe  mythological  enigmas,  which  have  fo  long 
amufed  the  learned,  to  more  fertile  imaginations. 

The  firfi;  of  the  Greeks,  who  is  faid  to  have  taught  philofophy  and 
the  arts,  is  Prometheus.  It  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  his  well- 
known  flory’.  Various  conjedtures  have  been  framed  concerning  it. 
Some  have  imagined,  that  in  the  perfon  and  fable  of  Prometheus  they 
have  found  the  hiftory  of  Adam  ; others  have  applied  them  to  Noah  ; 
others  to  Mofes'’:  they  might,  vs^ith  as  mucli  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, have  applied  them  to  the  Chinefe  Fohi.  Perhaps  the  truth 
is,  that  Prometheus  was  an  Egyptian,  or  a Scythian,  who  inflrudted 
the  Greeks  in  feveral  neceifary  arts,  particularly  in  the  ufe  of  fire 
for  the  purpofe  of  melting  metals,  and  who  afterwards  fuffering  cap- 
tivity, was  refcued  by  Hercules This  account  of  the  fable  is  at 
leaf:  as  probable  as  thofe  philofophical  explanations,  which  fuppofe 

“ Hefiod.  Oper.  v.  46.  Theog.  v.  520.  Ovid.  Met.  1.  i.  Natalis  Comis  Mv- 
thol.  1.  iv.  c.  6. 

Hueti  Dem.  Ev.  pr.  iv.  c.  8.  § 7.  Bochart.  Geog.  1.  i.  c.  2.  F.abricii  Cod. 
Pf.  t.  i.  261. 

‘ Conf.  /Efchyli  Prometh.  vindl,  Natalis  Comes,  p.  328.  Herod. 
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a kind  of  refinement,  unknown  at  the  early  period  when  this  fable, 
was  firfi:  received. 

Li  Nus,  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Homer,  is  celebrated  among 
the  firfi  authors  of  Grecian  verfe,  and  is  faid  to  have  invented  Lyric- 
poetry.  He  wrote  a cofmogony,  the  beginning  of  which  is  pre- 
ferved  by  Laertius  He  was  an  eminent  mafler  of  mufic  and 
verfe,  and  is  faid  to  have  inflrud:ed  Hercules,  Thamyris,  and 
Orpheus. 

Orpheus,  the  mofl  celebrated  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  fabulous 
ages,  diflinguifhed  himfelf  as  a teacher  of  religion  and  philofophy. 
His  name  is  as  illuflrious  among  the  Greeks,  as  that  of  Zoroafler 
among  the  Perfians,  of  Buddas  among  the  Indians,  or  of  Thoth,  or 
Hermes,  among  the  Egyptians.  But  we  cannot  rely  with  certainty 
upon  the  remaining  records  of  his  life  and  opinions.  For  it  has  hap- 
pened to  Orpheus,  as  to  many  other  wife  men  of  antiquity,  that 
fpurious  writings  have  been  afcribed  to  him,  and  modern  tenets 
have  been  obtruded  upon  the  world  under  the  fandlion  of  his  name 
It  has  even  been  queflioned,  whether  Orpheus  ever  exifted.  Cicero 
afferts  ',  on  the  authority  of  Ariflotle,  that  there  was  no  fuch  perfon 
as  the  poet  Orpheus.,  But  no  paffage  of  this  kind  is  at  prefent  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Ariflotle ; and  the  opinion  is  contradicted 
by  the  general  teflimony  of  the  antients,  who  relate,  that  Orpheus 
was  a native  of  Thrace,  who  fiourifhed  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
pafied  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  ^ 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  % that,  “ having  been  inflrucfted  in  the 
religious  tenets  and  ceremonies  of  his  own  country,  he  travelled  into 
Egypt,  where  he  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  myfleries  of  reli- 
gion, and  became  an  eminent  mafler  of  philofophy,  poetry,  and 
mufic.”  Thus  qualified,  he  came  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  at 
that  time  a rude  and  unenlightened  people,  and  by  the  united 
powers  of  poetry,  religion,  and  philofophy,  civilized  their  manners. 

® L.  i.  §4.  Sextus  Emp.  adv.  Math.  l.  i.  §204.  Diod.  Sic.  I.  Hi.  p.  140.  Suidas. 
Paufan  in  Boeoticis  p.  767, 

Pabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  lio.  De  Nat.  Deor.  l.i. 

^ Diod.  Sic.  1.  ir.  c.  25.  Plato  de  Rep,  1.  x.  * Ibid. 
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Such  were  the  wonderful  effecfts  produced  by  his  genius  and  wifdom, 
that,  in  the  language  of  fable,  his  mufic  is  faid  to  have  captivated 
the  attention  of  birds  and  beafts,  and  even  to  have  commanded 
rocks,  woods,  and  rivers  : 

Quern  Deum,  cujus  recinet  jocofa 
Nomen  imago, 

Aut  in  umbrofis  Heliconis  oris, 

Aut  fuper  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Hsmo, 

Unde  vocalem  temere  infecutse 
Orphea  filvse. 

Arte  materna  rapidos  morantem 
Fluminum  curfus,  celerefque  ventos, 

Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris 
Ducere  quercus  * 

Orpheus  is  faid  to  have  improved  the  lyre,  by  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  its  firings  from  four  to  feven.  To  him  alfo  is  afcribed  the 
invention  of  hexameter  verfe He,  doubtlefs,  excelled  in  poetry  of 
various  kinds,  but  it  is  juflly  queflioned  whether  he  committed  any 
of  his  verfes  to  writing.  He  pofTeffed  great  fkill  in  the  art  of  me- 
dicine. Perhaps  this  circumflance  may  ferve  to  explain  the  fable  of 
his  recalling  his  wife  Eurydice  from  hell'.  The  particulars  of  his 
death  are  varioufly  related  by  different  writers ; but  it  is  generally 
agreed,  that  he  died  by  violent  means'*.  After  his  death,  he  was 
ranked  among  the  divinities. 

* Hor.  Carm.  1.  i.  Od.  xil. 

* What  God,  whofe  hallowed  nams 

The  fportive  image  of  the  voice 
Shall  through  the  fhades  of  Helicon  refound, 

On  Pindus,  or  on  Haemus  ever  cool. 

From  whence  the  forefts,  in  confufion  wild, 

To  vocal  Orpheus  urg’d  their  way ; 

Who  by  his  mother’s  art,  harmonious  mufe, 

With  foft  delay  could  flop  the  falling  ftreams, 

And  winged  winds,  with  firings  of  concert  fweet, 

Powerful  the  lift’ning  oaks  to  lead.  Francis. 

^ Antipat.  Sidonli  Anthol.  1.  iii.  p.  388.  Paufan.  Ellac.  p.  505.  Plin.  Hifl.  Nat. 
1.  XXV.  c.  2.  ® Virg.  Georg,  iv. 

Paufan.  in  Baeotic.  p,  586.  Eliac,  1.  c.  Ovid.  Metam.  I.  x.  v.  83.  Fiibrie. 
Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  130. 
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The  inftruments  which  Orpheus  made  ufe  of,  in  governing  and 
inftrudting  the  ignorant  Greeks,  were  poetry,  mufic,  medicine, 
magic,  and  aftrology,  which  he  had  learned  in  Egypt  ^ Having 
been  accuftorned,  both  here  and  in  his  own  country,  to  the  allego- 
rical mode  of  inftruftion,  he  communicated  to  them  the  dodtrines  of 
religion  in  a mythological  form.  He  was  probably  the  author  of 
the  Eleufmian  and  Panathasnean  myfteries,  and  other  religious  in- 
flitutions.  It  feems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  circumftance  of  his 
being  a Thracian,  that  the  Grecian  rites  of  religion  were  called. 

There  were  many  antient  poems  which  bore  the  name  of  Or- 
pheus, but  it  is  much  difputed  whether  they  were  really  his.  Ari- 
flotle  ' fpeaks  doubtingly  of  thefe  poems,  as  commonly  aferibed  to 
Orpheus.  Hefiod  and  Homer  are  called  by  Herodotus  the  oldeft 
Greek  poets.  Cicero  and  fome  other  writers  exprefsly  aferibe  them 
to  fome  philofophers  of  the  Pythagorean  fchooH.  On  the  other 
fide,  Plato  “ cites  verfes  from  Orpheus,  and  even  Cicero fpeaks  of 
Orpheus  as  one  of  the  antient  poets.  Diodorus  Siculus  ^ affirms 
Orpheus  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  excellent  poem ; and  feveral 
Chriftian  fathers  mention  a work,  called  "ispog  7\.oyog,  or  the  Sacred 
Word,  which  was  written  by  fome  follower  of  Pythagoras,  and 
founded  upon  traditionary  dodtrines  of  Orpheu-s.  All  that  can  be 
concluded  with  probability  is  that  before  the  time  of  Herodotus 
there  were  verfes,  which  were  aferibed  to  Orpheus,  but  which  were 
probably  not  written  by  himfelf,  but  colledted  after  his  time  from 
traditionary  remains  of  his  dodtrine  and  poems.  Of  thefe  antient 
Orphic  verfes  we  have  feveral  fragments  preferved  in  the  writings 
of  Eufebius  ^ Cedrenus  ^ Clemens  Alexandrinus  ',  Proclus  and 
Apuleius  " j befides  which  there  are  others,  which  bear  evident 
marks  of  forgery.  The  Orphic  fragments  have  been  colledted  by 
Efchenbach,  in  a treatife,  entitled  De  Toefi  Orphica'^.  As  thefe 
fragments  are  almofc  the  only  fources  of  our  information  concerning 

* Lucian.  Aftrol.  Suidas.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  567.  Cafaubon.  Exerc. 

Antibaron,  xvi.  p.  391.  Burnet  Archseol.  Phil.  c.  Ix.  = De  anima. 

**  Nat.  D.  1.  i.  Suidas.  * De  Legibus,  1.  viii.  ^ Ib.  1.  ii.  ® L.  ili.  c.  25, 
Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  120.  * Prep.  1.  iii.  c.  9.  xiii.  12.  & Chron. 

^ Chronagr.  p.46.  * Strom.  1.  v.  p.  549.  In  Timjeum,  p.  95. 

'De  Mundo.  ® Trajedl.  1689,  120. 
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the  dodrine  of  Orpheus,  we  fhall  quote  the  following  fpcci- 
mens : 

Tai/fxa  (TUI/’  TW  7rai/Ti  Aio?  7r«Aii/  £i/7dj  Irup/S'ii, 

Aj’S'E^of  f K<yXxov  u'f o?, 

TLovIh  t Kr^vyim,  yusiJij  t’  t^mv^sog  £u^'/i* 

’X2>c£*vdj  T£  y-tyag,  Ktx,'i  vitocla  Tx^tx^/x,  yxfvg, 

K«j  TTOTOj^xdjj  Ha)  TTCivlog  xirst^dog  xWx  ri  ttxvtx, 

Ilxvrtg  r xS^xvxrOi  [xxKX^Sg  S'£o)j  ^'(df  6 BXIVXl 
'’Offcrx  T inv  yEyxMrx,  kxi  vg-s^ov  oinrod  e/heAAsv 
’Eyhijo'  Znvog  S’  m yxg-ioi  (Tvppx  Trsipvx.n 

wherefore,  belonging  to  the  univerfe,  were,  within  Jupiter,  the 
glorious  height  of  the  fpacious  ethereal  heaven ; the  wide  extent  of 
jhe  unfubdued  fea  and  magnificent  earth;  the  vafl;  ocean,  the  pro- 
found Tartarus,  the  rivers  and  fountains,  and  all  other  things,  to- 
gether with  the  happy  immortals,  both  male  and  female : whatever 
has  been,  or  will  be,  is  produced  within  Jupiter.” 

In  the  bookO^  Mundo,  tranflated  by  Apuleius  we  have  thefe  lines  : 

Zeuj  y'mdoy  Zeuj  cJraio?  xp'^iKi^xvvog, 

Zivg  jcsipaAji,  Zeu?  p,£(r<ra‘  Ai.d?  S’  ttxvIx  rdniilxi' 

Zeus'  x^cav  yiydoj  Zeuj  xpxC^olog  eVaeto  vSi/.fn' 

Zeus  TrcS’pxAV  yx,lAg  rx  xx)  xg'S^oevlog' 

Zeus  TTVOiA  Trxduv  ; Zeus  xxxpxodx  Trvpog  o^fAn’ 

Zeus  TTovrn  Zeus  r^Atos  'aSs  (TeAtiv/i 

Zeus  jSafl-jAEUs*  Zeus  «ui«s  xTrxvrtov  x^^iyivi^Xog' 

'El/  x^xrog  ilg  Axifxuv  y^viro,  fxtyxg  x^^og  xm-xidw' 

JJxSJx  yx^  £1/  jiAiyaAto  Znvog  txSb  (too[xx'Ii  xbTtxi. 

Jupiter,  the  lofty  thunderer,  is  the  firfl,  and  the  lafl,  and  the 
middle;  all  things  proceed  from  him:  the  immortal  Jupiter  is  both 
male  and  female  : the  fpacious  earth  and  ftarry  heavens  are  Jupiter : 
Jupiter  is  the  breath  of  all  things,  the  irrefiftible  energy  of  fire,  and 
the  foivrce  of  the  fea:  Jupiter  is  king;  he  is  the  parent  of  all: 
there  is  one  power,  one  divinity,  one  ruler  of  all ; for  all  things  are 
contained  within  the  vafl  body  of  Jupiter.” 

Again, 

Ilxvrx  txSb  x^Sipxg,  xijdig  tpxog  Ig  Ti-oXvyA^k 
MeAAev  ,«7rd  x^xSiAS  Trpo^E^Eii/,  TroAuS’EO'XEAa  pi 

“ Proclus  in  Timaeum,  p.  95.  *’  Ibid. 
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**  Hiding  all  things  within  himfelf,  he  at  length  fent  forth  divine 
“ produftions  from  his  bofom  into  the  chearful  light.” 

From  thefe  and  other  fragments  of  Orpheus,  the  following  fum- 
mary  of  the  Orphic  dodfrine  concerning  God  and  nature  may  be 
deduced. 

God,  from  all  eternity,  contained  within  himfelf  the  unformed 
principles  of  the  material  world,  and  coniifted  of  a compound  nature, 
adlive  and  paffive  \ By  the  energy  of  the  adtive  principle,  he  fent 
forth  from  himfelf,  at  the  commencement  of  a certain  finite  period, 
all  material  and  fpiritual  beings,  which  partake,  in  different  degrees, 
of  the  divine  nature.  All  beings,  proceeding  originally  from  God, 
will,  after  certain  purgations,  return  to  him.  The  univerfe  itfelf 
will  be  deftroyed  by  fire,  and  afterwards  renewed 

An  Orphic  fragment  is  preferved  by  Athenagoras  % in  which  the 
formation  of  the  world  is  reprefented  under  the  emblem  of  an  egg; 
formed  by  the  union  of  Night,  or  Chaos,  and  Ether,  which  at  length 
burfi;,  and  difclofed  the  forms  of  nature.  The  meaning  of  this  alle- 
gory probably  is,  that  by  the  energy  of  the  divine  adlive  principle  upon 
the  eternal  mafs  of  paflive  matter,  the  vifible  world  was  produced  ^ 

Some  writers  have  aferibed  to  Orpheus  the  dodlrine  fince  main- 
tained by  Spinoza,  which  confounds  the  deity  with  the  univerfe, 
making  him  the  To  But  the  dodtrine  of  emanation,  which 

fuppofes  that  the  principles  of  all  things  were  originally  in  God,  and 
at  length  flowed  from  him,  is  confonant  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Orphic  fragments,  and  is  the  more  likely  to  have  been  the  real 
dodlrine  of  Orpheus,  as  it  prevailed,  in  the  mofl:  remote  times, 
through  the  Eafl,  and  paffed  thence,  as  we  have  already  fhewn,  to 
the  North. 

The  human  foul,  Orpheus,  after  the  Thracians  and  Egyptians, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  philofophy,  held  to  be  immortal.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  relates  ^ that  he  was  the  firfl:  who  taught  (that  is 

Plut.  Defedl.  Orac.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  v.  p.  549.  Proclus  in  Tim.  1.  ii.  p.  49. 

® Legat.  pro  Chrift.  p.  18.  ed  Par.  ^ Plut.  Queft.  Conv.  1.  ii. 

* See  Cudworth’s  Intell,  Syft,  b.  iv,  c,  17.  ^ L,  i,  p.  86. 
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among  the  Greeks)  the  doctrine  of  the  future  punifhment  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  future  happinefs  of  the  good.  That  this  dodtrine 
was  commonly  received  among  the  followers  of  Orpheus  appears 
from  the  following  anecdote.  A prieft  of  Orpheus,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly poor  and  wretched,  boafting  to  Philip  of  Macedon  that 
all  who  were  admitted  into  the  Orphic  myfteries  would  be  happy 
after  death,  Philip  faid  to  him,  ‘‘  Why  then  do  you  not  immediately 
die,  and  put  an  end  to  your  poverty  and  mifery  — The  planets  and 
the  moon,  Orpheus  conceived  to  be  habitable  worlds,  and  the  ftars 
to  be  fiery  bodies  like  the  fun : he  taught  that  they  are  animated  by 
divinities;  an  opinion,  which  had  been  commonly  received  in  the 
Eail;,  and  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
other  Grecian  philofophers 

Among  the  difciples  of  Orpheus,  themofi:  celebrated  isMus^us 
an  Athenian  philofopher  and  poet.  He  continued,  and  improved, 
the  myfterious  rites  of  religion  which  Orpheus  had  introduced,  and 
wrote  poems  concerning  the  gods  and  nature,  of  which,  however, 
there  are  no  remains.  Laertius  fays  % that  he  made  the  firfi;  fphere ; 
but  he  was  probably  mifled  by  the  title  of  a poem  faid  to  have  been 
written  by  Mufaeus,  de  Sphara.  The  dodtrine  which  he  taught  w''as, 
that  all  things  are  produced  from  one,  and  fiiall  be  refolved  into  the 
fame ; an  Orphic  dodtrine,  which  is  the  firfi;  principle  of  the  fylfem 
of  emanation,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  antient  theogonies. 
Mufasus  died  at  Phalerae;  and  the  Athenians  honoured  him  with  a 
fepulchral  monument.  His  fon  Eumolpus,  following  his  fleps, 
wrote  concerning  the  myileries  of  Ceres.  Thamyris  and  Am- 
PHioN  were,  at  this  period,  famous  for  their  {kill  in  mufic  and 
poetry The  latter,  after  the  example  of  Orpheus,  employed  tlie 
united  powers  of  mufic  and  philofophy  in  civilizing  the  Thebans : 

Silveftres  homines  facer  interprefque  deorum 
Caedibus  et  vidlu  fedo  deterruit  Orpheus ; 

* Plut.  Placit.  Phil.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  Prod,  in  Tim.  1.  iv.  p.  283.  Suidas  in  Orph; 
Slobaeus,  1.  i.  p.  54.  ed.  Cant.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  132.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom* **. 
1.  V.  p.  549. 

**  Suidas.  ® L.  i.  § 3.  ^ Hor,  Carm.  xi.  2. 
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Didus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidofque  leones ; 

Di<5lus  et  Amphion,  Thebanze  conditor  arcis, 

Saxa  movere  fono  teftudinis,  et  prece  blanda 
Ducere  quo  vellet,  Fuit  htec  fapientia  quondam, 

Publica  privatis  fecernere,  facra  profanis  ; 

Concubitu  prohibere  vagoj  dare  jura  maritisj 
Oppida  moliri  j leges  incidere  ligno  ; 

Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 
Carminibus  venit 

Not  inferior  to  Amphion  in  fame  was  MELAMPUS^  an  Argive, 
who  flourilhed  before  the  Trojan  war.  Having  learned  from  the 
Phenicians  and  Egyptians,  who  were  fettled  in  Greece,  their  reli- 
gious tenets  and  myfteries,  he  taught  them  to  his  countrymen.  He 
inftrudled  them  in  augury,  and  other  arts  of  divination.  He  was 
alfo  famous  for  his  medical  fkill ; and  in  the  pradlice  of  this  art,  after 
the  ufual  manner  of  the  antients,  made  ufe  of  magical  incantations. 
After  his  death,  his  memory  was  honoured  with  an  annual  fefti- 
vaH. 

Belides  the  writers  already  enumerated,  who  have  treated  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  of  the  nature  and  genealogy  of  the  gods, 
there  are  feveral  others,  whofe  works  are  now  loft.  Of  the  antient 

® Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  391. 

The  wood-born  race  of  men  when  Orpheus  tam’d, 

From  acorns  and  from  mutual' blood  reclaim’d. 

This  prieft  divine  was  fabled  to  afluage 
The  tiger’s  fiercenefs,  and  the  lion’s  rage. 

Thus  rofe  the  Theban  wall ; Amphion’s  lyre, 

And  foothing  voice,  the  lift’ning  (tones  infpire. 

Poetic  wifdom  mark’d,  with  happy  mean. 

Public  and  private,  facred  and  profane ; 

The  wand’ring  joys  of  lawlefs  love  fupprefs’d  ; 

With  equal  rites  the  bond  of  Hymen  blefs’dj 
Plann’d  future  towns,  and  inftituted  laws  ; 

So  verfe  became  divine,  and  poets  gain’d  applaufe.  Francis. 

’*  Suidas.  Herodot.  I.  ii.  c.  49.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  p.  96. 

' Paufan.  l.i.  in  fin,  viii,  p.  253.  Cic,  de  Leg.  I.  ii, 
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theogonies  which  remain,  the  moft  celebrated  is  that  of  Hefiod  % 
This  poem  treats  of  the  origin  and  defcent  of  the  gods ; or  rather, 
under  the  allegorical  drefs  of  theogony,  reprefents  the  formation  of 
the  world,  and  the  hifcory  of  eminent  men.  The  plan  of  this 
work  is  intricate  and  confufed.  The  writer  feems  to  have  made  ufe 
of  feveral  different  theogonies,  and  to  have  blended  them  together 
with  little  regard  to  confiflency.  He  alfo  frequently  adds,  for  the 
fake  of  poetical  ornament,  fictions  of  his  own,  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  origin  and  hiftory  of  the  world.  Ariflophanes,  in  his  comedy 
of  The  Birds  has  introduced  a defcription  of  the  formation  of  the 
world,  which  he  doubtlefs  borrowed  from  the  antient  theogonies ; 
but  it  is  too  defective,  and  applied  to  too  ludicrous  a purpofe,  to  de- 
ferve  much  attention. 

All  the  theogonies  make  an  eternal  chaos  the  origin  of  all  things. 

Ante  mare,  et  terras,  et  quod  tegit  omnia  caelum, 

Unus  erat  toto  naturae  vultus  in  orbe. 

Quern  dixere  Chaos,  rudis  indigeftaque  moles, 

Nec  quicquam  nifi  pondus  iners,  congeftaque  eodem 
Non  bene  jundluram  difcordia  femina  rerum'.  * 

By  Chaos  fome  writers ''  underftand  water,  and  make  this  the  hrft 
material  principle  j but  this  muft  not  be  underftood  of  one  of  the 
four  elements,  but  of  an  heterogeneous  mafs,  containing  all  the  feeds 
of  nature.  The  idea  of  Chaos  and  Night,  divefted  of  poetical  imagery, 
is  limply  that  of  unformed  matter,  eternally  exifting  as  the  pafiive 
principle  whence  all  forms  are  produced.  Whether,  befides  this 

“ Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  u c,  36.  *’  Ver.  694,  &c. 

® Ovid.  Met.  1.  i.  V.  5. 

* Ere  fea  and  earth,  and  heav’ns  high  canopy 
Were  form’d,  great  nature’s  face  was  one  5 
A lifelefs,  rude,  and  undigefted  rfiafs 
Of  jarring  feeds  in  one  wild  chaos  lay. 

Cudworthj  c,  I.  § 22, 
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chaotic  mafs,  the  antlent  theogonies  fuppofe  an  infinite,  active,  in- 
telligent principle,  who  from  the  firfl:  matter  formed  the  univerfe, 
is  a queflion  which  has  occafioned  much  debate.  It  is  evident,  upon 
the  moft  curfory  review  of  the  antient  theogonies,  that  God,  the 
great  Creator  of  all  things,  is  not  exprefsly  introduced ; but  it  is 
doubted,  whether  the  writers  meant  to  exclude  him  from  their 
fyftem,  or  indirectly  to  fuppofe  his  exiftence,  and  the  exertion  of  his 
power  in  giving  motion  to  matter. 

The  queftion  admits  of  various  fuppofitions,  which,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  folution,  mufl  be  carefully  diftinguifhed.  It  is  to  be  con- 
fide red,  whether  the  theogonifts  fuppofed  God  to  have  exifted  before 
chaos,  and  to  have  created  it  from  nothing;  or  thought  him  to  have 
fprung  from  a pre-exifling  chaos ; or  conceived  God  and  matter 
to  have  been  two  co-exifting  and  independent  principles:  whether 
they  imagined  God  to  have  been  the  foul  of  nature,  informing  the 
eternal  mafs  of  matter ; or  were  of  opinion,  that  God  fent  forth 
matter  as  an  emanation  from  himfelf;  if  the  latter,  whether  this 
emanation  was  the  effeCl  of  neceffity,  or  of  a free  aCt  of  volition; 
whether  it  was  from  all  eternity,  or  began  at  fome  limited  period 
of  duration.  It  muft  alfo  be  inquired,  whether,  according  to  the 
doClrine  of  the  theogonies,  a divine  mind  interpofed  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  world,  or  the  effeCt  was  produced  by  the  necelTary 
laws  of  motion  aCling  upon  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  por- 
tions of  matter.  If  the  latter  of  thefe  was  their  doCtrine,  it  is 
to  be  farther  confidered,  whether  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  they 
denied  the  exiftence  of  God,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  fuppofed, 
that,  neglecting  all  confideration  of  deity,  they  only  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  phyfical  formation  of  the  world,  by  laws  originally  im- 
preffed  upon  matter  hy  the  author  of  nature. 

The  theogonies  certainly  do  not  fuppofe  God  to  have  been 
prior  in  the  order  of  time  to  matter:  they  fpeak  of  chaos  as  eter- 
nal, and  feem  to  have  been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  doClrine 
of  creation  from  nothing.  But,  on  the  other  hand  they  never  fuppofe 
the  deity  to  be  derived  from  chaos : for  Jupiter  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  fupreme  being,  but  merely  to  be  confidered  as 
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the  chief  of  thofe  inferior  divinities,  who,  according  to  the  Grecian 
theology,  were  either  portions  of  the  divinity,  inhabiting  and 
animating  parts  of  nature,  or  departed  fpirits  of  heroes  and  illuftrious 
men,  exalted  to  divine  honours.  There  is  no  fufficient  proof  that 
Orpheus,  Hefiod,  or  any  other  Grecian  cofmogonift,  fuppofed 
two  independent  principles  in  nature:  for,  though  they  afcribe  the 
origin  of  evil  to  Chaos,  they  might,  neverthelefs,  be  of  opinion, 
as  we  fhall  find  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  many  later  philofophers, 
that  matter  is  derived  from  God. 

Some  have  fuppofed  % that  by  Love,  Hefiod,  and  the  other  theogo- 
nifts,  meant  the  foul  or  animating  principle  in  the  univerfe.  But  it 
is  a fufficient  refutation  of  this  opinion  to  remark,  that  they 
fuppofe  this  divinity  derived  from  Chaos,  in  common  with  others. 
By  Love,  they  probably  underflood  that  attradiive  principle  in  na- 
ture, by  which  homogeneous  bodies  are  united.  To  this  principle 
they  poetically  afcribed  the  attributes  of  reafon  and  wifdom,  to 
intimate,  that  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  all  things  were  con- 
flituted  by  harmonious  laws. 

There  were,  perhaps,  different  opinions  among  the  antient 
cofmogonifts,  concerning  the  firfl  caufe  of  nature.  Some  might, 
poflibly,  afcribe  the  origin  of  all  things  to  a generating  force,  deffitute 
of  thought,  which  they  conceived  to  be  inherent  in  matter,  without 
looking  to  any  higher  principle.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the 
general  opinion  among  them  was  that  which  had  prevailed  among 
the  Egyptians  and  in  the  Eaft,  and  was  communicated  by  tradition 
to  the  Greeks,  that  matter,  or  chaos,  exifled  eternally  with  God, 
and  that  by  the  divine  energy  of  emanation,  material  forms  were  fent 
forth  from  him,  and  the  vifible  world  arofe  into  exiftence.  This 
principle  being  admitted,  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  antient  theogonies 
appears  confiftent,  and  a fatisfadloiy  explanation  may  be  given  of 
moff  of  the  Grecian  fables.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  the  fum  of 
the  dodrine  of  the  theogonies,  divefted  of  allegory  and  poetry, 
will  be  as  follows: 

“ Cudworth,  booki.  c.  3.  § 18. 
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The  firft  matter,  containing  the  feeds  of  all  future  being,  exifted 
from  eternity  with  God.  At  length,  the  divine  energy  upon  matter 
produced  a motion  among  its  parts,  by  which  thofe  of  the  fame 
kind  were  brought  together,  and  thofe  of  a different  kind  were 
feparated,  and  by  which,  according  to  certain  wife  laws,  the  various 
forms  of  the  material  world  were  produced.  The  fame  energy  of 
emanation  gave  exiflence  to  animals  and  men,  and  to  gods  who 
inhabit  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  various  other  parts  of  nature. 
Among  men,  thofe  who  poffefs  a larger  portion  of  the  divine  nature 
than  others,  are  hereby  impelled  to  great  and  beneficent  adtions,  and 
afford  illuftrious  proofs  of  their  divine  original,  on  account  of  which, 
they  are  after  death  raifed  to  a place  among  the  gods,  and  become 
objedts  of  religious  worfhip. 

Upon  the  bafis  of  thefe  notions,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the 
whole  mythological  fyflem,  and  all  the  religious  rites  and  myfteries 
of  the  Greeks,  might  be  founded. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  writers  of  Greek  fables,  we 
muft  add  a few  words  concerning  Epimenides  and  Homer. 

Epimenides  was  a Cretan  % of  whom  many  marvellous  fables 
are  related.  It  is  faid,  that  going,  by  his  father’s  order,  in  fearch 
of  a flieep,  he  laid  himfelf  down  in  a cave,  where  he  fell  afleep, 
and  llept  for  fifty  years.  Another  idle  flory  told  of  this  Cretan  is, 
that  he  had  a power  of  fending  his  foul  out  of  his  body,  and  recall- 
ing it,  at  pleafure.  It  is  added,  that  he  had  familiar  intercourfe 
with  the  gods,  and  polfelfed  the  powers  of  prophecy.  During  a 
plague  in  Attica,  the  Athenians  fent  for  him  to  perform  a facred 
luftration,  in  confequence  of  which  it  is  faid,  that  the  gods  were 
appeafed,  and  the  plague  ceafed.  He  is  reported  to  have  lived, 
after  his  return  to  Crete,  to  the  age  of  157  yearsh  We  probably 
owe  moft  of  thefe  tales  to  the  Cretans,  who  were,  to  a proverb, 
famous  for  their  powers  of  invention".  All  that  is  credible  con- 

^ Laert.  1.  i.  § 109.  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  13.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I.  vii.  c.  52. 
Suldas. 

*>  Plut.  Solon,  et  anfeni,  &c.  Paufanias  in  Att,  p.  35,  Plato  de  Leg,  1.  ii.  p.  642, 
Strabo,  1.  x,  479.  * Titus  i.  12, 
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cerning  Epimenides  is,  that  he  was  a man  of  fuperior  talent«, 
who  pretended  to  intercourfe  with  the  gods,  and,  to  fupport  his 
pretenfions,  lived  in  retirement  upon  the  fpontaneous  produflions 
of  the  earth,  and  praftifed  various  arts  of  impofture.  Perhaps,  in 
his  hours  of  pretended  infpiration,  he  had  the  art  of  appearing 
totally  infenfible  and  entranced,  which  would  eafily  be  miftaken, 
by  ignorant  fpedlators,  for  a power  of  difoiiiTing  and  recalling  his 
fpirit.  Solon,  in  whofe  time  the  luftration  above  mentioned  was 
performed,  feems  to  have  been  no  ftranger  to  the  true  charadter 
of  Epimenides;  for  we  find,  that  he  greatly  difapproved  of  the 
condudt  of  the  Athenians  in  employing  him  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony. Divine  honours  were  paid  him,  after  his  death,  by  the 
fuperftitioLis  Cretans.  Pie  has  no  other  claim  to  be  mentioned 
among  philofophers,  except  that  he  wrote  a theogony,  and  other 
poems  concerning  religious  myfieriesh 

The  immortal  HOMER  flourilhed  before  any  other  poet,  \vhofe 
s writings  are  now  extant.  The  time  of  his  birth,  after  all  that 
has  been  written  to  afcertain  it,  is  ftill  difputed.  It  is  probable 
that  he  lived  about  goo  years  before  the  Chriflian  sera'’.  Many 
cities  and  countries  have  contended  for  the  honour  of  havincr 
given  birth  to  this  illuftrious  genius,  which  Varro  has  brought 
together  into  the  following  verfe : 

Smyrna,  Rhodus,  Colophon,  Salamin,  Chius,  Argus,  Athence, 

Homer  pafied  a wandering  life,  reciting  his  verfes  at  public  and 
private  feftivals.  His  writings  are  come  down  to  the  prefent  time 
entire.  His  Iliad  and  Odyfiey  are  the  eternal  monuments  of  his 
fame.  Befides  thefe,  the  Batrachomyomachia,  or  Battles  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  and  feveral  hymns,  are  commonly  afcribed  to  him". 
It  was  cufiomary  among  the  Greeks,  for  certain  perfons,  wlio 
from  their  employment  were  called  Rhapfodifis,  to  recite  verfes, 

* Plut.  Conv.  Sept.  Ariftot.  Rhet.  1.  ili.  c.  17. 

^ Aul.  Gell.  1.  iii.  c.  ii.  xvii.  21.  Suidas.  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  i.  p.  327. 

' Fabr,  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  253.  Kufter.  Hift.  Horn.  Francf.  1696. 
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chiefly  thofe  of  Homer,  at  feftivals,  and  in  the  public  theatres,  hold- 
ing in  their  hand  a branch  of  laurel  Thefe  recitations  were  not 
intended  merely  for  amufement,  but  for  the  purpofe  of  diflbminating 
principles  of  v/ifdom  and  virtue.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  the 
celebrated  legiflators,  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  encouraged  thefe  public 
recitals,  and  that,  in  many  cities,  ftatues  of  Homer  were  ereftei  and 
divine  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory. 

Without  detailing  the  extravagant  encomiums  pafled  upon  Homer 
by  fome  of  his  panegyriflis,  who  have  fuppofed  him  a perfedt  mailer 
of  fciences  and  arts,  and  called  him  the  prince  of  philofophers ; and, 
without  adopting  the  fanciful  notion  of  Juflin  Martyr,  who  fup- 
pofed, that  Homer  borrowed  many  things  from  Mofes,  and  found,  in 
his  poems,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  the 
devils  call  out  of  heaven,  it  mud  be  allowed  that  he  polTelTed  as  much 
knowledge  as  was  to  be  expedled  from  an  individual  at  the  period 
in  which  he  lived.  But  his  works  were  written  merely  as  a difplay 
of  poetical  genius,  without  any  defign  of  delivering  precepts  of 
religion,  philofophy,  or  the  arts,  farther  than  as  they  incidentally 
arofe  from  his  fubjedl.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  abfurd,  than 
the  attempts  of  fome  critics,  who  have  polfelfed  more  learning  and 
fcience  than  tafte,  to  reft  the  merit  of  Homer  upon  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge.  An  antient  encomiaft upon  Homer,  proves  him 
to  have  polfelfed  a perfedl  knowledge  of  nature,  and  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  dodlrine  of  Thales  and  Xenophanes,  that  water  is 
the  firft  principle  of  all  things,  from  his  having  called  Oceanus  the 
parent  of  nature;  and  infers,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Empedo- 
cles’ dodlrine  of  friendfhip  and  difcord,  from  the  vilit  which  Juiio 
pays  to  Oceanus  and  Thetis  to  fettle  their  difpute  : becaufe  Homer 
reprefents  Neptune  as  lhaking  the  earth,  he  concludes  him  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  caufes  of  earthquakes ; and  becaufe  he 
fpeaks  of  the  Great  Bear  as  never  touching  the  horizon,  he  makes 
him  an  eminent  aftronomer. 

The  truth  is,  the  knowledge  of  nature,  which  poetry  defcribes,  is 

» Suidas.  Milan.  Var.  Hift.  I.  I2.  0,48.  Cuperi  DiiT.  Horn.  Amft.1683. 

Galjei  Opufc.  Mythol.  p.  283. 
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very  different  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  philofopher.  It 
would  be  eafy  to  prove,  from  the  beautiful  f miles  of  Homer,  that 
he  was  an  accurate  obferver  of  natural  appearances  j and  to  £how 
from  his  delineation  of  characters,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  human  nature.  But  he  is  not,  on  this  account,  to  be  ranked 
with  natural  philofophers  or  moralifts.  Much  pains  have  been 
taken  to  prove,  that  Homer  expreffes  juft  and  fublime  conceptions 
of  the  divine  nature.  And  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  in  fome 
paffages,  he  fpeaks  of  Jupiter  in  language  which  may  not  improperly  be 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Deity.  But,  if  the  whole  fable  of  Jupiter,  as 
it  is  reprefented  in  Homer,  be  fairly  examined,  it  will  be  very  evi- 
dent, either  that  he  had  not  juft  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature,  or 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  exprefs  them  in  the  portrait  which  he  has 
drawn  of  the  fon  of  Saturn,  the  hufband  of  Juno,  and  the  prefident 
of  the  council  of  Olympus.  It  would  furely  have  been  too  great  a 
monopoly  of  perfection,  if  the  firft  poet  in  the  world  had  alfo  been 
the  firft  philofopher 

Vidend.  Burnet.  Arch.  1.  i.  c.  9,  Cudworth,  c.  iv.  § 14.  Budd.  Ann.  Phil. 
DifT.  ii.  Efchenbach,  in  Epigeni  de  Poefi  Orph.  H.  Steph.  Poef.  Phil.  Fragm. 
Huet.  Dem.  p.  iv.  c.  8.  Nat.  Com.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Rhodigen.  LecR.  vii.  Steuchus 
Eugbin,  de  Peren.  Phil.  1.  ix.  Bochart.  G.  Sac.  p.  i.  1.  i.  c.  2.  EudJaei  Obf.  Hal. 
t.  vi.  Obf.  29.  Borrich.  de  Poet.  Difl'.  Lambec.  Prod.  p.  168.  Naiida?i  Apolog.  c.  9. 
Potter.  Arch.  Gr.  1.  ii.  p.  246.  Malala  Hill.  Chron.  p.  88.  Bafnage  Hill,  des  Juifs, 
t.  iv.  c.  4.  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  1.  ii.  § 4.  Petit.  Obf.  Mifc.  c.  xii.  Clerici  Hift. 
Med.  p.  i.  1.  ii.  Cuper.  de  Confccr.  Komeri,  Ainft.  1683.  Kulter.  Horn.  Hill. 
Cr  1696.  Dodwel  de  Cyclis  Grace.  DilT.  3.  Le  Clerc.  Bib.  Choif.  t.  xxii.  p.  244. 
Stollii  Di.T.  de  Flom.  Rechenberg  de  'Eheoi.  Horn.  Lips.  1679, 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  GREEKS. 


IN  what  manner  poetry,  mufic,  and  fable,  were  employed  for  the 
purpofes  of  civilization,  at  the  period  when  Greece  was  firfl 
peopled,  has  been  already  fbewn. 

One  principal  end  of  the  religious  rites  and  myfteries,  which  the 
firft  founders  of  the  Grecian  ftates  introduced,  was,  unqueftionably, 
the  fupport  of  civil  authority : and  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
religion,  and  of  thofe  of  government,  were,  at  firfl,  in  the  fame  hands. 
But  afterwards,  in  the  m*ore  fettled  flate  of  fociety,  religion  was  fo  far 
feparated  from  policy,  that  its  dodlrines  and  ceremonies  were  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  priefis  j and  the  inflitution  of  laws,  and  the 
regulation  of  manners,  were  entrufled  to  men,  whofe  fuperior 
wifdom  and  public  fpirit  qualified  them  for  the  offices  of  legiflation 
and  magiflracy.  Thofe  who,  at  this  period,  took  the  charge  of 
public  affairs,  ferved  their  country  not  only  by  inflituting  wife  and 
lalutary  laws,  but  by  exhibiting  an  example  of  virtuous  manners,  and 
by  inculcating,  in  their  daily  converfation,  ufeful  maxims  and  pre- 
cepts of  morals.  On  thefe  accounts  they  obtained  the  appellation 
of  Wife  Men.  In  treating  of  the  philofophy  of  this  period,  which 
may  properly  be  called  the  Political  Philofophy  of  Greece,  we  are, 
then,  to  confider,  not  the  refined  fpeculations  of  contemplative 
minds,  but  the  pradlical  wifdom  of  men  employed  in  adlive  life. 

Among  the  numerous  legiflators  of  Greece  (under  which  appella- 
tion is  included,  on  account  of  the  Grecian  colonies  that  fettled 
there,  the  eaflern  fide  of  Italy,  fince  called  Magna  Grecia J one  of 
thofe,  who  firfl  diflinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  wifdom  and  au- 
thority, was  Zaleucus,  the  founder  of  the  Locrian  flate.  He  was 
of  obfcure  birth,  and,  in  his  youth,  lived  in  fervitude,  in  the  capacity 
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of  a Ihepherd.  But  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  merit  obtained 
him  his  freedom,  and,  at  length,  raifed  him  to  the  government. 
The  laws  which  he  framed  were  fevere^  but  they  were  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  fituation  and  manners  of  the  Locrians,  that  their 
conftitution  was,  for  feveral  ages,  highly  celebrated®.  So  rigorous 
was  the  difcipline  of  Zaleucus,  that  he  prohibited  the  ufe  of 
wine,  except  in  cafes  where  it  was  prefcribed  as  a medicine,  and  or- 
dained, that  adulterers  lliould  be  puniihed  with  the  lofs  of  their 
eyes'*.  When  his  own  fon  had  fubjedted  himfelf  to  this  penalty,  in 
order  at  the  fame  time  to  preferve  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and 
fhew  fome  degree  of  paternal  lenity,  he  fhared  the  puniihment  with 
the  offender,  and,  that  he  might  only  be  deprived  of  one  eye,  fub- 
mitted  to  lofe  one  of  his  own'. 

The  firil  legiflator  of  Athens  was  Triptolomus,  who  pretended 
to  have  received  his  laws  from  Ceres.  Thefe  becoming  obfolete, 
or  being  found  infufficient  for  the  regulation  of  the  ifate,  Draco, 
about  the  thirty-ninth  Olympiad,  inllituted  a new  code  ol  laws,  fo 
exceedingly  rigorous,  that  they  were  faid  to  have  been  written  with 
blood  h The  feverity  of  this  difcipline  was  afterwards,  in  fome 
meafure,  relaxed  by  Solon,  who,  in  the  forty-fixth  Olympiad,  on 
the  balls  of  the  Egyptian  and  Cretan  laws,  framed  an  intirely  new 
conllitution,  to  which  Athens  was  principally  indebted  for  its 
fubfequent  glory 

The  republic  of  Sparta  was  ellablilhed,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Olympiads,  by  the  celebrated  legiflator  Lycurgus.  His 
inftitutions  were  chiefly  adapted  to  cherilh  thofe  hardy  virtues, 
which  form  the  military  charadier.  He  committed  no  laws  to 
writing,  but  ilfued  them  forth,  as  the  edicts  of  Apollo,  from  the 
oracle  at  Delphos,  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  to  be  carried 

“ Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  309.  Suidas.  Valer.  M.ax.  1.  ii.  & vi.  259.  Died. 
Sic.  1.  xii.  p.  84.  Laert.  1.  vili.  § 16.  Senec.  Ep.  90.  Strabo,  L vi.  p.  259. 

Athenaeus,  1.  x,  p.  429.  Ailian.  Var.  Hill.  1.  ii.  c.  37. 

Ib.  c.  24.  Stobaei  Serm.  39. 

^ Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  1.  iv.  p.  431.  Plutarch  in  Solon.  Ariftot.  Polit.  l.ii.  c.  10. 
Rhet.  1.  ii.  c.  23. 

* Plut.  & Laert.  Solon,  Fabr.  B.Gr.  v.  i,  p.  528. 
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into  execution  by  the  regal  pov/er;  a device,  which  not  only  ferved 
to  eftablilli  their  authority,  but  gave  the  magiftrate  an  eafy  op- 
portunity of  making  fuch  future  alterations  or  additions,  as  the 
flate  of  public  affairs  might  require.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were 
delivered  in  verfe,  accompanied  with  mulic,  by  Thales  the  Cretan, 
Tyrtaeus,  Terpander,  and  others^. 

Both  Solon  and  Lycurgus  derived  great  affiftance,  in  their  political 
inftitutions,  from  the  laws  of  Crete,  which  were  inftituted  by 
Rhadamanthus  and  Minos,  two  illuftrious  legiflators,  who  pretended 
to  have  received  their  laws  from  Jupiter.  Near  the  chief  city  of  Crete 
were  the  caverns  of  Ida,  facred  to  Jove  and  other  divinities,  where 
the  Cretan  lawgivers  and  priefts  were  fuppofed  to  receive  in- 
flruflions  from  the  gods\ 

Next  to  the  early  legiflators  of  Greece,  the  praife  of  civil  and 
moral  wifdom  is  afcribed  to  feveral  eminent  men,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  Their  hiflory, 
wLich  was,  probably,  at  firfl,  plain  and  fimple,  has  been  rendered 
obfcure  and  uncertain  by  traditionary  reports.  The  incident  which 
firfl  gave  occafion  to  the  appellation  is  thus  related. 

In  th^  third  year  of  the  forty-ninth  Olympiad,  it  happened  that  cer- 
tain youths  of  Ionia,  purchafing  from  a fiflierman  of  Miletus  a large 
draught  of  fifli,  which  he  had  brought  to  fhore,  found  in  the  net  a 
golden  tripod  of  great  value.  Upon  this,  a difpute  arofe  between  the 
fifherman  and  the  purchafers ; the  form.er  maintaining,  that  he  had 
only  fold  them  the  capture  of  fifli,  the  latter  afferting  that  they 
had  bought  the  chance  of  the  draught,  w’hatever  it  might  be. 
The  queftion  was  referred  to  the  citizens  of  Miletus,  who  were 
of  opinion,  that  on  fo  extraordinary  an  affair  the  Delphic  oracle 
fhould  be  confulted.  The  anfwer  of  the  oracle  was.  To  the  Wifejl, 
In  obedience  to  this  anfwer,  the  Milefians  unanimoufy  adjudged 
the  tripod  to  Thales.  Thales  modeflly  declined  the  honour  intend- 

® Plutarch.  Lycurg.  Strabo,  1.  x.  p.  480.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  p.48.  Libanlus,  t.  ii. 
p.497.  PolyEcn.  Strat.  1.  i.  p.  16.  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  57.  Plato  de  Leg.  l.i.  Arift. 
Pol.  1.  ii.  c.  7.  Juft,  ex  Trog.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  Bayle. 

Strabo,  1.  X.  p.  467. 
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ed  him  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  fent  the  tripod  to  Bias,  a wife- 
man  of  Priene:  from  him  it  was  paffed  on  through  feveral  hands 
till  it  came  to  Solon,  the  Athenian  legillator,  who,  judging  that 
the  charadter  of  The  wisest  could  not  properly  belong  to  any 
human  being,  fent  the  prize  of  wifdom  to  Delphos,  to  be  dedicated 
to  Apollo®. 

An  air  of  fable  hangs  upon  this  ftory;  and  its  circumflances  are 
differently  related  by  different  writers.  It  is  more  probable,  that, 
in  fome  public  affembly,  a tripod  was  propofed  as  an  honorary  prize 
to  the  man  who  fhould  recite,  in  verfe  the  moft  excellent  maxims 
of  political  and  moral  wifdom,  and  that  the  fages,  who  engaged 
in  this  generous  conteft,  afterwards  agreed  to  dedicate  the  prize 
to  Apollo.  This  conjeffcure  is  confirmed  by  a pafl'age  in  Plato’s 
Protagoras,  which  relates,  that  the  wife  men  of  this  period,  who 
employed  themfelves  in  framing  concife  precepts  and  maxims 
for  the  conduct  of  life,  fometimes  met  together,  and  agreed  to  fend 
fuch  fentences  as  were  thought  moft  valuable  to  Delphos,  to  be 
infcribed  in  the  temple.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  circumflance, 
that  Apollo  is  faid  by  the  antients  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  precept,  know  thyself. 

E cjeIo  defcendit,  Ti/wOl  * 

Trivial  as  the  kind  of  merit,  upon  which  the  immortal  fame 
of  thefe  fages  has  been  raifed,  may  at  prefent  appear,  it  is  ealy 
to  conceive,  that  in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  when  there  were 
few  v/ritings  and  little  knowledge,  and  when  the  reafonings  of 
lyilematic  philofophy  were  fcarcely  known,  jufl;  obfervations  on  life 
and  manners,  ufeful  precepts  of  morals,  fmart  repartees,  and  ingeni- 
ous folutions  of  perplexing  queftions,  exprefled  in  concife  language, 
and  often  in  verfe,  might  become  real  grounds  of  celebrity.  Plain 

^ Laert.  1.  i.  § 22 — 29.  Val.  Max.  1.  i.  § 28.  vili.  § i.  Adixa.  1.  ii.  p.  jj. 
Plut.  in  Solon. 

Laert.  1.  i.  § 35,  61,  68.  Athaen.  1.  xv.  p.  678,  Aul.  Gcll.  I.  xvii.  c.  4. 

* Juv.  1.  xi.  V.  27. 

* From  hcav’n  the  precept,  Know  thyfcl'',  was  lent. 
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good  fenfe,  and  pradlical  wifdom,  had  not  then  been  taught  to  give 
way  to  ufelefs  fubtleties 

The  names,  commonly  included  under  the  appellation  of  the 
feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  are,  Thales,  Solon,  Chilo,  Pittacus,  Bias, 
Cleobulus,  and  Periander.  Thales,  having  attempted  to  unite 
fpeculative  fcience  with  praftical  wifdom,  will  be  entitled  to  particular 
notice,  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Grecian  philofophy,  in  our  fubfe- 
quent  hiftory  of  the  Ionic  fed:.  Of  the  reft,  we  fhall  here  re- 
late the  moft  interefting  particulars  which  remain,  as  far  as  re- 
fpecds  the  fubjedlof  philofophy. 

Solon"  was  born  at  Salamis,  of  Athenian  parents,  who  were 
defcended  from  Codrus.  His  father  leaving  little  patrimony,  he 
had  recourfe  to  merchandife  for  his  fubfiftence.  He  had,  however, 
a greater  thirft  after  knowledge  and  fame,  than  after  riches,  and 
made  his  mercantile  voyages  fubfervient  to  the  increafe  of  his 
intellediual  treafures.  He  very  early  cultivated  the  art  of  poetry, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  moral  and  civil  wifdom.  When 
the  Athenians,  tired  out  with  a long  and  troublefome  war  with  the 
Megarenfians,  for  the  recovery  of  the  ifte  of  Salamis,  prohibited  any 
one,  under  pain  of  death,  to  propofe  the  renewal  of  their  claim 
to  that  iiland,  Solon,  thinking  the  prohibition  diftionourable  to 
the  ftate,  and  finding  many  of  the  younger  citizens  defirous  to 
revive  the  war,  feigned  himfelf  mad,  and  took  care  to  have  the 
report  of  his  infanity  fpread  through  the  city.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  compofed  an  elegy,  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  public  affairs, 
which  he  committed  to  memory.  Every  thing  being  thus  pre- 
pared, he  fallied  forth  into  the  market  place,  with  the  kind  of  cap 
on  his  head  which  was  commonly  worn  by  fick  perfons,  and, 
afcending  the  herald’s  ftand,  he  delivered,  to  a numerous  crowd, 
his  lamentation  for  the  defertion  of  Salamis.  The  verfes  were 
heard  with  general  applaufe;  and  Pififtratus  feconded  his  advice, 
and  urged  the  people  to  renew  the  war.  The  decree  was  im- 

* Cic.  de  Amic.  c.  3.  Laert.  I.  i.  § 40. 

Plut.  in  Solon.  Laert.  1.  i.  § 45,  &c.  Max.  Tyr.  DifT.  39.  Aul.  Cell.  I,  ii. 
c.  12.  Paufan,  Att.  c.  16.  Ailian.  1.  xiii.  c,  16. 
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mediately  repealed ; the  claim  to  Salamis  was  refumed;  and  the 
condudl  of  the  war  was  committed  to  Solon  and  Pififtratus,  who, 
by  means  of  a ftratagem,  defeated  the  Megarenfians,  and  recovered 
Salamis. 

The  popularity  which  Solon  acquired  by  this  tranfadlion  at 
Athens,  was  afterwards  extended  through  Greece,  in  confequence 
of  a fuccefsful  alliance  which  he  formed  among  the  dates,  in  de- 
fence of  the  temple  at  Delphos,  againd  the  Cirrhseans. 

At  length,  when  dilTentions  in  Athens  between  the  rich  creditors 
and  their  poor  debtors  had  rifen  to  a dangerous  height,  and  feemed 
to  threaten  general  confudon,  fo  that  it  became  neced'ary  to  intrud 
fome  man  of  approved  integrity  and  ability  with  full  authority  to 
attempt  the  cure  of  thefe  public  diforders,  Solon  was,  by  unanimous 
confent,  honoured  with  this  important  charge,  and,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  forty-fixth  Olympiad*,  was  created  Archon,  with  the  united 
powers  of  fupreme  legiflator  and  magidrate.  He  executed  his 
commiffion  with  fo  much  wifdoin  and  firmnefs,  that  he  not  only 
redored  harmony  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but  brought 
the  date,  which  had  relaxed  from  its  antient  difcipline,  under  the 
redri61:ion  of  new  inditutions.  He  cancelled  the  debts  which  had 
proved  the  occafion  of  fo  much  opprelfion;  and  ordained  that, 
in  future,  no  creditor  diould  be  allowed  to  fcize  the  bcdy  of  the 
debtor  for  his  fecurity.  He  made  a new  didribution  of  the  people, 
indituted  new  courts  of  judicature,  and  framed  a judicious  code 
of  laws,  which  afterwards  became  the  balis  of  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  in  Rome”.  The  fame,  which  Solon  acquired  by 
this  edablilhment,  reached  the  mod  didant  parts  of  the  world, 
and,  as  we  have  feen,  brought  Anacharhs  and  Toxaris  from  Scythia 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  wifdom. 

At  the  opening  of  this  new  plan  of  government,  Solon  was 
every  day  vlfited  by  perfons,  -who  were  delirous,  cither  to  propofe 
quedions  concerning  the  meaning  and  application  of  his  laws,  or 
to  fugged  farther  corrections  and  improvcnients.  P'inding  thefe 

* B.  C.  $94.  ’’  Liv.  1.  iii.  c.  31- 
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importunities  troublefome,  he  determined  to  make  his  efcape  from 
the  difficult  fituation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  to  leave  his 
laws  to  their  own  natural  operation.  For  this  purpofe  he  obtained 
permiffion  from  the  flate  to  travel.  His  firfl  voyage  was  to  Egypt. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  feveral  of  the  more  eminent 
priefts  of  Heliopolis  and  Sais,  by  whom  he  was  inffirufted  in  the 
Egyptian  philofophy.  One  of  his  preceptors,  boafting  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  wifdom,  fald  to  him,  **  Solon,  Solon,  you 
Greeks  are  always  children;  you  have  not  an  old  man  among 
you.”  From  Egypt  he  failed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  formed  an 
intim.ate  friendffiip  with  Philocyprus,  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
ifland,  and  affifted  him  in  founding  a new  city. 

It  is  alfo  related,  that  he  vilitedCroefus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  that,  during 
the  interview,  the  following  interefting  converfation  paffed  between 
them.  Croefus,  after  entertaining  his  guefi:  with  great  fplendor, 
and  making  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  the  magnificence  of  his 
palace,  defirous  to  extort  from  Solon  expreffions  of  admiration  which 
he  did  not  feem  inclined  to  bellow,  alked  him,  whom,  of  all  man- 
kind, he  elleemed  moll  happy  ? Solon  anfvvered,  ‘‘  Tellus,  the 
Athenian.”  Croefus,  furprized  that  Solon  Ihould  name  any  other 
man  in  preference  to  himfelf,  requelled  to  be  informed  of  the 
grounds  of  this  judgment.  **  Tellus,”  replied  Solon,  “ was  defcend- 
ed  from  v/orthy  parents,  was  the  father  of  virtuous  children,  whom 
every  one  refpecled,  and,  at  lafc,  fell  in  an  engagement  in  which,, 
before  he  expired,  he  faw  his  country  victorious.”  Croefus,  flattering, 
himfelf  that  he  Ihould  at  leall  obtain  the  fecond  place,  in  Solon’s 
judgment,  among  the  fortunate,  inquired,  whom,  next  to  Tellus,  he 
thought  moll  happy?  Solon,  in  return,  faid,  two  youths  of  Argos, 
Cleobis  and  Biton,  who  while  they  lived  were  univerfally  admired 
for  their  fraternal  affeilion  to  each  other,  and  for  their  dutiful  be- 
haviour to  their  mother ; and  who,  after  they  had  given  an  illuf- 
trious  example  of  filial  piety,  expired  without  forrow  or  pain.  Croefus,, 
mortified  to  find  the  condition  of  a private  citizen  of  Athens  or  Ar- 
gos preferred  to  his  own,  could  no  longer  refrain  from  alking  Solon, 
y/hether  he  meant  wholly  to  exclude  him  from  the  number  of  tlie 
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happy  ? Solon’s  reply  is  a memorable  proof  of  his  wifdom  : “ The 
events  of  future  life  are  uncertain ; he  who  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
fperous  may  be  unfortunate  to-morrow:  let  no  man  therefore  be  pro- 
nounced happy  before  his  death.”  This  obfcrvation  made  fo  deep 
an  impreflion  upon  the  mind  of  Crcefus,  that,  when  afterwards, 
experiencing  a reverfe  of  fortune,  he  became  a prifoner  to  Cyrus, 
and  was  brought  forth  to  be  put  to  death,  he  cried  out,  O Solon  I 
Solon !”  Cyrus  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  the  exclamation, 
Crcefus  informed  him  of  what  had  formerly  pafled  between  himfelf 
and  Solon.  The  confequence  was>  that  Cyrus,  flruck  with  the 
wifdom  of  Solon’s  remark,  fet  Crcnfus  at  liberty,  and  treated  him 
with  all  the  refpedl  due  to  his  former  greatnefs. — The  ftory  is  at- 
tended with. fome  chronological  difficulties;  but  it  is  fo  confonant  to 
the  charadter  of  Solon,  and  fo  admirable  an  example  of  the  moral 
wifdom  of  thefe  times,  that  we  could  not  perfuade  ourfelves  torejedl 
it. 

Solon  died  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  about  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  Statues  were  eredled  to  his  memory,  both  at  Athens 
and  Salamis.  His  third:  after  knowledge  continued  to  the  lad  : 

I grow  old,”  faid  he,  **  learning  many  things.”  Among  the  apo- 
thegms and  precepts  which  have  been  afcribed  to  Solon,  are  the 
following ; 

Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  that  entangle  the  weak,  but  are  broken 
through  by  the  drotig.  He  who  has  learned  to  obey,  will  know  how 
to  command.  In  all  things  let  reafon  be  your  guide.  Diligently  con- 
template excellent  things.  In  every  thing  that  you  do,  consider 

THE  END  h 

Chilo,  one  of  the  Lacedemonian  Ephori,  was  celebrated  both 
for  his  probity,  and  his  penetration.  He  executed  the  offices  of 
magidracy  with  fo  much  uprightnefs,  that  in  his  old  age,  he  faid, 
that  he  recolledted  nothing  in  his  public  condudl  which  gave  him 
regret,  except  that,  in  one  indance,  he  had  endeavoured  to  fcreen  a 
friend  from  puniffiment  That  kind  of  figacity,  which  enables  a 

^ Plutarch  in  Solon.  Laert.  1.  i.  § 45.  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  i.  Demofthen.  de 
falfa  Leg.  Paufan,  Attic.  Allian.  1.  vii.  c,  g.  Aul.  Gell.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  Herod.  1.  i, 
c.  86. 
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man,  from  the  contemplation  of  prefent  circumftances  and  events, 
to  predict  what  will  happen  in  future,  he  efleemed  the  higheft  at- 
tainment of  wifdom.  He  lived  to  a great  age,  and,  at  laft,  expired, 
through  excefs  of,  joy,  in  the  arms  of  his  fon,  when  he  returned 
vidorious  from  the  Olympic  games.  The  moll;  valuable  of  his  pre- 
cepts and  maxims  are  thefe  : 

Three  things  are  difficult ; to  keep  a fecret ; to  bear  an  injury 
\ patiently;  and  to  fpend  leifure  well.  Vifit  your  friend  in  mis- 
fortune, rather  than  in  profperity.  Never  ridicule  the  unfortunate. 
Think  before  you  fpeak.  Do  not  defire  impoffibilities.  Gold  is 
/ tried  by  the  touchftone,  and  men  are  tried  by  gold.  Honefl:  lofs  is 
/ preferable  to  ffiameful  gain;  for,  by  the  one,  a man  is  a fufferer  but 
once;  by  the  other,  always.  In  converfation  make  ufe  of  no  violent 
motion  of  the  hands ; in  walking,  do  not  appear  to  be  always  upon 
bufmefs  of  life  or  death ; for  rapid  movements  indicate  a kind  of 
phrenzy.  If  you  are  great,  be  condefcending  ; for  it  is  better  to  be 
loved  than  to  be  feared.  Speak  no  evil  of  the  dead.  Reverence  the 
aged.  Know  thyself.* 

Chilo,  according  to  Laertius,  was  an  old  man  in  the  lifty-fecond 
Olympiad'’. 

PiTTACUS,  of  Mytelene  in  Lefbos,  was  born  in  the  thirty-fecond 
Olympiad*.  Having  obtained  popularity  among  his  countrymen,  by 
fuccefsfully  oppoling  the  tyrant  Melancher,  he  v/as  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  a fleet,  in  a war  with  the  Athenians,  concerning  feme 
territory  which  they  had  feized  in  the  ifland.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
war,  he  challenged  the  Athenian  commander,  Phryno,  a man  of  un- 
common flze  and  ftrength,  to  Angle  combat.  Providing  himfelf 
with  a net,  which  he  concealed  under  his  buckler,  he  took  the  ArA 
opportunity,  during  the  encounter,  to  throw  it  over  the  head  of  his 
antagonift,  and  by  this  means  gained  an  eafy  victory.  From  that 
time  he  was  held  in  high  efleern  among  the  Mytelenians,  and  en- 
trufted  with  fupreme  power  in  the  Aate.  Among  other  valuable 
prefents,  his  countrymen  offered  him  as  much  of  the  lands,  which 

® Laert.  1.  ii.  § 68 — 74.  Aul.  Gell.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Herodot.  1.  i,  p.  44.  Plin.  Hift. 
Nat.  1.  vii.  §32.  B.  C.  570.  ' B.  C.  650. 
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had  been  recovered  from  the  Athenians,  as  he-  chofe ; but  he  only- 
accepted  of  fo  much  as  he  could  meafure  by  a fingle  call  of  a ja- 
velin : and  one  half  of  this  fmall  portion  he  afterwards  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  faying  concerning  the  remainder,  that  the  half  was  better 
than  the  whole  He  diewed  great  moderation  in  his  treatment  of 
his  enemies,  among  whom  one  of  the  moft  violent  was  the  poet 
Alcaeus,  who  frequently  made  Pittacus  the  object  of  his  fatire.  Find- 
ing it  necelTary  to  lay  fevere  reftridions  upon  drunkennefs,  to  which 
the  Lelbians  were  particularly  addided,  Pittacus  palTed  a law,  which 
fubjeded  offenders  of  this  clafs  to  double  punifhment,  for  any  crime 
committed  in  a date  of  intoxication.  When  he  had  edabliflied  fuch 
regulations  in  the  ifland,  as  promifed  to  fecure  its  peace  and  pro- 
fperity,  he  voluntarily  refigned  his  power,  and  retired  into  private 
life.  The  following  maxims  and  precepts  are  afcribed  to  Pitta- 
cus : 

The  firft  office  of  prudence  is  to  forefee  threatening  misfortunes, 
and  prevent  them.  Power  difcovers  the  man.  Never  talk  of  your 
fchemes  before  they  are  executed;  led,  if  you  fail  to  accompliffi 
them,  you  be  expofed  to  the  double  mortification  of  difappointment 
and  ridicule.  "Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well.  Do  not  that  to  your 
neighbour,  which  you  would  take  ill  from  him.  Be  watchful 

FOR  OPPORTUNITIES  \ 

Bias,  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  acquired  the  name  and  honours  of  a 
wife  man,  chiefly  by  his  generolity  and  public  fpirit,  which  endeared 
him  to  his  countrymen.  Several  young  female  captives  from  Mef- 
fene  having  been  brought  to  Priene,  Bias  redeemed  them,  and  edu- 
cated them  as  his  own  daughters;  after  which  he  redored  them, 
with  a dowry,  to  their  parents.  He  fet  a much  greater  value  upon 
the  treafures  of  the  mind,  than  upon  the  gifts  of  fortune.  During  an 
invafion,  whild  every  one  about  him  was  collecting  his  mod  va- 
luable effects,  and  preparing  for  flight,  one  of  his  friends,  obferving 

* Hefiod.  Op.  V.  40. 

*’  Laert.  1.  i.  § 74 — 8.  Herod,  1.  v.  Pint.  Conviv.  Sap.  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  599- 
Val.  Max.  1.  vi.  c.  5.  L.  iv.  c.  i.  Adian,  1.  vii.  c.a.  Suidas.  Stobasus.  Ser.  iii. 
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with  furprize  that  he  took  no  pains  to  preferve  any  thing,  afked 
him  the  reafon : Bias  replied,  “ I carry  all  my  treafures  with  me.” 
The  following  are  fome  of  the  remains  of  his  fententious  wifdom: 

It  is  a proof  of  a weak  and  difordered  mind  to  defire  impoflibili- 
ties.  The  greateft  infelicity  is,  not  to  be  able  to  endure  misfortunes 
patiently.  Great  minds  alone  can  fupport  a fudden  reverfe  of 
fortune.  The  moft  pleafant  fate  is,  to  be  always  gaining.  Be  not 
unmindful  of  the  miferies  of  others.  If  you  are  handfome,  do  hand- 
fome  things ; if  deformed,  fupply  the  defeats  of  nature  by  your  vir- 
tues. Be  flow  in  undertaking,  but  refolute  in  executing.  Praife 
not  a worthlefs  man  for  the  fake  of  his  wealth.  Whatever  good 
you  do,  afcribe  it  to  the  gods.  Lay  in  wifdom  as  the  ftore  for  your 
journey  from  youth  to  old  age,  for  it  is  the  moft  certain  polfeflion. 
Many  men  are  diflionefl: ; therefore  love  your  friend  with 

CAUTION,  FOR  HE  MAY  HEREAFTER  BECOME  VOUR  ENEMY  h 

Cleobulus,  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  excelled  all  his  contemporaries 
in  bodily  ftrength  and  beauty.  He  vifited  Egypt,  in  purfuit  of  wif- 
dom. Here  he  acquired  great  {kill  in  the  folution  of  enigmas  and 
obfcure  queftions;  and  it  was  for  this  that  he  was  chiefly  famous. 
His  prudential  maxims  were ; 

Be  kind  to  your  friends,  that  they  may  continue  fuch,  and  to  your 
enemies,  that  they  may  become  your  friends.  Happy  is  the  family, 
where  the  mafler  is  more  loved  than  feared.  When  you  go  abroad, 
confider  what  you  have  to  do;  when  you  return  home,  what  you 
have  done.  Marry  among  your  equals,  that  you  may  not  become  a 
flave  to  your  wife’s  relations.  Be  more  defirous  to  hear,  than  to 
fpeak.  Avoid  EXCESS  k 

Of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  the  lafl;  which  remains  to  be 
mentioned  is  Periander,  of  Corinth.  He  gave  great  offence 
to  his  indolent  and  luxurious  countrymen  by  the  rigour  of  his 
difcipline,  and  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  other  Greek 
flates  by  changing  the  form  of  government  in  Corinth  from  an 

“ Laert.  1.  i.  82.  Val.  Max.  1.  iii.  c.  3.  vil.  2.  Aul.  Cell.  I.  v.  c.  ii.  Cic,  de 
Amicit.  c.  60.  Plut.  Conv.  vii.  Ariftot.  Rhet.  I.  ii.  c.  13.  Stobseus.  Serin.  28. 

^ Laert.  1.  i.  § 89.  Athen.  1.  x.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  iv.  p.  523. 
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arifhocracy  to  a tyranny,  or  monarchy.  Hence  there  is  reafon  to 
fufped:  the  accounts,  which  are  given  of  this  prince  by  Greek 
writers,  of  exaggeration  and  falfehood.  It  is  acknowledged  even 
by  thofe  who  have  moil  feverely  cenfured  him,  that  his  political 
inifitutions  were  juft  and  ufeful,  and  that  he  was  fond  of  the 
fociety  of  wife  and  good  men.  The  infcription  upon  his  tomb 
at  Corinth,  preferved  by  Laertius,  proves  that  his  countrymen, 
after  his  death,  honoured  him  as  a wife  and  able  riiler.  Although 
he  had,  probably,  no  fhare  in  the  conteft  for  the  tripod  which 
was  to  be  given  to  T^he  Wifejiy  there  feems  then  no  reafon  for 
excluding  him  from  the  place,  which  has  been  allotted  him  by 
tradition  among  the  wife  men  of  Greece.  His  political  and  moral 
wifdom,  and  his  poetical  talents,  were  fufticient,  at  that  time,  to 
entitle  him  to  this  honourable  diftindlion.  Among  the  moral 
fcntences  afcribed  to  Periander  are  the  following: 

Let  the  prince,  who  would  reign  fecurely,  truft  rather  to  the 
affedtion  of  his  fubjedts,  than  to  the  force  of  arms.  Pleafure  is 
precarious,  but  virtue  is  immortal.  Conceal  your  misfortunes. 
Study  to  be  worthy  of  your  parents.  There  is  nothing  which 
PRUDENCE  CANNOT  AccoMPLisiC.  Periaiidei*  died  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad  aged  eighty  years. 

Although  hiftorians  have  generally  agreed  to  give  thefe  fages  the 
appellation  of  the  Seven  Wife  Men  of  Greece,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe, 
that  there  were  not  at  this  period  many  others,  equal  in  merit,  and 
perhaps  not  inferior  in  fame.  Among  thefe  we  muft  not  omit  to 
mention  a fage, 

Et  piieris  notum,  et  qui  nondum  aere  L'vantur'. 

Plsop,  the  celebrated  fabulift,  was  probably  by  birtli  a Phrygiaji. 
It  is  related,  that  he  was  brought  as  a Have  to  Athens,  where, 
under  his  mafter  Dimarchus,  he  cultivated  his  genius,  as  fir  as 
tire  difadvantages  of  his  fervile  condition  would  permit;  that  he 
afterwards  palfed  into  the  pofleffion  of  Rhodope,  a celebrated 

® I.aert.  i.  §98.  Allian.  1.  xii.  c.  35.  Plut.  Conviv.  Herodot.  1.  i.  p.  3.  1.  v. 
p.  2.02.  Plato  in  Protagoram.  Heraclides  de  Politiis,  p.  17.  Stobiei  Serin,  ^xviii. 

B.  C.  585. 

Well  known  to  boys,  and  all  the  infant  train. 
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courtezan,  who  gave  him  his  liberty;  that,  upon  this,  he  revifited 
Athens,  and  travelled  from  Greece  into  Egypt  and  Aha;  and  that, 
being  fent  by  Creefus  to  Delphos,  with  a magnificent  prefent  of  gold 
to  Apollo,  the  Delphians  quarrelled  with  him,  and  put  him  to  death  ^ 
But  thefe  relations  are  obfeured  by  fo  many  chronological  inconfiften- 
cies,  that  they  deferve  little  credit.  Even  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  idle 
flories,  which  had  in  his  time  been  circulated  concerning  Efop. 
It  is  probable  that  the  particulars,  which  Plutarch  relates  of  him, 
were  gathered  up  from  vague  rumour,  and  were  inferted,  in  his 
Converfation  of  the  Seven  Wife  Men  of  Greece,  to  fill  up  an  amufing 
narrative,  without  a flrid  regard  to  hiftorical  truth  or  the  laws 
of  probability.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a monk,  named  Palanudes, 
wrote  a life  of  Efop ; but  his  relation  is  unfupported  by  authorities, 
and  has  every  internal  mark  of  fidion.  We  can  therefore  affert 
nothing  farther  concerning  Efop,  than  that  he  was  the  author 
of  many  moral  apologues,  wdiich  were  the  foundation  of  that 
collection  of  fables,  which,  under  his  name,  has,  for  fo  many  ages, 
afforded  entertainment  and  inftruCtion  to  children. 

Befides  the  teachers  of  moral  wifdom  already  enumerated,  there 
were  not  wanting,  at  this  period,  others,  who  employed  the 
art  of  poetry  in  the  fervice  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  To  this  clafs 
may  be  referred  moft  of  the  Greek  poets  of  thefe  early  times, 
and  efpecially  the  tragedians,  who  every  where  inculcate  the 
puref;  principles  of  morality,  and  the  preceptive  poets,  Theognis 
of  Megara,  and  Piiocylides  of  Miletus,  whofe  works,  if  the 
verfes  which  now  bear  their  name  be  in  any  part  genuine,  have  cer- 
tainly undergone  much  corruption  and  interpolation ^ Both  Phocy- 
lides  and  Theognis  flourifhed  about  the  fifty-eighth  Olympiad 

® Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  134.  Max.  Tyr,  DiiT.  20.  28.  Plutarch.  Conv.  Sept,  et  De 
Sera  Num.  Vind.  iElian.  1.x.  c.  5.  xi.  5.  Phasdr.  Fab.  1.  jii.  Prol.  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Gr.  V.  i.  p.  389.  X.  533. 

’’  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  432,  439.  Suidas. 

* Vidend.  Dufrefiie  Epift.  de  Effig.  Charond.  Par.  1658.  Spanhem.  de  Ufa  Nu- 
mifm.  t.  i.  DiflT.  7.  Heuman.  Adi.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  494.  Jonfma  de  Script.  Hill.  Phil. 
1.  i.  c.  8,  i6.  Voir,  de  Poet.  Gr.  c.  3.  Budd.  Sap.  Vet.  Meuif.  in  Solon.  Potter. 
Arch.  Gr.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Vavafor  Exerc.  de  Didlion.  Ludic.  Op.  p.  4.  Mezeriaci  Vit. 
Efop.  Eurgis,  1630.  apud  Mem,  de  Lit.  t.  i.  p.  90.  ct  apud  ^fopi  Fab.  Oxon.  1716; 
Bayle, 
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Hitherto  we  have  feen  'philofophy  in  its  Rate  of  infancy 
and  childhood.  We  are  now  to  obferve  its  progrefs  in  that 
more  advanced  age,  in  which  it  paiTed  from  traditionary  opinion,  and 
fententious  wifdom,  to  more  accurate  fpeculations  and  reafonings. 

The  Greeks,  always  an  ingenious  and  penetrating  people,  very 
early  difcovered  a fondnefs  for  fyftematic  philofophy.  Two  emi- 
nent philofophers  arofe  among  them,  about  the  fame  period,  who 
may  be  confidered  as  the  fountains  from  which  philofophy  flowed,  not 
only  through  Greece,  but  through  all  other  countries  in  which 
the  Greek  language  was  fpoken.  Thefe  gave  rife  to  diftind; 
clafles  of  philofophers,  who,  becaufe  followed  the  tenets,  and 
the  method  of  philofophifing,  which  had  been  received  hY fome 
one  mafter,  and  rejected  all  others,  have  been  ufually  deiijg/minated 
Sects.  One  of  thefe  fathers  of  the  sectarian  pi^losophv 
was  Thales,  whom  we  have  already  ranked  among  the  feven  wife 
men  of  Greece.  He  began  to  philofophife  at  Miletus  in  Ionia 
and  from  his  fchool  fprung  not  only  the  Ionic  fed,  but  Socrates  and 
his  difciples,  from  whom  arofe  the  feveral  feds  of  Academics, 
Cyrenaics,  Erillics,  Peripatetics,  Cynics,  and  Stoics.  The  other 
was  Pythagoras  the  Samian,  who  not  only  founded  the  Pytha- 
gorean fchool  in  Magna  Grecia,  but  gave  occalion  to  the  inftitution 
of  feveral’  other  feds,  particularly-  the  Eleatic,  the  Heraclitic,  the 
Epicurean,  and  the  Pyrrhonic.  The  fed  founded  by  Thales,  with 
all  its  branches,  is  called  the  Ionic  School:  the  feds  immediately 
or  more  remotely  derived  from  Pythagoras  are  called  the  Italic 
School  k In  treating  of  the  Sedarian  philofophy  ol"  Greece,  we 


* Laert.  1.  i.  § 13, 
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fhall  trace  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  each  of  thefe  fchools,  beginning 
with  the  Ionic. 

The  antients  are  generally  agreed,  inafcribing  the  firfl  introduftloii 
of  a fcientific  method  of  philofophifing  among  the  Greeks  to  Thales  h 
Thales  was  born  at  Miletus,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  thirty-fifth 
Olympiad.  He  was  defcended  from  Phenician  parents,  who  had 
left  their  country,  and  fettled  at  Miletus  h The  wealth  which  he 
inherited,  and  his  own  fuperior  abilities, . raifed  him  to  diftinftlon- 
among  his  countrymen,  fo  that  he  was  early  employed  in  public 
affairs.  He  chofe  to  continue  in  a ftate  of  celibacy,  that  he  might 
avoid  parental  aiiHeties,  and  that  he  might  be  the  more  at  liberty 
to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  So  great  was  his 
love  of  fcience,  that  he  very  foon  religned  every  other  occupation, 
and  devoted  himfelf  to  learning.  He  travelled  to  Crete,  and  after- 
wards to  Egypt,  in  fearch  of  wdfdom.  Several  writers  affirm,  that 
he  was  indebted  for  all  his  knowledge  of  philofophy  and  mathema- 
tics to  the  priefts  of  Memphis.  But  it  is  probable,  that  he  was 
more  indebted  to  his  own  ingenuity,  than  to  their  inftruftions : for, 
whilfl;  he  was  among  them,  he  taught  them,  to  their  great  aflonifli- 
ment,  how  to  meafure  the  height  of  their  pyramids".  It  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  Thales  could  acquire  much  mathematical  knowledge, 
from  a people  unable  to  folve  this  eafy  problem.  Returning  to  Mi- 
letus with  a high  degree  of  reputation  for  wifdom  and  learning, 
Thales  became  an  objeft  of  general  attention  among  his  country- 
men, and  his  acquaintance  was  folicited  by  all  who  were  defirous  of 
improving  in  knowledge,  or  ambitious  of  being  ranked  among  philo- 
fophers.  Thefe  engagements  did  not,  how^ever,  hinder  him  from 
profecuting  his  mathematical,  aflronomical,  and  metaphyf  cal  fludies. 
And,  though  his  attainments  miay  be  thought  inconfiderable  v/hen 
they  are  compared  with  thofe  of  later  times,  it  fliould  be  remembered, 
that  the  firfl  truths  in  fcience  are  the  mod;  important,  and  that  great 
praife  is  due  to  thofe  who  difcovered  them.  With  fo  much  ardour 

^ Plut.  de  Plac.  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  635,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i. 
c.  10.  Apul.  Florid.  1.  iv.  p.  368.  ed  Scriv. 

**  Laert.  1.  i,  ^21,  See.  ® Laer-t.  Plut.l,  c. 
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did  Thales  devote  himfelf  to  fcience,  that,  in  order  to  become  free 
from  every  avocation,  he  gave  up  the  care  of  his  eftate  to  his 
nephew.  His  clofe  attention  to  his  ftudies,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
nature,  have  given  occaiion  to  feveral  tales  which  deferve  little  credit, 
among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  ftory  of  his  falling  into  a pit 
while  he  v/as  gazing  at  the  liars.  He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety 
years,  and  died,  through  mere  infirmity,  whilft  he  was  attending  the 
Olympic  games  \ 

Thales  was  not  only  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  nature  and  his 
mathematical  learning,  but  for  his  moral  and  political  wifdom. 
Many  ingenious  aphorifins  and  precepts  are  afcribed  to  him,  of 
which  the  following  are  a fpecimen  ; 

Neither  the  crimes,  nor  the  thoughts,  of  bad  men  are  concealed 
from  the  gods.  Health  of  body,  a competent  fortune,  and  a culti- 
vated mind,  are  the  chief  fources  of  happinefs.  Parents  may  expeft 
from  their  children  that  obedience,  which  they  themfelves  paid  to  I 
their  parents.  Take  more  pains  to  corredl  the  .hlemilhes  of  the 
mind,  than  thofe  of  the  face.  Stop  the  mouth  of  flander,  by  pru- 
dence, Be  careful  not  to  do  that  yourfelf,  which  you  blame  in 
another h 

Neither  Thales,  nor  any  of  his  fuccefibrs  in  the  firft  Ionic  fchool, 
have  left  any  written  records  of  their  docflrine.  For  information 
upon  this  fubjedl  we  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  later 
philofophers.  Our  bell  authorities  are  Plato  and  Ariilotle  : hut  the 
former  diftorted  the  fyflems  of  his  predeceflbrs,  in  order  to  bei^d 
them  to  his  own ; and  the  latter  gave  an  imperfedl  and  obfcure  ac- 
count of  antient  opinions,  that  thofe  which  he  himfelf  taught  might 
appear  the  more  valuable  and  original.  , The  accounts  given  of  this 
fchool  by  Laertius,  Plutarch,  and  other  later  writers  % are  too  mo- 

® Laert.  Plut.  Plac.  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  3.  & Solon.  Platon.  Theat,  Paufanias  in  Pho- 
cicis,  c.  5.  Arift.  Pol.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  Piin.  Hift.  N,  xviii.  20.  Cyrill.  contr.  Jul.  1.  i,’ 
p.  15, 

Laert.  Stobsei  Serm.  203.  Aufon,  p.  112, 

' Vid.  Burnet.  Arch.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  10.  MorhofF.  Polyh.  I.  ii,  c.  20.  Scipio 
Aquilianus  de  Plac,  Phyf,  Vet.  Phil,  ante  Arift.  Venet.  1620.  4to,, 
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deni  to  deferve  implicit  credit.  We  cannot  therefore  prefume  to 
fpeak  with  certainty  concerning  the  opinions  of  Thales.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  doTrine,  is  the  refult  of  a diligent  comparifon 
of  the  reprefentations  given  by  various  antient  writers. 

Thales  held,  that  the  firfl  principle  of  natural  bodies,  or  the  firft 
fimple  fubftance  from  which  all  things  in  this  world  are  formed,  is 
water  By  this  he  could  not  mean  to  affert,  that  v/ater  is  the 
efficient  caufe  of  the  formation  of  bodies,  but  merely,  that  this  is  the 
element  from  which  they  are  produced.  It  is  probable,  that  by 
the  term  Water  Thales  meant  to  exprefs  the  fame  idea  which  the 
cofmogonifts  expreffed  by  the  word  Chaos,  the  notion  annexed  to 
which  was,  as  we  have  fhewn,  a turbid  and  muddy  mafs,  from  which 
all  things  were  produced.  Concerning  the  grounds  of  his  opinion 
we  have  no  fatisfadtory  information.  The  reafons  which  have  been 
given,  fuch  as  that  all  animals  and  plants  are  produced  and  fup- 
ported  by  moifture,  and  the  fun  and  other  celeifial  fires  are  nourifh- 
ed  by  vapours  h are  mere  conjedtures,  which  v/ere  perhaps  never 
thought  of  by  Thales. 

It  has  been  a fubjedt  of  much  debate,  whether  Thales,  befides 
the  paffive  principle  in  nature,  which  he  called  Water,  admitted  an 
intelligent,  efficient  caufe.  They  who  have  maintained  the  affirma- 
tive have  refced  their  opinion  upon  fundry  aphorifms  concerning 
God,  v/hich  are  afcribed  by  antient  writers  to  this  philofopher,  par- 
ticularly the  following  : that  God  is  the  moil  antient  being,  who 
has  neither  beginning  nor  end;  that  all  things  are  full  of  God;  and 
that  the  world  is  the  beautiful  work  of  God.  They  alfo  lay  great 
ftrefs  upon  the  tefidmony  of  Cicero who  fays,  that  Thales  taught, 
that  v/ater  is  the  firfc  principle  of  all  things,  and  that  God  is  that 
mind  which  formed  all  things  out  of  water.  They  who  are  of  the 
contrary  opinion ' urge,  that  the  antients  (and  among  thefe  Cicero him- 

® Arift.  Met.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Laert.  1.  i.  § 27.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1,  i.  c.  7.  Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

^ Laert.  Plut.  Arift.  1.  c.  Senec.  Queft.  Nat,  1.  vi.  c.  6. 

* Laert.  1.  i.  § 35.  Plut.  Plac.  Ph.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  v.  p.  594 

^ Nat.  Deor.  1.  c. 

' /.  Thomas’s  Obf.  Hal.  Lat,  t.  ii.  Obf.  21.  Bayle. 
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felf,  though  not  very  confidently)  afcribe  to  Anaxagoras  the  honour  of 
having  firft  reprefented  God  as  the  intelligent  caufe  of  the  univerfe ; 
and  add,  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Thales  reds  only  upon  tra- 
ditional tedimony,  which  may  be  oppofed  by  other  authorities*. 
Perhaps  the  truth  is  this ; that  Thales,  though  he  did  not  exprefsly 
maintain  an  independent  mind  as  the  efficient  caufe  of  nature,  ad- 
mitted the  antient  dodrine  concerning  God,  as  the  animating  prin- 
ciple or  foul  of  the  world.  This  fuppofition  perfedlly  agrees  with 
the  language  afcribed  to  him  concerning  the  deity,  particularly  that 
the  world  is  animated,  3 and  that  all  things  are  full  of  God. 

And  this  is  not  inconfident  with  the  notion,  that  water  is  the  hrd 
principle  in  nature,  if  by  the  term  principle  we  underdand,  not  the 
agency  which  framed  the  world,  but  the  fird  matter,  from  which  it 
wasproduced^  A principle  of  motion,  wherever  it  exids,  is,  according 
to  Thales,  mind.  Hence  he  taught,  that  the  magnet,  and  amber, 
are  endued  with  a foul,  which  is  the  caufe  of  their  attradling 
powers.  The  foul,  in  all  beings  (as  Aridotle  reprefents  his  dodlrine) 
is  a moving  power  having  the  caufe  of  motion  within  itfelf,  and  is. 
always  in  adtion  'f  It  was  one  of  his  tenets,  that  all  nature  is  full  of 
demons,  or  intelligences  proceeding  from  God.  It  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, that  thefe  opinions  might  have  been  derived  from  the  notion, 
that  the  deity  is  the  foul  of  the  world,  and  the  fource  of  all  motion 
and  intelligence. 

Concerning  the  material  world,  Thales  taught,  that  night  exided 
before  day  3 a dodlrine  which  he  probably  borrowed  from  the  Gre- 
cian theogonies,  which  placed  Night,  or  Chaos,  among  the  fird  di- 
vinities. He  held,  that  the  dars  are  fiery  bodies  3 that  the  moon  is 
an  opaque  body  illuminated  by  the  fun,  and  that  the  earth  is  a 
fpherical  body  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  univerfe. 

In  mathematics,  Thales  is  faid  to  have  invented  feveral  funda- 

Clem.  Al.  Strom.  1.  ii.  p.  364.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  viii.  c.  2.  Eufeb.  Prep. 
Ev.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

Laert.  1.  i.  § 27. 

® Conf.  Arift.  de  Anima,  l.i.  c.  5.  Plut.  Plac.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  7,  8.  StobaeiEcl.  Pinf. 
c.  i.  Eufeb.  Prep.  Ev.  1.  xiv.  c.  6. 

^ Arift.  ib.  c.  2.  Plut.  PL  Ph.  I.  iv.  c.  2.  Stob.  Ed.  Ph,  c.  xl. 
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mental  propofitions,  which  were  afterwards  incorporated  into  the 
elements  of  Euclid ; particularly  the  following  theorems : that  a 
circle  is  bifedted  by  its  diameter ; that  the  angles  at  the  bafe  of  an 
ifofceles  triangle  are  equal ; that  the  vertical  angles  of  two  interfedling 
lines  are  equal ; that,  if  two  angles  and  one  fide  of  one  triangle  be 
equal  to  two  angles  and  one  fide  of  another  triangle,  the  remaining 
angles  and  fides  are  refpedfively  equal ; and  that  the  angle  in  a femi- 
circle  is  a right  angle  Of  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
menfuration,  and  confequently  of  the  dodtrine  of  proportion,  his  in- 
ftrudtions  to  the  Egyptian  priefts  (already  mentioned)  for  finding  the 
height  of  their  pyramids,  are  a fufficient  proof.  His  method  was 
this.  At  the  termination  of  the  fliadow  of  the  pyramid  he  eredted  a 
ftaff  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the  earth ; and  thus  obtained 
two  right  angled  triangles,  which  enabled  him  to  infer  the  ratio  of 
the  height  of  the  pyramid  to  the  length  of  its  fhadow,  from  the 
ratio  of  the  height  of  the  ftaff  to  the  length  of  its  fhadow'’. 

Aftronomical,  as  well  as  mathematical  fcience  feems  to  have  re- 
ceived confiderable  im.provements  from  Thales.  He  was  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  celeflial  motions,  as  to  be  able  to  predidf  an 
eclipfe;  though  probably  with  no  great  degree  of  accuracy  with  re- 
fpedl  to  timej  for  Herodotus,  who  relates  this  fadf,  only  fays,  that  he 
foretold  the  year  in  which  it  would  happen ^ He  taught  the  Greeks 
the  divifion  of  the  heavens  into  five  zones,  and  the  folftitial  and 
equinodtial  points,  and  approached  fo  near  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  length  of  the  folar  revolution,  that  he  corredted  their  calendar, 
and  made  their  year  contain  365  da3^s  k 

Thefe  few  particulars,  refpedling  the  fcientihc  difcoveries  and  im- 
provements of  Thales,  give  us  no  unfavourable  idea  of  the  abilities 
and  attainments  of  this  father  of  the  Grecian  philofophy. 

® Laert.  1.  i.  § 24,  25.  Proclus  in  Euclid.  1.  i. 

Laert.  1.  i.  § 27.  Plut.  I.  c.  Plin.  Hift.  N.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  17.  Proclus  in 
Euclid.  1.  i.  def.  i. 

‘ Herod.  1.  i.  p.  lo.  Laert.  1.  i.  ^ 22 — 25.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  ii.  c.  12,  24.  Anul. 
FI.  1.  i-/.  Plin.  Hift.  N.  1.  ii.  c.  9. 

^ Plut.  Laert.  1.  c.  Newton’s  Chronology,  p.  86.  Shuckford’s  Connect,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5.  Comp.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  806. 
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The  feeds  of  natural  fcience,  which  Thales  had  fown,  were 
fuccefsfully  cherifhed  in  their  growth  by  Anaximander',  who 
iirfl  taught  philofophy  in  a public  fchool,  and  is  therefore  often 
Ijpoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  fedl.  He  was  born  in  the 
third  year  of  the  forty-fecond  Olympiad  Cicero  calls  him  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Thales;  whence  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  a native 
of  Miletus.  That  he  v/as  employed  in  inftrufting  youth,  may 
be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  related  concerning  him;  that,  being 
laughed  at  for  finging  (that  is,  probably,  reciting  his  verfes)  ill, 
he  faid,  “ We  muft  endeavour  to  fing  better,  for  the  fake  of  the 
boys.”  Anaximander  was  the  hrft  who  laid  alide  the  defedtive  method 
of  oral  tradition,  and  committed  the  principles  of  natural  fcience  to 
writing.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  predidted  an  earthquake: 
but,  that  he  fliould  have  been  able,  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge, 
to  do  what  is,  at  this  day,  beyond  the  reach  of  philofophy,  is  in- 
credible. He  lived  fixty-four  years  h 

The  general  dodtrine  of  Anaximander,  concerning  nature  and 
the  origin  of  things,  was,  that  infinity,  to  uttsi^ov,  is  the  firfi;  principle 
of  all  things ; that  the  univerfe,  though  variable  in  its  parts, 
as  one  whole  is  immutable;  and  that  all  things  are  produced  from 
Infinity,  and  terminate  in  it.  What  this  philofopher  meant  by  in- 
finity, has  been  a fubjedt  of  much  controverfy;  and  the  difpute 
has  produced  many  ingenious  conjedlures,  which  are,  however,  too 
feebly  fupported  to  merit  particular  notice.  The  mofl  material 
queftion  is,  whether  Anaximander  underflood  by  infinity  the  material 
fubjedl,  or  the  efficient  caufe,  of  nature.  Plutarch  aflerts',  the 
infinity  of  Anaximander  to  be  nothing  but  matter.  Ariflotle  explains 
it  in  the  fame  manner'';  and  feveral  modern  writers  adopt  the 
fame  idea'.  But  neither  Ariflotle  nor  Plutarch  could  have  any  better 
ground  for  their  opinion  than  conjecture.  It  is  more  probable, 
that  Anaximander,  who  was  a difciple  of  Thales,  would  attempt 

“ B.  C.  610.. 

Laert.  1.  ii.  § i.  Cic.  Ac.  Qii,  1.  iv.  c.  37.  Themiftii  Orat.  20.  Plin,  Hill. 
N.  1.  ii.  c.  7g. 

' Plac.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  3.  d i'hyf.  Aufcult.  1.  i.  c.  5.  1.  iii.  c.  4. 

* Cudworth,  c.  iii.  § 21.  Le  Clerc.  Biblioth.  Choifee,  tom.  ii.  art.  i. 
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to  improve,  than  that  he  would  entirely  rejedt  the  dodtrine  of 
his  mailer.  If,  therefore,  the  explanation,  given  above,  of  the  fyftem 
of  Thales  be  admitted,  there  will  appear  fome  ground  for  fuppoling, 
that  Anaximander  made  ufe  of  the  term  infinity  to  denote  the 
luimid  mafs  of  Thales,  whence  all  things  arofe,  together  with 
the  divine  principle  by  which  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  animated.  This 
opinion  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Hermias  who  afferts",  that 
Anaximander  fuppofed  an  eternal  mover  or  firft  caufe  of  motion, 
prior  to  the  humid  mafs,  or  to  vy^ov,  of  Thales.  And  Ariftotle 
himfelf  fpeaks  of  the  infinity  of  Anaximander  as  comprehending  and 
direding  all  things.  After  all,  however  it  mufi;  be  confeffed,  that 
the  dodrine  of  this  philofopher  concerning  the  origin  of  nature  is  fo 
obfcurely  and  varioufly  related,  that  nothing  can  be  determined, 
with  certainty,  upon  this  fubjed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  mathematics  and  aftronomy  were 
indebted  to  Anaximander.  He  framed  a conneded  feries  of  geometri- 
cal truths,  and  wrote  a fummary  of  his  dodrine.  He  was  the  firft, 
who  undertook  to  delineate  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  mark 
the  divifions  of  land  and  water,  upon  an  artificial  globe'’.  The 
invention  of  the  fun-dial  is  afcribed  to  him;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  mankind  had  remained,  till  this  time,  unacquainted  with  fo 
ufeful  an  inftrument,  efpecially  confidering  how  much  attention  had, 
in  many  countries,  been  paid  to  aftronomy,  and  how  early  we  read 
of  the  divifion  of  time  into  hours.  Herodotus,  with  much  greater 
probability,  afcribes  this  invention  to  the  Babylonians  h Perhaps  he 
made  ufe  of  a gnomon  in  afcertaining,  more  corredly  than  Thales  had 
done,  the  meridian  line,  and  the  points  of  the  folflices.  Pliny  fays 
that  he  firfi:  obferved  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic;  but  this  cannot 
be  true,  if  Thales  was  acquainted  with  the  method  of  predicting 
eclipfes,  which  fuppofes  the  knowledge  of  this  obliquity. 

Other  opinions  afcribed  to  Anaximander  are,  that  the  ftars  are 

* In  Irris,  Gent.  § 10.  ap  Tatian. 

**  Laert.  1.  ii.  § 3.  Strabo,  1.  i.  Plin.  ].  vli.  c.  56.  Suidas.  Eufeb.  Prep,  Ev. 
1.  X.  c.  ult. 

' L.  ii.  c.  32.  ^ L.  ii.  c.  r. 
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globular  colledions  of  air  and  fire,  borne  about  in  the  fpheres  in 
which  they  are  placed;  that  they  are  gods,  that  is,  inhabited  and 
animated  by  portions  of  the  divinity;  that  the  fun  has  the  higheft 
place  in  the  heavens,  the  moon  the  next,  and  the  planets  and  fixed 
flats  the  lowed: ; that  the  earth  is  a globe  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
univerfe,  and  remains  in  its  place;  and  that  the  fun  is  twenty-eight 
times  larger  than  the  earth  ^ 

Anaximenes,  a Milefian,  who  was  born  about  the  fifty-fixtb 
Olympiad  ”,  was  a hearer  and  companion  of  Anaximander.  He 
followed  the  footfleps  of  his  mailer,  in  his  inquiries  into  the  nature 
and  origin  of  things,  but  not  without  attempting  to  call  new  light 
upon  the  fyflem.  He  taught,  that  the  firfl  principle  of  all  things 
is  Air,  which  he  held  to  be  infinite,  or  immenfc.  Anaximenes, 
fiys  Simplicius  % taught  the  unity  and  immenfity  of  matter,  but 
under  a more  definite  term  than  Anaximander,  calling  it  air.  He 
held  air  to  be  God,  becaufe  it  is  diffufed  through  all  nature,  and  is 
perpetually  adlive*'.  The  air  of  Anaximenes  is,  then,  a fubtle 
ether,  animated  with  a divine  principle,  whence  it  becomes  the  origin 
of  all  beings.  In  this  fenfe  Ladlantius'  underflood  his  doelrine ; 
for  fpeaking  of  Cleanthes  as  adopting  the  dodrine  of  Anaximenes,  he 
adds,  the  poet  affents  to  it,  when  he  lings; 

Turn  pater  omnipotens  fsecundis  imbribus  aether  h &c.  * 

If,  in  the  midfl  of  the  great  obfcurity  which  hangs  upon  the 
tenets  of  the  firfl  Ionic  feft,  there  be  any  ground  for  a probable 
opinion,  we  may  afcribe  to  Anaximenes  the  continuation  of  the 
dodrine  of  Thales  and  Anaximander,  concerning  the  firfl  principle 
of  nature,  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  fuppofed  the  divine 
energy  to  be  refident  in  air,  or  ether.  Chiefly  attentive,  however,  to 

® Plut.  Plac,  Ph.  ].  i.  c.  7.  ii.  15,20,  22.  ill.  10.  Laert.  Stobreus  Eel.  Ph.  c.  25. 
Origen.  Philol'.  c.  vi.  p.  58,  60.  B.  C.  556. 

‘ Ad  Phyfic.  1.  i.  c.  2.  Pint.  PI.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Cic.  Nat.  D.i.  10. 

Stobaei  Ed.  Phyf.  * L.  i.  c.  5.  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  324. 

* AlmlgJity  Jove  defeends  in  fruitful  fhow’rs,  See. 
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material  caufes,  he  was  filent  concerning  the  nature  of  the  divine 
mind. 

Anaximenes  is  alfo  faid  to  have  taught,  that  all  minds  are  air; 
that  lire,  water,  and  earth,  proceed  from  it,  by  rarefadlion  or  condenfa- 
tion ; that  the  fun  and  moon  are  fiery  bodies,  whofe  form  is  that  of  a 
circular  plate  ; that  the  fears,  which  alfo  are  fiery  fubfcances,  are  fixed  in 
the  heavens,  as  nails  in  a chryfcalline  plane  ; and  that  the  earth  is 
a plane  tablet  refliing  upon  the  air 

Anaxagoras,’  of  Clazomene,  born  in  the  firfi:  year  of  the 
feventieth  Olympiad  ^ was  a difciple  of  Anaximenes.  He  inherited,, 
from  his  parents,  a patrimony,  which  might  have  fecured  him  inde^ 
pendence  and  diftindtion  at  home;  but,  fuch  was  his  thirfi;  after 
knowledge,  that  about  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  left  his 
country,  without  taking  proper  precautions  concerning  his  eflate, 
and  went  to  refide  at  Athens.  Here  he  diligently  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  and  was  particularly  converfant 
with  the  works  of  Homer,  whom  he  admired  as  the  befi:  preceptor, 
not  only  in  writing,  but  in  miorals.  Engaging,  afterwards,  in  fpecu- 
lations  concerning  nature,  the  fame  of  the  Milefian  fchool  induced 
him  to  leave  Athens,  that  he  might  attend  upon  the  public  inflruc- 
tions  of  Anaximenes.  Under  him  he  became  acquainted  with  his 
dodlrines,  and  thofe  of  his  predeceffors,  concerning  natural  bodies 
and  the  origin  of  things.  So  ardently  did  he  engage  in  thefe  en- 
quiries, that  he  faid  concerning  himfelf,  that  he  was  born  to  con- 
template the  heavens.  Vifiting  his  native  city,  he  found  that,  whilft 
he  had  been  buly  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  his  eEate  had  run 
to  wafle ; upon  which  he  remarked,  that  to  this  ruin  he  owed  his 
profperity.  One  of  his  fellow  citizens  complaining  that  he,  who 
was  fo  well  qualified,  both  by  rank  and  ability,  for  public  offices, 
had  (hewn  fo  little  regard  for  his  country,  he  replied;  My  firfi;  care  is 
for  my  country,  pointing  to  heaven.  After  remaining  for  fome  years 
at  Miletus,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  there  taught  philofophy 
In  private.  Among  his  pupils  were  feveral  eminent  men,  particu- 

* Plut.  Plac.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  7.  il.  11.  iii.  10.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  10.  Ac.  Queft.  l.iv, 
Suidas.  Auguft.  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  viii.  c,  2,  ’’  B.  C.  500. 
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larly  the  tragedian  Euripides,  and  the  orator  and  Ilatefman  Pericles; 
to  whom  Tome  add  Socrates  and  Themiftocles. 

The  high  degree  of  reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  at  length 
excited  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of  his  contemporaries,  and  brought  upon 
him  a cruel  perfecution.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  he  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  condemned  to  death ; and  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  Pericles  obtained  from  his  judges  the  milder  fentence  of  fine 
and  baniffiment ; but  the  nature  of  the  charge  alledged  againft  him 
is  varioufly  reprefented.  The  moft  probable  account  of  the  matter 
is,  that  his  offence  was,  the  propagation  of  new  opinions  concern- 
ing the  gods,  and  particularly,  teaching  that  the  fun  is  an  inanimate 
fiery  fubftance,  and  confequently  not  a proper  objedt  of  worlhip. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Anaxagoras,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
his  refearches  into  nature,  ventured,  on  many  occafions,  to  contradict 
and  oppofe  the  vulgar  opinions  and  fuperfiitions.  It  is  related  that 
he  ridiculed  the  Athenian  priefts,  for  predicting  an  unfortunate  event 
from  the  unufual  appearance  of  a ram  which  had  but  one  horn  ; 
and  that,  to  convince  the  people  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  affair 
which  was  not  perfectly  natural,  he  opened  the  head  of  the  animal, 
and  fhewed  them,  that  it  was  fo  conftruCted,  as  necellarily  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  the  other  horn.  Such  ofienfive  freedoms  as  thelc 
were  probably  the  caufe  of  his  perfecution. 

After  his  baniffiment,  Anaxagoras  pafied  the  remainder  of  his  days 
at  Lampfacus,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  inftruCting  youth,  and 
obtained  great  refpeCt  and  influence  among  the  magiltrates  and  ci- 
tizens. Through  his  whole  life  he  appears  to  have  fupported  the 
character  of  a true  philofopher.  Superior  to  motives  of  avarice  and 
ambition,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  purfuits  of  fcience  ; and,  in  the 
midfi:  of  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  preferved  an  equal  mind.  When 
one  of  his  friends  expreffed  regret  on  account  of  his  banilhment 
from  Athens,  he  faid.  It  is  not  I who  have  loff  the  Athenians,  but 
the  Athenians  who  have  loft  me.  Being  affied,  juft  before  his  tieath, 
whether  he  wifiied  to  be  carried  for  interment  to  Clazomene,  his  na- 
tive city,  he  faid;  It  is  unnecefiary  ; the  way  to  the  regions  below  is 
every  where  alike  open.  In  reply  to  a meffige  fent  him,  at  that 
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time,  by  the  fenate  of  Lampfacus,  requefcing  him  to  inform  them,  in 
what  manner  they  might  mof;  acceptably  exprefs  their  refpedl  for  his 
memory  after  his  deceafe,  he  faid  j By  ordaining  that  the  day  of  my 
death  be  annually  kept  as  a holiday  in  all  the  fchools  of  Lampfacus. 
His  requeft  was  complied  with,  and  the  cuftom  remained  for  many 
centuries.  He  died  about  the  age  of  feventy-two  years.  The  in- 
habitants of  Lampfacus  expreffed  their  high  opinion  of  his  wifdom, 
by  erecting  a tomb,  on  which  they  infcribed  this  epitaph : 

Ei/9at(?£  n'ksii'ov  cHx-Siloii;  ett/ 

xo(Ty.oZ  xiiTOci  ’Avx^xyo^ccg  *. 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  two  altars  were  raifed  in  honour  of  his  memory, 
one  dedicated  to  Truth,  the  other  to  Mind,  an  appellation  which 
was  given  him  on  account  of  the  doftrine  which  he  taught  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  formation  of  nature  k 

The  material  world  was  conceived  by  Anaxagoras  to  have  origi- 
nated from  a confufed  mafs,  confifting  of  different  kinds  of  parti- 
cles. Having  learned  in  the  Ionic  fchool,  that  bodies  are  compofed 
of  minute  parts,  and  having  obferved  in  different  bodies  different, 
and  frequently  contrary,  forms  and  qualities,  he  concluded,  that  the 
primary  particles,  of  which  bodies  confift,  are  of  different  kinds; 
and  that  the  peculiar  form  and  properties  of  each  body  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  that  clafs  of  particles,  of  which  it  is  chiefly  com- 
pofed. A bone,  for  inftance,  he  conceived  to  be  compofed  of  a 
great  number  of  bony  particles,  a piece  of  gold,  of  golden  particles ; 
and  thus  he  fuppofed  bodies  of  every  kind  to  be  generated  from 
fimilar  particles,  o^otofxs^sixi,  and  to  affume  the  character  of  thofe 
particles.  This  fyffem  is  thus  exhibited,  in  the  language  of  poetry, 
by  Lucretius : 

= Laert.  1.  ii.  c.  6,  &c.  Suidas.  Plato  in  Hippia  Maj.  Plut.  in  Peride.  Cic. 
Nat.  D.  1.  i.  c.  II.  Tufc.  CL  iii‘  24.  v.  39.  De  Orat.  1.  iii.  c.  15.  Brut.  c.  2.  Val. 
?vlax.  1.  vii.  c.  2.  1.  viii.  c.  7.  Arift.  Rhet.  1.  ii.  c.  23,  Jofeph.  cont.  App.  1.  ii. 

*>  L.  i.  V.  830,  &c. 

* This  tomb  great  Anaxagoras  confines. 

Whole  mind  explored  the  paths  of  heav’nly  truth. 
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— — Principium  rerum  quam  dicit  Homseomeriam  j 
Offa  videlicet  e pauxillis  atque  minutis 
Offibus ; fic  et  de  pauxillis  atque  minutis 
Vifceribus  vifcus  gigni ; fanguenque  creari 
Sanguinis  inter  fe  multis  coeuntibus  gutds; 

Ex  aurique  putat  micis  confiftere  poffe 
Aurum  et  de  terris  terram  concrefcere  parvis; 

Ignibus  ex  ignem  ; humorem  ex  humoribus  efle. 

Cetera  confimili  fingit  ratione,  putatque  \ 

Notwithftanding  the  difficulties  and  abfurdities  which  obvioufly  at- 
tend this  fyftem,  the  invention  of  it  was  a proof  of  the  author’s  in- 
genuity, who  doubtlefs  had  recourfe  to  the  notion  of  fimilar  parti- 
cles, in  hopes  of  obviating  the  objections  which  lay  againft  the  doc- 
trine of  atoms,  as  he  had  received  it  from  Anaximenes. 

But  the  moft  important  improvement,  which  Anaxagoras  made 
upon  the  doCtrine  of  his  predeceffors,  was  that  of  feparating,  in  his 
fyftem,  the  aCtive  principle  in  nature  from  the  material  mafs  upon 
which  it  aCts,  and  thus  introducing  a diftinCl  intelligent  caufe  of  all 
things The  fimilar  particles  of  matter,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be 
the  bafis  of  nature,  being  without  life  or  motion,  he  concluded  that 
there  muft  have  been,  from  eternity,  an  intelligent  principle,  or  in- 
finite mind,  exifting  feparately  from  matter,  which,  having  a power 
of  motion  within  itfelf,  firft  communicated  motion  to  the  material 
mafs,  and,  by  uniting  homogeneal  particles,  produced  the  various 
forms  of  nature.. 

That  Anaxagoras  maintained  an  infinite  mind  to  be  the  author  of  all 
motion  and  life,  is  attefted  by  many  antient  authorities.  Plato 
cxprefsly  afferts,  that  Anaxagoras  taught  the  exiftence  of  “ a dif- 

* With  Anaxagoras,  great  Nature’s  law 
Is  fimikrity ; and  every  compound  form 
Confifts  of  parts  minute,  each  like  the  whole  ; 

And  bone  is  made  of  bone,  and  flefli  of  flefli ; 

And  blood,  and  fire,  and  earth,  and  mafly  gold. 

Are,  in  their  fmalleft  portions,  ftill  the  fame. 


^ Arill.  Metaph.  1.  i.  c.  4. 
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pofing  mind,  the  caufe  of  all  things” — Naj  0 ts  vmi  Trdviuv 

■aijiog.  Ariftotle  gives  it  as  his  dodlrine,  that  mind  is  the  firft  prin- 
ciple of  all  things,  pure,  fimple,  and  unmixed ; that  it  poffeffes  within 
itfelf  the  united  powers  of  thought  and  motion ; and  that  it  gives 
motion  to  the  univerfe,  and  is  the  caufe  of  whatever  is  fair  and  good 
Plutarch  confirms  this  account  of  the  dodlrine  of  Anaxagoras,  and 
fhews  wherein  it  differed  from  that  of  his  predeceffors.  “ The 
Ionic  philofophers,”  fays  he  ^ ‘‘  who  appeared  before  Anaxagoras, 

' made  fortune,  or  blind  necefiity,  that  is,  the  fortuitous  or  neceffary 
motion  of  the  particles  of  matter,  the  firff  principle  in  nature;  but 
Anaxagoras  affirmed  that  a pure  mind,  perfectly  free  from  all  ma- 
terial concretions,  governs  the  univerfe.”  From  thefe  and  other 
concurrent  teflimonies  it  clearly  appears,  that  Anaxagoras  v/as  the 
firft  among  the  Greeks  who  conceived  mind  as  detached  from  matter, 
and  as  adling  upon  it  with  intelligence  and  defign  in  the  formation 
of  the  univerfe.  The  infinite  mind,  or  deity,  which  his  predeceffors 
had  confounded  with  matter,  making  them  one  univerfe,  Anaxagoras 
conceived  to  have  a feparate  and  independent  exiftence,  and  to  be 
fimple,  pure  intelligence,  capable  of  forming  the  eternal  mafs  of  mat- 
ter according  to  his  pleafure.  Thus  he  affigned  an  adequate  caufe 
for  the  exiftence  of  the  vifible  world. 

Several  dodtrines  are  afcribed  to  Anaxagoras,  which  might  feem  to 
indicate  no  inconfiderable  knowledge  of  nature:  fuch  as,  that  the 
wind  is  produced  by  the  rarefadlion  of  the  air;  that  the  rainbow 
is  the  effedt  of  the  refledlion  of  the  folar  rays  from  a thick  cloud, 
placed  oppofite  to  it  like  a mirror;  that  the  moon  is  an  opaque 
body,  enlightened  by  the  fun,  and  an  habitable  region,  divided  into 
hills,  vales,  and  waters;  that  the  comets  are  wandering  ftars;  and 
■&hat  the  fixed  ftars  are  in  a region  exterior  to  thofe  of  the  fun  and 
moon.  But  the  writers  who  report  thefe  particulars  have  mixed 
with  them  fuch  ftrange  abfurdities,  as  weaken  the  credit  of  their 
whole  relation.  When  we  are  told,  that  Anaxagoras  thought 
the  fun  to  be  a flat  circular  mafs  of  hot  iron,  fomewhat  bieeer 

* Arift.  de  Anima,  1.  i.  c.  2.  Phyf.  Aufc.  1.  viii.  c.  r.  ^ In  Pericle. 

® Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  viii,  c.  12.  Laftant.  i.  5. 

than 
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than  the  Peloponnefus;  and  the  hars  to  have  been  formed,  from 
Hones  whirled  from  the  earth  by  the  violent  circumvolution  of 
its  furrounding  ether;  we  cannot  but  fufpedt  that,  in  the  courfe 
of  traditionary  report,  his  opinions  muH  have  been  ignorantly 
mifconceived,  or  dehgnedly  mifreprefented*. 

In  the  Ionic  fchool,  Anaxagoras  was  fucceeded  by  Diogenes 
Apolloniates,  a difciple  of  Anaximenes.  Following  the  Heps 
of  his  maHer,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture; not  however  without  mingling  v/ith  the  feverer  purfuits  of 
philofophy  the  Hudy  of  eloquence.  This  qualified  him  to  exe- 
cute the  office  of  preceptor  with  great  reputation,  both  at  Mile- 
tus and  at  Athens.  But  his  fuccefs,  and  perhaps  his  opinions, 
excited  fo  much  jealoufy  and  averfion  among  the  Athenians,  that, 
like  Anaxagoras,  he  was  obliged  to  provide  for  his  fafety  by  flight. 
What  befel  him  afterwards,  or  what  was  the  exadl;  time  of  his 
birth  or  death,  is  unknown.  With  Anaximenes  he  taught,  that 
air,  or  a fubtle  ether,  is  the  firH  material  principle  in  nature,  but 
that  it  partakes  of  a divine  intelligence,  without  which  nothing 
could  be  produced''.  From  comparing  the  imperfedl  accounts 
of  his  docHrine,  which  remain,  with  the  opinions  of  his  predecellbrs, 
it  appears  probable,  that  he  conceived  the  infinite  ether  to  be 
animated  by  a divine  mind,  and  all  things  to  be  formed  from 
this  compound  principle '. 

Akchelaus,  of  Miletus,  was  a difciple  of  Anaxagoras,  and 
publicly  taught,  at  Athens,  his  doftrines  concerning  natural  bodies, 
whence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  natural  philofopher.  Among 
the  tenets  aferibed  to  him  are  the  following;  that  the  two  principles 
of  things  are  air  and  infinity ; that  the  univerfe  is  unlimited ; that 
heat  is  the  caufe  of  motion,  and  cold  of  reH;  that  the  earth 
was  at  the  beginning  a muddy  mafs,  whence  living  animals  were 

^ Laert.  1.  ii.  § 8,  9.  Pfeudo-Orig.  c.  viii.  p.  6g.  Plut,  Plac.  Phil.  1.  ii.  c.  8,  13, 
16,25.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  1.  i.  c.  13.  §33. 

^ Plut.  Piac.  1.  iv.  c.  5,  20.  Auguft.  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  viii.  c.  2.  Arift.  dc  Anima, 

1.  i.  c.  2. 

' Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  l.i.  c.  14.  Laert.  1.  ix.  § 57>  58.  Clem.  AJ.  Protrept,  p.  42. 
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produced  and  nouriflied;  and  that  animals  have  fouls,  which  dif- 
fer in  their  powers,  according  to  the  ftrufture  of  the  bodies  in 
which  they  re^ide^  It  cannot  be  certainly  determined,  whether, 
with  Anaxagoras,  he  admitted  a diftindl  and  independent  deity, 
the  author  of  nature,  or  whether,  with  the  former  philofophers, 
he  fuppofed  one  compound  principle,  confifting  of  infinite  mat- 
ter animated  by  a divine  fpirit.  Concerning  morals,  he  is 
faid  to  have  taught,  that  the  diftindlion  between  right  and  wrong 
is  not  founded  in  nature,  but  in  arbitrary  law;  a dodtrine,  which, 
if  it  was  really  his,  obtained  little  credit  at  that  time,  and  was 
never  afterwards  refumed,  till  fcepticifm,  at  a much  later  period, 
eredted  its  ftandard  againfl  common  fenfe. 

The  high  reputation  which  Archelaus  acquired,  procured  him 
many  difciples  of  great  diftindtion,  among  whom  is  commonly 
reckoned  Socrates.  Under  this  great  man,  philofophy  affumed  a 
new  charadter;  fo  that  Archelaus  may  properly  be  confidered  as 
the  laft  preceptor  in  the  original  Ionic  fchool  *. 

^ Laert.  1.  ii.  § 17.  Cic.  Tufc.  Q.  1.  v.  c.  4.  Suidas.  Orig.  Philof.  c.ix.  p.  78. 
Plutarch,  de  Plac.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Stobaeus  Eel.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  i. 

* Vidend.  Heuman.  A6E  Phil,  i.  p.  16.  v.  iii.  p.  165,  173.  Burnet.  Arch.  c.  x. 
Cudworth.  Int.  Syft.  c.  i.  § 22.  c,  iv.  § 20.  cum  Not.  Mofhem.  VofT.  de  Sclent, 
Math.  c.  13,  32,  33.  Meurf.  in  Cureta,  1.  iv.  Cyril,  cont.  Julian.  1.  i.  p.  15.  Va- 
lefii  Phil.  Sac.  c.  31.  Auguft.  de  Civit.  Dei,  1.  viii.  c.  2,  ii.  Jos.  Scaliger.  Ep. 
306.  Themiftii  Orat.  26.  MorhofF.  Polyh.  t.  ii.  c.  20.  Lipfii  Phyf.  1.  ii.  Diff.  8. 
Thomafii  Obferv.  Hal.  t.  ii.  Ob.  18,21.  Mullerus  de  aqua  principio  rerum  ex  mente 
Thaletis,  Altdorf.  1718.  Buddasus  de  Phil.  Mor,  Thalet.  § 10.  Otium  ‘Vindel, 
Exerc.  ii.  Slevogtii  Difl*.  Phil.  p.  386.  Amoenit.  Lit.  t.  iii.  Brucker  Hift.  de  Ideis, 
feet.  I.  Grotius  de  Verit.  I.  i.  Oporinus  de  Immort.  Mortalium.  Voff.  de  Hift. 
Gr.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Dickenfon  Phyf.  c.  iv.  § 10.  Thomas  Hift.  Ath.  c.  iv,  §3.  Le 
Clcrc.  Bibl.  Choifee,  t.  ii.  art.  i.  Parker  de  Deo.  Difp.  i.  § 6.  Scipio  Aquilianus  de 
Plac.  Phil,  ante  Ariftot,  c.  21.  Schmidius  de  Vit.  Anaximenis.  Cl.  Berigard. 
in  Circul.  Pifan,  p,  i.  p.  10.  Gerdilius  alio  ftadio  della  Religione,  c.  j.  Ploucquet. 
Diff.  de  Thalet.  et  Anaxag.  Hygin.  Aftron.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Weidler.  Aftron.  c.  5. 
Bayle  in  Thai.  &c. 
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WHILST  the  philofophers  of  the  Ionic  fchool  were,  as  we 
have  feen,  induftrioufly  employed  in  inveftigating  the  nature 
and  origin  of  things,  they  paid  little  attention  to  thofe  fubjedls, 
in  which  the  happinefs  of  human  life  is  immediately  concerned. 
Too  deeply  engaged  in  profound  fpeculations  to  attend  to  ufeful 
truths,  they  contented  themfelves  with  admiring  virtue,  and  ex- 
tolling virtuous  adlions,  without  taking  the  pains  to  eflablifli  the 
principles,  and  inculcate  the  precepts,  of  found  morality.  The 
merit  of  corredting  this  error,  and  introducing  a method  of  philofo- 
philing,  whieh  was  happily  calculated  to  improve  the  human 
mind,  and  to  cherifli  the  virtues  of  focial  life,  is  folely  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  Socrates ^ a man,  whofe  penetrating  judgment,  exalted 
views,  and  liberal  fpirit,  united  with  exemplary  integrity,  and  puri- 
ty of  manners,  have  juftly  entitled  him  to  that  diftindlion,  which  by  the 
unanimous  fuffrage  of  antiquity  he  lias  obtained,  the  firll  place 
among  philofophers. 

SOCRATES  was  born  at  Alopece,  a village  near  Athens,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  feventy-feventh  Olympiad'’  His  parents  were 
of  low  rank.  His  father,  Sophronifcus,  was  a ftatuaryj  his  mo- 
ther Phsenareta,  a midwife Sophronifcus  brought  up  his  fon, 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  in  his  own  manual  employment;  in 
which  Socrates,  though  his  mind  was  continually  afpiring  after 
higher  objedts,  was  not  unfuccefsful.  Whilft  he  was  a young 
man,  he  is  faid  to  have  formed  flatues  of  the  habited  graces, 
which  were  allowed  a place  in  the  citadel  of  Athens".  Upon 

“ Laert.  1.  ii.  § i8.  Suidas.  Arund.  Marbles.  * B.  C.  469. 

Plato.  Alcib.  i.  Theatet.  Val.  Max.  1.  ill.  c.  4.  Athcen.  Deipn.  1.  v.  p.  2ig. 

' Laert.  Paufan.  1.  i.  c.  Z2.  1.  ix.  c.  35. 
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the  death  of  his  father,  he  v/as  left  with  no  other  inheritance 
than  the  fmall  fum  of  eighty  which,  through  the  diflionefty 

of  a relation,  to  whom  Sophronifcus  left  the  charge  of  his  af- 
fairs, he  foon  lofl:'’.  This  laid  him  under  the  neceffity  of  fup- 
porting  himfelf  by  labour;  and  he  continued  to  praftife  the  art 
of  flatuary  in  Athens ; at  the  fame  time,  however,  devoting  all 
the  leifure  he  could  command  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy. 

Crito,  a wealthy  Athenian,  remarking  the  ftrong  propenfity 
towards  fludy  which  this  young  man  difcovered,  and  admiring 
his  ingenuous  difpofition  and  dillinguifhed  abilities,  generoully'  took 
him  under  his  patronage,  and  entrufted  him  with  the  inftrudtion 
of  his  children.  The  opportunities,  which  Socrates  by  this  means 
enjoyed,  of  attending  the  public  ledtures  of  the  moll  eminent 
philofophers,  fo  far  increafed  his  third:  after  wifdom,  that  he  de- 
termined to  relinquilh  his  occupation,  and  every  profpedt  of 
emolument  which  that  might  afford,  in  order  to  devote  himfelf 
entirely  to  his  favourite  purfuits"*.  His  firft  preceptor  in  philofo- 
phy was  Anaxagoras.  After  this  eminent  ma]fter  in  the  Ionic 
fchool  left  Athens,  Socrates  attached  himfelf  to  Archelaus.  Under 
thefe  indrudtors  he  diligently  profecuted  the  dudy  of  nature,  in 
the  ufual  manner  of  the  philofophers  of  the  age,  and  became  well 
acquainted  with  their  dodlrines.  Prodicus,  the  fophid,  was  his 
preceptor  in  eloquence,  Evenus  in  poetry,  Theodorus  in  geome- 
try, and  Damo  in  mudc®.  Afpafia,  a woman  no  lefs  celebrated 
for  her  intelledtual  than  her  perfonal  accomplidiments,  whofe  houfe 
was  frequented  by  the  mod  celebrated  characters,,  had  alfo  fome 
lhare  in  the  education  of  Socrates h 

Thus  furnifhed  with  preceptors  of  every  kind,  Socrates  acquired 
that  knowledge  at  home,  which  the  Greeks  had  hitherto  fought 
in  foreign  countries,  but  for  which,  after  all,  they  were  more  indebted 
to  their  own  ingenuity  and  indudry,  than  to  the  indruCtions  of  the 

® About  300!.  Libanius  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  640.  Laert» 

• Laert.  Suidas  in  Critone.  Max.  Tyr.  Diff.  22. 

Liban.  ib.  iElian.  Var.  Hift.  1.  ii.  c.  43. 

* Laert.  Suid.  Plato  in  Menone.  Theatet. 

^ Plato  in  Menexeno.  Plut.  in  Perick, 
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Oriental  or  Egyptian  priefts.  It  cannot  be  reafonably  doubted 
that,  with  fuch  advantages,  he  became  mailer  of  every  kind  of 
learning,  which  the  age  in  which  he  lived  could  afford*. 

With  thefe  uncommon  endowments,  both  natural  and  acquir- 
ed, Socrates  appeared  in  Athens,  under  the  refpe<5lable  charadlers 
of  a good  citizen,  and  a true  philofopher.  Being  called  upon 
by  his  country  to  take  arms  in  the  long  and  fevere  ilruggle  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta,  he  fignalized  himfelf  at  the  iiege  of 
Potidasa’’,  both  by  his  valour,  and  by  the  hardinefs  with  which  he  en- 
dured fatigue.  During  the  feverity  of  a Thracian  winter,  whilil 
others  were  clad  in  furs,  he  wore  only  his  ufual  clothing,  and 
walked  barefoot  upon  the  ice^  In  an  engagement  in  which  he 
faw  Alcibiades  (a  young  man  of  noble  rank  whom  he  accompani- 
ed during  this  expedition)  falling  down  wounded,  he  advanced  to 
defend  him,  and  faved  both  him  and  his  arms : and  though  the 
prize  of  valour  was,  on  this  occafion,  unqueflionably  due  to  Socrates, 
he  generoufly  gave  his  vote  that  it  might  be  bellowed  upon 
Alcibiades,  to  encourage  his  rifing  merit  ^ Several  years  afterwards, 
Socrates  voluntarily  entered  upon  a military  expedition  againfl 
the  Boeotians,  during  which,  in  an  unfuccefsful  engagement  at 
Delium,  he  retired  with  great  coolnefs  from  the  field  j when,  obferv- 
ing  Xenophon  lying  wounded  upon  the  ground,  he  took  him 
upon  his  fhoulders,  and  bore  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ene- 
my. Soon  afterwards  he  went  out  a third  time,  in  a military  ca- 
pacity, in  the  expedition  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  Amphipolis ; 
but  this  proving  unfuccefsful,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  remained 
there  till  his  death. 

It  was  not  till  Socrates  was  upwards  of  fixty  years  of  age, 
that  he  undertook  to  ferve  his  country  in  any  civil  office.  At 
that  age,  he  was  chofen  to  reprefent  his  own  diflri(ft,  in  the 
Jeiiate  of  jive  hundred^.  In  this  oflice,  though  he,  at  firfl,  expofed 
himfelf  to  fome  degree  of  ridicule  from  the  want  of  experience  in 

® Xen.  Mem.  1.  iv.  p.  814.  Plat.  Apol.  Laert.  ’’  Laert.  Thucyd.  l.i.  p.  39* 

' Plat.  Conviv.&  Phaed.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  Laert.  Strabo,  1.  ix. 

Plato,  Apolog.  p.  31. 
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the  forms  of  buhnefs,  he  foon  convinced  his  colleagues,  that  he  was 
fuperior  to  them  all  in  wifdom  and  integrity.  Whilft  they,  intimi- 
dated by  the  clamours  of  the  populace,  palfed  an  unjud;  fentence  of 
condemnation  upon  the  commanders,  who,  after  the  engagement  at 
the  Arginulian  iflands,  had  been  prevented  by  a ftorm  from  paying 
funeral  honours  to  the  dead,  Socrates  flood  forth  fingly  in  their  de- 
fence, and,  to  the  lafl,  refufed  to  give  his  fuffrage  againfl  them,  de- 
claring, that  no  force  fhould  compel  him  to  adl  contrary  to  juflice 
and  the  laws  h Under  the  fubfequent  tyranny,  he  never  ceafed  to 
condemn  the  oppreffive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  thirty  tyrants  ; 
and  when  his  boldriefs  provoked  their  refentment,  fo  that  his  life 
was  in  hazard,  fearing  neither  treachery  nor  violence,  he  flill  con- 
tinued to  fupport,  with  undaunted  firmnefs,  the  rights  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  The  tyrants,  probably  that  they  might  create  fome  new 
ground  of  complaint  againfl  Socrates,  fent  an  order  to  him,  wdth 
feveral  other  perfons,  to  apprehend  a wealthy  citizen  of  Salamis  : the 
refl  executed  the  commiffion  ; but  Socrates  refufed,  faying,  that  he 
would  rather  himfelf  fuffer  death,  than  be  inflrumental  in  inflidting 
it  unjuflly  upon  another'’. 

Thefe  proofs  of  public  virtue,  both  in  a military  and  civil  capa- 
city, are  fufficient  to  entitle  the  name  of  Socrates  to  a diflinguifhed 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  good  citizens.  But  his  firfl  honours  arife 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  fupported  the  charadler  of  a philo- 
fopher,  and  difcharged  the  duties  of  a moral  preceptor. 

Obferving  v/ith  regret,  how  much  the  opinions  of  the  Athenian 
youth  were  milled,  and  their  principles  and  tafle  corrupted,  by  philo- 
fophers,  who  fpent  all  their  time  in  refined  fpeculations  upon  nature 
and  the  origin  of  things,  and  by  fophifts,  who  taught  in  their 
fchools,  the  arts  of  falfe  eloquence  and  deceitful  reafoning ; Socrates 
formed  the  wife  and  generous  defign,  of  inflituting  a new  and  more 
ufeful  method  of  inflrudtion.  He  juflly  conceived  the  true  end  of 
philofophy  to  be,  not  to  make  an  oflentatious  difplay  of  fuperior 
learning  and  ability  in  fubtle  difputations  or  ingenious  conjedrures. 


“ Laert.  ii.  § 24.  Xen,  Mem.  1.  i.  Hift.  Graec.  1.  i. 
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but  to  free  mankind  from  the  dominion  of  pernicious  prejudices;  to 
corredf  their  vices ; to  infpire  them  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  thus 
condud:  them  in  the  path  of  wifdom  to  true  felicity.  He  therefore 
affumed  the  charader  of  a moral  philofopher;  and,  looking  upon 
the  whole  city  of  Athens  as  his  fchool,  and  all  who  were  difpofed 
to  lend  him  their  attention  as  his  pupils,  he  feized  every  occafion  of 
communicating  moral  wifdom  to  his  fellow  citizens.  He  palTed  his 
time  chiefly  in  public.  It  was  his  cuftom,  in  the  morning  to  vifit 
the  places  made  ufe  of  for  walking  and  public  exercifes ; at  noon,  to 
appear  among  the  crowds  in  the  markets  or  courts;  and  to  fpend  the 
red  of  the  day  in  thofe  parts  of  the  city  which  were  mod  frequent- 
ed k Sometimes  he  colleded  an  audience  about  him  in  the  Lyceum, 
(a  pleafant  meadow  on  the  border  of  the  river  Ilyflhs)  where  be  de- 
livered a difcourfe  from  the  chair,  whild  his  auditors  were  feated  on 
benches  around  him.  At  other  times  he  converfed,  in  a lefs  formal 
way,  with  any  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  places  of  common  refort,  or 
with  his  friends  at  meals,  or  in  their  hours  of  amufement;  thus 
making  every  place  to  which  he  came  a fchool  of  virtue.  Not  only 
did  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune  attend  upon  his  ledlures,  but  he 
fought  for  difciples  even  among  mechanics  and  labourers. 

The  method  of  indrudlion,  which  Socrates  chiefly  made  ufe 
of,  was,  to  propofe  a feries  of  quedions  to  the  perfon  with  whom  he 
converfed,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  fome  unforefeen  concluflon.  He 
fird  gained  the  confent  of  his  refpondent  to  fome  obvious  trutlis, 
and  then  obliged  him  to  admit  others,  from  their  relation,  or 
refemblance,  to  thofe  to  which  they  had  already  aflented.  With- 
out making  ufe  of  any  diredl  argument  or  perfuafion,  he  chofe 
to  lead  the  perfon  he  meant  to  indruft,  to  deduce  the  truths  of 
which  he  wilhed  to  convince  him,  as  a necelfary  confequence 
from  his  own  conceflions^.  He  commonly  condusded  thefe  con- 
ferences with  fuch  addrefs,  as  to  conceal  his  deflgn,  till  the  re- 
fpondent had  advanced  too  far  to  recede.  On  fome  occafions,  he 

® Xen.  Mem.  1.  i.  Laert.  ii.  Pint.  UtrMn  fcni  gercuda  rcfp. 

Cic.  Acad.  1.  iv.  c,  5.  De  Invent.  1.  i.  c.  31.  De  Orat.  1.  ii.  c.  67.  Qi.iin- 
!t’d.  Inft.  1.  ix.  c.  2. 
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made  ufe  of  ironical  language,  that  vain  men  might  be  caught 
in  their  own  replies,  and  be  obliged  to  confefs  their  ignorance. 
He  never  affumed  the  air  of  a morofe  and  rigid  preceptor,  but 
communicated  ufeful  inftrudlion  with  all  the  eafe  and  pleafantry 
of  polite  converfation. 

Socrates  was  not  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  his  modefty  than  by  his 
wifdom.  His  difcourfes  betray  no  marks  of  arrogance  or  vanity. 
He  profeffed  ‘*to  know  only  this,  that  he  knew  nothingh”  In  this 
declaration,  which  he  frequently  repeated,  he  had  no  other  intention, 
than  to  convince  his  hearers  of  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human 
imderftanding.  Nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts,  than  to 
encourage  univerfal  fcepticifm:  on  moral  fubjecfts  he  always  ex- 
preffed  himfelf  with  confidence  and  decifion ; but  he  was  deftrous  of 
expofing  to  contempt  the  arrogance  of  thofe  pretenders  to  fcience, 
who  would  acknowledge  themfelves  ignorant  of  nothing.  The 
truth  was,  that  Socrates,  though  eminently  furnifhed,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  with  every  kind  of  learning,  preferred  moral 
to  fpeculative  wifdom.  Convinced  that  philofophy  is  valuable, 
not  as  it  furnilhes  queftions  for  the  fchools,  but  as  it  provides 
men  with  a law  of  life,  he  cenfured  his  predecefibrs  for  fpending 
all  their  time  in  abftrufe  refearches  into  nature,  and  taking  no 
pains  to  render  themfelves  ufeful  to  mankind.  His  favourite  maxim 
was  '’j  Whatever  is  above  us,  doth  not  concern  us.  He  efiiimated  the 
value  of  knowledge  by  its  utility,  and  recommended  the  firudy  of 
geometry,  aftronomy  and  other  fciences,  only  fo  far  as  they  ad- 
mit of  a pradlical  application  to  the  purpofes  of  human  life. 
His  great  objedt,  in  all  his  conferences  and  difcourfes,  was  to 
lead  men  into  an  acquaintance  with  themfelves^  to  convince  them  of 
their  follies  and  vices;  to  infpire  them  wdth  the  love  of  virtue; 
and  to  furnifh  them  with  ufeful  moral  inftrudlions.  Cicero  mighi:, 
therefore,  very  juftly  fay  of  Socrates,  that  he  was  the  firfi:  who 
called  down  philofophy  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  introduced  her 

® Cic.  Acad.  Qi  1.  i.  c.  4.  Xen.  Meai.  1.  iv. 
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into  the  public  walks  and  domeftic  retirements  of  men,  that  flie 
might  inftrudl  them  concerning  life  and  manners  h 

The  moral  lelTons  which  Socrates  taught,  he  himfelf  diligently 
pra6tifed ; whence  he  excelled  other  philofophers  in  perfonal  merit, 
no  lefs  than  in  his  method  of  inftrudlion.  His  condu(ft  was  uni- 
formly fuch  as  became  a teacher  of  moral  wifdom. 

Through  his  whole  life,  this  good  man  difcovered  a mind  fuperior 
to  the  attractions  of  wealth  and  power.  Contrary  to  the  gene- 
ral practice  of  the  preceptors  of  his  time,  he  inftruited  his  pupils 
without  receiving  from  them  any  gratuity.  He  frequently  refufed 
rich  prefents,  which  were  offered  him  by  Alcibiades  and  others,  though 
importunately  urged  to  accept  them  by  his  wife.  The  chief  men 
of  Athens  were  his  ftewards : they  fent  him  in  provifions,  as  they 
apprehended  he  wanted  them ; he  took  what  his  prefent  wants 
required,  and  returned  the  reft.  Obferving  the  numerous  articles 
of  luxury,  which  were  expofed  to  fale  in  Athens,  he  exclaimed. 
How  many  things  are  there,  which  I do  not  want  !”  With  Socra- 
tes, moderation  fupplied  the  place  of  wealth.  In  his  clothing 
and  food,  he  confulted  only  the  demands  of  nature.  He  commonly 
appeared  in  a neat,  but  plain  cloak,  with  his  feet  uncovered.  Though 
his  table  was  only  fupplied  with  fimple  fare,  he  did  not  fcruple 
to  invite  men  of  fuperior  rank  to  partake  of  his  meals.  When  his 
wife,  upon  fome  fuch  occafion,  exprelfed  her  dilfatisfadtion  on 
being  no  better  provided,  he  defircd  her  to  give  herfelf  no  concern  ; 
for  if  his  guefts  were  wife  men,  they  would  be  contented  with  what- 
ever they  found  at  his  table ; if  otherwife,  they  v/ere  unworthy  of 
notice.  Whilfl  others,  fiys  he,  live  to  eat,  wife  men  eat  to  live. 
He  found  by  experience  that  temperance  is  the  parent  of  health. 
It  was  owing  to  his  perfeCt  regularity  in  this  refpeCt,  that  he  cfcaped 
infection  in  the  midft  of  the  plague,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  his 
fellow  citizens 

“ Tufe.  Difp.  1.  iv.  Acad.  1.  i. 
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Socrates  was  a great  admirer  of  a fair  external  form,  as  the  index 
of  a mind  poffeffed,  or  at  leaf!  capable,  of  moral  beauty,  and  con- 
verfed  freely  with  young  perfons,  of  both  fexes,  in  order  to  affill 
their  progrefs  in  v/ifdom  and  virtue  : but  his  enemies  have  never 
been  able  to  fix  upon  him  the  ftain  of  incontinence.  Modern  ca- 
lumnies, which  impute  to  this  great  man  vices,  with  which  he  was 
never  charged  by  his  contemporaries,  ought  to  be  treated  with  uni- 
verfal  contempt  \ ^ 

Though  Socrates  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  his  domeflic 
connection,  he  converted  this  infelicity  into  an  occafion  of  exer- 

® Max.  Tyr.  DilT.  vii.  ix.  Quintll.  Inft.  1.  viii.  c.  4.  Athen.  1.  v.  209.  xiii.  p.  566. 

* It  is  furprifing  that  calumnies,  which  carry  their  own  refutation  along  with  them, 
fhould  ftill  be  repeated  as  fadls  “ of  which  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.”  A late  writer 
(fee  Obferver,  N°  77)  fpeaks  in  this  confident  manner  of  the  tales,  which  that  literary 
fcavenger  Athreneus  has  fwept  up  from  the  fewers  of  antiquity,  for  the  purpofe  of  be- 
fmearing  characters,  which  mankind  have  for  ages  beheld  with  admiration.  The  writer, 
whom  Athaeneus  quotes  in  fupport  of  the  infamous  ftories  which  this  EfTayift  has  re- 
tailed, is  Herodicus ; of  whom  we  know  little  but  from  Athaeneus  himfelf,  and  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  fo  much  an  hiftorian,  as  a collector  of  humourous  tales  Arif- 
toxenus,  from  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (an  induftrious  compiler  rather  than  a judici- 
ous biographer)  borrowed  one  of  the  anecdotes  told  in  this  elTay,  is  faid  by  the  v/riter  to 
have  been  “ a man  of  the  moft  candid  character,  whofe  credit  ftands  high  with  all  true 
critics.”  Of  this  candid  hiftorian  Aulus  Gellius  relates,  that  he  was  fo  highly  dif- 
pleafed  that  Ariftotle  chofe  Theophraftus  to  fucceed  him  in  the  Peripatetic  chair,  that  he 
loaded  the  memory  of  his  mafter  with  foul  reproaches.  Such  obfeure  and  doubtful  au- 
thorities (to  which  by  the  way  no  references  are  made)  placed  in  oppofition  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  and  to  the  general  voice  of  antiquity,  will  certainly  have 
little  efteCl  in  changing  the  eftabliftied  opinion  concerning  the  charaCfer  of  Socrates. — 
We  muft  not  take  our  leave  of  this  Eflayift  without  remarking,  that  he  has  even  gone 
beyond  his  author  in  Hander,  by  finifliing  the  ftory  of  the  dialogue  between  Socrates  and 
Critobulus  in  a manner,  for  which  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  produce  any  authority  ; and  that, 
whilft  he  charges  ./Tlian  with  blackening  the  charaCler  of  Ariftophanes  by  accufing  him 
of  intemperance,  he  conceals  a circumftance,  related  by  Athaeneus  in  his  ftory  of  So- 
crates’s debauch  ; that  the  Comic  Poet  was  of  the  party.  Athaeneus  fays  % that  Socrates 
fat  up  caroufing  with  Agatho  and  Ariftophanes  ; the  Efiayift,  to  fave  the  credit  of  his  fa- 
vourite poet,  fays,  that  Socrates  fat  up  all  night  caroufing  with  Agatho  and  others.— 
After  thefe  proofs  of  this  writer’s  fairnefs  and  candour,  the  public  will  judge,  what  right 
he  has  to  hold  up  both  Socrates  and  his  admirers  to  ridicule,  by  calling  him  “ decidedly 
the  hero  of  all  the  Ciceros  and  declaimers  upon  morality.” 

* Voflius  de  Ilift.  Graec.  I.  i.  c.  21.  ' Noil.  Att.  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  **  Deipnofoph.  1.  v.  c.  6. 
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ciling  his  virtues.  Xantippe,  concerning  whofe  ill-humour  antient 
writers  relate  many  amufing  tales  % was  certainly  a woman  of  a high 
and  unmanageable  fpirit.  But  Socrates,  whilft  he  endeavoured  to 
curb  the  violence  of  her  temper,  improved  his  own.  When  Alci- 
biades  expreffed  his  furprife,  that  his  friend  could  bear  to  live  in  the 
fame  houfe  with  fo  perverfe  and  quarrelfome  a companion,  Socrates 
replied,  that  being  daily  inured  to  ill-humour  at  home,  he  was  the 
better  prepared  to  encounter  perverfenefs  and  injury  abroad.  After 
all,  however,  it  is  probable,  that  the  infirmities  of  this  good  woman 
have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  calumny  has  had  fome  hand  in 
finifhing  her  pidture  : for  Socrates  himfelf,  in  a dialogue  with  his 
fon  Lamprocles,  allows  her  many  domeftic  virtues;  and,  we  find 
her,  afterwards,  expreffing  great  affedtion  for  her  hufband  during  his 
imprifonment She  mufl  have  been  as  deficient  in  underftanding, 
as  fhe  was  froward  in  difpofition,  if  fhe  had  not  profited  by  the  daily 
lefTons  which  for  twenty  years  fhe  received  from  fuch  a mafler. 

In  the  midft  of  domeftic  vexations  and  public  diforders,  Socrates 
retained  fuch  an  unruffled  ferenity,  that  he  was  never  feen  either  to 
leave  his  own  houfe,  or  to  return  home,  with  a diflurbed  counte- 
nance ^ If  upon  any  occafion  he  felt  a propenfity  towards  anger,  he 
checked  the  rifing  florm  by  lowering  tlie  tone  of  his  voice,  and  re- 
folutely  alfuming  a more  than  ufual  gentlenefs  of  afpedt  and  manner. 
He  not  only  refrained  from  adts  of  revenge,  but  triumphed  over  his 
adverfaries,  by  defpifmg  the  infults  and  injuries  which  they  offered 
him.  In  all  fituations,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  fequel,  he 
exercifcd  that  felf-command,  which  is  founded  on  virtuous  princi- 
ples, and  flrengthened  by  refledtion  and  habit. 

In  acquiring  this  entire  dominion  over  his  paflions  and  appetites, 
Socrates  had  the  greater  merit,  as  it  w^as  not  effedted  without  a vio- 
lent ftruggle  againft  his  natural  propenlities.  Zopyrus,  an  eminent 
phyfiognomift,  declared,  that  he  difcovered,  in  the  features  of  the 
philofopher,  evident  traces  of  many  vicious  inclinations.  The  friends 
of  Socrates,  who  were  prefent,  ridiculed  the  ignorance  of  this  pre- 

* Laert.  1.  ii.  Aul.  Gel!.  I.  i.  c.  17.  Senec.  de  Ira,  I.  iii.  c.  ii.  ^lian.  1.  xi.  c.  12. 
ix.7.  Flut.  de  Ira.  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  219. 

**  Xen.  Mem.  1.  ii,  Allian.  1.  ix.  c.  7,  29.  Laert. 
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tender  to  extraordinary  fagacity.  But  Socrates  himfelf  ingenuoufly 
acknowledged  his  penetration,  and  confeffed,  that  he  was,  in  his  na- 
tural difpohtion,  prone  to  vice,  but  that  he  had  fubdued  his  inclina- 
tions by  the  pov/er  of  reafon  and  philofophy\ 

Through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  Socrates  gave  himfelf  up  to 
the  direcTtion  of  the  divine  power  of  reafon.  And  this  is,  perhaps,  all 
that  we  are  to  underhand  by  the  genius,  or  daemon,  which  is  faid  to 
have,  from  time  to  time,  given  him  inftru<ftion  : though  his  dif- 
ciples,  who  admitted  the  antient  docftrine  of  the  exiftence  of  daemons, 
or  fpirits  of  a middle  order  between  God  and  man,  probably  from 
obfcure  or  figurative  expreifions  which  he  had  made  ufe  of,  imagin- 
ed that  there  was,  in  this  matter,  fomething  fupernataral : a notion, 
which  they  would  the  more  eafily  admit,  and  be  the  more  ready  to 
propagate,  as  they  would  naturally  conceive  it  to  reflect  great  honour 
upon  the  memory  of  their  mafter.  It  is  pofllble,  indeed,  that  So- 
crates himfelf  might,  in  fome  degree,  be  influenced  by  fuperftitious 
credulity  concerning  this  daemon ; for  it  is  exprefsly  attefted,  by 
Xenophon  % that  he  believed,  that  the  gods  fometimes  communicate 
to  men  the  knowledge  of  future  events,  and,  that  on  this  principle,  he 
encouraged  the  practice  of  divination 

® Cic.  Tufc.  1.  V. 

Plut.  de  Genio  Soc.  Xen.  Mem.  1.  i.  Plato  in  EutyhF.  Apuleius  de  Genio 
Soc.  Olearius  de  Genio  Soc.  ap.  Stanley.  Simon.  Crit.  Hill.  V.  T.  1.  i.  c.  14. 

' Mem.  1.  i. 

^ Oar  Author  feems  loth  to  give  any  decifive  opinion  on  this  affair  : “ I had  rather,’^ 
fays  he,  “ fufpend  my  judgment,  than  by  conjedturing  tranfgreft  the  bounds  of  truth 
and  probability ; thinking  it,  in  ancient  hiftory,  of  great  ufe  to  perceive  what  thofe 
things  are  which  cannot  be  known.” — A late  writer  advances  a notion  on  this  fubjedl, 
which  appears  to  merit  attention.  Socrates,  he  remarks,  believed  in  the  gods  of  his 
country,  and  was  not  free  from  the  fuperftition  connedled  with  that  belief : whence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that,  in  the  expreffions  ufually  underftood  to  refer  to  his  dsmon,  he  al- 
ludes only  to  fome  fpecies  of  divination^  perfedlly  analogous  to  the  omens  of  his  age  and 
country.  He  called  the  fign,  whatever  it  was,  by  means  of  which  he  fuppofed  intima- 
tions to  be  communicated  to  him,  a dsmon  or  divinity.  This  explanation  of  the  matter 
is  favoured  by  a pall'age  in  Plutarch’s  ElTay  on  the  Daemon  of  Socrates : “ How  am  I 
guilty  of  introducing  new  deities,  when  Hay  that  the  voice  of  the  divinity  gives  me  no- 
tice what  1 fhall  do  ? All  men,  as  well  as  myfelf,  are  of  opinion  that  the  deity  forefees  the 
future,  and  fignifies  it  to  whom  he  pleafes  : but  the  difference  between  us  is  this;  they 
name  the  omens  as  the  foretellers  of  what  is  to  come ; I call  the  fame  thing  the  divinity, 
and  herein  fpeak  more  truly  and  refpedlfully  than  they  who  attribute  to  birds  the  power 
which  belongs  to  the  gods.” — See  Nare’s  Effay  on  the  Daemon  of  Socrates,  8vo.  1782. 
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It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Socrates  % ‘‘  that  a wife  man  will 
worfliip  the  gods  according  to  the  inllitutions  of  the  ftate  to  which 
he  belongs.”  He  taught,  however,  a doftrine  concerning  religion 
much  more  pure  and  rational,  than  that  which  was  delivered  to  the 
people  by  the  priefls,  and  he  reprobated  the  popular  fables  concern- 
ing the  gods.  Convinced  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  and  perceiving  that  the  pride  of  philofophy  had  led  his 
predeceffors  into  futile-  fpeculations  on  the  nature  and  origin  of 
things,  he  judged  it  mofi;  confident  with  true  wifdom  to  fpcak  with 
caution  and  reverence  concerning  the  divine  nature.  Neverthelefs, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whilfl  he  did  not  deny  the  exiftence  of 
inferior  divinities,  he  acknowledged  the  being  and  providence  of  one 
Supreme  Deity,  and  paid  homage,  with  a pious  mind,  to  the  Sovereign 
Power 

In  fine,  Socrates,  both  on  account  of  his  abilities  as  a moral  pre- 
ceptor, and  on  account  of  his  perfonal  merit,  unquefiionably  de- 
ferves  to  be  ranked  in  the  firft  order  of  human  beings.  “ The  man,” 
fays  Xenophon',  “ whofe  memoirs  I have  written,  was  fo  pious,  that 
he  undertook  nothing  without  afking  counfel  of  the  gods ; fojufi;, 
that  he  never  did  the  fmallefi;  injury  to  any  one,  but  rendered  efien- 
tial  fervices  to  many  j fo  temperate,  that  he  never  preferred  pleafure 
to  virtue ; and  fo  wife,  that  he  was  able,  even  in  the  mofi:  difficult 
cafes,  v/ithout  advice,  to  judge  what  was  expedient  and  right.  He 
was  eminently  qualified  to  afiifi  others  by  his  counfel ; to  penetrate 
into  men’s  characters;  to  reprehend  them  for  their  vices;  and  to  ex- 
cite them  to  the  praClice  of  virtue.  Plaving  found  all  thefe  excel- 
lences in  Socrates,  I have  ever  efieemed  him  the  mofi  virtuous,  and 
the  happiefi  of  men.” 

The  wifdom  and  the  virtues  of  this  great  man,  whilfi  they  pro- 
cured him  many  followers,  alfo  created  him  many  enemies.  There 
were  at  this  time  in  Athens  a large  body  of  profefiional  preceptors- 
of  eloquence,  difiinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  Sophifts.  By  the 
mere  pomp  of  words,  thefe  men  made  a magnificent  difplay  of 
wifdom,  upon  a flight  foundation  of  real  knowledge : and  they 

* Xen,  Mem.  1,  i.  **  Ib.  1.  i.  iv.  * Ib.  1.  iv.  fin. 
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taught  an  artificial  ftrudure  of  language,  and  a falfe  method  of  rea- 
foning,  by  means  of  which  they  were  able,  in  argument,  to  make 
the  worfe  appear  the  better  caufe^.  At  the  fame  time  that  they 
arrogantly  allumed.-to  themfelves  the  merit  of  every  kind  of  learning, 
they  publicly  pracjiifed  the  art  of  difputing  with  plaufibility  on  either 
fide  of  any  queftion,  and  profefied  to  teach  this  art  to  the  Athenian 
youth.  By  thefe  impofmg  pretenfions,  they  colledted,  in  their 
fchools,  a numerous  train  of  young  men,  who  followed  them  in  hope 
of  acquiring  thofe  talents,  which  would  give  them  weight  and  au- 
thority in  popular  affemblies.  In  fuch  high  repute  were  thefe  Sophifts, 
that  tliey  were  liberally  fupported,  not  only  by  contributions  from 
their  pupils,  but  by  a regular  falary  from  the  ftate,  and  were  in  many 
inftances  diftinguifhed  by  public  honours,  and  employed  in  offices 
of  magiftracy 

That  fuch  fyftematical  provifion  ffiould  be  made  for  corrupting 
the  principles  and  tafle  of  the  Athenian  youth,  was  much  lamented 
by  all  honefl  men,  and  particularly  by  Socrates',  whofe  good 
fenfe  revolted  againfi;  every  idle  abufe  of  language  and  pernici- 
ous perverlion  of  reafon,  and  whofe  public  fpirit  would  not  fuf- 
fer  him  to  remain  an  inactive  fpedtator  of  this  growing  evil.  In 
order  to  diffipate  the  fafcination  which  thefe  pretenders  to  wdf- 
dom  had  fpread  over  the  minds  of  youth,  Socrates  daily  employ- 
ed himfelf,  alter  his  peculiar  manner,  in  perplexing  them  with 
queftions,  which  were  ingenioufly  contrived  to  expofe  their  igno- 
rance, and  convince  the  public  of  their  diffionefty.  The  refult 
was,  that  the  Sophifts  began  to  be  deferted,  and  the  Athenian 
youth  to  return  to  the  love  and  purfuit  of  true  wifdom.  The 
conteft,  though  falutary  to  Athens,  proved,  in  the  iftue,  fatal  to 
Socrates. 

The  Sophifts,  finding  their  reputation  and  emoluments  daily 
declining,  became  inveterate  in  their  enmity  againft  this  bold 
reformer,  and  eagerly  feized  every  occafion  of  expofing  him  to 


* Cic.  de  Orator,  c.  12. 
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public  ridicule  or  cenfure.  WhilH  Socrates  was  profecuting  his 
defign  of  inftrudting  the  Athenian  youth  with  increafing  reputa- 
tion and  fuccefs,  his  enemies  devifed  an  expedient,  by  means  of 
which  they  hoped  to  check  the  current  of  his  popularity.  They 
engaged  Ariftophanes  % the  firft  buffoon  of  the  age,  to  write  a 
comedy,  in  which  Socrates  fhould  be  the  principal  charadler. 
Ariftophanes,  pleafed  with  fo  promifmg  an  occafion  of  difplaying 
his  low  and  malignant  wit,  undertook  the  talk,  and  produced  the 
comedy  of  The  Clouds,  flill  extant  in  his  works.  In  this  piece, 
Socrates  is  introduced  hanging  in  a bafket  in  the  air,  and  thence 
pouring  forth  abfurdity  and  prophanenefs.  The  philofopher,  though 
he  feldom  vifited  the  theatre,  except  when  the  tragedies  of  Euripides 
were  performed,  attended  the  reprefentation  of  this  play,  at  a time 
when  the  houfe  was  crowded  with  Grangers,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Athens  during  the  celebration  of  a Bacchanalian  feftival.  When 
the  performer,  who  reprefented  Socrates,  appeared  upon  the  flage, 
a general  whifper  paffed  along  the  benches  on  which  the  Gran- 
gers fat,  to  enquire  who  the  perfon  was,  whom  the  poet  meant 
to  fatirize.  Socrates,  who  had  taken  his  ftation  in  one  of  the 
moft  public  parts  of  the  theatre,  obferved  this  circumftance;  and 
immediately,  with  great  coolnefs,  rofe  up,  to  gratify  the  curiolity 
of  the  audience,  and  continued  ftanding  during  the  remainder 
of  the  reprefentation.  One  of  the  fpeftators,  artonilhed  at  the 
magnanimity  which  this  adtion  difcovered,  afked  him,  whether 
he  did  not  feel  himfelf  much  chagrined,  to  be  thus  held  up  to 
public  derifion.  By  no  means,”  replied  Socrates;  “ I am  only  a 
hoft  at  a public  feftival,  where  I provide  a large  company  with 
entertainment.” 

The  Athenians,  who  had  always  a ftrong  propenfity  to  jealoufy 
and  detradtion,  fooliftily  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  amufed  by 
this  infamous  libel  upon  the  firft  charadter  in  their  city.  But 
the  feafonable  confidence  which  Socrates  difcovered  in  his  own 
innocence  and  merit,  and  the  uniform  confiftency  and  dignity 

® Ariftoph.  Niibes,  iEIian.  Hift.  Var.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  Plut.  de  Puer,  Educ. 
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of  his  condud:,  fcreened  him,  for  the  prefenL  from  the  alTaults 
of  envy  and  malice.  When  Ariflophanes  attempted,  the  year 
following,  to  renew  the  piece  with  alterations  and  additions,  the 
reprefentation  was  fo  much  difcouraged,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
difcontinue  it.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  Sophifts,  and 
other  opponents  of  Socrates,  who  appear  to  have  made  ufe  of  the 
expedient  of  the  theatrical  reprefentation  in  order  to  found  the 
inclinations  of  the  public,  chofe  to  poftpone  the  farther  profecution 
of  their  malignant  intention  to  a. more  favourable  opportunity*. 

From  this  time,  Socrates  continued,  for  many  years,  to  purfue 
without  interruption  his  laudable  delign  of  inflruding  and  reform- 
ing his  fellow  citizens.  At  length,  however,  when  the  inflexible 
integrity  with  vvhich  he  had  difcharged  the  duty  of  a fenator, 
and  the  firmnefs  with  which  he  had  oppofed  every  kind  of  political 
corruption  and  oppreffion,  both  under  the  democracy  and  the 
oligarchy,  had  greatly  increafed  the  number  of  his  enemies,  the 
confpiracy,  which  had  long  been  concerted  againfl;  his  life,  was  re- 
fumed. After  the  diflolution  of  the  tyranny,  clandefline  arts 
were  employed  to  raife  a general  prejudice  againfl:  him.  The 
people  were  induftrioufly  reminded,  that  Critias,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  mofl:  cruel  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  Alcibiades,  who 
had  infulted  religion  by  defacing  the  public  ftatues  of  Mercury’’, 
and  performing  a mock  reprefentation  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries, 
,had,  in  their  youth,  been  difciples  of  Socrates. 

The  minds  of  the  people  being  thus  artfully  prepared  for  the 
■fequel,  the  enemies  of  Socrates  preferred  a direft  accufation 
againfl:  him  before  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature.  Flis  accufers 
were  Anytus,  a leather- drefler,  who  had  long  entertained  a perfonai 
enmity  againfl:  Socrates,  for  reprehending  his  avarice,  in  depriving 
his  fons  of  the  benefits  of  learning,  that  they  might  purfue  the 
gains  of  trade  j Melitus,  a young  rhetorician,  who  was  capable  of 
undertaking  any  thing  for  the  fake  of  gain  ; and  Lycon,  who  was 
glad  of  any  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  talents.  The  accufation, 

* Conf,  Schol.  in  Ariftoph;  Vie  de  Socr,  par.  M.  Charpentier ; and  Stanley’s  Life  of 
Soc.  ^ Laert.  Plut.  in  Alcib. 
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which  was  delivered  to  the  fenate  under  the  name  of  Melitus, 
was  this : “ Melitus,  fon  of  Melitus,  of  the  tribe  of  Py  thos,  accufeth 
“ Socrates,  fon  of  Sophronifcus,  of  the  tribe  of  Alopece.  Socrates 
**  violates  the  laws,  in  not  acknowledging  the  gods  which  the 

fhate  acknowledges,  and  by  introducing  new  divinities.  He 
“ alfo  violates  the  laws  by  corrupting  the  youth.  Be  his  punifh- 
‘‘  ment  death*.’' 

This  charge  was  delivered  upon  oath  to  the  fenate,  and  Grito, 
a friend  of  Socrates,  became  furetyfor  his  appearance  on  the  day  of 
trial.  Anytus,  foon  afterwards,  fent  a private  meffage  to  Socrates, 
alluring  him,  that  if  he  would  defifl  from  cenfuring  his  condud, 
he  would  withdraw  his  accufation.  But  Socrates  refufed  to  com- 
ply with  fo  degrading  a condition,  and,  with  his  ufual  fpirit  replied, 
**  Whilll  I live  I will  never  difguife  the  truth,  nor  fpeak  other- 
wife  than  my  duty  requires.”  The  interval  between  the  accula- 
tion  and  the  trial  he  fpent  in  philofophical  converfitions  with  his 
friends,  chufing  to  difcourfe  upon  any  other  fubjedt,  rather  than 
his  own  fituation.  Plermogenes,  one  of  his  friends,  was  much 
flruck  with  this  circumftance,  and  alked  him,  why  he  did  not 
employ  his  time  in  preparing  his  defence : “ Becaufe”,  replied 
Socrates,  “ I have  never  in  my  life  done  any  thing  unjull.”  The 
eminent  orator  Lylias  '*  compofed  an  apology,  in  the  name  of  his 
mailer,  which  he  requelled  him  to  adopt;  but  Socrates  excufed 
himfelf,  by  faying,  that,  though  it  was  eloquently  written,  it  would 
not  fuit  his  charadier. 

When  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  his  accufers  appeared  in  the 
fenate,  and  attempted  to  fupport  their  charge  in  three  didind: 
fpeeches,  which  llrongly  marked  their  refpedive  characters.  Plato, 
who  was  a young  man,  and  a zealous  follower  of  Socrates,  then 
rofe  up  to  addrefs  die  judges  in  defence  of  his  mailer ; but,  whilll 
he  was  attempting  to  apologife  for  his  youth,  he  was  abruptly 
commanded  by  the  court  to  fit  down.  Socrates,  however,  needed 
no  advocate.  Afcending  the  chair  with  all  the  ferenity  of  confeious 


“ Laert.  Plato  in  Apologia.  Xen.  Apol.  Mem.  1.  Iv. 
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innocence,  and  with  all  the  dignity  of  fuperior  merit,  he  delivered, 
in  a firm  and  manly  tone,  an  unpremeditated  defence  of  himfelf, 
which  filenced  his  opponents,  and  ought  to  have  convinced  his 
judges.  After  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  confpiracy  which  had 
been  raifed  againfl  him  to  its  true  fource,  the  jealoufy  and  refent- 
ment  of  men  whofe  ignorance  he  had  expofed,  and  whofe  vices  he 
had  ridiculed  and  reproved,  he  diftindtly  replied  to  the  feveral 
charges  brought  againfl  him  by  Melitus.  To  prove  that  he  had 
not  been  guilty  of  impiety  towards  the  gods  of  his  country,  he 
appealed  to  his  frequent  prailice  of  attending  the  public  religious 
feftivals.  The  crime  of  introducing  new  divinities,  with  w'hich 
he  was  charged,  chiefly,  as  it  feems,  on  the  ground  of  the  adnioni- 
tions  which  he  profeffed  to  have  received  from  an  invifible  power, 
he  difclaimed,  by  pleading,  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  men 
to  confult  the  gods,  and  receive  inftrudtions  from  them.  To  re- 
fute the  charge  of  his  having  been  a corrupter  of  youth,  he 
urged,  the  example  which  he  had  uniformly  exhibited  of  juftice, 
moderation  and  temperance,  the  moral  fpirit  and  tendency  of  his 
difcourfes,  and  the  effect  which  had  adlually  been  produced  by 
his  doftrine  upon  the  manners  of  the  young.  Then,  difdaining 
to  folicit  the  mercy  of  his  judges,  he  called  upon  them  for  that 
juftice,  which  their  office  and  their  oath  obliged  them  to  admini- 
fter,  and  profeffing  his  faith  and  confidence  in  God,  refigned 
himfelf  to  their  pleafure. 

The  judges,  whofe  prejudices  would  not  fuffer  them  to  pay 
due  attention  to  this  apology,  or  to  examine  v/ith  impartiality  the 
merits  of  the  caufe,  immediately  declared  him  guilty  of  the  crimes 
of  which  he  flood  accufed.  Socrates,  in  this  flage  of  the  trial, 
had  a right  to  enter  his  plea  againfl  the  punifhm-ent  which  the  accu- 
fers  demanded,  and  inftead  of  the  fentence  of  death,  to  propofe  fome 
pecuniary  amercement.  But  he,  at  firfl,  peremptorily  refufed  to 
make  any  propofal  of  this  kind,  imagining  that  it  might  be  conflrued 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt;  and  afferted,  that  his  condudl 
merited,  from  the  flate,  reward  rather  than  punifhment.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friends,  to  offer,  upon  their 
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credit,  a fine  of  thirty  The  judges,  notwithftanding,  ftill 

remained  inexorable:  they  proceeded,  without  farther  delay,  to 
pronounce  fentence  upon  himj  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  put 
to  death  by  the  poifon  of  hemlock.  Socrates  received  the  fentence 
with  perfedl  compofure,  and  by  a fmile  teftified  his  contempt 
both  for  his  accufers  and  his  judges.  Then,  turning  to  his  friends, 
he  exprelTed  his  entire  fatisfadlion  in  the  recolledtion  of  his  paft 
life,  and  declared  himfelf  firmly  perfuaded,  that  pofterity  would 
do  fo  much  juftice  to  his  memory  as  to  believe,  that  he  had  never 
injured  or  corrupted  any  one,  but  had  fpent  his  days  in  ferving  his 
fellow  citizens,  by  communicating  to  them,  without  reward,  the 
precepts  of  wifdom.  Converfing  in  this  manner,  he  was  con- 
ducted from  the  court  to  the  prifon,  which  he  entered  with  a 
ferene  countenance  and  a lofty  mind,  amidft  the  lamentations  of  his 
friends 

On  the  day  of  the  condemnation,  it  happened  that  the  fliip,  which 
was  employed  to  carry  a cuftomary  annual  offering  to  the  ifland  of 
Delos,  fet  fail.  It  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Athens,  that,  during 
this  voyage,  any  capital  punifiiment  fhould  be  inflicted  within  the 
city.  This  circumflrance  delayed  the  execution  of  the  fentence 
againfl;  Socrates  for  thirty  days.  So  long  an  interval  of  painful  ex- 
pectation, however,  only  ferved  to  afford  farther  fcope  for  the  dif- 
play  of  his  conftancy.  When  his  friends  were  with  him,  he  con- 
verfed  with  his  ufual  cheerfulnefs.  In  their  abfence,  he  amufed 
himfelf  with  writing  verfes.  He  compofed  a hymn  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  and  verfified  a fable  of  E fop.  His  friends,  ftill 
anxious  to  fave  fo  valuable  a life,  urged  him  to  attempt  his  efcapc, 
or  at  leaft  to  permit  them  to  convey  him  away ; and  Crito  went  fo 
far,  as  to  allure  him  that,  by  his  interefl  with  the  jailor,  it  might  be 
eafily  accomplifhed,  and  to  offer  him  a retreat  in  Theflaly;  but 
Socrates  rejected  the  propofal,  as  a criminal  violation  of  the  laws; 
and  alked  them,  whether  there  was  any  place  out  of  Attica,  which 
death  could  not  reach. 
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News  being,  at  length,  brought  of  the  return  of  the  fhip  from 
Delos,  the  officers,  to  whofe  care  he  was  committed,  delivered  to  So- 
crates, early  in  the  morning,  the  final  order  for  his  execution,  and 
immediately,  according  to  the  law,  fet  him  at  liberty  from  his  bonds. 
His  friends,  vdio  came  thus  early  to  the  prifon  that  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with  their  mafter  through  the 
day,  found  his  v/ife  fitting  by  him  with  a child  in  her  arms.  As 
foon  as  Xantippe  faw  them,  Ihe  burft  into  tears,  and  faid,  O So- 
crates, this  is  the  lafl  time  your  friends  will  ever  fpeak  to  you,  or 
you  to  them."  Socrates,  that  the  tranquillity  of  his  laffi  moments 
might  not  be  diflurbed  by  her  unavailing  lamentations,  requefted 
that  fhe  might  be  conducted  home.  With  the  mofl;  frantic  ex- 
preffions  of  grief,  flie  left  the  prifon.  An  in tere fling  converfation 
then  pafTed  between  Socrates  and  his  friends,  which  chiefly  turned 
upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  In  the  courfe  of  this  converfation 
Socrates  exprelTed  his  difapprobation  of  the  practice  of  fuicide,  and 
affured  his  friends,  that  his  chief  fupport  in  his  prefent  fituation  was 
an  expectation,  though  not  unmixed  with  doubts,  of  a' happy  exifl- 
ence  after  death.  “ It  would  be  inexcufable  in  me,”  faid  he,  “ to 
defpife  death,  if  I were  hot  perfuaded  that  it  will  conduCl  me  into 
the  prefence  of  the  gods,  who  are  the  mofl  righteous  governors, 
and  into  the  fociety  of  juft  and  good  men:  but  I derive  confidence 
from  the  hope,  that  fomething  of  man  remains  after  death,  and  that 
the  condition  of  good  men  will  then  be  much  better  than  that  of  the 
bad.”  Crito  afterwards  afking  him,  in  what  manner  he  wifhed  to 
be  buried,  Socrates  replied,  with  a fmile,  “ As  you  pleafe,  provided 
I do  not  efcape  out  of  your  hands.”  Then,  turning  to  the  refl  of  his 
friends,  he  faid,  Is  it  not  flrange,  after  all  that  I have  faid  to 
convince  you  that  I am  going  to  the  fociety  of  the  happy,  that  Crito 
flill  thinks  this  body,  which  will  foon  be  a lifelefs  corpfe,  to  be  So-r 
crates  ? Let  him  difpofe  of  my  body  as  he  pleafes,  but  let  him  not, 
at  its  interment,  mourn  over  it,  as  if  it  were  Socrates.” 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  Socrates  retired  into  an  adjoining 
apartment  to  bathe  } his  friends,  in  the  mean  time,  expreffing  to  one 
another  their  grief,  at  the  profpedl  of  lofing  fo  excellent  a father, 
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and  being  left  to  pafs  the  reft  of  their  days  in  the  folitary  flate  of 
orphans.  After  a fhort  interval,  during  which  he  gave  fome 
neceffary  inftruftions  to  his  domeftics,  and  took  his  laft  leave  of  his 
children,  the  attendant  of  the  prifon  informed  him,  that  the  time  for 
drinking  the  poifon  was  come.  The  executioner,  though  accuflom- 
ed  to  fuch  fcenes,  fhed  tears  as  he  prefented  the  fatal  cup.  So- 
crates received  it  without  change  of  countenance,  or  the  leafl  ap- 
pearance of  perturbation : then,  offering  up  a prayer  to  the  gods, 
that  they  would  grant  him  a profperous  paffage  into  the  invifible 
world,  with  perfedl  compofure  he  fwaliowed  the  poifonous  draught. 
His  friends  around  him  burft  into  tears.  Socrates  alone  remained 
unmoved.  He  upbraided  their  pufillanimity,  and  entreated  them  to 
exercife  a manly  conflancy,  worthy  of  the  friends  of  virtue.  He 
continued  walking,  till  the  chilling  operation  of  the  hemlock  obliged 
him  to  lie  down  upon  his  bed.  After  remaining,  for  a fhort  time, 
lilent,  he  requefted  Crito  (probably  in  order  to  refute  a calumny 
which  might  prove  injurious  to  his  friends  after  his  deceafe)  not  to 
negled:  the  offering  of  a cock  which  he  had  vowed  to  Efculapius. 
Then,  covering  himfelf  with  his  cloak,  he  expired  k Such  was  the 
fate  of  the  virtuous  Socrates ! A ftory,  fays  Cicero,  which  I never 
read  without  tears'". 

The  friends  and  difciples  of  this  illuftrious  teacher  of  wifdom 
were  deeply  afflifted  by  his  death,  and  attended  his  funeral  with 
every  expreffion  of  grief  ^ Apprehenfive,  however,  for  their  own 
fafety,  they,  foon  afterwards,  privately  vvithdrew  from  the  city, 
and  took  up  their  refidence  in  diftant  places.  Several  of  them 
vilited  the  philofopher  Euclid,  of  Megara,  by  whom  they  were 
kindly  received"'. 

No  fooner  was  the  unjuft  condemnation  of  Socrates  known 
through  Greece,  than  a general  indignation  was  kindled  in  the 
minds  of  good  men,  who  univerfally  regretted  that  fo  diftinguifhed 

» Vid.  Xenophont.  Apolog.  Memor.  1.  iv.  Platon.  Apol.  Crito.  Phasdo.  Eiity- 
phron.  Laert.  1.  ii.  ^lian.  Var.  Hift.  1.  ii.  c.  13. 

Nat.  D.  I.  iii.  c.  33.  ® Pint.  Vit.  Ifocr.  Saidas, 

^ Laert.  1.  ii,  § 43.  Plut.  de  Invid. 
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an  advocate  for  virtue  iliould  have  fallen  a facrifice  to  jealoufy 
and  envy.  The  Athenians  themfelves,  fo  remarkable  for  their 
caprice,  "who  never  knew  the  value  of  their  great  men  till  after 
their  death,  foon  became  fenfible  of  the  folly,  as  well  as  criminality,  of 
putting  to  death  the  man  who  had  been  the  chief  ornament  of 
their  city,  and  of  the  age,  and  turned  their  indignation  againft 
his  accufers.  Melitus  was  condemned  to  death,  and  Anytus,  to 
efcape  a limilar  fate,  went  into  voluntary  exile.  To  give  a farther 
proof  of  the  fmcerity  of  their  regret,  the  Athenians,  for  a while, 
interrupted  public  bufinefs;  decreed  a general  mourning;  recalled 
the  exiled  friends  of  Socrates ; and  eredted  a flatue  to  his  memory 
in  one  of  the  moll  frequented  parts  of  the  city^.  His  death 
happened  in  the  firll  year  of  the  ninety-lixth  ’’  Olympiad,  and  in 
the  feventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Socrates  left  behind  him  nothing  in  writing';  but  his  illullrious 
pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  have,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied  this 
defed:.  The  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  written  by  Xenophon,  afford, 
however,  a much  more  accurate  idea  of  the  opinions  of  Socrates,  and 
of  his  manner  of  teaching,  than  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  who  every 
where  mixes  his  own  conceptions  and  didion,  and,  as  we  lhall  after- 
wards fee,  thofe  of  other  philofophers,  with  the  ideas  and  language 
of  his  mailer.  It  is  related,  that  when  Socrates  heard  Plato  recite  his 
Lyfis,  he  faid,  “ How  much  does  this  young  man  make  me  fay, 
which  I never  conceived  !”  Xenophon  denies  that  Socrates  ever 
taught  natural  philofophy,  or  any  mathematical  fcience,  and  charges 
with  mifreprefentation  and  falfehood  thofe  who  had  afcribed  to  him 
dilfertations  of  this  kind ; probably  referring  to  Plato,  in  whofe 
works  Socrates  is  introduced  as  difcourling  upon  thefe  fubjeds. 
The  truth  appea.rs  to  be,  that  the  dillinguilhing  charader  of  So- 
crates was  that  of  a moral  philofopher 

The  dodrine  of  Socrates,  concerning  God  and  religion,  was  ra- 
ther pradical  than  fpeculative.  But  he  did  not  negled  to  build  the 

“ Laert.  **  B.  C.  396. 

' Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  Plut.  de  Fort.  Alex.  Laert.  1.  i.  § 16. 

* Cic.  Tufc.  I.  i.  c.  5.  Xen.  Mem.  1.  iv.  A.  Cell.  No6t.  Att.  1.  xiv.  c.  3. 
Scxt.  Empi  adv.  Math.  1,  vii.  § 8. 
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ftrudlure  of  religious  faith,  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  an  appeal  to 
natural  appearances.  He  taught,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  though 
invifible,  is  clearly  feen  in  his  works,  which  at  once  demonftrate  his 
exiftence,  and  his  wife  and  benevolent  providence.  This  point  is  efta- 
blilhed,  with  great  perfpicuity  and  force  of  reafoning,  in  his  confer- 
ences with  Ariftodemus,  and  with  Euthydemus.  “ Refleft,”  fays  he, 
**  that  your  own  mind  direfts  your  body  by  its  volitions,  and  you  mufl 
be  convinced  that  the  intelligence  of  the  univerfe  difpofes  all  things 
according  to  his  pleafure. — Can  you  imagine,  that  your  eye  is  capa- 
ble of  difcerning  diftant  objedts,  and  that  the  eye  of  God  cannot,  at 
' the  fame  inftant,  fee  all  things  j or  that,  whilfl;  your  mind  contem- 
plates the  affairs  of  different  countries,  the  underftanding  of  God 
cannot  attend,  at  once,  to  all  the  affairs  of  the  univerfe  ? Such  is 
the  nature  of  the  divinity,  that  he  fees  all  things,  hears  all  things,  is 
every  where  prefent,  and  conflantly  fuperintends  all  events  — 
Again — “ He  who  difpofes  and  diredls  the  univerfe,.  who  is  the 
fource  of  all  that  is  fair  and  good,  who,  amidfi;  fucceffive  changes, 
preferves  the  courfe  of  nature  unimpaired,,  and  to  whofe  laws  all 
beings  are  fubjedl,  this  Supreme  Deity,  though  himfelf  invifible,.  is 
manifeflly  feen  in  his  magnificent  operations. — Learn,  then,  from 
the  things  which  are  produced,  to  infer  the  exiftence  of  an  invifible 
power,  and  to  reverence  the  divinity'’.” 

Befides  the  one  Supreme  Deity,  Socrates  admitted  the  exiftence  of 
beings  who  poffefs  a middle  ftation  between  God  and  man,  to  whofe 
immediate  agency  he  afcribed  the  phcenomejia  of  nature,  and 

whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  concerned  in  the  management 
of  human  affairs'.  Hence,  fpeaking  of  the  gods,  who  take  care  of 
men,  he  fays,  “ Let  it  fuffice  you,  whilfl  you  obferve  their  works,  to 
revere  and  honour  the  gods:  and  be  perfuaded,  that  this  is  the  way 
in  which  they  make  themfelves  known ; for,  among  all  the  gods, 
who  beflow  bleffings  upon  men,  there  are  none,  who,  in  the  diflri- 
bution  of  their  favours  make  themfelves  vifible  to  mortals.”  Hence, 
he  fpoke  of  thunder,  wind,  and  other  agents  in  nature,  as  fervants  of 

« Xen,  Mem.  1.  iv. 

God, 


“ Xen.  Mem;  1.  i. 
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God,  and  encouraged  the  pradtice  of  divination,  under  the  notion, 
that  the  gods  fometimes  difcover  future  events  to  good  men. 

If  thefe  opinions  concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  fubordi- 
nate  divinities,  be  compared,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
the  grounds  upon  which  Socrates,  though  an  advocate  for  the 
exiftence  of  one  fovereign  power,  admitted  the  worffiip  of  inferior 
divinities.  Hence  he  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one,  in  the 
performance  of  religious  rites,  to  follow  the  cuftoms  of  his  country. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  taught,  that  the  merit  of  all  religious  offerings 
depends  upon  the  charadter  of  the  worffiipper,  and  that  the  gods 
take  pleafure  in  the  facrifices  of  none  but  the  truly  pious.  “ The 
man,”  fays  he,  “ who  honours  the  gods  according  to  his  ability, 
ought  to  be  cheerful,  and  hope  for  the  greateft  bleffings  : for,  from 
whom  may  we  reafonably  entertain  higher  expedtations,  than  from 
thofe  who  are  moft  able  to  ferve  us  ? or  how  can  we  fecure  their 
kindnefs,  but  by  pleafmg  them  or,  how  pleafe  them  better,  than  by 
obedience* 

Concerning  the  human  foul,  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  according  to 
Xenophon,  was,  that  it  is  allied  to  the  divine  being,  not  by  a partici- 
pation of  effence,  but  by  a fimilarity  of  nature  ; that  man  excels  all 
other  animals  in  the  faculty  of  reafon,  and  that  the  exigence  of  good 
men  will  be  continued  after  death,  in  a ftate  in  which  they  w’ill  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  their  virtue  k Although  it  appears  that,  on  this 
latter  topic,  Socrates  was  not  wholly  free  from  uncertainty,  the  con- 
folation  which  he  profeffed  to  derive  from  this  fource  in  the  imme- 
diate profpedl  of  death,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt,  that  he  enter- 
tained a real  belief  and  expedtation  of  immortality.  The  dodlrine 
which  Cicero  afcribes  to  Socrates,  on  this  head,  is,  that  the  human 
foul  is  a divine  principle,  which,  when  it  paffes  out  of  the  body,  re- 
turns to  heaven ; and  that  this  paffage  is  moft  eafy  to  thofe  who  have, 
in  this  life,  made  the  greateft  progrefs  in  virtue  k 

The  fyftem  of  morality,  which  Socrates  made  it  the  bufinefs  of 
his  life  to  teach,  was  raifed  upon  the  firm-  bafis  of  religion.  The  firft 

® Mem,  1.  iv.  ‘‘  Ibid.  ' Xen.  Mem,  1,  i.  * Lelius,  c.  iv. 
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principles  of  virtuous  condud:,  which  are  common  to  all  mankind, 
are,  according  to  this  excellent  moralifl,  laws  of  God : and  the  con- 
clulive  argument  by  which  he  fupports  this  opinion  is,  that  no  man 
departs  from  thefe  principles  with  impunity.  “ It  is  frequently 
poffible,”  fays  he,  for  men  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  the  penalty 
of  human  laws,  but  no  man  can  be  unjuft,  or  ungrateful,  without 
fu'ffering  for  his  crime  : hence,  I conclude,  that  thefe  laws  muft  have 
proceeded  from  a more  excellent  legiilator  than  man  Socrates 
taught,  that  true  felicity  is  not  to  be  derived  from  external  polTeflions, 
but  from  wifdom,  which  confifts  in  the  knowledge  and  pradice 
of  virtue;  that  the  cultivation  of  virtuous  manners  is  neceftarily 
attended  with  pleafure,  as  well  as  profit ; that  the  honeft  man  alone 
is  happy ; and  that  it  is  abfurd  to  attempt  to  feparate  things,  which 
are  in  nature  fo  clofely  united  as  virtue  and  intereft. 

But  it  is  impoftible,  in  detached  fentences,  to  give  the  reader  any 
tolerable  idea  of  the  moral  dodrine  of  Socrates.  We  muft  there- 
fore refer  him,  on  this  head,  to  that  valuable  treafure  of  antient 
wifdom.  The  Memorabilia  of  Socrates;  a work  in  which  he 
will  find  his  original  converfations  on  many  interefting  topics,  related 
with  that  beautiful  fimplicity,  which  diftinguiflies  the  writings  of 
Xenophon’’. 

The  followers  of  Socrates  may  be  divided  into  three  clafies.  The 
Firft  Clafs  confifts  of  fuch  as  were  neither  philofophers  by  profefiion, 
nor  addided  to  the.  ftudy  of  philofophy,  but  attended  upon  Socrates 
as  a moral  preceptor,  for  the  purpofe  of  correding  and  improving 
their  manners.  Among  thefe  were  feveral  young  men  of  the  firft 
rank  in  Athens,  particularly  Alcibiades  and  Critias  h In  this  clafs 
may  alfo  be  placed  the  poets  Euenes  and  Euripides,  and  the  orators 
Lyfias  and  Ifocrates.  The  Second  Clafs  included  all  thofe  who, 
after  his  death,  became  founders  of  particular  feds,  and,  though 
they  differed  from  each  other  greatly,  were  united  under  the 

^ Mem.  1.  iv. 

Conf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1. 1,  p.417.  L iii.  p.  478.  l.v.  p.  S94.  Cic.  Olf.  1.  f. 
c.  3.  Max.  Tyr.  Dill',  xi.  Stob.  Serni.  i.  3.  28,  &c.  Ant.  & ^lax.  Serin.  53,  5cc. 

* Xen.  Mem.  1.  i. 
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general  appellation  of  Socratic  philofophers.  Thefe  were  Ariftip- 
pus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  fed; ; Phaedo,  of  the  Eliac; 
Euclid,  of  the  Megaric ; Plato,  of  the  Academic ; and  Antif- 
thenes,  of  the  Cynic ; whofe  hiftory  will  be  diftindly  related  in 
the  fequel  of  this  work.  The  Third  Clafs  comprehends  thofe  dif- 
ciples  of  Socrates,  who,  though  their  names  are  found  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  philofophers,  did  not  inilitute  any  new  fed.  Among 
thefe  Xenophon,  .^Efchines,  Simon,  and  Cebes,  have  fufficient  cele- 
brity to  claim  fome  notice  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Socratic  School. 

Xenophon  % an  Athenian,  born  in  the  third  year  of  the  eighty- 
fecond  Olympiad'’,  was  unqueftionably  one  of  the  mod  refpedable 
charaders  among  the  difciples  of  Socrates.  He  ftridly  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  his  mafter  in  adion  as  well  as  opinion,  and  employ- 
ed philofophy,  not  to  furnidi  him  with  the  means  of  oftentation, 
but  to  qualify  him  for  the  offices  of  public  and  private  life,  Whild 
he  was  a youth,  Socrates,  druck  with  his  external  appearance  (for 
he  regarded  a fair  form  as  a probable  indication  of  a well-propor- 
tioned mind)  determined  to  admit  him  into  the  number  of  his  pupils. 
Meeting  him  by  accident  in  a narrow  paffiage,  the  philofopher  put 
forth  his  daff  acrofs  the  path,  and  dopping  him,  alked,  where  thofe 
things  were  to  be  purchafed,  which  are  neceflary  to  human  life. 
Xenophon  appearing  at  a lofs  for  a reply  to  this  unexpeded  faluta- 
tion,  Socrates  proceeded  to  aik  him,  where  honed  and  good  men 
were  to  be  found.  Xenophon  dill  hefitating,  Socrates  faid  to  him. 

Follow  me,  and  learn.”  From  that  time  Xenophon  became  a dif- 
cipie  of  Socrates,  and  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  that  moral  wifdom, 
for  which  his  mader  was  fo  eminent. 

Xenophon  accompanied  Socrates  in  the  Peloponnelian  war,  and 
fought  courageoufly  in  defence  of  his  country  % He  afterwards  en- 
tered into  the  arm.y  of  Cyrus,  as  a private  volunteer,  in  his  expedi- 
tion againd  his  brother.  This  enterprize  proving  unfortunate, 
Xenophon,  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  advifed  his  fellow  foldiers, 
rather  to  trud  to  their  own  bravery,  than  furrender  themfelves  to 

* Laert.  1.  ii.  § 49,  &c.  Suidas.  ^ B.  C.  450.  ‘ Strabo,  1,  x.  p.  402. 
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the  victor,  and  to  attempt  a retreat  into  their  own  country.  They 
liftened  to  his  advice ; and,  having  had  many  proofs  of  his  wifdom 
as  well  as  courage,  they  gave  him  the  command  of  the  army,  in  the 
room  of  Proxenus  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  In  this  command  he 
acquired  great  glory  by  the  prudence  and  firmnefs  with  which  he 
conduced  them  back,  through  the  midfl  of  innumerable  dangers, 
into  their  own  country.  The  particulars  of  this  memorable  adventure 
are  related  by  Xenophon  himfelf  in  his  Retreat  of  the  ’Ten  Thoufand*. 
After  his  return  into  Greece,  he  joined  Agefilaus,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  fought  v/ith  him  againft  the  Thebans  in  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Chaeronea'’.  The  Athenians,  difpleafed  at  this  alliance,  brought  a 
public  accufation  againfl  him  for  his  former  condudl  in  engaging  in 
the  fervice  of  Cyrus,  and  condemned  him  to  exile.  The  Spartans, 
upon  this,  took  Xenophon,  as  an  injured  man,  under  their  protedion, 
and  provided  him  a comfortable  retreat  at  Scilluntes  in  Elea.  Here, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children,  he  remained  feveral  years,  and  palled 
his  time  in  the  fociety  of  his  friends,  and  in  writing  thofe  hidorical 
works  which  have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  A war  at  length 
arofe  between  the  Spartans  and  Eleans ; and  Xenophon  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Lepreus,  where  his  elded  fon  had  fettled.  He  afterwards 
removed,  with  his  whole  flimily,  to  Corinth,  where,  in  the  fird  year 
of  the  hundred  and  fifth  Olympiad  % he  finiflied  his  days''. 

The  integrity,  the  piety,  the  moderation  of  Xenophon,  rendered 
him  an  ornament  to  the  Socratic  fchool,  and  proved  how  much  he 
liad  profited  by  the  precepts  of  his  mader.  His  whole  military  con- 
dud:  difcovered  an  admirable  union  of  wifdom  and  valour.  And  his 
writings,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  have  aftorded,  to  all  fucceeding 
ages,  one  of  the  mod  perfed  models  of  purity,  fimplicity  and  har- 
mony of  language%  abound  with  fentiments  truly  Socratic.  By  his 
wife,  Phitefia,  Xenophon  had  two  fons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus;  the 
former  of  whom  fell  with  glory  in  the  battle  of  Man  tinea.  The 
news  of  his  death  arriving  whild  his  father  was  offering  facrifice,  he 

® Cyri  Expeditio,  paffim. 

**  C.  Nepos  in  Agef.  c.  i.  Pint,  in  Agef.  Xen.  in  Agef.  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  387. 
Laert.  * B.  C.  360.  Laert.  ® Cic.  Orat.  c,  19. 
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took  off  the  crown  from  his  head,  faying,  with  a hgh,  “ I knew 
that  my  fon  was  mortal but  v/hen  he  was  told,  that  he  had  fought 
bravely,  and  died  with  honour,  he  again  put  on  the  crown,  and 
finiflied  the  facrifice^.  His  works  are.  Memoirs  of  Socrates  y Apology- 
for  Socrates  Of  the  Affairs  of  Greece  ; 'The  Expeditio?t  of  Cyrus  The 
Infiitutio7i  of  Cyrus  ; The  Ba?iquet  •,  OfOeCono?nics  Of  Tyranny  j Praife 
of  Ageflaus  •,  Of  the  Republic  of  Athens  ; Of  the  Republic  and  Laws  of 
Sparta  3 Of  Taxes  3 Of  the  Office  of  Ivlafer  of  Horje  3 Of  Htmting 

iEscHiNES,  an  Athenian  of  low  birth,  difcovered  an  early  thirfl 
after  knowledge,  and,  though  oppreffed  by  poverty,  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  purfuit  of  wifdom  under  the  tuition  of  Socrates  h When  he 
f rft  became  his  difciple,  he  told  Socrates,  that  the  only  thing  with 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  prefen t him,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  kindnefs  in  inftrudting  him,  was  himfelf.  Socrates  replied,  that 
he  accepted,  and  valued  the  prefent,  but  that  he  hoped  to  render  it 
more  valuable  by  culture.  He  adhered  to  his  mafter  with  unalterable 
fidelity  and  perfeverance,  and  enjoyed  his  particular  friendfhip. 

Having  fpent  many  years  in  Athens,  without  being  able  to  rife 
above  the  poverty  of  his  birth,  he  determined,  after  the  example  of 
Plato,  and  others,  to  vifit  the  Court  of  Dionyfius^,  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
cily, who  was  at  this  time,  either  through  vanity  or  jealoufy,  a ge- 
neral patron  of  philofophers.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Syracufe,  though 
flighted,  on  account  of  his  pcWerty,  by  Plato,  he  was  introduced  to 
the  prince  by  Ariflippus,  and  was  liberally  rewarded  for  his  Socratic 
dialogues.  He  remained  in  Sicily  till  the  expulfion  of  the  tyrant, 
and  then  returned  to  Athens.  Here,  not  daring  to  become  a public 
rival  of  Plato  or  Ariflippus,  he  taught  philofophy  in  private,  and 
received  payment  for  his  inflrud:ions.  Afterwards,  in  order  to  pro^ 
vide  himfelf  with  a more  plentiful  fubfiflence,  he  appeared  as  a 
public  orator  3 and  Demofthenes,  probably  becaufe  he  was  jealous- 
of  his  abilities  (for  he  excelled  in  eloquence)  became  his  opponent. 
Befides  orations  and  epiflles,  iSifchines  wrote  feven  Socratic  dia- 

* iElian.  Hift.  V.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Aul.  Cell.  1.  xiv.  c.  3,  Athasn.  1.  xi.  p.  504. 

*’  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  72. 

’ Laert,  1.  ii.  § 60.  Sen,  de  Benef,  1.  i.  c,  8.  •’  Plut,  de  cohib,  Ira. 
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logues  in  the  true  fpirit  of  his  mafter,  on  temperance,  moderation, 
humanity,  integrity,  and  other  virtues.  Of  thefe  only  three  are 
extanth 

Simon,  another  difciple  of  Socrates,  was  by  occupation  a leather- 
drelTer  in  Athens,  His  lliop  being  frequently  vifited  by  Socrates 
and  his  friends,  he  vv^rote  down  many  converfations  which  pafTed  in 
his  hearing,  and  afterwards  made  them  public.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  publilhed  Socratic  dialogues ; but  none  of  his 
pieces  are  extant.  So  much  value  did  this  man  fet  upon  freedom  of 
inquiry,  that  when  Pericles  invited  him  to  refide  with  him,  under 
the  promife  of  an  ample  recompence,  he  refufed,  faying,  that  he 
would  not  fell  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  his  mind  at  any  price  \ 

The  name  of  Cebes,  a Theban,  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  on  ac- 
count of  his  beautiful  allegory,  entitled,  yf  PiSfure  of  Hiwian  Life. 
This  piece,  which  is  hill  extant,  in  its  moral  fpirit  and  charadler 
is  truly  Socratic,  but  contains  fome  fentiments,  which  appear  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Pythagorean  fchooP. 

About  this  time  flouriflied  Timon  of  Athens,  fo  famous  for  the 
whimhcal  feverity  of  his  temper,  and  his  hatred  of  mankind"^.  His 
charadler  has  given  birth  to  many  humourous  pieces 

® Ed.  ClericI  Amftelod.  lyil.  Fabr.  Bibl,  Gr,  v.  i.  p.  785. 

^ Laert.  l.ii.  § 122.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v,  i.  p.  734. 

' Laert.  ii.  § 125.  Suidas.  Plato  in  Phaed. 

^ Laert.  l.Ix.  §112.  Suidas.  Plut.  in  Anton,  et  Alcib,  Cic.Tufc,  Q.  l.lv.c.2. 
Plin.  Hift.  N.  1.  vii.  c.  ig.  Lucian  in  Timone. 

*■  Vidend.  Jonf.  de  Script.  Plill:.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  2,  14,  18.  Clerici  Sylva  Phil.  c.  3. 
Boerner  Menzer  Difli  de  Socrate.  La  Vie  de  Socr.  par  M.  Charpentier.  Cooper’s 
Life  of  Socrates.  Fraquier.  DiiT.  de  Socr.  ap.  Mem.  Acad.  Infcrip.  t.  vi.  Potter’s 
Arch.  l.i.  c.  g.  Petav.  Rat.  Temp,  p.  i.  l.iii.  c.  8.  Efchenbach.  de  Sympof.  Sap; 
DifT.  Ac.  V.  Prideaux  Hift.  v.  i.  p.  511.  Theodoret.  Therapeut.  1.  xii.  Salv.  de 
Gub.  Dei.  1.  vii.  Tertull.  Apol.  Le  Clerc,  Bib,  Ch.  t.  22.  p.  426.  Cleric.  Log. 
p.  iv.  c.  g.  Crouz.  p.  iv.  c.  7.  Perraltii  Parall.  des  Anc.  et  des  Mod.  t.  iv.  p,  I3g. 
Heuman.  Aft. Ph.  v.  i.  p,  473.  Murat.  Orat.  p.  381.  Lipfii  Manud.  Stoic.  DilT.  18. 
Parker  de  Deo.  Difp.  4.  Cafaubon  de  Enthuf.  Heinfil  Orat.  de  Socr.  Huet.  de  la 
Foiblefle,  &c,  l.i.  c.4.  Reiman.  Hift.  Ath.  c.  21.  Cudworth.  c,  iv.  §23.  Zim- 
merm.  Amoen.  Lit.  t.  xi.  p.  122.  Rep.  des  Lett,  t,  vi.  p.  186.  Vavaibr  de  Ludic. 
Dift.  Op.  p.  8.  BafnagcHift.  des  Juifs,  t.  iii.  c.  20,  Olearius  de  Gepio  Soc.  apud 

Stanley. 
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Stanley,  Hift.  Phil,  Aug.  de  Civ,  Dei.  1.  viii.  c.  14.  Naudaei  Apol,  Mag,  c.  13, 
N.  Kreigh  DiC  de  Elog.  Soph.  Jen.  1702.  Mornseus  de  Ver.  Rel.  c.  33.  VofT.  de 
Hift.  Gr.  I.  i.  c.  5.  StoIIii  Hift.  Ph.  Mor.  Gent.  §48,  MafcSrdi  DifT.  Mor.  inCg'^ 
betis  Tab.  De  Titnon.  Mifc,  Lipf.  t.  iii,  Obf.  57. 


■CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  CYRENAIC  SECT. 


From  the  fchool  of  Socrates  many  fe6ts  arofe,  who,  though 
they  held  opinions  effentially  different  from  each  other,  and 
though  moft  of  them  deviated  widely  from  the  fimplicity  of  their 
mailer’s  dodlrine,  neverthelefs  affed:ed  to  call  themfelves  Socratic 
philofophers^.  Of  thefe,  fome  were  of  fhort  duration  and  little 
note  j others  obtained  great  diflin<flion  and  permanency,  and  after- 
wards fpread  into  new  branches.  The  inferior  fedls  in  the  IONIC 
fucceifion  were,  the  Cyrenaic,  the  Megaric,  and  the  Eliac 
or  Eretriac.  Thofe  of  higher  celebrity,  were  the  Academic,  and 
the  Cynic,  from  which  latter  arofe  the  Peripatetic,  and  the 
Stoic. 

The  Cyrenaic  Sect  was  founded  by  Ariflippus,  and  derived 
its  name  from  his  native  city,  Cyrene  in  Africa. 

Of  the  defcent  and  early  education  of  Aristippus  little  is 
known:  but,  that  his  father  was  a man  of  fome  diflindion,  may 
be  conjedured  from  his  having  fent  his  fon  to  the  Olympic  games, 
and  fupported  him  at  Athens,  as  a pupil  of  Socrates  \ This  would 
alfo  be  confirmed  by  the  incident  to  which  Horace  alludes,  when 
he  fays% 

* CIc.  de  Oratore,  1.  ili.  c.  16.  ’’  Laert.  I.  ii.  § 65,  Skc. 

' Sat.  2.  iii.  99. 
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Quid  fimile  ifti 

Grsecus  Ariftippus  ? qui  fervos  projicere  aurum 
In-  media  juflit  Lybia,  quia  tardius  irent 
Propter  onus  fegnes,  &c 

were  it  credible,  that  a man  who  was  always  fond  of  wealth  and 
fplendor  fhould  order  his  fervant,  on  a journey,  to  throw  away 
his  money,  in  order  to  lighten  his  burden.  Whilfl  Ariftippus 
was  attending  the  Olympic  games,  he  heard  reports  concerning  the 
wifdom  of  Socrates'’,  which  infpired  him  with  an  impatient  defire  of 
becoming  one  of  his  difciples,  and  immediately  took  up  his  refidence  in 
Athens.  On  his  firft  arrival,  he  made  Socrates  an  offer  of  money,  as 
a gratuity  for  the  privilege  of  attending  his  inftruftions;  but  thephilofo- 
pher,  after  his  ufual  manner,  refufed  it.  Admitted  among  the  number 
of  his  followers,  Ariftippus  difcovered  fuch  marks  of  ability,  and  made 
fo  rapid  a progrefs  in  knowledge,  that  he  was,  for  fome  time,  cfteem- 
ed  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Socratic  fchool,  and  raifed  no 
fmall  degree  of  envy  among  his  fellow  difciples.  But  his  mind  was 
too  frivolous,  and  probably  his  education  had  been  too  luxurious, 
to  permit  him  heartily  to  adopt  the  principles,  and  imbibe  the 
fpirit,  of  his  mafter.  After  a long  period  of  reftraint,  his  natural 
temper,  or  early  habits,  prevailed,  and  he  difcovered  a fondnefs 
for  exterior  ornament,  and  effeminate  indulgence,  which  gave 
much  offence  to  Socrates  and  his  friends.  This  propenfity  in  Arif- 
tippus, and  his  mafter’s  earneft  defire  to  corredt  it,  are  illuftrated 
in  a beautiful  dialogue  preferved  by  Xenophon'.  The  freedom 
of  his  manners  at  length  became  fo  difpleafing  to  the  fedt  with 
which  he  was  connedted,  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
Athens. 

Ariftippus  now  vifited  the  ifland  of  iTgina,  and  there  met  witli 
the  celebrated  Lais'*,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Corinth.  A ftorm 

® When  Ariftippus  on  the  Lybian  wafte 
Commands  his  Haves,  becaufc  it  flay’d  their  hafte, 

To  throw  away  his  gold,  Sec. 

Pint,  de  Curiofitate.  ‘ Mem.  I.  ii. 

Qic.  Ep,  Fam.  ix.  26.  Athaen.  1.  v.  p,  216.  xli.  p.  554.  xiii.  p.  599* 

arifing. 
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arifing,  on  his  paflage  thither,  which  fomewhat  difconcerted  him, 
one  of  the  crew  faid  to  him,  “ Why  are  you  philofophers  afraid, 
when  we  illiterate  feamen  fear  nothing?”  ‘‘Becaufe,”  replied  Arif- 
tippus,  “ we  have  more  to  lofe^”  In  his  way  from  Corinth  to 
Afia,  he  was  fhipwrecked  upon  the  iiland  of  Rhodes.  Accidentally 
obferving,  as  he  came  on  fhore,  a geometrical  diagram  drawn  upon 
the  fand,  he  faid  to  his  companions,  “ Take  courage,  I fee  the  foot- 
fteps  of  men'’”.  When  they  arrived  at  the  principal  town  of  the 
iOand,  the  philofopher  foon  found  means  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  procured  an  hofpitable  reception  for  himfelf 
and  his  fellow  travellers : a fa6t  which  confirms  one  of  this  philofo- 
pher’s  aphorifms;  if  you  afk  wdiat  advantage  a man  of  learning 
has  above  one  who  is  illiterate,  fend  them  together  among  Grangers, 
and  you  will  fee. 

After  fome  interval,  we  find  Ariflippus  in  the  court  of  Dionyfius, 
tyrant  of  Sicily.  Here  he  incurred  much  odium  from  Plato  and 
other  philofophers,  by  countenancing  the  luxury  and  vanity  of 
the  prince.  He  pofTefTed  a verfatility  of  difpofition,  and  polite- 
nefs  of  manners,  which,  whilfl  they  enabled  him  to  accommodate 
himfelf  to  every  fituation — 

Omnis  Ariflippum  decuit  color,  et  flatus,  et  res*  * — — 

eminently  qualified  him  for  the  eafy  gaiety  of  a court.  Per- 
fectly free  from  the  referve  and  haughtinefs  of  the  preceptorial 
chair,  he  ridiculed  the  fingularities  which  were  afteCted  by  other 
philofophers,  particularly  the  flately  gravity  of  Plato,  and  the 
rigid  abftinence  of  Diogenes'*.  On  a public  feflival,  he  appear- 
ed in  a rich  and  fplendid  drefs,  and  converted  and  danced  like 
a courtier.  Thefe  captivating  manners,  united  with  a wonder- 

^ Aul.  Gell.  1.  xix.  c.  I.  JEVizn  Hift.  Var.  1.  ix.  20. 

Laert.  Vitruv.  Archit.  1,  vi.  Galen  in  Protrept.  c.  5.  Diod,  Sic.  1.  xiv,  p.  2^8. 

' Pint,  in  Dione.  Suidas.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  xvii.  23. 

* Yet  Ariftippus  every  drefs  became. 

In  every  various  ftate  of  life  the  fame. 

Laert.  I.  ii.  § 62,  7. 
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ful  power  of  managing  the  humours  of  the  tyrant,  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  royal  favour.  The  reft  of  the  philofo- 
phers,  who  found  themfelves  counterafted  in  their  attempts  to 
fubdue  the  ftubborn  mind  of  Dionyhus  to  the  feverity  of  their 
difcipline,  and  who  were,  perhaps,  fecretly  mortified  by  negledt, 
beheld  this  rifing  favourite  with  envy.  Although  it  is  impoftible 
wholly  to  exculpate  Ariftippus  from  the  charge  of  libertinifm,  it 
feems  not  unreafonable  to  impute  to  the  jealoufy  of  rivalihiip 
many  of  thofe  tales,  to  the  difcredit  of  this  philofopher,  which 
have  been  fo  induftrioufly  propagated  both  by  antient  and  modern 
writers. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  before  the  expulfion  of  Dionyfius, 
Ariftippus,  with  the  reft  of  the  philofophers,  left  Syracufe.  AJifchines, 
who  had  remained  in  Sicily  till  after  the  exile  of  the  tyrant,  upon 
his  return  to  Athens,  found  him  teaching  in  this  feat  of  the  mules  \ 
But  how  long  he  remained  in  Greece ; whether  he  ever  returned 
into  his  own  country;  in  what  manner,  and  when  he  died,  are 
circumftances  concerning  which  we  have,  at  this  day,  no  certain 
information. 

The  particulars,  which  have  been  related,  may  fuffice  to  afford 
us  fome  idea  of  the  charadter  of  Ariftippus.  If  his  natural  dif- 
pohtion  leaned  more  ftrongly  towards  pleafure  than  was  confiftent 
with  the  ftridtnefs  of  Socratic  morals,  he  muft,  neverthelefs,  be 
allowed  the  credit  of  elegant  manners,  a thirft  after  knowledge, 
ready  wit,  and  an  ingenuous  temper.  Of  this  latter  quality  we 
have  an  example,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  reconciled  himfelf 
to  his  friend  ^fehines,  who  had  offended  him.  In  the  midft 
of  a difpute  between  them,  which  was  growing  violent,  Let  us 
give  over,”  faid  he,  “ and  be  friends,  before  we  make  ourfelves 
the  talk  of  fervants:  we  have  quarrelled,  it  is  true;  but  I,  as  your 
fenior,  have  a right  to  claim  the  precedency  in  the  reconciliation.” 
iTfehines  accepted  the  generous  propofal,  and  acknowledged  his 
fuperior  merit.  The  following  repartees  may  deferve  to  be  feledled 
from  many  others,  as  fpecimens  of  this  philofopher’s  ingenuity. 


VoL.  I. 


Laert,  I.  ii.  § 62. 
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In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Dionyfms,  why- he  vifited  his  court, 
Ariftippus  laid,  To  give  what  I have,  and  to  receive  what  I 
have  not.”  His  friend  Polyxenus  happening  to  call  upon  him 
when  great  preparations  were  making  for  an  entertainment,  entered 
into  a long  difcourfe  againft  luxury:  Ariidippus  grew  tired  with 
his  harangue,  and  invited  him  to  flay  and  fup  with  him;  Polyxenus 
accepted  the  invitation:  “ I perceive  then,”  faid  Ariftippus,  it  is 
not  the  luxury  of  my  table  that  offends  you,  but  the  expence.”  To 
one  who  was  boafling  of  his  fkill  and  activity  in  fwimming  he 
faid,  “ Are  you  not  afhamed  to  value  yourfelf  upon  that,  which 
every  dolphin  can  do  better.?”  When  he  was  afked,  what  he  had 
gained  by  philofophy  ? he  replied,  “ A capacity  of  converfing, 
without  embarraffment,  with  all  claffes  of  men.”  A wealthy  citizen 
complaining  that  Ariflippus,  in  requiring  five  hundred  drachmas 
for  the  inftrudion  of  his  fon,  had  demanded  as  much  as  would 
purchafe  a flave ; Purchafe  one,  then,  with  the  money,”  faid  the 
philofopher,  “ and  you  will  be  mafter  of  two^.” 

Several  maxims  and  obfervations  are  afcribed  to  Ariflippus, 
which  are  not  unworthy  of  the  Socratic  fchool;  for  example:  If 
there  were  no  laws,  a wife  man  would  live  honeflly.  It  is  better 
to  be  poor,  than  illiterate ; for  the  poor  man  only  wants  money, 
the  illiterate  want  the  diflinguiflaing  charaders  of  human  nature. 
The  houfes  of  the  wealthy  are  frequented  by  philofophers,  for 
the  fame  reafon  for  which  thofe  of  the  fick  are  frequented  by 
phyficians.  The  truly  learned  are  not  they  who  read  much, 
but  they  who  read  what  is  ufeful.  Young  people  fhould  be  taught 
thofe  things,  which  will  be  ufeful  to  them  when  they  become 
menk 

Ariflippus,  however,  did  not  uniformly  adhere  to  the  excellent 
model  upon  which  thefe  maxims  were  framed.  F rom  the  imperfed 
accounts  which  remain  of  his  dodrine,  it  appears  that  he  was 
eminently  the  preceptor  of  pleafure.  He  agreed  with  Socrates 
in  difmiffing,  as  wholly  unprofitable,  all  thofe  fpeculations  which 
have  no  connedion  with  the  condud  of  life.  He  compared  thofe 

^ Laert.  *’  Ibid. 
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philofophers  who  negled;ed  moral  fcience,  in  the  purfuit  of  that 
which  is  purely  fpeculative,  to  Penelope’s  fuitors,  who  preferred 
the  handmaid  to  the  miftrefs  h The  difbinguifhing  tenets  of  his 
lyftem,  as  far  as  they  can  be  collected  from  the  cafual,  and  perhaps 
unfair  reprefentations  of  prejudiced  contemporaries,  and  from  the 
adulterated  and  vague  reports  of  later  writers,  are  as  follows  : 

Perceptions  alone  are  certain;  of  the  external  objeits  wdiich 
produce  them,  we  know  nothing.  No  one  can  be  affured,  that 
the  perception  excited  in  his  mind  by  any  external  objedl  is  hmilar  to 
that  which  is  excited  by  the  fame  objedt  in  the  mind  of  another 
perfonk  Human  nature  is  fubjedt  to  two  contrary  affedtions,  pain 
and  pleafure,  the  one  a harili,  the  other  a gentle  emotion.  The 
emotions  of  pleafure,  though  they  may  differ  in  degree,  or  in 
the  objedl  Vv^hich  excites  them,  are  the  fame  in  all  animals,  and 
univerfally  create  defire.  Tliofe  of  pain  are,  in  like  manner, 
effentially  the  fame,  and  univerfally  create  averlion.  Happinefs 
confiils  not  in  tranquillity  or  indolence,  but  in  a pleafing  agitation 
of  the  mind,  or  adtive  enjoyment.  Pleafure  is  the  ultimate  objedt 
of  human  purfuit;  it  is  only  in  fubferviency  to  this,  that  fame, 
friendfliip,  and  even  virtue,  are  to  be  delired.  All  crimes  are 
venial  becaufe  never  committed  but  through  the  immediate  impulfe 
of  paffion.  Nothing  is  juft  or  unjufl  by  nature,  but  by  cuftom 
and  law.  The  bufnefs  of  philofophy  is  to  regulate  the  fenfes, 
in  that  manner  which  will  render  them  mofl  produdtive  of  pleafure. 
Since  pleafure  is  to  be  derived,  not  from  the  paft  or  the  future, 
but  the  prefen t,  a wife  man  will  take  care  to  enjoy  the  prefent 
hour,  and  will  be  indifferent  to  life  or  death'. 

It  would  have  been  wonderful  if  fo  indulgent  a fyflem  of  morals 
had  not  obtained  fome  admirers;  but  it  would  have  been  more 
wonderful,  if  a fyflem,  which  only  provided  for  the  gratification 
of  the  fenfes  and  the  felfifh  paffions,  and  left  human  nature  deflitute 

* Laert.  1.  ii.  §79,80.  Arlft.  Met.  1.  ii.  c.  21. 

Sextus  Emp.  adv.  Math.  I.  vii.  § igi.  Cic.  in  Lucullo,  c.  7.  Acad.  CK  !•  ir. 

c-7- 

*=  Laert.  1.  ii.  § 92 — 5*  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  Ii.  c.  71.  1.  v.  c.  128.  Tufc.  Q.  !•  i'i. 
c.  13.  ii.  c.  6.  De  OfEc.  iii.  33.  Athsen.  1.  xii.p.  544.  iElian.Var.  Hift.  l.xiv.  §6, 
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of  its  nobleft  ornaments  and  higheil  pleafures,  had  not  foon  fallen 
into  the  contempt  which  it  deferved. 

After  the  death  of  Ariftippus,  his  dodrine  was  profeffed  and 
taught  by  his  daughter  Arete,  a woman  of  learning  and  ability, 
fufficient  to  give  her  a place  in  the  catalogue  of  philofophers^ 

Among  the  more  eminent  difciples  of  this  fchool  was  He  ge  si  as. 
His  temper  was  too  gloomy  to  find  enjoyment  upon  his  mafter’s 
plan,  and  his  principles  furnifhed  him  with  no  other  fources  of 
happinefs.  He  was  fo  thoroughly  diffatisfied  with  life  that  he 
thought  it  the  only  concern  of  man  to  avoid  mifery,  and  wrote  a 
book  to  prove,  that  death,  as  the  cure  of  all  evil,  is  the  greatefl 
good.  Hence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  advo- 

cate for  death  k * 

Another  follower  of  Ariftippus  was  Anicerris,  a Cyrenian. 
He  fo  far  receded  from  the  dodlrine  of  his  mafter,  as  to  acknowledge 
the  merit  of  filial  piety,  friendfhip,  and  patriotifm,  and  to  allow 
that  a wife  man  might  retain  the  pofleffion  of  himfelf  in  the  midfl 
of  external  troubles;  but,  he  inherited  fo  much  of  his  frivolous 
tafle,  as  to  value  himfelf  upon  the  mofl  trivial  accomplifliments, 
particularly  upon  his  dexterity  in  being  able  to  drive  a chariot  twice 
round  a courfe  in  the  fame  ring  h 

Theodores,  a difciple  of  Anicerris,  for  the  freedom  with  which 
he  fpoke  concerning  the  gods,  was  fligmatifed  with  the  name  of 
Atheift,  and  banifhed  from  Cyrene  h He  took  refuge  in  Athens ; 
but  his  impiety  would  here  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  not  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  who,  at  that  time,  had  great  influence  over  the 

a Laert.  1.  ii.  §.  86.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  iv.  p.  523. 

Laert.  l.ii.  §9^,5.  Cic.  Tufc.  Qu.  1.  i.  c.  34.  Val.  Max.  1.  vill.  c.  9. 

* The  paflage  of  Laertius,  here  referred  to,  is  manifeftly  corrupted.  The  words, 
Tnv  'Ti  Kom  rty  hm  tov  Oavarov  “ death  and  life  are  equally  eligible”— are  in- 

confiftent  with  what  is  juft  before  faid  of  Hegefias.  Cafaubon  ingenioufly  connedfs 
the  words,  tyiv  te  fwijr,  with  the  preceding  claufe,  and  reads  the  paflage  thus : wra  dvu- 
ma^Klov  mat  t«v  wh'aifj(.ovlav  riiv  oe  Tov  Se  Zavalov  “ Since  there  is  no  real  happi^ 

nets  in  life,  death  is  to  be  preferred.” 

' Laert.  1.  ii.  § 87.  Suidas  in  Anicerr.  ’ 

«•  Laert.  1.  ii.  § 98 — 102.  Suidas.  Bayle. 
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Athenians,  interpofed  in  his  favour.  Under  his  protedion,  he  gain- 
ed accefs  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagis.  Venturing,  after  a long 
interval,  to  return  to  Athens,  it  is  related,  that  he  fuffered  death  by 
hemlock  : but  whether  his  offence  was,  in  reality,  atheifm,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  merely  contempt  of  the  Grecian  fuperftitions,  has  been 
much  difputed.  Sextus  Empiricus  ® joins  Theodorus  with  Eumerus, 
and  others,  who  maintained,  that  they  who  were  eifeemed  gods, 
were  men,  who  had  pofTeffed  great  powder  on  earth;  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus " expreffes  his  furprife  that  Eumerus,  Nicanor,  Diagoras, 
Theodorus,  and  others,  who  had  lived  virtuoufly,  fhould  be  pro- 
nounced atheifls  for  their  oppofition  to  gentile  polytheifm  ^ If 
thefe  teflimonies  be  not  fufhcient  to  remove  all  fufpicion  of  atheifm 
from  the  character  of  Theodorus,  it  may  at  leaf!  ferve  to  prevent  any 
pofitive  decifion  againft  him.  The  fame  remark  may  be  applied  to 
Eumerus,  who  flouriflied  in  the  time  of  Caffander  the  Younger,  king 
of  Macedonia,  concerning  whom  it  is  related,  that  he  undertook 
longjournies  in  order  to  afcertain  the  places  of  the  death  and  burial 
of  the  gods,  and  particularly  that,  in  the  ifland  of  Panchaia,  in  the 
Southern  ocean,  he  faw.  a pillar  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Triphylius,  on 
which  the  memorable  adlions  of  that  deity  were  infcribed 

Among  the  followers  of  Theodorus  was  Bion,  of  Boryllhenes,  a 
man  of  low  extradion.  When  young  he  was  fold  as  a Have  to  an 
orator,  who  afterwards  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  left  him  large 
poffeffions.  Upon  this,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  He  had  feveral  preceptors,  but  chiefly  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  dodrine  of  Theodorus,  for  which  he  w'as  a pro- 
fefled  advocate,..  He  flouriflied  about  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth 
Olympiad'.  * 

The  fhort  duration  of  the  Cyrenaic  fed  was  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  remote  diftance  of  Cyrene  from  Greece,  the  chief  feat  of  learning 
and  philofophy  i in  part,  to  the  unbounded  latitude,  which  thefe 

* Adv.  Math.  1.  ixi  § 51*  * Protrept.  p.  24^ 

' Conf.  Ladant.  1.  i,  c.  12.  Minuc.  Fel.  06t.  c.  8.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  I.  I.  c.  14. 
Plut.  Plac.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

^ Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1.  42.  Plut.  de  If,  & Of.  Eufeb,  Prep.  1.  ii.  Clem.  Al.  loc.  cit. 

* Laert,  1.  iv.  § 46—5^.  * B.  C,  300, 
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pliilofophers  allowed  themfelves  in  practice  as  well  as  opinion;  and 
in  part,  to  the  rife  of  the  Epicurean  fedl,  which  taught  the  dodtrine 
of  pleafure  in  a more  philofophical  form 

* Vidend.  Adenzii  Ariftippi  Vet.  Hal.  1719.  Thomafii  Introd.  in  Phil.  Rat.  c.  vi. 
§ 6c.  Parker  de  Deo.  DilT.  p.  1,8.  Buddaeus  de  Sceptic.  Mor.  §g,  Themiflii 
Orat.  21.  Voir,  de  Idol.  Gent.  1.  i.  c.  r.  Reiman.  Hift.  Ath.  c.  24.  Mourges 
Plan,  de  Pyth.  t.  i.  c.  3.  Gaflend.  Synt.  Ph.  Epic.  p.  ii.  § i.  c.  3.  Stollii  Hift. 
Ph.  Mor.  § 55.  Buddaei  Thef.  de  Atheifm.  c.  i.  § 17.  Zimmerman.  Epift.  ad 
Nonn.  ap.  Mufseum.  Hift.  Brem.  v.  i.  VofT.  Hift.  Gr.  1.  i.  c.  ir.  Wowerius  dc 
Polymathia.  Bayle  in  Ariftipp.  &c. 
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TH  E fecond  fed,  which  fprung  from  the  fchool  of  Socrates, 
was  that  which  was  inftituted  by  Euclid  of  Megara,  called, 
from  the  place  which  gave  birth  to  its  founder,  the  Megaric  fed, 
and  from  its  difputatious  charader  the  Eriftic.  It  had  alfo  the  ap- 
pellation of  Dialedic ; not  becaufe  it  gave  rife  to  dialedics,  or  logical 
debates,  which  had  before  this  time  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  philo- 
fophers,  particularly  in  the  Eleatic  fchool;  but  becaufe  the  dif- 
courfes  and  writings  of  this  clafs  of  philofophers  commonly  took  the 
form  of  dialogue 

Euclid  of  Megara'',  endued  by  nature  with  a fubtle  and 
penetrating  genius,  early  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy. 
The  writings  of  Parmenides  firft  taught  him  the  art  of  difputation. 
Hearing  of  the  fame  of  Socrates,  Euclid  determined  to  attend  upon 

* Laert.  1.  ii.  § 106.  Cic.  Tufc.  Qu.  1.  ii. 

Laert.  ib.  Cic.  Qii.  Acad.  I.  iv,  c.  42,  Suidas. 
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his  mfLru<5lions,  and  for  this  purpofe  removed  from  Megara  to 
Athens.  Here  he  long  remained  a conftant  hearer,  and  zealous 
difciple,  of  the  Moral  Philofopher.  And  when,  in  confequence  of 
the  enmity  which  fubfifted  between  the  Athenians  and  Megarians,  a 
decree  was  palfed  by  the  former,  that  any  inhabitant  of  Megara,  who 
fhould  be  feen  in  Athens,  fhould  forfeit  his  life,  he  frequently  came 
to  Athens  by  night,  from  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  miles,  con- 
cealed in  a long  female  cloak  and  veil,  to  vifit  his  mailer*.  Not 
finding  his  natural  propenfity  to  difputation  fufficiently  gratified  in 
the  tranquil  method  of  philofophifing  adopted  by  Socrates,  he  fre- 
quently engaged  in  the  bufinefs  and  dilputes  of  the  civil  courts.  So- 
crates, who  defpifed  forenfic  contefls,  exprelfed  fome  dilfatisfiKflion 
with  his  pupil  for  indulging  a fondnels  for  controverfy  This  circum- 
llance  probably  proved  the  occafionof  a feparation  between  Euclid  and 
his  mafler ; for  we  find  him,  after  this  time,  at  the  head  of  a fchool 
in  Megara',  in  which  his  chief  employment  was,  to  teach  the  art  of 
difputation.  Debates  were  conducted  with  fo  much  vehemence 
among  his  pupils,  that  Timon  faid  of  Euclid,  that  he  had  carried  the 
madnefs  of  contention  from  Athens  to  Megarah  That  he  was, 
however,  capable  of  commanding  his  temper,  appears  from  his  reply 
to  his  brother,  who  in  a quarrel  had  faid,  “ Let  me  perilh  if  I be 
not  revenged  on  you and  Jet  me  perilli,”  returned  Euclid,  **  if 
I do  not  fubdue  your  refentment  by  forbearance,  and  make  you  love 
me  as  much  as  ever'.”  His  kind  reception  of  the  difciples  of  So- 
crates, after  the  death  of  their  mailer,  has  been  already  noticed. 
Euclid  of  Megara  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Euclid  the  mathema- 
tician, who  fiourillied  at  a later  period  under  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  died 
in  the  hundred  and  twenty-third  Olympiadh 

In  difputation,  Euclid  was  averfe  to  the  analogical  method  of  rea- 
foning,  and  judged,  that  legitimate  argumentation  conlills  in  deduc- 
ing fair  conclufions  from  acknowledged  premifes  He  held,  that 
there  is  one  fupreme  good,  which  he  called  by  the  different  names  of 

“ Aul.  Gell.  Noft.  Att.  1.  vi.  c.  10. 

^ Laert.  I.  ii.  § 30.  ® Id.  1.  iii,  § 6.  Ih.  1.  vi.  §.  22. 

^ Plut.  de  Amic,  Frat.  ^ Fabric.  Gr.  v,  ii.  p.  369.  * B.  C.  283. 

® Laert.  Cic.  Qu.  Ac.  1.  iv.  c.  42. 
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Intelligence,  Providence,  God  j and  that  evil,  confidered  as  an  op- 
pofite  principle  to  the  fovereign  good,  has  no  phylical  exiftence. 
The  fupreme  good,  according  to  Cicero,  he  defined  to  be,  that  which 
is  always  the  fame.  In  this  dodtrine,  in  which  he  followed  the  fub- 
tilty  of  Parmenides  rather  than  the  fimplicity  of  Socrates,  he  feems  to 
have  confidered  good  abflradtedly,  as  refiding  in  the  deity,  and  to 
have  maintained,  that  all  things  which  exift  are  good  by  their  parti- 
cipation of  the  firft  good,  and  confequently  that  there  is,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  no  real  evil. — It  is  faid,  that  when  Euclid  was  afked 
his  opinion  concerning  the  gods,  he  replied,  I know  nothing  more  of 
them  than  this,  that  they  hate  inquifitive  perfons^.  If  this  apothegm 
be  juftly  afcribed  to  Euclid,  it  may  ferve  to  prove,  either  that  he 
had  learned  from  the  precepts  of  Socrates  to  think  foberly  and  re- 
fpedlfully  concerning  the  divine  nature,  or  that  the  fate  of  that 
good  man  had  taught  him  caution  in  declaring  his  opinions. 

Euclid  was  fucceeded,  in  the  Megaric  fchool,  by  Eubulides  of 
Miletus’’.  He  was  a flrenuous  opponent  of  Ariftotle,  and  feized 
every  occafion  of  cenfuring  his  writings,  and  calumniating  his  cha- 
racter. He  introduced  new  fubtleties  into  the  art  of  difputation, 
feveral  of  which,  though  often  mentioned  as  proofs  of  great  ingenuity, 
deferve  only  to  be  remembered  as  examples  of  egregious  trifling.  Of 
thefe  fophiftical  modes  of  reafoning,  called  by  Ariftotle  Eriftic  fyl- 
logifms,  a few  examples  may  fuffice ' : i . Of  the  fophifm,  called, 
from  the  example,  The  Lying : if,  when  you  fpeak  the  truth,  you 
fay  you  lie,  you  lie  : but  you  fay  you  lie,  when  you  fpeak  the  truth  j 
therefore,  in  fpeaking  the  truth,  you  lie.  2.  The  Occult.  Do  you 
know  your  father  } Yes.  Do  you  know  this  man  who  is  veiled.? 
No.  Then  you  do  not  know  your  father  j for  it  is  your  father  who 
is  veiled.  3.  Elehfra.  EleCtra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  knew 
her  brother,  and  did  not  know  him : fhe  knew  Oreftes  to  be  her 
brother,  but  fhe  did  not  know  that  perfon  to  be  her  brother  who  was 
converfing  with  her.  4.  Sorites.  Is  one  grain  a heap.?  No.  Two 

* Anton,  et  Maxim.  Serm.  37.  Laert.  I.  ii.  § 108,  See. 

* Laert.  Athsen.  1.  viii.  Cic.  de  Div.  I.  ii.  c.  4.  (^,  Ac.  I.  iv,  c.  30.  vi. 

c.  6.  Lucian,  in  Vit,  Au£l,  A.  Gell.  I.  xvi,  c.  2, 
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grains?  No.  Three  grains  ? No.  Go  on,  adding  one  by  one; 
and,  if  one  grain  be  not  a heap,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  fay,  what 
number  of  grains  make  a heapk  5.  'The  Horned.  You  hav’^e  what 
you  have  not  loft;  you  have  not  loft  horns;  therefore  you  have 
horns.  In  fuch  high  repute  were  thefe  filly  inventions  for  perplex- 
ing plain  truth,  that  Chryfippus  wrote  fix  books  upon  the  firft  of 
thefe  fophifms  ; and  Philetas,  a Choan,  died  of  a confumption  which 
he  contracted  by  the  clofe  ftudy  which  he  beftowed  upon  it  \ The 
infcription  upon  hlg  tomb  was,  'O  “ The  deceived.”  A 

ferious  attempt  to  expofe  the  futility  of  thefe  difputes  would  now  be 
juftly  deemed  an  idle  wafte  of  time  and  words. 

Another  difciple  of  the  fame  fchool  was  Diodorus  of  Caria,’ 
a great  adept  in  this  kind  of  verbal  combat'.  A dialectic 
queftion  was  propofed  to  him  in  the  pre fence  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  (for  fuch,  at  that  time,  was  the  amufement  of  princes) 
by  Stilpo,  another  of  this  ingenious  fraternity.  He  acknow- 
ledged himfelf  incapable  of  giving  an  immediate  anfwer,  and 
requefted  time  for  the  folution.  The  king  ridiculed  his  Want 
of  ingenuity,  and  gave  him  the  furname  of  Chronus.  Mortilicd 
at  this  defeat,  he  retired  from  the  entertainment,  wrote  a book 
upon  the  queftion,  and  at  laft,  fooliflily  enough  ! died  of  vexation. 
This  Diodorus  is  faid  to  have  invented  the  famous  argument 

O 

againft  motion If  any  body  be  moved,  it  is  either  moved  in  the 
place  where  it  is,  or  in  a place  where  it  is  not;  but  it  is  not  moved 
in  the  place  where  it  is,  for  where  it  is,  it  remains;  nor  is  it 
moved  in  a place  where  it  is  not,  for  nothing  can  either  aCt  or 
fuffer  where  it  is  not ; therefore  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  motion; 
Diodorus,  after  the  invention  of  this  wonderful  argument^ 
was  very  properly  repaid  for  his  ingenuity.  Having  had  the  miD 
fortune  to  diflocate  his  ftioulder,  the  furgeon,  whom  he  fent  for 
to  replace  it,  kept  him  fome  time  in  torture,  whilft  he  proved 

® Senec.  Ep.  45. 

’’  Laert.  1.  vli.  § 196.  Athaen.  1.  ix.  403.  Suldas  in  Philetas. 

Laert.  1.  ii.  § iii.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.Log,  ii.  115. 

Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  1.  ii.  c.  22,  § 142.  5. 
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to  him,  from  his  own  method  of  reafoning,  that  the  bone  could 
not  have  moved  out  of  its  place.  Diodorus  has  been  ranked  among 
the  atomic  philofophers,  becaufe  he  held  the  doctrine  of  fmall 
indivifible  bodies,  inhnite  in  number  but  finite  in  magnitude:  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  conceived  the  idea  which  diftinguifhes 
the  atomic  dodtrine,  as  it  was  taught  by  Democritus  and  others, 
that  the  firft  atoms  are  deflitute  of  all  properties  except  extenfion  and 
figure 

Stilpo  of  lyiegara ’’j  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
is  not  only  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  his  Ikill  in  dialectics, 
but  for  the  fuccefs  with  which  he  applied  the  moral  precepts  of 
philqlibphy  to  the  correction  of  his  natural  propenfities.  Though 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  much  addicted  to  intemperance  and 
licentious  pleafurej  after  he  ranked  himfelf  among  philofophers, 
he  v/as  never  known  to  violate  the  laws  of  fobriety  or  chaftity  % With 
refpeCt  to  riches,  he  exercifed  a virtuous  moderation.  When 
Ptolemy  Soter,  at  the  taking  of  Megara,  prefented  him  with  a large 
fum  of  money,  and  requeued  him  to  accompany  him  into  Egypt, 
he  returned  the  greater  part  of  the  prefent,  and  chofe  to  retire, 
during  Ptolemy’s  ftay  at  Megara,  to  the  illand  of  ^Egina.  After- 
wards, when  Megara  was  again  taken  by  Demetrius^,  fon  of  Antigo- 
nus,  the  conqueror  ordered  the  foldiers  to  fpare  the  houfe  of  Stilpo, 
and,  if  any  thing  fhould  be  taken  from  him  in  the  hurry  of  the 
plunder,  to  refiiore  it.  The  philofopher  being  required  to  give 
^n  account  of  any  effeCls  which  he  had  loft,  he  replied,  that  he  had  loft 
nothing  ^ for  no  one  could  take  from  him  his  learning  and  eloquence. 
At  the  fame  time  he  won  the  affeClions  of  the  conqueror,  by  the 
pathetic  manner  in  which  he  recommended  to  him  the  exercife 
of  humanity.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  Stilpo,  that,  when  he 

® Cic.  Ac.  Q.  1.  iv.  c.  47.  Arrian  DilT.  Epift.  1.  ii.  c.  19.  Mofiieim  in  Cud- 
worth,  c.  I.  p.  22. 

**  Laert.  1.  ii.  § 113 — iig.  Suidas. 

* Cic.  de  Fato,  c.  5.  Plut.  adv.  Colot.  Sen,  Ep.  9.  De  Conftant.  c.  5.  Athasn. 
1.  X.  p.  422.  l.xiii.  p.  496. 

Piut.  in  Demet.  et  de  Tranquil.  Animi. 
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vifited  Athens,  the  people  ran  out  of  their  fhops  to  fee  him,  and 
even  the  mod:  eminent  philofophers  of  Athens  took  pleafure  in 
attending  upon  his  difcourfes. 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  Stilpo  v^ere,  that  fpecies,  or  univerfals, 
have  no  real  exiftence,  and  that  one  thing  cannot  be  predicated, 
or  alTerted,  of  another  \ He  maintained,  that  in  ufing,  for  example, 
the  word  man  as  an  univerfal  term,  we  fpeak  of  nothing;  for 
the  term  neither  fignifies  this  man  nor  that  man,  nor  applies  to 
any  one  man  more  than  another.  The  doftrine,  which  he  held 
upon  this  fubjedt,  was  probably  the  fame  which  was  afterwards, 
in  the  fcholaftic  ages,  maintained  with  fo  much  acrimony  by  the  no- 
minalifts.  To  prove  that  one  thing  cannot  be  predicated  of  another, 
he  faid,  that  goodnefs  and  majit  for  inflance,  are  different  things, 
which  cannot  be  confounded  by  afferting  the  one  to  be  the  other: 
he  argued  farther,  that  goodnefs  is  an  univerfal,  and  univerfals  have 
no  real  exiftence;  confequently,  fince  nothing  cannot  be  predicated  of 
any  thing,  goodnefs  cannot  be  predicated  of  man.  Thus,  whilil:  this 
fubtle  logician  was,  through  his  whole  argument,  predicating  one 
thing  of  another,  he  denied  that  any  one  thing  could  be  the  accident 
or  predicate  of  another.  If  Stilpo  was  ferious  in  this  reafoning;  if  he 
meant  any  thing  more  than  to  expofe  the  fophiftry  of  the  fchools,  he 
muft  be  confelTed  to  have  been  an  eminent  mailer  of  the  art  of 
wrangling;  and  it  was  not  wholly  without  reafon  that  Glycera, 
a celebrated  courtezan,  when  ilie  was  reproved  by  Stilpo  as  a 
corruptor  of  youth,  replied,  that  the  charge  might  be  juilly  re- 
torted upon  him,  who  fpent  his  time  in  filling  their  heads  with 
fophiilical  quibbles,  and  ufelefs  fubtleties. 

On  moral  topics,  Stilpo  is  faid  to  have  taught,  that  the  hlghefl 
felicity  confiils  in  a mind  free  from  the  dominion  of  paffion ; a 
dodlrine  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Stoics. 

In  reply  to  a queftion  which  Crates  propofed  to  this  philofo- 
pher,  whether  the  gods  take  pleafure  in  the  honours  which  are 
paid  them  by  mortals,  he  faid,  “ You  fool,  do  not  queftion  me  up- 


* Laert.  ibid.  Senec.  Fp.  9, 
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on  this  fubjed  in  the  public  ftreet,  but  when  we  are  alone.” 
From  this  circumftance,  and  from  the  freedom  with  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  ridiculed  the  ftatue  of  Minerva,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  Stilpo  had  little  reverence  for  the  Athenian  fuperftitions  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  his  infidelity  with  refped  to  the  exiftence  of 
a fupreme  divinity.  ^ 


® Athen.  1.  x.  p.  422. 

* Vidend.  Jonfii  Script.  Hlft.  Ph.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  ■ Stoll.  Hift.  Mor.  § 57*  GalTend,  in 
Log.  Op.  t.  i.  p.  40.  Walchii  Hift.  Log.  § 3.  Parerg.  Acad.  p.  498.  Rapin  Re- 
flexions fur  la  Philofophie,  § 28.  Cudworth,  c.  i.  cum  Mofh.  Not.  Lipfii  Manud. 
1.  iii.  c.  7.  Bayle. 
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The  Eliac  fchool,  as  far  as  we  can  at  prefent  learn,  appears 
to  have  adhered  fo  clofely  to  the  dodrine  of  Socrates, 
that  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  confidered  as  a feparate  fed.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Ph.®do^  of  Elis  eftablilhed  a difiind  fchool  of 
philofophy,  which  took  its  name  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 
He  v/as  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family  j but  had  the  misfortune, 
early  in  life,  to  be  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  and  fold  as  a Have 
at  Athens.  It  happened  that  Socrates,  as  he  pafied  by  the 
houfe  where  he  lived,  remarked  in  his  countenance  traces  of  an  in- 
genuous mind,  which  induced  him  to  perfuade  one  of  his  friends, 

® Laert.  1.  ii.  § 106.  A.  Gell.  1.  ii.  c,  18.  Suidas.  Origen  cont.  Celf.  ].  i. 
p.  51.  1.  iii.  p.  154, 
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Alcibiades,  or  Crito,  to  redeem  him.  From  that  time,  Phsedo 
applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  moral  philofophy  under 
Socrates ; and,  to  the  laft,  adhered  to  his  mafter  with  the  moft 
affedlionate  attachment.  He  inftituted  a fchool  at  Elis,  after  the 
Socratic  model ; which  was  continued  by  Pliftanus,  an  Elian, 
and  afterwards  by  Menedemus  of  Eretria. 

Menedemus%  though  well  defcended,  was  obliged  through 
poverty  to  fubmit  to  the  manual  employment  of  an  houfebuilder. 
He  formed  an  early  intimacy  v/ith  Afclepiades,  a Phliafian,  who 
was  a fellow-labourer  with  him  in  his  humble  occupation.  Hav- 
ing minds  more  formed  for  hudy  than  for  labour,  they  deter- 
mined to  devote  themfelves  to  the  purfuit  of  philofophy.  For 
this  purpofe,  they  left  their  native  country,  and  went  to  Athens, 
where  Plato  then  prefided  in  the  Academy.  It  was  foon  obferv- 
ed,  that  thefe  ftrangers  had  no  vilible  means  of  fubfiftence ; and, 
according  to  a law  of  Solon,  they  were  cited  before  tlie  court 
of  Areopagus,  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  fupported.  The  mafter  of  one  of  the  public  prifons  was, 
at  their  requeft,  fent  for,  and  attefted  that,  every  night,  thele 
two  youths  went  among  the  criminals,  and,  by  grinding  with 
them,  earned  two  drachmas,  which  enabled  them  to  fpend  the 
day  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  The  magiftrates,  ftruck  with  admi- 
ration at  fuch  an  extraordinary  proof  of  an  indefatigable  thirft  af- 
ter knowledge,  difmifted  them  with  high  applaufe,  and  prefented 
them  with  two  hundred  drachmas'".  They  met  with  feveral  other 
friends,  who  liberally  fupplied  them  with  whatever  was  neceftary 
to  enable  them  to  profecute  their  ftudies. 

By  the  advice  of  his  friend,  and  probably  in  his  fociety,  Menede- 
mus went  from  Athens  to  Megara,  to  attend  upon  the  iiiftruc- 
tions  of  Stilpo.  Fie  expreffed  his  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  philofopher  taught,  by  giving  him  the  appellation  of 
The  Liberal.  He  next  vifited  Elis,  where  he  became  a difciple 
of  Pha;do,  and  afterwards  his  fucceftbr.  Transferring  the  Eliac 
fchool  from  Elis  to  his  native  citv,  he  s:ave  it  the  name  of  Ere— 

® Laert.  l.ii.  § 125 — 140.  '*  Athacn.  1.  iv.  p.  168, 

* About  fix  pounds. 
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trian.  In  his  fchool  he  neglected  thofe  forms  which  were  com- 
monly obferved  in  places  of  this  kind:  his  hearers  were  not,  as 
ufual,  placed  on  circular  benches  around  him;  but  every  one  at- 
tended him  in  whatever  pofture  he  pleafed,  landing,  walking,  or 
fitting. 

At  firft  Menedemus  was  received  by  the  Eretrians  with  con- 
tempt ; and,  on  account  of  the  vehemence  with  which  he  dif- 
puted,  he  was  often  branded  with  the  appellations  of  cur,  and 
madman.  But  afterwards  he  rofe  into  high  edeem,  and  was  in- 
truded with  a public  office,  to  which  was  annexed  an  annual 
dipend  of  two  hundred  talents.  He  difcharged  the  truft  with 
fidelity,  but  accepted  only  a fourth  part  of  the  appointment.  On 
feveral  fucceffive  embaffies  to  Ptolemy,  Lyfander,  and  Demetrius, 
he  rendered  his  countrymen  effential  fervices,  by  obtaining  a diminu- 
tion of  their  tribute,  and  refcuing  them  from  other  burdens.  Anti- 
gonus  entertained  a perfonal  refped;  for  him,  and  profefl’ed  himfelf 
one  of  his  difciples.  His  intimacy  with  this  prince  created  a 
fufpicion  amongll:  his  countrymen,  that  he  had  a fecret  intention  to 
betray  their  city  into  his  hands.  To  efcape  the  hazards  arifing  from 
their  jealoufy,  he  retired  to  Oropus  in  Bceotia,  and  afterwards  fled  to 
Antigonus,  where  mortification  and  difappointment  foon  put  a period 
to  his  life.  He  precipitated  his  end,  by  abfliaining  for  feveral  days 
from  food.  He  died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  about 
the  hundred  and  twenty  fourth  Olympiad*. 

Menedemus  pofTefl'ed  great  readinefs  and  verfatility  of  genius,  and 
was  able  to  difpute  on  every  fubjecfl  with  keennefs  and  fluency.  He 
declared  his  opinions  with  freedom,  inveighed  with  feverity  againft 
the  vices  of  others,  and  by  the  purity  of  his  own  manners  com- 
manded univerfal  refped:.  He  obferved  the  firidefi;  moderation  in 
his  manner  of  living'’.  His  entertainments,  which  were  frequented 
by  many  philofophers  and  men  of  difiindion,  were  Ample  and  frugal, 
confifling  chiefly  of  vegetables ; and  were  always  enlivened  by  li- 
beral converfation.  His  friendffiip  for  Afclepiades  continued  after 

* B.  C,  284.  Athaen.  1.  x.  p.  419. 
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his  death.  A favourite  fervant  of  his,  coming  late  to  the  houfe  of 
Menedemus,  was  refufed  admiffion  by  the  fervantsj  but  the  mailer 
ordered  them  to  let  him  in,  adding,  that  Afclepiades,  though  dead, 
had  ftill  the  power  of  opening  his  doors. 

Nothing  farther  is  known  concerning  the  preceptors  of  the  Eliac 
or  Eretriac  School,  but  that  they  Iludioufly  avoided,  and  Ilrenuoufly 
oppofed,  the  fophillical  fooleries  of  the  Megaric  feft,  and  adhered 
clofely  to  the  fimple  doctrines,  and  ufeful  precepts,  which  they  had 
received  from  Socrates*. 

* Vidend.  Jonf.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  6.  Efchenbach.  DilT.  Acad.  v.  De  Sympof.  Sap, 
Hpdy  de  Bibl.  Text.  Orig.  1.  i.  c.  7. 
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SECTION  I. 

OF  PLATO  AND  HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 

HAV  i n G treated  of  thofe  fedrs  of  philofophers,  derived  from 
the  fchool  of  Socrates,  which  were  of  inferior  note  and  of  Iliort 
duration,  we  are  now  to  trace  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  thofe  which 
were  more  permanent,  and  of  greater  celebrity.  Thefe  were  the 
Academic  and  the  Cynic  feds;  the  former  founded  by  Plato,  the 
latter  by  Antifthenes.  The  Academic  fed  afterwards  gave  birth  to . 
the  Peripatetic  ; and  the  Cynic,  to  the  Stoic, 
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Of  ail  the  difciples  of  Socrates,  Plato,  though  he  modeflly  calls 
himfelf  the  ieaft%  was  unqueftionably  the  mofl  illuftrious.  As  long 
as  philofophy  continued  to  be  ftudied  among  the  Greeks  and  P.o- 
mans,  his  dodlrines  were  taught,  and  his  name  was  held  in  the 
hiR-heft  veneration.  When  other  fedts  fell  into  oblivion,  the  Pla- 
tonic  phiiofopliy,  united  with  the  Peripatetic,  ftill  flourifhed.  Even 
to  the  prefent  day,  Plato  has  many  followers ; his  writings  hill  give 
a tindlure  to  the  fpeculations  and  language  of  philofophy  and  theo- 
logy. An  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of  his  life  and  dodtrine  is 
therefore  an  interefcing  part  of  our  defign.  And  it  is  the  more 
neceffary,  that  this  inquiry  be  made  with  diligence  and  accuracv, 
as  his  opinions  have  been  frequently  mifreprefented,  and  his 
fyftem,  as  we  flaall  afterwards  fee,  has  undergone  frequent  and 
materia^  alterations. 

PLATO’’  was  by  defcent  an  Athenian;  but  tiie  place  of  his 
birth  v/as  the  ifland  of  fpgina,  where  his  father  Arifto  re- 
fided  after  that  ifland  became  fubjedt  to  Athens.  His  origin  is 
traced  back,  on  his  father’s  fide  to  Codrus,  and  on  that  of  his 
mother  Feridlhione,  through  five  generations,  to  Solon  h,  The 
time  of  his  birth  is  commjonly  placed  in  the  firfl:  year  of  the 
eighty-eighth  Olympiad'’;  but  perhaps  it  maybe  more  accurately 
fixed  in  the  third  year  of  the  eighty-feventh  Olympiadh  Fable  has 
made  Apollo  his  father,  and  has  faid,  that  he  was  born  of  a 
virgin  He  gave  early  indications  of  an  extenfive  and  original 
genius.  Whiift  he  was  young,  he  was  inftrudted  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  letters  by  the  grammarian  Dionyfius,  and  trained  in 
athletic  exercifes  by  Arifto  of  Argos.  He  applied,  with  great 
diligence,  to  the  ftudy  and  pradlice  of  the  arts  of  painting  and 
poetry.  In  the  latter  he  made  fuch  proficiency,  as  to  produce  an 
epic  poem.,  which,  however,  upon  comparing  it  with  Homer, 
he  committed  to  the  flames.  At  the  age  of  tv/enty  years,  be 

^ Apol,  Soc.  Laert.  1.  iii.  § i.  &c.  Suidas. 

® Proclus  ad  Timaeum.  p.  25.  E.  C.  428.  * B.  C.  430. 

^ PJut.  Sympof.  ].  viii.  c.  i.  Hieronym.  adv.  Jov.  I.  i.  tom.  iv.  p.  186.  ed  Par. 
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compofed  a dramatic  piece,  which  he  gave  to  the  performers,  to 
be  reprefented  upon  the  theatre  ; but,  the  day  before  the  intend- 
ed exhibition,  happening  to  attend  upon  a difcourfe  of  Socrates,  he 
was  captivated  by  his  eloquence,  and,  from  that  moment,  determined 
to  relinquifh  all  pretenfions  to  poetical  diflinftion,  and  to  turn  his 
ambition  into  the  channel  of  philofophy.  He  forfook  the  Mufes, 
burned  his  poems,  and  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  Iludy  of  wif- 
domh 

It  is  probable,  that  Plato  received  the  firft  tinfture  of  philofophy 
from  Cratylus  and  Hermogenes who  taught  the  fyftems  of  Hera- 
-clitus  and  Parmenides.  When  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  became 
a Hated  difciple  of  Socrates,  and  remained  with  him  in  that  rela- 
tion eight  years.  During  this  period,  he  frequently  difpleafed 
the  followers  of  Socrates,  and  fometimes  gave  Socrates  himfelf 
occafions  of  complaint,  by  mixing  foreign  tenets  with  thofe  of 
his  mailer,  and  grafting  upon  the  Socratic  fyllem,  opinions  which 
were  taken  from  fome  other  Hock.  Plato,  neverthelefs,  retained  a 'zeal- 
ous attachment  to  Socrates.  When  that  great  and  good  man 
was  fummoned  before  the  fenate,  Plato,  as  we  have  feen,  un- 
dertook to  plead  his  caufe,  and  begun  a fpeech  in  his  defence ; 
but  the  partiality  and  violence  of  the  judges  would  not  permit 
him  to  proceed.  After  the  condemnation,  he  prefented  his  maf- 
ter  with  money  fufficient  to  redeem  his  life,  which,  however, 
Socrates  refufed  to  accept.  During  his  imprifonment,  Plato  at- 
tended him,  and  was  prefent  at  a converfation  which  he  held 
with  his  friends  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the  fub- 
Ilance  of  which  he  afterwards  committed  to  writing  in  the  beau- 
tiful dialogue  entitled  Phtedo  % not,  however,  without  interweav- 
ing his  own  opinions  and  language.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
mailer,  he  withdrew,  with  feveral  other  friends  of  Socrates,  to 
Megara,  where  they  were  hofpitably  entertained  by  Euclid,  and 

® iLlian.  Hift.  Var.  1.x.  c.  21,  27,  30.  Val.  Max.  Li.  c.  6.  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat. 

1.  xi.  c.  2g.  Cic.  de  Divin.  1.  i.  Plut.  Plac.  Phil.  l.i.  c.  7. 

^ Apuleius  de  Dogmat.  Plat.  Arift.  Met.  1.  i.  c.  6. 

* Conf.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  iii.  c.  33. 
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remained  till  the  ferment  at  Athens  fubiided.  Under  Euclid 
he  ftudied  the  art  of  reafoning,  and  probably  increafed  his  fond- 
nefs  for  difputation. 

Defirous  of  making  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  wifdom  and  learn- 
ing which  the  age  could  furnifh,  Plato  travelled  into  every  coun- 
try, which  was  fo  far  enlightened  as  to  promife  him  any  recom- 
pence  of  his  labour.  He  firll  vifited  that  part  of  Italy,  called 
Magna  Gracia,  where  a celebrated  fchool  of  philofophy  had  been, 
efcablilhed  by  Pythagoras,  and  was  intruded  In  all  the  myfleries 
of  the  Pythagorean  fyftem  % the  fubtleties  of  which  he  after- 
wards too  freely  blended  with  the  limple  doftrine  of  Socrates. 
He  next  vifited  Theodoras  of  Gyrene,  and  became  his  pupil  in 
mathematical  fcience.  When  he  found  himfelf  fufficiently  in- 
ftrudled  in  the  elements  of  this  branch  of  learning,  he  determin- 
ed to  fludy  aflronomy,  and  other  faiences,  in  Egypt.  That  he 
might  travel  with  fafety,  he  affumed  the  charadter  of  a mer- 
chant, and  as  a feller  of  oil  paffed  through  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnenon.  Wherever  he  came,  he  obtained  infor- 
mation from  the  Egyptian  priells  concerning  their  allronomical 
obfervations  and  calculations.  Whilfl  lludious  youth,”  (fays 
Valerius  Maximus rather  indeed  in  the  flyle  of  oratory  than 
hiilory,  for  Plato  had  not  yet  inftituted  his  fchool  at  Athens) 
were  crowding  to  Athens  from  every  quarter  in  fearch  of  Plato 
for  their  mailer,  that  philofopher  was  wandering  along  the  wind- 
ing banks  of  the  Nile,  or  the  vafl  plains  of  a barbarous  country,, 
himfelf  a difciple  to  the  old  men  of  Egypt.” 

It  has  been  afferted,  that  it  was  in  Egypt  that  Plato  acquired 
his  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  learnt  the 
doflrines  of  tranfmigration,  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul  : 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  learned  the  latter  dodlrine 
.from  Socrates,  and  the  former  from  Pythagoras.  It  is  not  likely 


a Apul.  loc.  cit.  Cic.  Tufc.  Qu.  1.  v.  c.  29.  Quntil.  1.  i.  c.  12.  Photii  Codex. 
259.  p.  712. 

**  L.  viii.  c.  7.  “ Paufan.  in  Meffen.  p.  360, 
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that  Plato,  in  the  habit  of  a merchant,  could  have  gained  accefs 
to  the  facred  myfteries  of  Egypt ; for  we  fhall  afterwards  fee,  in 
the  cafe  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  Egyptian  priefts  were  fo  unwilling 
to  communicate  their  fecrets  to  ftrangers,  that  even  a royal  man- 
date was  fcarcely  fufficient,  in  a lingle  inflance,  to  procure  this  in- 
dulgence. Little  regard  is  therefore  due  to  the  opinion  of  thofe* 
who  affert,  that  Plato  derived  his  fyftem  of  philofophy  from  the 
Egyptians. 

Nor  is  there  better  foundation  for  fuppofmg  b,  that  during  his  re- 
fidence  in  Egypt,  Plato  became  acquainted  with  the  doddrine  of  the 
Plebrews,  and  enriched  his  lyfdein  with  fpoils  from  their  facred 
books.  This  opinion  has,  it  is  true,  been  flrenuoufly  maintained 
by  feveral  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  writers  : but  it  has  little  founda- 
tion beyond  mere  conjecture ; and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive, 
that  it  originated  in  that  injudicious  zeal  for  the  honour  of  revela- 
tion, which  led  thefe  writers'  to  make  the  Hebrew  fcriptures,  or 
traditions,  the  fource  of  all  gentile  wifdom. 

The  opinion,  that  Plato  derived  his  philofophy  originally  from  the 
Hebrews,  and  confequently  from  divine  revelation,  was  commonly 
embraced  by  the  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  many  learned  divines.  The  chief  grounds,  upon  which 
this  opinion  refts,  are  i.  The  authority  of  the  Jewith  writers,  Jofe- 
phus  and  Ariftobulus,  and  of  the  Chriftian  fathers,  Juftin  Martyr, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Eufebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theodoret, 
Ambrofe,  and  others';  2.  The  opinion  that  a Greek  verfion  of  the 
Hebrew  fcriptures  appeared  in  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Plato, 
which  he  might  have  feen  and  read,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
Eufebius,  on  the  teftimony  of  Ariftobulus,  affert ; 3.  The  prefump- 
tion,  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  many  of  their  tenets  from  the 
Ifraelites,  and  communicated  them  to  Plato;  and  4.  The  agreement  of 
the  doflrines  of  Plato  with  thofe  of  the  Hebrews.  But  thefe  argu- 

“ Jamblich.  Myft.  i.  c.  2.  p.  3. 

’’  Huet.  Dem.  Pr.  iv.  c.  2.  § 15.  Gale’s  Court  of  the  Gent.  Conf,  Le  Clerc  Ep. 
Crit.  vii.  Bafnage  Hift.  des  Juifs.  c.  20. 

* Vid,  Lamy  de  Trinit.  Florent,  1733* 
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ments  will  not,  v/e  apprehend,  appear  fatisfadory  to  thofe  who  are 
not  inclined  to  pay  implicit  refped  to  antient  authority.  For, 
I . The  teftimony  of  the  Chriftian  fathers  is,  in  the  prefent  queflion, 
of  little  value  ^ for  they  had  recourfe  to  no  authentic  memorials  or 
impartial  witneffes,  but  gave  credit  to  the  fuggeflions  of  certain 
Jewifli  v^^riters,  who,  feveral  centuries  after  the  time  of  Plato,  to 
gratify  their  own  vanity,  and  that  of  their  countrymen,  pretended  that  all 
gentile  wifdom  had  been  originally  derived  from  Mofes ; and  particu  - 
larly,  that  Plato,  during  his  refidence  in  Egypt,  had  been  inftruded 
in  the  Flebrew  fchool.  This  notion  was  eagerly  embraced  by  feveral 
learned  Pktonifts,  who,  in  the  fecond  century  were  converted  to 
Chriftianity,  but  hill  retained  an  attachment  to  their  former  mafter : 
and  from  this  time  it  became  a common  pradice,  among  thofe  who 
affeded  the  credit  of  Greek  erudition,  to  maintain,  that  whatever 
opinions  Plato  and  his  followers  held,  fimilar  to  the  dodrines  of  re- 
velation, had  been  borrowed  either  from  the  Hebrews  or  the  Chrif- 
tians.  2.  A Greek  verfion  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures,  prior  to  the 
time  of  Alexander,  never  exifted,  but  in  the  brain  of  Ariflobulus,  as 
will  more  fully  appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Jewifli  philo- 
fophy.  Neither  the  author,  nor  the  occafion,  of  this  verfion  can  be 
produced;  nor  does  any  fuch  work  appear  to  thofe  who  might  have 
been  acquainted  with  it,  and  whofe  intered:  it  would  have  been  to 
have  read  it.  Separated  as  the  Jev/s  were,  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, from  all  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  carefully  as  they 
concealed  their  myfteries  and  facred  books  from  gentile  ftrangers,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  fuch  a verfion  could  have  been  made ; 
not  to  urge„  that  Greek  literature  was  firft  introduced  into  Egypt  by 
Alexander.  3.  Equally  unfupported  is  the  affertion,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  even  Plato  himfelf,  converfed  with  the  Jews  on  theologi- 
cal fubjeds.  Upon  this  queflion,  learned  men  have  confounded  the 
time,  when  the  Greeks  pofTeffed  Egypt,  with  a preceding  period,  in 
which  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  any  fuch  intercourfe  took 
place  between  the  Egyptians  and  Jews.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable, 
that  the  fmall  remnant  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  who  after  the  captivity 
went  with  Jeremiah  into  Egypt,  would  appear  of  fo  much  confe- 
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quence,  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  all  Egypt  and  Greece  to  thelr 
religious  cuftoms  and  tenets.  Laftly,  no  proof  of  the  point  in 
queftion  can  arife  from  the  fuppofed  agreement  between  the  Mofaic 
and  Platonic  dodtrines;  for  either  the  agreement  is  imaginary,  or, 
it  confifts  in  fuch  particulars  as  might  eafily  be  difeovered  by  the 
light  of  reafon.  Befides,  it  has  not  been  fufficiently  attended  to, 
that  the  true  doctrine  of  Plato  was,  in  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  fo  far 
adulterated,  and  blended  with  other  fyftems,  that  thofe  fathers  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  who  had  ftudied  Platonifm  in  this  fchool,  might 
eaiily  imagine  a greater  harmony  between  the  Platonic  doctrine  and 
their  own  creed  than  in  reality  exifled.  The  Chriftian  fathers  feem 
to  have  thought  the  fuppofition,  that  Heathen  philofophy  had  been 
the  refult  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind,  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  revelation.  But  its  grounds  and  principles  are  now  too 
well  underdood,  to  render  it  necelfary  to  borrow  any  part  of  its 
credit  and  authority  from  Plato.  But  to  return  to  the  narrative. 

When  Plato  had,  in  his  travels,  exhaufted  the  philofophical  trea- 
fures  of  diftant  countries,  he  returned  into  Italy,  to  the  Pythagorean 
fchool  at  Tarentum  % where  he  endeavoured  to  improve  his  own 
fyftem,  by  incorporating  with  it  the  dodrine  of  Pythagoras,  as  it  was 
then  taught  by  Archytas,  Timaeus,  and  others'".  And  afterwards, 
when  he  vifited  Sicily  (as  we  diall  prefently  relate)  he  retained  fuch 
an  attachment  to  the  Italic  fchool,  that,  through  the  bounty  of 
Dionyfius,  he  purchafed%  at  a vad  price,  feveral  books,  which  con- 
tained the  doftrine  of  Pythagoras,  from  Philolaus,  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

From  the  particulars  which  we  have  related,  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  Plato  acquired  his  knowledge,  we  are  enabled  to  afeer- 
tain,  with  fome  degree  of  precifion,  the  fources  of  his  philofophy. 
His  dialectics  he  borrowed  from  Euclid  of  Megara ; the  principles 
of  natural  philofophy  he  learned  in  the  Eleatic  fchool  from  Hermo- 
genes  and  Cratylus ; and  combining  thefe  with  the  Pythagorean 

® Cic.  Cato  Maj,  c.  16.  Apul.  loc.  cit.  Cic.  Je  Fin.  1.  v.  c.  29. 

' Conf.  Aul.  Gdl.  1.  iii.  c.  17.  Laert.  iii.  9.  viii.  84.  Jamblicli.  V"it.  Pyth. 
c.  31. 
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doctrine  of  natural  caufes,  he  framed  from  both  his  lyllem  of  me- 
taphyfics.  Mathematics  and  aftronomy  he  was  taught  in  the  Cyre- 
naic  fchool,  and  by  the  Egyptian  priefls.  From  Socrates  he  imbibed 
the  pure  principles  of  moral  and  political  wifdom  ; but  he  afterwards 
obfcured  their  limplicity  by  Pythagorean  fpeculations. 

Returning  home  richly  ftored  with  knowledge  of  various  kinds, 
Plato  fettled  in  Athens,  and  executed  the  delign,  which  he  had 
doubtlefs  long  had  in  contemplation,  of  forming  a new  fchool  for  the 
inftrud;ion  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  philofophy.  The  place 
which  he  made  choice  of  for  this  purpofe  was  a public  grove,  called 
the  Academy,  from  Hecademus%  who  left  it  to  the  citizens  for  the 
purpofe  of  gymnaftic  exercifes.  Adorned  with  flatues,  temples, 
and  fepulchres,  planted  with  lofty  plane-trees,  and  interfedted  by  a 
gentle  ftream,  it  afforded  a delightful  retreat  for  philofophy  and  the 
mufes.  Of  this  retreat  Horace  fpeaks  ’’ : 

Atque  inter  fylvas  Academi  quaerere  verum'. 

' Within  this  inclofure  he  pofTeffed,  as  a part  of  his  humble  patrimony, 
purchafed  at  the  price  of  three  thoufand  drachmas,  a fmall  garden, 
in  which  he  opened  a fchool  for  the  reception  of  thofe,  who  might 
be  inclined  to  attend  his  inftructions.  How  much  Plato  valued  ma- 
thematical fiudies,  and  how  neceffary  a preparation  he  thought  them 
for  higher  fpeculations,  appears  from  the  infcription  which  he  placed 
over  the  door  of  his  fchool  : ’Oudsk  aysuf/iT^TjTog  sla-iTu.  “ Let  no 
one,  who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry,  enter  here.” 

This  new  fchool  foon  became  famous,  and  its  mafter  was  ranked 
among  the  mod;  eminent  philofophers.  His  travels  into  diftant 
countries,  where  learning  and  wifdom  flouriflied,  gave  him  cele- 
brity among  his  brethren  of  the  Socratic  fed:.  None  of  thefe  had 
ventured  to  inftitute  a fchool  in  Athens,  except  Ariflippus ; and  he 

® Paufan.  in  Atticis.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  xii.  c.  i.  Plut,  in  Cimone  et  de  Exil. 
Fabric.  Bibliograph.  Ant.  c.  21.  § 3.  Potter’s  Arch.  Graec.  Book  i.  c.  8. 

Ep.  ii.  45. 

I 'Midft  Academic  groves  to  fearch  for  truth. 
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had  confined  his  infirudiions  almofl  entirely  to  ethical  fubjeds,  and 
had  brought  himfelf  into  fome  difcredit  by  the  freedom  of  his  man- 
ners. Plato  alone  remained  to  inherit  the  patrimony  of  public 
efteem,  which  Socrates  had  left  his  difciples;  and  he  poifelTed  ta- 
lents and  learning  adequate  to  his  defign  of  extending  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy  beyond  the  limits,  within  which  it  had  been  inclofed  by 
his  mafter.  The  confequence  was,  not  only  that  young  men  crowd- 
ed to  his  fchool  from  every  quarter,  but  that  people  of  the  firfi;  dif- 
tindion,  in  every  department,  frequented  the  Academy.  Even  fe- 
males, difguifed  in  men’s  clothes,  often  attended  his  ledures*. 
Among  the  illuftrious  names  which  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
followers  are  Dion,  the  Syracufan  prince,  and  the  orators  Hype- 
rides,  Lycurgus,  Demofthenes,  and  Ifocrates. 

Such  diftinguilhed  reputation  naturally  produced  among  the  com- 
panions of  Plato,  formerly  the  difciples  of  Socrates,  a fpirit  of  emu- 
lation, which  foon  degenerated  into  envy,  and  loaded  him  with  de- 
tradion  and  obloquy'’.  It  can  only  be  afcribed  to  mutual  jealoufy, 
that  Xenophon  and  Plato,  though  they  relate  the  difcourfes  of  their 
common  mafter,  ftudioufly  avoid  mentioning  one  another.  Dio- 
genes the  Cynic  ridiculed  Plato's  dodrine  of  ideas,  and  other  ab- 
drad  fpeculations.  In  the  midd  of  thefe  private  cenfures,  however, 
the  public  fame  of  Plato  daily  increafed.  His  political  wifdom  was 
in  fuch  high  edimation,  that  feveral  dates  folicited  his  afiidance  in 
new  modelling  their  refpedive  forms  of  government  Applications  of 
this  kind  from  the  Arcadians,  and  from  the  Thebans,  he  rejeded, 
becaufe  they  refufed  to  adopt  the  plan  of  his  republic,  which  re- 
quired an  equal  didribution  of  property.  He  gave  his  advice  in  the 
affairs  of  Elis,  and  other  Grecian  dates,  and  furnilhed  a code  of  laws 
for  Syracufe.  Plato  was  in  high  edeem  with  feveral  princes,  parti- 
cularly Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  and  Dionylius,  tyrant  of  Sicily. 
At  three  different  periods  he  vifited  the  court  of  this  latter  prince, 
and  made  feveral  bold,  but  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  fubdue  his 

“ Athsen,  1.  vii.  p.  279.  1.  xi.  p.  546.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.ii.  p.  69. 

’’  Athaeneus,  1.  xi.  p.  507.  Sen.  de  Vit.  Beat.  c.  18. 

* iEUan,  Hift.  Var.  1.  ii,  c.  42.  Pint.  adv.  Colot.  1.  iii. 
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haughty  and  tyrannical  fpirit.  A brief  relation®  of  the  particulars  of 
thefe  vifits  to  Sicily,  may  ferve  to  caft  foine  light  upon  the  character 
of  our  philofopher. 

The  profeffed  objed;  of  Plato’s  firfi:  vhit  to  Sicily,  which  happened 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  during  the  reign  of  the  elder  Diony- 
lius,  the  fon  of  Hermocrates,  was,  to  take  a furvey  of  the  ifland,  and 
particularly  to  obferve  the  wonders  of  Mount  Etna.  Whilft  he  was 
refident  at  Syracufe,  he  was  employed  in  the  inftrudion  of  Dion,  the 
king’s  brother-in-law,  who  polfelfed  excellent  abilities,  though  hi  - 
therto reflrained  by  the  terrors  of  a tyrannical  government,  and  re- 
laxed by  the  luxuries  of  a licentious  court.  Difgulled  by  the  de- 
bauched manners  of  the  Syracufans,  he  endeavoured  to  refeue  his 
pupil  from  the  general  depravity.  Nor  did  Dion  difappoint  his  pre- 
ceptor’s expedations.  No  fooner  had  he  received  a tafte  of  that 
philofophy  which  leads  to  virtue,  than  he  was  fired  with  an  ardent 
love  of  wifdom.  Entertaining  an  hope,  that  philofophy  might  pro- 
duce the  fame  effed  upon  Dionyfius,  he  took  great  pains  to  procure 
an  interview  between  Plato  and  the  tyrant.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
conference,  whilfi;  Plato  was  difeourfing  on  the  fecurity  and  happi- 
nefs  of  virtue,  and  the  miferies  attending  injuftice  and  opprefiion, 
Dionyfius,  perceiving  that  the  philofopher’s  difeourfe  w^as  levelled 
againfi;  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  his  reign,  difmiffed  him  with  high 
difpleafure  from  his  prefence,  and  conceived  a defign  againfi;  his  life. 
It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  Plato,  by  the  affifiance  of 
Dion,  made  his  efcape.  A veffel  which  had  brought  over  Pollis,  a 
delegate  from  Sparta,  was  fortunately  at  that  time  returning  to 
Greece.  Dion  engaged  Pollis  to  take  the  charge  of  the  philofopher, 
and  land  him  fafely  in  his  native  country  ; but  Dionyfius  difeovered 
the  defign,  and  obtained  a promife  from  Pollis,  that  he  would  either 
put  him  to  death,  or  fell  him  asaflave,  upon  the  pafiage.  Pollis,  ac- 
cordingly, fold  him  in  the  ifland  of  iEgina,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Athenians.  Plato  could  not  long  remain 
unnoticed : Anicerris,  a Cyrenaic  philofopher,  wdio  happened  to  be  at 
that  time  in  the  ifland,  difeovered  rhe  Arranger,  and  thought  himfelf 

^ Platon.  Epift.  ii.  vii.  Plot,  in  Dione.  LaeiCr  1,  ii;, 
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happy  in  an  opportunity  of  iliewing  his  refped  for  fo  illuftrious  a 
philofopher:  he  purchafed  his  freedom  for  thirty  mina,  and  fent 
him  home  to  Athens.  Repayment  being  afterwards  offered  to  Ani- 
cerris  by  Plato’s  relations,  he  refufed  the  money,  faying,  with  that 
generous  fpirit  which  true  philofophy  always  infpires,  that  he  law 
no  reafon  why  the  relations  of  Plato  fliould  engrofs  to  themfelves 
the  honour  of  ferving  him. 

After  a Ihort  interval,  Dionyfius  repented  of  his  ill-placed  refent- 
ment,  and  wrote  to  Plato,  earneftly  requefling  him  to  repair  his 
credit  by  returning  to  Syracufe^  to  which  Plato  gave  this  high 
fpirited  anfwer,  that  philofophy  would  not  allow  him  leilure  to 
think  of  Dionyfius.  Dion,  who,  through  the  influence  of  Plato’s 
inifruftions  had  become  a determined  votary  of  virtue,  was  carneflly 
dcfirous  of  infpiring  others  with  the  fame  fentiments.  In  hope  of 
making  an  advantageous  impreflion  upon  the  mind  of  tlie  younger 
Dionyfius,  he  took  every  occafion  of  making  him  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  mafter.  The  effedt  was  fuch 
as  Dion  wifhed.  The  youth  foon  exprefl'ed  an  earnefl  defire  to 
become  acquainted  v/ith  the  philofopher.  Letters  were  immediately 
difpatched  to  Plato,  from  the  tyrant,  from  Dion,  and  from  feveral 
followers  of  Pythagoras,  who  were  at  that  time  relident  in  Sicily, 
importuning  him  to  return  to  Syracufe,  and  take  upon  him  the 
education  of  the  young  prince.  After  fome  hefitation,  apprehend- 
ing left  a refufil  miglit  feem  to  imply  an  unworthy  negledf  of  the 
in  tore  ft  of  philofophy,  and  entertaining  fome  hope,  that  by  clcanfing 
the  fountain  of  public  manners  in  Sicily,  he  fliould  be  able  to 
purify  the  ftrcam,  he  confented.  It  has  alfo  been  faid%  and  not 
without  plaufibility,  that  he  was  induced  to  undertake  this  fccond 
journey  to  Syracufe,  by  a promife,  on  the  part  of  Dionyfius,  that 
he  would  adopt  the  philofopher’s  plan  of  government.  In  tlie 
mean  time,  the  enemies  of  Dion  prevailed  upon  Dionyfius  to 
recal  from  exile  Philiftus,  a man  of  tyrannical  principles  and 
fpirit,  from  whom  they  hoped  for  a powerful  oppofition  to  the 
do(ftrine  and  the  meafurcs  of  Plato.  The  philofopher  was  conducted 
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to  Syracufe  with  public  honours;  the  king  himfelf  received  him 
into  his'  chariot,  and  facrifices  were  offered  in  congratulation  of 
his  arrival.  New  regulations  were  immediately  introduced;  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  court  was  reflrained;  moderation  reigned  in 
all  public  feftivals;  the  king  affumed  an  air  of  benignity;  philofophy 
was  fludied  by  his  courtiers ; and  every  good  man  affured  himfelf 
of  a happy  revolution  in  the  flate  of  public  manners.  But  Philiflus 
and  his  adherents,  envious  of  the  philofopher’s  increafing  Influence 
with  the  tyrant,  foon  found  means  to  rekindle  his  jealoufy.  Through 
their  intrigues,  Dion  became  fo  obnoxious  to  Dionyfius,  that  he 
ordered  him  to  be  imprifoned,  and  afterwards  banifhed  him  into 
Italy.  Plato,  and  the  friends  of  Dion,  were  exceedingly  alarm.ed 
at  this  meafure,  and  began  to  be  apprehenfive  for  their  own  fafety. 
Dionyfius,  however,  continued  to  treat  them  courteoufly.  Under 
the  pretence  of  friendfhip,  he  allotted  Plato  an  apartment  in  his 
palace,  but  at  the  fame  time  placed  a fecret  guard  about  him,  that 
no  one  might  vifit  him  without  his  knowledge.  At  length,  upon 
the  commencement  of  a war,  Dionyfius  fent  Plato  back  into  his 
own  country,  but  not  without  a promife,  that  he  would  recal  both 
him  and  Dion  upon  the  return  of  peace. 

Dion,  who  now  refided  in  Athens,  diligently  attended  upon  the 
ledtures  of  his  mafler,  and  fo  far  profited  by  his  moral  precepts, 
as  to  lay  afide  every  thing  effeminate  and  luxurious  in  his  manner  of 
living.  The  tyrant,  in  the  mean  time,  that  he  might,  if  poffible,  oblite- 
rate the  ignominy  which  he  had  brought  upon  himfelf  by  the  banifh- 
ment  of  Plato,  invited  philofophers,  from  every  quarter,  to  his 
court.  Their  difcourfes  recalled  his  attention  to  philofophy;  and 
he  again  became  exceedingly  defirous  of  Plato’s  return.  The  philofo- 
pher  received  his  felicitations  with  coolnefs,  pleaded  in  excufe  his  ad- 
vanced age,  and  reminded  the  tyrant  of  the  violation  of  his  pro- 
mife, that  on  the  return  of  peace  Dion  fhould  be  reftored.  It  was 
not  till  the  requefl  of  Dionyfius  was  feconded  by  the  intreaties 
of  the  wife  and  filler  of  Dion,  and  by  the  importunities  of  Archytas 
of  Tarentum,  and  other  Pythagorean  philofophers,  to  whom  the 
tyrant  had  pledged  himfelf  for  the  performance  of  his  promifes,  that 
he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  return. 
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When  Plato  arrived  the  third  time  at  Syracufe,  the  king  met 
him  in  a magnificent  chariot,  and  conduced  him  to  his  palace. 
The  Sicilians  too,  whofe  hatred  of  Philiftus  inclined  them  to  favour 
the  party  of  Dion,  rejoiced  in  his  return;  for  they  hoped  that 
the  wifdom  of  Plato  would  at  length  triumph  over  the  tyrannical 
fpirit  of  the  prince.  Dionyfius  feemed  wholly  divefted  of  his 
former  refentments,  iiftened  with  apparent  pleafure  to  the  philofo- 
pher’s  doctrine,  and,  among  other  expreflions  of  regard,  prefented 
him  with  eighty  talents  of  gold.  In  the  midfl  of  a numerous 
train  of  philofophers,  Plato  now  poirefTed  the  chief  influence  and 
authority  in  the  court  of  Syracufe.  Whilft  Ariflippus  was  enjoy- 
ing himfelf  in  fplendid  luxury;  whilfl  Diogenes  was  freely  indulging 
his  acrimonious  humour ; and  whilft  ^Tfehines  was  gratifying  his 
thirft  after  riches;  Plato  fupported  the  credit  of  philofophy  with 
an  air  of  dignity,  which  his  friends  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
fuperior  wifdom,  but  wdiich  his  enemies  imputed  to  pride.  After 
all,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Plato  to  prevail  upon  Dionyfius, 
to  adopt  his  fyflem  of  policy,  or  to  recal  Dion  from  his  exile. 
Mutual  diftruft,  after  a fliort  interval,  arofe  between  the  tyrant 
and  the  philofopher;  each  fufpefted  the  other  of  evil  defigns,  and 
each  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  fufpicion  under  the  difguife  of 
refpeft.  Dionyfius  attempted  to  impofe  upon  Plato  by  condefeend- 
mg  attentions;  and  Plato  to  deceive  Dionyfius  by  an  appearance  of 
confidence.  At  length,  the  philofopher  became  fo  much  difiatisfied 
with  his  fituation,  that  he  earneftly  requefted  permifiion  to  return 
to  Greece. 

After  fome  oppofition  on  the  part  of  the  tyrant,  permifiion  was 
granted,  and  a veflel  of  convoy  was  provided.  But,  before  the 
Blip  fet  fail,  Dionyfius  repented,  and  detained  Plato  in  Syracufe 
againd;  his  inclination.  From  this  time  the  freedom  of  the  philofo- 
pher’s  complaints  and  reproofs  became  offenfive  to  the  tyrant, 
and  Dionyfius  difmiffed  Plato  from  his  court,  and  put  him  under 
a giiard  of  foldiers,  whom  falfe  rumours  had  incenfed  againll  him. 
His  Pythagorean  friends  at  Tarentum,  being  informed  of  his  danger- 
ous fituation,  immediately  difpatched  an  embafly  to  Dionyfius,  demand- 
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ing  an  inftant  completion  of  his  promife  to  Archytas.  The  tyrant, 
not  daring  to  refufe  this  demand,  but  at  the  fame  time  defirous 
to  fave  himfelf,  as  much  as  poffible,  from  the  difgrace  of  having 
banilhed  from  his  court  the  hrft  philofopher  of  the  age,  gave  Plato 
a magnificent  entertainment,  and  fent  him  away  loaded  with  rich 
prefents.  On  his  v/ay  to  Athens,  pafling  through  Elis  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  was  prefent  at  this 
general  afiernbly  of  the  Greeks,  and  engaged  univerfal  attention. 

From  this  narrative  it  appears,  that  if  Plato  vifited  the  courts 
of  princes,  it  was  chiefly  from  the  hope  of  feeing  his  ideal  plan 
of  a republic  realifed;  and  that  his  talents  and  attainments  rather 
qualified  him  to  fliine  in  the  academy,  than  in  the  council  or  the 
fenate. 

Plato,  now  refcored  to  his  country  and  his  fchool,  devoted 
himfelf  to  fcience,  and  fpent  the  laft  years  of  a long  life  in  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  youth.  Having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  athletic  conflitu- 
tion,  and  lived  all  his  days  temperately,  he  arrived  at  the  eighty- 
firfl:,  or,  according  to  fome  writers,  the  feventy-ninth,  year  of  his 
age,  and  died,  through  the  mere  decay  of  nature  % in  the  firfl:  year 
of  the  hundred  and  eighth  Olympiad.  He  palTed  his  whole 
life  in  a ftate  of  celibacy,  and  therefore  left  no  natural  heirs, 
but  transferred  his  effeds  by  will  to  his  friend  Adiamantus.  The 
grove  and  garden,  which  had  been  the  fcene  of  his  philofophi- 
cal  labours,  at  lafl;  afforded  him  a fepulchre  Statues  and  altars 
were  ereded  to  his  memory  ^ the  day  of  his  birth  long  co-n tinned 
to  be  celebrated  as  a fefliival  by  his  followers;  and  his  portrait  is 
to  this  day  preferved  in  gems ; but  the  moft  lafting  monuments 
of  his  genius  are  his  writings,  which  have  been  tranfmitted,  without 
material  injury,  to  the  prefent  times. 

The  perfonal  charader  of  Plato  has  been  very  differently  re- 
prefented.  On  the  one  hand,  his  encomiafls  have  not  failed  to 
adorn  him  v/ith  every  excellence,  and  to  exprefs  the  mofl;  fuperffiti- 
ous  veneration  for  his  memory'.  His  enemies,  on  the  other, 
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have  not  fcrupled  to  load  him  with  reproach,  and  charge  him 
with  practices  lhamefully  inconfiftent  with  the  purity  and  dignity 
of  the  philofophical  charad;erh  We  cannot  fo  implicitly  adopt 
the  panegyrics  of  the  former,  as  to  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  free 
from  human  frailties ; and  we  have  a right  to  require  much  better 
proofs  than  his  calumniators  have  adduced,  before  we  can  fuppofe 
him  to  have  been  capable  of  linking,  from  the  fublime  fpeculations 
of  philofophy,  into  the  molt  infamous  vices.  To  load  the  character 
of  a great  man  with  infamy,  upon  flight  fufpicions,  is  a fpecies  of 
impiety. 

Several  anecdotes  are  preferved,  which  refled:  honour  upon  the 
moral  principles  and  charader  of  Plato.  Such  was  his  command 
of  temper,  that,  when,  he  was  lifting  up  his  hand  to  coined  his 
fervant  for  fome  olfence,  perceiving  himfelf  angry,  he  kept  his 
arm  fixed  in  that  pofiure,  and  faid  to  a friend,  who,  coming  in 
at  -that  inflant,  aflced  him  what  he  was  doing,  “ I am  punifliing 
a palfionate  man’’.”  At  another  time,  he  faid  to  one  of  his  Haves, 
‘^1  would  chalfife  you,  if  I were  not  angry.”  At  the  Olympic 
games,  he  happened  to  pafs  a day  with  fome  firangers,  who 
were  much  delighted  with  his  eafy  and  affable  converlation, 
but  were  no  farther  informed  concerning  him  than  that  his  name 
was  Plato;  for  he  had  purpofely  avoided  faying  any  thing  concern- 
ing Socrates  or  the  Academy.  At  parting,  he  invited  them,  when 
they  Ihould  vifit  Athens,  to  take  up  their  refidence  at  his  houfe. 
Not  long  afterwards,  they  accepted  his  invitation,  and  were  courte- 
oufly  entertained.  During  their  flay,  they  requefied  that  he  would 
introduce  them  to  his  namefake,  the  famous  philofopher,  and 
Ihew  them  his  Academy-  Plato,  fmiling,  faid,  “ I am  the  perfon 
you  wifli  to  fee.”  The  difcovery  furprifed  them  exceedingly; 
for  they  could  not  eafily  perfuade  themfelves,  that  fo  eminent  a 
philofopher  would  condefcend  to  converfe  fo  familiarly  with  firan- 
gersk  When  Plato  was  told,  that  his  enemies  were  bufily  employed 
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in  circulating  reports  to  his  difadvantage,  he  faid,  I will  live 
fo,  that  none  fhali  believe  them.”  One  of  his  friends  remarking, 
that  he  feemcd  as  defirous  to  learn  himfelf,  as  to  teach  others, 
afked  him,  how  long  he  intended  to  be  a fcholar?  “ As  long,”  fays 
he,  “ as  I am  not  afhamed  to  grow  wifer  and  better.” 

It  is  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  chiefly,  that  we  are  to  form 
a judgment  of  his  merit  as  a philofopher,  and  of  the  fervice  which 
he  rendered  to  fcience.  No  one  can  be  converfant  with  thefe 
without  perceiving,  that  his  didlion  always  retained  a ftrong  tinfture 
of  that  poetical  fpirit,  which  he  difcovered  in  his  firft  producftions. 
This  is  the  principal  ground  of  thofe  lofty  encomiums,  which 
both  antient  and  modern  critics  have  pafTed  upon  his  language, 
and,  particularly,  of  the  high  eftimation  in  which  it  was  held 
by  Cicero  % who,  treating  on  the  fubjedl  of  language,  fays,  that  “ if 
Jupiter  were  to  fpeak  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  would  borrow  the 
ffyle  of  Plato.”  The  accurate  Stagyrite  defcribes  it,  as  a middle 
fpecies  of  didlion,  between  verfe  and  profe'’.”  Some  of  his  dialogues 
are  elevated  by  fuch  fublime  and  glowing  conceptions,  are  enriched 
with  fuch  copious  and  fplendid  diftion,  and  flow  in  fo  harmonious  a 
rythmus,  that  they  may  truly  be  pronounced  highly  poetical.  Mofl 
of  them  are  juftly  admired  for  their  literary  merit:  the  introductions 
are  pertinent  and  amufing ; the  courfe  of  the  debate,  or  converfation, 
is  clearly  marked;  the  characters  are  accurately  fupported;  every 
fpeaker  has  his  proper  place,  language,  and  manners;  the  fcenery 
of  the  conference  is  painted  in  lively  colouring ; and  the  whole  is, 
with  admirable  art,  adorned  and  enlivened  by  thofe  minute  embellifh- 
ments,  which  render  the  colloquial  mode  of  writing  fo  peculiarly 
pleafing.  Even  upon  abftraCt  fubjeCts,  whether  moral,  metaphyfical, 
or  mathematical,  the  language  of  Plato  is  often  clear  as  the  running 
ftream,  and  in  fimplicity  and  fweetnefs  vies  with  the  humble  violet 
which  perfumes  the  vale.  In  thefe  beautiful  parts  of  his  works, 
it  has  been  conjeCtured,  not  without  probability,  that  Socrates 
and  Lyfias  were  his  models.  At  other  times,  however,  we  find 
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him  fwelling  into  the  turgid  ftyle,  a tindure  of  which  he  feems 
to  have  retained  from  his  juvenile  ftudies,  and  involving  himfelf 
in  obfcurities,  which  were  the  offspring  of  a lofty  fancy,  or  were 
borrowed  from  the  Italic  fchool.  Several  antient  critics  have 
noticed  thefe  blemifhes  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  Dionyfuis  Halicar- 
naffenfis*  particularly  cenfures  Plato  for  the  harflinefs  of  his  meta- 
phors, and  his  bold  innovations  in  the  ufe  of  terms,  and  quotes 
from  his  Phaedrus  examples  of  the  bombaft,  the  puerile,  and  the 
frigid  ftyle.  The  fame  inequality,  which  is  fo  apparent  in  the 
ftyle  of  Plato,  may  alfo  be  obferved  in  his  conceptions.  Whilft 
he  adheres  to  the  fchool  of  Socrates,  and  difcourfes  upon  moral 
topics,  he  is  much  more  pleafmg  than  when  he  lofes  himfelf, 
with  Pythagoras,  in  abifrufe  fpeculations. 

The  Dialogues  of  Plato,  which  treat  of  various  fubjedis,  and 
were  written  with  different  views,  are  claffed  by  the  antients”  under 
the  two  heads  of  didactic  and  inquisitive.  The  Didadlic 
are  fubdivided  into  SPECULATIVE,  including  and  logical-,  and 

PRACTICAL,  comprehending  ethical  and  political.  The  fecond 
clafs,  the  Inquifitive,  is  charadlerifed  by  terms  taken  from  the 
athletic  art,  and  divided  into  the  Gymnaflic,  and  the  Agonifticj  the 
dialogues  termed  Gymnaflic  were  imagined  to  be  fimilar  to  the 
exercife,  and  v/ere  fubdivided  into  the  Maieutic  as  refembling  the 
teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  and  the  Peirallic,  as  re- 
prefented  by  a flcirmifh,  or  trial  of  proficiency.  The  Agoniftic 
dialogues,  fuppofed  to  referable  the  combat,  were  either  Endeidfic, 
as  exhibiting  a fpecimen  of  fkill,  or  Anatreptic,  prefenting  the 
fpedtacle  of  a perfedt  defeat.  Inflead  of  this  whimfical  claffifica- 
tion,  an  arrangement  of  the  dialogues,  taken  from  the  fubjedts 
on  which  they  treat,  would  be  much  more  obvious  and  iifeful.  They 
may  not  improperly  be  divided  into  logical,  ethical  poli- 

tical. 

The  writings  of  Plato  were  originally  collcdled  by  Hermodorus^ 
one  of  his  pupils : they  confifl  of  thirty-five  dialogues,  and  thirteen 
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epiflles.  They  were  firft  pubiifhed,  after  the  invention  of  printing, 
by  iVIdus  Manutius,  at  Venice,  in  1513  ^ The  editions  of  Ficinus 
and  Serranus  are  the  moft  valuable;  but  their  notes  and  interpreta- 
tions are  to  be  read  with  caution;  for  Ficinus,  having  formed  his 
conceptions  of  the  doftrine  of  Plato,  after  the  model  of  the  Alex- 
andrian fchool,  frequently,  in  his  Arguments,  mifreprefents  the  de- 
lign  of  his  author,  and  in  his  verlion  obfcures  the  fenfe  of  the  origi- 
nal ; and  Serranus,  for  want  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
doftrine  of  his  author,  and  through  the  influence  of  a ftrong  predi- 
lection for  the  fcholaflic  fyitem  of  theology,  fometimes  gives  an  in- 
correCl  and  injudicious  explanation  of  the  text. 

Many  of  the  particulars,  which  have  been  related  concerning 
Plato,  had  doubtlefs  an  influence  upon  the  nature  and  form  of  his 
Philofophical  Syftem,  to  the  confideration  of  which  we  are  now  to 
proceed.  In  order  to  difcover,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  true  cha- 
racters of  the  Platonic  doCtrine,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fliow  from 
v/hat  caufes  it  happens  that  this  fubjeCt  is  neceflarily  involved  in 
great  obfcurity,  feveral  general  obfervations  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the 
reader’s  diligent  attention. 

Plato,  difdaining  the  fober  method  of  reafoning  introduced  by  So- 
crates, left  his  firft  mafter  in  fearch  of  other  preceptors.  His  na- 
tural propenfity  towards  exceffive  refinement  in  fpeculation,  and  the 
celebrity  of  the  Italic  fchool,  which  abounded  in  fubtleties,  induced 
him  to  attach  himfelf  to  the  Pythagorean  philofcphy.  He  after- 
wards fiiudied,  as  v/e  have  feen,  under  the  Egyptian  priefts,  whf?, 
doubtlefs,  feduced  him  yet  farther  from  the  plain  path  of  comir^cn 
fenfe,  which  had  hitherto  been  followed  in  the  Socratic  fchool. 
One  circumflance  it  is  particularly  necefiTary  to  remark ; that, 
among  other  things  which  Plato  received  from  foreign  philofo- 
phy,  he  was  careful  to  borrow'’  the  art  of  concealing  his  real  opi- 
nions. His  inclination  towards  this  kind  of  concealment  appears 
from  the  obfcure  language  which  abounds  in  his  writings,  and  may 

Fabricius  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  42. 

Porph,  Vili,  Pyth.  p.  49.  Apul.  flor.  c.  15.  Cic.  Tufc.  Q;  1.  i.  De  Fin. 
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indeed  be  learned  from  his  own  exprefs  allertions.  It  is  a 
difficult  thing,”  fays  he  % “ to  difcover  the  nature  of  the  creator  of 
the  univerfe ; and,  being  difcovered,  it  is  impoffible,  and  would 
even  be  impious,  to  expofe  the  difcovery  to  vulgar  underflandings.” 
Again  ^ It  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  lay  open  to  mankind  at- 
large  the  dodrines  of  philofophy,  wdiich  are  adapted  only  to  the 
comprehenlion  of  a few  intelligent  perfons,  who,  from  imperfed 
hints,  are  capable  of  conceiving  their  full  import.”  Plato  did  not, 
indeed,  after  the  example  of  Pythagoras,  Ihut  up  the  door  of  the 
Academy,  or  demand  an  oath  of  fecrefy  from  his  difciples,  but  he 
purpofely  threw  a veil  of  obfcurity  over  his  public  inftrudions, 
which  was  only  removed  for  the  benefit  of  thofe,  who  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  admitted  to  his  more  private  and  confidential  lec- 
tures. This  concealed  method  of  philofophifing  he  was  induced  to 
adopt,  from  a regard  to  his  perfonal  fafety,  and  from  motives  of 
vanity.  He  apprehended,  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  fecure  him- 
felf  from  the  inconveniences  which  feveral  of  his  predecefibrs  among 
the  Greeks  had  brought  upon  themfelves  by  an  undifguifed  decla- 
ration of  their  opinions ; and  he  had  feen  how  fuccefsfully  both  the 
Pythagoreans  and  the  Egyptians  had  employed  the  arts  of  conceal- 
ment to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  always  inclin- 
ed to  imagine  fomething  more  than  human  in  things  which  they  do 
not  underftand. 

The  colloquial  form  of  inftruftion,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Socrates,  in  his  contefirs  with  the  Sophills,  and  which  had  been  alfo 
adopted  in  the  Dialectic  fchools,  Plato  found  peculiarly  convenient 
for  the  purpofe  of  concealing  his  opinions.  His  fuccefs  iii  the  ap- 
plication of  this  expedient  appears  in  almoll  every  dialogue  whicii 
he  has  written.  The  main  queftion  of  the  dialogue  is  fo  long  kept 
in  fufpence  by  the  minute  detail  of  indu(5i:ion,  and  the  bulinefs  of  th  ■ 
piece  meets  with  fuch  frequent  colloquial  interruptions,  that  it 
not  without  great  difficulty,  that  the  reader  can  follow  the  threa 

® In  Timaeo.  cd.  Serrani,  tom.  iil.  p.  28. 

Epift.  vii.  t.  iii.  p.  341.  Ep.  ii.  ad  Dionyf. 
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argument,  or  perceive  the  general  conclufion.  More  pains  is  taken 
to  expofe  an  inaccurate  or  inadequate  definition  or  explanation  of  any 
fubjeff,  than  to  fubftitute  one  more  perfedb  in  its  fiead.  The  wri- 
ter’s meaning  is  frequently  lofh  in  the  obfcurity  of  fubtle  diftinc- 
tions,  and  fometimes,  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  concealed  under 
the  cloak  of  fable.  Cicero,  though  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  Plato, 
was  not  infenfible  of  the  uncertainty  which,  from  this  caufe,  hangs 
upon  his  dodlrine.  “ Plato,”  fays  he  % “ affirms  nothing,  but  after 
producing  many  arguments,  and  examining  a queftion  on  every  fide, 
leaves  it  undetermined.” 

Farther  difficulties  arife  from  the  language  in  which  Plato  ex- 
prefles  his  conceptions.  Sometimes  the  reader  is  dazzled  by  the 
fplendor  of  his  poetical  diblion;  and  fometimes  he  is  perplexed  by 
ftudied  ambiguities,  and  finds  the  fame  term  ufed  in  different  fenfes, 
and  different  terms  employed  to  exprefs  the  fame  meaning’’.  Plato 
has  alfo  greatly  increafed  the  obfcurity  of  his  writings,  by  frequently 
mixing  the  ideas  and  language  of  mathematics  with  thofe  of  meta- 
phyfics.  Had  he  made  ufe  of  mathematical  learning  merely  as  a 
preparatory  exercife  for  fublimer  fpeciilations  his  pupils  might 
have  reaped  much  benefit  from  the  praftice.  But  he  attempted, 
after  the  example  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  to  exprefs  philofo- 
phical  conceptions  by  mathematical  diagrams  and  proportions,  and 
thus  involved,  in  artificial  perplexity,  fubjedls  in  themlblves  fuffi- 
ciently  obfcure 

But,  the  principal  caufe  of  a want  of  perfpicuity  in  the  writings 
of  Plato,  is,  after  all,  the  extreme  fubtlety  of  his  fpeculations  upon 
abifrad;  and  fublime  topics.  The  implicit  followers  of  this  philofo- 
pher  have  been  willing  to  exculpate  their  mafter  from  the  charge 
of  obfcurity,  by  accufing  his  readers  of  dulnefs  in  their  conceptions. 
But  thofe  v/ho  have  attended  to  the  origin  of  the  Platonic  phiio- 
fophy  v/iil  acknowledge,  that  it  partakes  largely  of  the  characters  of 
fubtlety  and  enthufiafm,  which,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  fee,  diffin- 
guiffied  the  Pythagorean  fyftem.  It  was  not  without  reafon,  that 

“ Acad.  Qu.  1.  i.  Laert.  1,  iii.  § 63,  64. 

* Burnet.  Archseolog.  1.  i,  c.  ii, 
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Xenophon,  or  whoever  elfe  was  the  author  of  the  epiflle  to  i^^fchines 
preferved  in  his  v/orks,  cenfures  Plato  for  neglefling  the  fober  phi- 
lofophy  of  Socrates,  and  through  a vain  affectation  of  extraordinary  re- 
finement, and  a fond  partiality  for  the  mylleries  of  Egypt,  and  for 
the  prodigies  of  Pythagoras,  devoting  himfelf  to  fubtle  fpeculations, 
and  becoming  a haughty  profeffor  of  wdfdom.  That  this  remark 
was  not  dictated  by  envy,  but  founded  on  truth,  the  whole  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Platonic  philofophy  clearly  proves.  Raifing  man  above 
his  condition  and  nature,  he  unites  him  to  certain  imaginary  divine 
principles  j leads  him  through  various  orders  of  emanation,  and 
forms  of  intelligence,  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  reprefents  thefe 
fdtions  of  fancy  “ as  the  firft  principles  of  wifdom.  In  fuch  a won- 
derous  maze  of  words  does  Plato  involve  his  notions,  that  none  of 
his  difciples,  not  even  the  fagacious  Stagyrite,  could  unfold  them  ; 
and  yet  we  receive  them  as  facred  myfteries,  and,  if  we  do  not  per- 
fectly comprehend  them,  imagine  that  our  intelleCis  are  too  feeble  to 
penetrate  the  conceptions  of  tliis  divine  philofopher,  and  that  our 
eyes  are  blinded  by  that  refplendent  blaze  of  truth,  upon  which  his 
eagle  fight  could  gaze  without  injury'’. 

The  truth  appears  to  liave  been,  that  Plato,  ambitious  of  the  ho- 
nour of  forming  a new  feCt,  and  endued  by  nature  with  more  bril- 
liancy of  fancy  than  ftrength  of  judgment,  collected  the  tenets  of 
other  philofophers,  which  were,  in  many  particulars,  contradictory, 
and  could  by  no  exertion  of  ingenuity  be  brought  to  coalefce ; and 
that,  out  of  this  heterogeneous  mafs,  he  framed  a confufed  fyffem, 
deftitute  of  form  or  confiftency.  This  will  be  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  who,  in  peruling  the  philofophical  writings  of  Plato,  is 
capable  of  diveffing  himfelf  of  that  blind  refpeCt  for  antiquity,  by 
which  the  learned  fo  frequently  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  milled.  In 
confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  this  judgment,  we  need  only  refer  to 
the  dialogue  entitled  Timaus-,  a chaotic  mafs  of  opinions,  which  no 
commentators  have  yet  been  able  to  reconcile,  or  to  explain  h 

* TsfaliVinaTa,  fo  Ariftotle  calls  Plato’s  ideas*  Anal.  Pofter.  1.  i.  c.  19.  Conf.  Me- 
taph.  1.  i.  c.  7.  Burnet,  1.  c. 

= Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  vii.  Ep.  13.  Scxt.  Enip.  adv.  Math.  1.  i,  c.  13. 
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The  followers  of  Plato,  far  from  difperfing  the  clouds  v/hich, 
from  the  firft,  hung  over  his  fyftem,  appear  to  have  entered  into 
a general  combination  to  increafe  its  obfcurity.  The  fucceffive 
changes,  which  took  place  in  the  Academy  after  the  death  of  its 
founder,  by  introducing  a fucceffion  of  new  opinions,  continually 
increafed  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  true  fenfe  of  Plato.  And 
when,  in  a fubfequent  period,  the  Platonic  philofophy  was  profeffed 
in  Alexandria,  it  was  ftill  further  adulterated  by  an  injudicious  and 
abfurd  attempt  to  mould  into  one  fyftem  the  dodtrines  of  Plato,  the 
traditionary  tenets  of  Egypt  and  the  eaftern  nations,,  and  the 
.facred  creeds  of  the  Jews  and  Chriftians : a coalition,  which,  as 
we  fhall  afterwards  fee,  proved  exceedingly  injurious  both  to 
philofophy  and  religion. 

If  thefe  feveral  circumftances  be  duly  confidered,  it  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  no  eafy  taflc  to  delineate  an  accurate  fketch 
of  the  Platonic  philofophy.  In  our  attempt  to  exhibit,  in  minia.- 
ture,  a faithful  portrait  of  the  mind  of  Plato,  we  have  found  it 
necellary,  chiefly  to  rely  upon  his  own  writings,  and  upon  the 
reprefentations  of  thofe  antient  writers,  who  were  free  from  tlie 
fpirit  of  confufon  which  poffeffed  the  fehools  of  the  later  Platonifls. 
Among  the  pureft  fources  of  fecondary  information  upon  this 
fubjedl,  we  have  feen  reafon  to  place  the  philofophical  writings 
of  Cicero,  and  the  methodical  arrangements  of  Apuleius  and 
Alcinous. 

The  philofophy  of  Plato,  as  he  himfelf  fuggeffis,  and  his  inter- 
preters unanimoufly  allow,  may  be  divided  into  three  branches, 
the  hrft  of  which  treats  of  the  art  of  reafoning,  or  dialedticsj 
the  fecond,  of  theoretical  queftions  concerning  nature,  or  phyfics-; 
the  third,  of  practical  fubjedts  refpedting  life  and  manners,  or 
ethics.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  diflind;  examination  of  each 
of  thefe  branches,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  premife  a few  words  con- 
cerning the  Platonic  notion  of  philofophy  in  general. 

Wifdom,  in  the  ftridt  Platonic  fenfe  of  the  term,  is  the  knowledge 
of  thofe  things  which  truly  exift,  and  are  comprehended  by  the 
intelled,  particularly  thofe  which  refped  God,  and  the  human 
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foul  as  diftindl  from  the  body^.  Philofophy  is  the  deiire  of  divine 
fcience,  or  the  liberation  of  the  mind  from  the  body,  and  its  direc- 
tion towards  thofe  real  elTences,  which  are  perceptible  only  by  the 
underifanding  h A philofopher  muft  poffefs  a mind  naturally  turn- 
ed towards  contemplation,  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  a penetrating 
judgment,  and  a retentive  memory.  He  mufl,  withal,  be  inured 
to  the  exercife  of  temperance  and  fortitude,  that  nothing  corporeal 
may  divert  him  from  the  purfuit  of  wifdom  Philofophy,  as  it  is 
employed  in  the  contemplation  of  truth,  is  termed  theoretical;  as  it  is 
eonverfant  in  the  regulation  of  actions,  it  is  pradlicaP.  Theoretical 
philofophy  produces  a contemplative  life,  in  which  the  mind, 
occupied  in  meditations  purely  intelledlual,  acquires  a refemblance 
to  the  divinity.  Pradtical  philofophy  leads  to  an  active  life,  and 
applies  the  principles  of  wifdom  to  the  benefit  of  focietyh  Befides 
the  contemplation  of  truth  and  virtue,  the  philofopher  will  inquire 
into  the  right  condudt  of  the  underfianding,  and  the  powers  of 
fpeech,  in  the  purfuitf  of  knowledge,  or  will  ftudy  the  art  of  reafon- 
ing  and  deputation.  The  office  of  philofophy  then  is  threefold, 

DIALECTIC,  THEORETICAL,  and  PRACTICAL. 

On  DIALECTICS,  the  fum  of  Plato’s  docftrine,  as  collected  from 
his  dialogues,  is  this: 

Truth  is  difcerned,  not  by  the  fenfes,  but  by  the  underfianding. 
The  human  inte]le<fl  i.s  employed,  either  upon  things  which  it 
comprehends  by  itfelf,  and  which  are  in  their  nature  limple  and 
invariable,  or  upon  things  which  are  fubjedt  to  the  fenfes,  and 
which  are  perpetually  liable  to  fludluation  and  change”.  The 
contemplation  of  the  former  creates  Science;  attention  to  the  latter 
produces  Opinion  h Senfe  is  the  paffive  perception  of  the  foul 
through  the  medium  of  the  body®.  When  the  forms  of  things 
are,  by  means  of  the  corporeal  organs,  fo  deeply  imprelfed  upon  the 

“ In  Phseclro.  t.  iii.  p,  278;  ''  Protag.  t.  i,  p.  313.  Phaedr.  t.  iil.  p.  247. 

Rep.  1.  vi.  t.  ii.  p.  484,495.  Alcinous,  c.  2.  Philebo,  t.  ii.  p.  57.. 

= De  Rep.  1.  vii.  t.  ii.  p.  531.  4.  Phileb.  t.  ii.  p.  63. 

f Cic.  Ac,  Qu.  l.i.  c.  5.  Platon.  Theaet.  t,  i.  p,  186.  Phied.  t.  i.  p.  74. 

® Theset.  p.  186.  Phileb.  t.  ii.  p.  34« 
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mind,  as  not  to  be  eafily  effaced  by  time,  this  permanent  imprefiion 
is  called  Memory.  From  the  union  of  fenfe  and  memory,  or 
from  the  comparifon  of  a prefent  with  a recollecfted  perception, 
arifes  Opinion.  Where  thefe  agree,  the  opinion  is  true;  where 
they  differ,  it  is  falfe.  The  feat  of  perception  and  memory  i^  like 
a waxen  tablet,  or  pidture,  which  the  mind  contemplates,  and 
thence  frames  opinions  \ In  meditation,  the  foul  converfes  with 
itfelf;  thought  flows  through  the  lips  by  means  of  the  vocal  organs. 
Intelledtion  is  the  operation  of  the  underffanding  contemplating 
intelligible  forms,  or  ideas.  It  is  twofold;  the  firff,  that  of  the 
foul  contemplating  ideas  before  it  defcends  into  the  body;  the 
other,  that  which  it  exercifes  after  it  is  immerfed  in  the  body, 
which  may  be  alfo  termed  natural  knov/ledge  ^ This  kind 
of  knowledge  confifls  in  the  recolledion  of  thofe  things  which 
the  mind  had  known  in  its  pre-exiflent  ftate,  and  differs  from 
memory  in  the  objedt;  meiTiOry  being  employed  upon  fenfible 
things,  reminifcence  upon  things  purely  intelligible".  The  in- 
telligible objedts  of  contemplation  are  either  Primary,  or  Secondary; 
the  primary  are  Ideas,  which  will  be  farther  explained  under  the 
next  head;  the  fecondary,  are  the  forms  infeparable  from  material 
objedls'*.  The  mind,  in  exercifmg  its  judgment,  confiders  theoreti- 
cally what  is  true  or  falfe,  and  pradlically  what  may,  or  may  not,  be 
done 

Dialedtics  confider  the  Effence  and  the  Accidents  of  things;  con- 
cerning the  former,  it  makes  ufe  of  Divifion,  Definition,  andAnalyfish 
Divifion  feparates  the  genus  into  its  fpecies,  the  whole  into  its 
parts,  and  the  like.  Definition  expreffes  the  genus  of  the  thing  to 
be  defined,  and  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  others  by  adding  its  fpecific 
difference.  Analyfis  rifes  from  objedts  of  fenfe  to  intelligibles ; 
from  demonftrable  propofitions  to  axioms,  or  from  hypothefis  to 
experience.  Indudtion  rifes  from  individuals  to  univerfals.  Syllogifm 
produces  a conclufion  by  means  of  fome  intermediate  propofition^. 

^ Theset.  t.  i.  p.  191.  202.  InTimaeo,  t.  iii.  p.  30. 

' Phsed.  t.  i.  p.  75.  **  Parmenid.  t.  iii.  p.  135.  ® Phaedr.  t.  iii.  p.  266. 

^ Theset.  t.  i.  p.  146.  Polit.  t.  ii.  p.  262.  Phaedr.  t.  iii.  p.  266. 

s Theaet,  p.  147.  210.  Laert.  1.  iii.  § 80.  Apul.  deDogm.  Plat,  1.  iii.  p.  313. 
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Thefe  topics  are  curforily  touched  upon  by  Plato,  and  it  is 
rather  by  examples  than  by  precepts,  that  he  teaches  the  true  art 
of  reafoning,  or  expofes  the  fallacies  of  fophiftry.  The  ingenious 
artifices  and  deceptions  pradlifed  by  the  Sophift  are  clearly  reprefent- 
ed  in  feveral  of  Plato’s  dialogues,  particularly  in  his  Euthydemus 
and  his  Sophifta.  Rhetoric  is  an  art  which  Plato  thought  unfavour- 
able to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy : he  inveighs  againft  it  with  great 
vehemence  in  his  Gorgias;  and  the  ground  of  his  invedtive  is  judici- 
oufly  explained  by  Quintilian  Etymology  is  a fubjedt  on  which 
Plato  particularly  treats  in  his  Cratylus in  which  he  maintains,  that 
names,  when  rightly  given,  correfpond  to  the  nature  of  the  things 
which  they  reprefen t : but  what  he  advances  on  this  head  is  too 
fanciful  to  merit  attention'. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  particulars  to  be  colledled  from  the  dif- 
eourfes  of  Plato  concerning  the  Dialedtic  Art,  as  dilHnguiflied  from 
Theology  and  Phyfics. 

Theoretical  philofophy  Plato  divides  into  three  branches. 
Theological,  Physical,  and  Mathematical. 

On  Theology,  the  fundamental  dodlrine  of  Plato,  as  of  all  other 
antient  philofophers,  is,  that  from  nothing  nothing  can  proceed. 
This  univerfal  axiom,  applied  not  only  to  the  infinite  efiicient,  but 
to  the  material  caufe,  Plato,  in  his  Timneus'*,  lays  down  as  the 
ground  of  his  reafoning  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world.  In 
this  dialogue,  which  comprehends  his  whole  dodtrine  on  the  fuh- 
jedt  of  the  formation  of  the  univerfe,  matter  is  fo  manifeflly  fpoken 
of  as  eternally  co-exifting  with  God,  that  this  part  of  his  dodtrine 
could  not  have  been  miflaken  by  fo  many  learned  and  able  writers, 
had  they  not  been  feduced  by  the  defire  of  eftablifliing  a coincidence 
of  dodtrine  between  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Mofes.  It  is  certain, 
that  neither  Cicero',  nor  Apuleius^  nor  Alcinous^,  nor  even  the 

* Inftit.  Orat.  1.  ii.  c.  15. 

**  T.  i.  p.  383.  Conf.  Cic.  Ac.  Qii.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Sophlfl:.  t.  i.  p.  216,  253. 

' Menag.  ad  Laert.  1.  iii.  § 23. 

^ T.  iii.  p.  28.  Arift.  Phyl'.  1.  i.  c.  4,  8.  Cic.  De  Div.  1.  ii. 

* Ac.  Qii.  1.  i.  c.  6.  ^ L.  i.  p.  284.  ^ C.  12. 
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later  commentator  Chalcidius  % underftood  their  mafter  in  any  other 
fenfe,  than  as  admitting  two  primary  and  incorruptible  principles,  God 
and  Matter ; to  which  we  fliall  afterwards  fee  reafon  to  add  a third, 
namely  Ideas.  The  paffages  quoted  by  thofe  who  maintain  the 
contrary  opinion  are  by  no  means  fufficient  for  their  purpofe.  Plato, 
it  is  true,  in  his  Timteus,  calls  God  the  parent  of  the  univerfe,” 
and  in  his  Sophifla  fpeaks  of  him  as  “ creating  animate  and  inanimate 
beings,  which  did  not  before  exiftf’  but  thefe  expreffions  do  not  ne- 
ceffarily  imply  that  this  offspring  of  deity  was  produced  from  no- 
thing, or  that  no  prior  matter  exifhed,  from  which  thefe  new  beings 
were  formed.  Through  the  whole  dialogue  of  the  Timasus  Plato 
fuppofes  two  eternal  and  independent  caufes  of  all  things;  one, 
that  by  which  all  things  are  made,  which  is  God ; the  other,  that 
fram  which  all  things  are  made,  which  is  matter.  He  diftinguifhes 
between  God,  matter,  and  the  univerfe,  and  fuppofes  the  architect 
of  the  world  to  have  formed  it  out  of  a mafs  of  pre-exiftent  matter. 
Plutarch  feems  to  have  given  a jufi;  reprefentation  of  the  dodtrine  of 
Plato,  when  he  fpeaks  of  matter  as  neither  made  nor  produced, 
but  as  prefenting  itfelf  before  the  great  artificer  to  receive  form  and 
arrangement.  Laertius,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  relates  that  Plato 
unfolded  two  principles  in  nature,  God  and  matter;  that  to  the 
former  he  gave  the  appellation  of  Mind  and  Caufe;  and  that  he  con- 
ceived the  latter  to  have  been  immenfe,  without  form,  and  perpetu- 
ally agitated,  and  to  have  been,  at  length,  colledted  and  arranged  by 
that  deity,  who  preferred  order  to  confufion.  And  Plato  himfelf,  in 
his  Timasus  % expreffes  the  fame  dodirine,  nearly  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage. 

Matter,  according  to  Plato,  is  an  eternal  and  infinite  priaci- 
ple.  His  dodlrine  on  this  head  is  thus  explained  by  Ciceroh 
“ Matter,  from  which  all  things  are  produced  and  formed,  is  a 
fabftance  without  form  or  quality,  but  capable  of  receiving  all 
forms  and  undergoing  every  kind  of  change;  in  wLich,  howeverj 

“ Op.  p.  3.  Comment,  in  Tim.  c.  13.  § 305.  ^ T.  iii.  p.  28,  &:c. 

De  gen.  Anim.  t.  iii.  p.  78.  *■  L.  iii.  § 6g,  ' Loc,  cit. 

^ Ac.  Qu.  1.  i.  c.  8. 
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it  never  fuIFers  annihilation,  but  merely  a folution  ct  its  parts, 
which  are  in  their  nature  infinitely  divifible,  and  move  in  portions 
of  fpace  which  are  alfo  infinitely  divifible.  When  that  principle 
which  we  call  quality  is  moved,  and  adts  upon  matter,  it  undergoes 
an  entire  change,  and  thofe  forms  are  produced,  from  which  aril'es 
the  diverfified  and  coherent  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,”  This  dodtrine 
Plato  unfolds  at  large  in  his  Timaeus,  and  particularly  infifls  upon 
the  notion,  that  matter  has  originally  no  form,  but  is  capable  ot 
receiving  any.  He  calls  it  the  mother  and  receptacle  of  forms, 
by  the  union  of  which  with  matter  the  univerfe  becomes  percepti- 
ble to  the  fenfesj  and  maintains,  that  the  vifible  world  owes  its 
forms  to  the  energy  of  the  divine  intelledtual  nature. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  Plato’s  notion  of  matter  is  cfTentially 
different  from  that  which  fuppofes  it  to  conlifl  of  fmall  indivifible 
particles,  and  confequently  that  Plato  is  not  to  be  ranked  amonglb 
the  atomic  philofophers.  Sometimes  indeed  he  feems  to  afiert, 
that  all  bodies  are  compofed  of  particles.  “The  parts  of  bodies,” 
fays  he%  “ mufi:  be  conceived  fo  minute,  as  to  be  fingly  invifible, 
and  it  is  by  colledling  many  of  thefe  into  one  mafs,  that  they 
become  vifible.”  But,  in  this  paffage,  Plato  is  Ipeaking  of  fmall 
corpufcles  already  endowed  with  forms  or  qualities,  and  not  of 
primary  matter,  which,  according  to  him,  was  without  form,  and 
infinitely  divifible. 

Another  conception  refpedling  matter,  which  arifes  from  the 
preceding,  is  ^ that  matter  is  not  body,  but  that  from  whicii 
bodies  are  formed.  Body  is  that  whicli  is  produced  from  matter 
by  the  energy  of  the  efficient  caufe.  This  diftinftion  is  found 
in  almofl  all  the  antient  fyftems  of  philofophy:  it  is  therefore  ne- 
ceffary,  in  examining  them,  not  to  underfband  the  terms  incorporeal 
and  immaterial  as  fynonimous  h 

It  was  alfo  a doftrine  of  Plato,  that  there  is  in  matter  a necelfirv, 
but  blind  and  refradtory  forces  and  that  hence  arifes  a propenfity 
in  matter  to  diforder  and  deformity,  which  is  the  caufe  of  ail  the 
imperfedlion  which  appears  in  the  works  of  God,  and  the  origin 

“ In  TiniKO.  Cic.  1,  c.  Stobasus  Eel.  Phyf.  c.  14. 
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of  evil.  On  this  fubjed:  Plato  writes  with  wonderful  obfcurity: 
but,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  his  conceptions,  he  appears  to 
have  thought,  that  matter,  from  its  nature,  refills  the  will  of  the 
fupreme  artificer,  fo  that  he  cannot  perfedlly  execute  his  deligns, 
and  that  this  is  the  caufe  of  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which 
is  found  in  the  material  world.  It  cannot  be,”  fays  he  % “that 
evil  Ihould  be  dellroyed,  for  there  mull  always  be  fomething  contrary 
to  good:”  and  again,  “ God  wills,  as  far  as  it  is  pofible^  every  thing 
good,  and  nothing  evil.”  What  property  there  is  in  matter,  which 
oppofes  the  wife  and  benevolent  intentions  of  the  nrft  intelligence, 
our  philofopher  has  not  clearly  explained;  but  he  fpeaks  of  it  as 
^v^ipvjog  iTH^uficcy  “ an  innate  propenfity”  to  diforder'’;  and  fays,  “ that 
before  nature  was  adorned  with  its  prefent  beautiful  forms,  it 
was  inclined  to  confufion  and  deformity,  and  that  from  this 
habitude  arifes  all  the  evil  which  happens  in  the  world.”  Plutarch 
fuppofes  the  Platonic  notion  to  be',  that  there  is  in  matter  an  uncon- 
fcious  irrational  foul;  and  this  fuppofition  has  been  adopted  by  feveral 
modern  writers.  But  there  is  no  proof  from  the  writings  of  Plato, 
that  he  conceived  the  imperfedion  of  matter  to  arife  from  any  caufe 
diflind  from  its  nature.  Such  a notion  is  incongruous  with  Plato’s 
general  fyftem,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  difcover  it.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  dodrine  of  the  Pythagorean 
fchool,  to  which  Plato  was  probably  indebted  for  his  notions  on  this 
hibjed;  for  the  philofophers  of  that  fed  held,  that  motion  is  the 
effed  of  a power  elTential  to  matter. 

The  principle  oppohte  to  matter,  in  the  fyftem  of  Plato,  is  God. 
He  taught,  that  there  is  *an  intelligent  caufe,  which  is  the  origin  of 
all  fpiritual  being,  and  the  former  of  the  material  world The  na- 
ture of  this  great  being  he  pronounced  it  difficult  to  difcover,  and 
when  difcovered,  impoffible  to  divulge  The  exiftence  of  God  he 
inferred  from  the  marks  of  intelligence,  which  appear  in  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  bodies  in  the  vihble  world  h and  from  the  unity 

* Theaet.  t.  i.  p.  176.  **  Phileb.  ' De  Anim.  Procr.  t.  ii.  p.  155. 

Tim.  t.iii.  p.  29.  Phaed.  t.  i.  p.  78.  * Tim,  1.  c.  Ep.  vii.  t.  iii,  p.  341. 

' De  Legibus.  t.  ii.  p.  886. 
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of  the  material  fyftem  he  concluded,  that  the  mind  by  which  it  was 
formed  muft  be  one  *.  God,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  fupreme  in- 
telligence, incorporeal,  without  beginning,  end,  or  change,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  perceived  only  by  the  mind.  He  certainly  diftinguidi- 
ed  the  deity,  not  only  from  body,  and  whatever  has  corporeal  quali- 
ties, but  from  matter  itfelf,  from  which  all  things  are  made.  He 
alfo  afcribed  to  him  all  thofe  qualities  which  modern  philofophers 
afcribe  to  immaterial  fubflance,  and  conceived  him  to  be  in  his  na- 
ture limple,  uncircumfcribed  in  fpace,  the  author  of  all  regulated 
motion,  and,  in  fine,  pofTeffed  of  intelligence  in  the  higheft  per- 
fedlion.  But  whether  he  entirely  feparated  all  ideas  of  extenfion 
from  his  conception  of  the  deity,  is  a queftion  which  we  find 
ourfelves  unable  to  folve.  Thus  much  however  is  certain,  that 
whatever  were  Plato’s  conceptions  refpedling  the  efl'ence  of  deity, 
he  afcribed  to  him  power  and  wifdom  fufficient  for  the  formation 
and  prefervation  of  the  v/orld,  and  fuppofed  him  poll'effed  of  good- 
nefs,  which  inclined  him  to  defire,  and,  as  far  as  the  refradlory 
nature  of  matter  would  permit,  to  produce,  the  happinefs  of  the 
univerfe  ^ This  great  being  he  diffinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of 
'To"A'yai6oy,  'The  Good, 

“ God,  that  he  might  form  a perfect  world,  followed  that  eternal 
pattern,  which  remains  immutable,  and  which  can  only  be  compre- 
hended by  reafon.”  Thefe  are  the  exprefs  words  of  Plato*,  who 
every  where  inculcates  this  dodlrine  as  fundamental  in  cofmology. 
But  concerning  this  pattern,  or  archetype,  he  writes  fo  obfeurely 
that  his  interpreters  and  followers  have  been  led  to  adopt  very  dif- 
ferent opinions.  He  frequently  fpcaks  of  God  under  the  appella- 
tion of  7nindy  and  reprefen ts  him  as  the  caufe  of  all  things.  “ That 
good  caufe,”  fays  he,  “ which  appointed  the  years,  and  months,  and 
hours,  juftly  claims  the  appellation  of  wifdom  and  intelligence''.” 
And  again,  “ You  mufl  confefs  in  the  nature  of  God  himfelf  a rul- 
ing mind,  and  the  energy  of  an  efficient  caufe.”  From  thefe  and  other 

* Tim.  t.  ill.  p.  30.  Pollt.  t.  ii.  p.  174.  Plut.  Plac.  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

^ Polit.  t.  ii.  p.  174.  DeLcg.  1.x.  t.  ii.  p.  899.  ' Tim.  t.  iii.  p,  2g. 

''  Philebo,  t.  ii.  p.  30,  &c. 
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fimilar  pafTages  fome  have  inferred,  that  the  whole  of  Plato’s  doc- 
trine, on  the  formation  of  the  world,  amounts  to  nothing  more,  than 
that  the  deity  employed  his  underftanding  or  reafon  in  planning  and 
executing  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  ; and  confequently,  that  by  Ideas 
exilling  in  the  Reafon  of  God  are  only  meant,  conceptions  formed  in 
the  divine  mind.  But  by  Ideas  Plato  appears  to  have  meant  fome- 
thing  much  more  myfterious ; namely,  patterns,  or  archetypes,  fub- 
fifting  by  themfelves,  as  real  beings,  ovrw?  ov7a,  in  the  divine  Reafon, 
as  in  their  original  and  eternal  region,  and  ilTuing  thence  to  give 
form  to  fenfible  things,  and  to  become  objedls  of  contemplation  and 
fcience  to  rational  beings.  It  is  the  dodtrine  of  the  Timaeus,  that 
0 Xoy'ia-y.og  tS  ©eS,  the  Reafon  of  God,  comprehends  exemplars  of  all 
things,  and  that  this  Reafon  is  one  of  the  primary  caufes  of  things. 
Plutarch  fays  % that  Plato  fuppofes  three  principles,  God,  Matter, 
and  Idea.  Juilin  Martyr*’,  Pfeudo-Origen  % and  others,  aflert  the 
fame.  Laertius,  indeed,  reprefents  the  principles  in  nature,  accord- 
ing to  the  Platonic  fyftem,  to  be  two,  God  and  Matter:  but  he  may 
be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  only  of  the  two  fources  of  being  which  are 
primary  and  independent  3 for  the  third,  namely  the  Idea  or  exem- 
plar, is  only  to  be  confidered  as  inftrumental,  and  dependent  upon 
the  efficient  caufe  : “ The  exemplar,”  fays  Seneca  "*,  ‘‘  is  not  the 
efficient  caufe  of  nature,  but  an  inftrument  neceftary  to  the  caufe.” 
The  divine  Reafon,  the  eternal  region  of  Ideas  or  forms,  Plato  fpeaks 
of%  as  having  always  exifted,  Xoyi(rf/,ov  t5  &sS  dst  ovjag,  and  as  the 
divine  principle  which  eftabliftied  the  order  of  the  world,  Xoyov  tuv 
"TTcivTuv  QsioTCiTov,  og  Tov  ko(t^mv.  He  appears  to  have  conceived 
of  this  principle,  as  diftindt  not  merely  from  matter  but  from  the 
efficient  caufe,  and  as  eternally  containing  within  itfelf  Ideas,  or  in- 
telligible forms,  which,  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  the  divine 
eflence,  have  in  themfelves  a real  exiftence,  and  which,  in  the 
formation  of  the  viflble  world,  were,  by  the  energy  of  the  efficient 
caufe,  united  to  matter,  to  produce  fenfible  bodies.  Thefe  Ideas 
Plato  defines  to  be  the  peculiar  natures  of  things,  or  eflences  as 

* Plac.  Phil,  I.  i.  c.  10.  Ad  Graec.  p.  7. 

® Philofophum,  c.  19.  p,  108.  **  Ep.  65. 

* Tim.  I.  c.  Epinomid.  t.  ii.  p.  986. 
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fuch  ; and  afferts,  that  they  always  remain  the  fame,  without  be- 
ginning or  endh 

That  this  is  the  true  Platonic  dodlrine  of  Ideas  will  appear  pro- 
bable, if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  Plato  framed  his  fyilein 
of  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  things.  “ Having  been  from 
his  youth,”  fays  Ariftotle  ^ “ converfant  with  Cratylus,  a difciple 
of  Heraclitus,  and  inftructed  in  the  dodtrine  of  that  fchool,  that  all 
fenlible  things  are  variable,  and  cannot  be  proper  objedts  of  fcience, 
he  reafonably  concluded,  that  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  fcience, 
there  muff  exift,  befides  fenfible  objedls,  certain  permanent  natures, 
perceptible  only  by  the  intelledl.”  Such  natures,  divine  in  their 
origin,  and  eternal  and  immutable  in  their  exiftence,  he  admitted  into 
his  fyftem,  and  called  them  Ideas.”  Thefe  objedts  of  contemplation 
and  fcience  Plato  feems  to  have  found  in  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras, 
whofe  theology  and  metaphyfics  he  had  fhidied,  and  whom,  as 
Ariftotle  afferts,  he  followed  in  many  things.  For  we  lhall  find  in 
the  fequel,  that  the  Numbers  of  Pythagoras  agreed  in  many  leading 
charadters  with  the  Ideas  of  Plato,  and  were  employed  for  the  fame 
purpofes,  namely,  to  furnifli  objedls  of  true  fcience,  and  to  elevate 
the  human  mind  to  a refemblance  to  the  divine.  Plato,  at  the  fame 
time  that,  after  Heraclitus,  he  retained  the  fludluating  world  of  fenfe 
as  the  objedl  of  opinions,  adopted  from  Pythagoras  the  permanent 
world  of  intelligible  natures,  as  the  objedl  of  fcience.  Vifible  things 
were  regarded  by  Plato  as  fleeting  fliades,  and  Ideas  as  the  only  per- 
manent fubllances.  Thefe  he  conceived  to  be  the  proper  objedts  of 
fcience,  to  a mind  raifed,  by  divine  contemplation,  above  the  per- 
petually varying  fcenes  of  the  material  world.  His  conceptions  on 
this  fubjedt  are  beautifully  exprefi'ed  in  a paflage  of  his  Republic  c, 
in  which  he  compares  the  Hate  of  the  human  mind  with  refpedl:  to 
the  material  and  the  intelledlual  world,  to  that  of  a man,  who,  in  a 
cave  into  which  no  light  can  enter  but  by  a Angle  paflage,  views, 
upon  a wall  oppofite  to  the  entrance,  the  fliadows  of-external  objedls, 
and  miflakes  them  for  realities.  So  ftrongly  was  the  imagination  of 

“ Tim.  t.  lii.  p.  28.  Parnien.  t.  ill.  p,  135. 

* Metaph,  1,  i.  c.  6,  1,  xiii.  c.  4.  ' L.  vii.  init.  t,  ii.  p.  515. 
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Plato  impreffed  with  this  conception,  that  % in  the  eleftion  of  ma- 
giftrates  for  his  republic,  he  required  that  no  one  (hould  be  chofen, 
who  had  not,  by  the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  world  of  Ideas, 
attained  a perfect  power  of  abftracftion. 

It  was  another  dodtrine  in  the  Platonic  fyflem,  that  the  Deity 
formed  the  material  world  after  a perfedt  archetype,  which  had 
eternally  fubfifled  in  his  Reafon,  and  endued  it  with  a foul.  “ God," 
fays  he produced  mind  prior  in  time  as  tvell  as  excellence  to  the 
body,  that  the  latter  might  be  fubjed:  to  the  former." — ‘‘  From 
that  fubftance  which  is  indivihble  and  always  the  fame,  and  from 
that  which  is  corporeal  and  divifible,  he  compounded  a third  kind 
of  fubftance,  participating  of  the  nature  of  both.”  This  fubftance, 
which  is  not  eternal  but  produced,  and  which  derives  the  fuperior 
part  of  its  nature  from  God,  and  the  inferior  from  matter,  Plato 
luppofed  to  be  the  animating  principle  in  the  univerfe,  pervading 
and  adorning  all  things  ^ This  third  principle  in  nature  is,  in  the 
Platonic  fyftem,  inferior  to  the  Deity,  being  derived  from  that 
divine  Reafon,  which  is  the  feat  of  the  ideal  world ; herein  differing 
fundamentally  from  the  Stoical  dodrine  of  the  foul  of  the  world, 
which  fuppofed  the  effence  of  the  divine  nature  diffufed  through  the 
univerfe. 

The  dodrine  of  a two-fold  foul  of  the  world,  the  one  u^epitccrpacv, 
prehding  over  it,  the  other  eyKcrixic^v,  redding  in  it,  is  an  appendage 
to  the  antient  Platonic  fyftem  introduced,  by  the  later  Platonifts'*, 
to  accommodate  this  fyftem  to  the  notions  adopted  by  many  of  the 
Chriftian  fathers  concerning  the  divine  nature. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  preceding  account  of  the  dodrine  of  Plato 
concerning  God  and  the  foul  of  the  world,  that  it  differs  materially 
from  the  dodrine  of  the  T rinity  afterwards  received  in  the  Chriftian 
church.  Plato  did  not  fuppofe  three  fubfiftences  in  one  divine 
effence,  feparate  from  the  vidble  world ; but  taught,  [that  the 
or  Reafon  of  God,  is  the  feat  of  the  intelligible  world,  or  of  Ideas, 

® Rep.  1.  vii.  t.  ii.  p.  518.  ’’  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  34. 

' Cratyl.  t.  iii.  p.  53.  Conf.  Arift.  Metaph.  1.  xiv.  c.6. 
riotin.  Ennead.  iii.  1.  v.  c.  2. 
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and  that  the  Soul  of  the  V/orld  is  a third  fubordinate  nature,  com- 
pounded of  intelligence  and  matter.  In  the  language  of  Plato,  the 
univerfe,  being  animated  by  a foul  which  proceeds  from  God,  is  the 
Son  of  God ; and  feveral  parts  of  nature,  particularly  the  heavenly 
bodies,  are  Gods^  He  probably  conceived  many  fubordinate  divi- 
nities to  have  been  produced  at  the  fame  time  v^^ith  the  Soul  of  the 
World  ”,  and  imagined,  that  the  Supreme  Being  appointed  them  to 
the  charge  of  forming  animal  bodies,  and  fuperintending  the  vifible 
world:  a doftrine  which  he  feems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Pytha- 
goreans, and  particularly  from  Timasus  the  Locrian,  who  fays;  “ The 
ruler  of  all  afiigned  the  infpedtion  of  human  affairs  to  daemons,  and 
committed  to  them  the  government  of  the  world.” 

Upon  the  foundation  of  the  doftrine,  which  has  been  explained, 
concerning  God,  Matter,  Ideas,  the  Soul  of  the  World,  and 
Daemons,  Plato  raifed  the  flrudlure  of  his  phyfics. 

Plato  taught,  that  the  fupreme  architedl,  by  uniting  eternal  and 
immutable  Ideas  or  Forms  to  variable  matter,  produced  the  vifible 
world.  That  he  believed  the  world  to  have  had  a beginning  in 
time,  and  not  to  have  exifled  from  eternity,  appears  from  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  reafoning  in  his  Timaeus  concerning  the  formation  of 
the  world.  Arifl;otle%  indeed,  intimates,  that  when  Plato  feems  to 
affert  this  doftrine,  he  fpeaks  of  the  author  of  nature,  as  prior  to  his 
works,  not  in  time,  but  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions : but  this 
interpretation  was  probably  offered,  merely  for  the  fake  of  reconcil- 
ing the  dodtrine  of  his  mailer  with  his  own  opinion  concerning  the 
eternity  of  the  world.  The  Epicureans,  in  their  difputes  with  the 
Platonifls  upon  this  queftion,  as  they  are  flated  by  Cicero,  proceeded 
upon  the  fuppofition,  that  there  was  a period,  in  infinite  duration, 
when  the  univerfe  did  not  exift.  **  I afk,”  fay s Velleius  ^ *‘why 
the  architedls  of  the  world,  after  having  flept  through  innumerable 
ages,  fo  fuddenly  difplayed  their  power;  or  why,  in  the  field  of  in- 
finite fpace,  they  defifled  from  their  operations  ?” 

* Tim.  1.  c.  Tim.  Locr.  t.  iii.  p.  95*  Op.  Plat.  Laert.  1.  iii,  § 75. 

’’  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  40.  Conviv.  t.  iii.  p.  201.  Apolog.  Soc. 

* De  Cselo.  I.  i.  c.  10.  ^ De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i,  c.  9. 
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Other  tenets  included  in  the  Platonic  doftrine  of  nature  were, 
that  the  univerfe  is  one  animated  being  % including  within  its  limits 
all  animated  natures;  that,  in  the  formation  of  the  vifible  and 
tangible  world,  fire  and  earth  were  firfl;  formed,  and  were  after- 
v/ards  united  by  means  of  air  and  w'ater;  that  from  perfect  parts 
one  perfedt  whole  was  produced,  of  a fpherical  figure,  as  molt 
beautiful  in  itfelf,  and  bed;  fuited  to  contain  all  other  figures'’; 
that  the  elementary  parts  of  the  world  are  of  regular  geometrical 
forms,  the  particles  of  earth  being  cubical,  thofe  of  hre  pyramidical, 
thofe  of  air  in  the  form  of  an  odtohedron,  and  thofe  of  water  in 
that  of  an  icofohedron;  that  thefe  are  adj lifted,  in  number,  meafure, 
and  power,  in  perfedt  conformity  to  the  geomietrical  laws  of  pro- 
portion; that  the  foul  which  pervades  this  fphere,  is  the  caufe 
of  its  revolution  round  its  center;  and  laftly,  that  the  world  will 
remain  for  ever,  but,  that  by  the  adtion  of  its  animating  principle, 
it  accomplifhes  certain  periods,  within  which  every  thing  returns 
to  its  antient  place  and  hate.  This  periodical  revolution  of  nature  is 
called  the  Platonic,  or  Great,  year. 

Plato  refers  to  the  head  of  the  philofophy  of  nature  his  dodlrine  con- 
cerning the  Huiman  Soul;  a dodlrine  which  he  treats  obfcurely,  on  the 
ground  of  his  affumed  hypothefis  concerning  fpiritual  emanations 
from  the  divine  nature.  He  appears  to  have  taught,  that  the 
foul  of  iTian  is  derived  by  emanation  from  God;  but  that  this 
emanation  was  not  immediate,  but  through  the  intervention  of  the 
foul  of  the  world,  which  was  itfelf  debafed  by  fome  material  ad- 
mixture; and  confequently,  that  the  human  foul,  receding  farther 
from  the  firfl  intelligence,  is  inferior  in  perfedlion  to  the  foul  of  the 
world  ^ He  conceived  the  foul  of  man  to  be,  in  the  material 
part  of  its  nature,  formed  for  converfing  with  fenfible  objedls, 
and,  in  its  intelledlual  part,  capable  of  fpiritual  contemplation'':  but 
what  he  meant  by  the  material  vehicle  of  the  foul,  is  un- 

certain. The  relation  which  the  human  foul,  in  its  original  confli- 
tution,  bears  to  matter,  Plato  appears  to  have  confidered  as  the 

* Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  32.  ^ Ib.  &c.  ' Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  41. 

^ Phileb,  t.  ii.  p.  30,  De  Leg.  1.  x.  t.  ii.  p.  899. 
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fource  of  moral  evil%  Since  the  foul  of  the  world,  by  partaking 
of  matter,  has  within  itfelf  the  feeds  of  evil,  he  inferred,  that  thi> 
muft  be  the  cafe  ftill  more  with  refped;  to  the  foul  of  man.  Upon 
the  great  queftion,  in  what  manner  the  foul  a<fts  upon  the  body, 
Plato  fpeaks  obfcurely  and  inconfiftently  but  it  is  probable  that, 
as  he  conceived  the  foul  of  the  world  to  produce  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  means  of  that  part  of 
its  nature  which  is  material;  fo  he  fuppofed  the  power  of  moving 
bodies,  which  belongs  to  the  human  foul,  to  be  the  elfedl  of  its 
material  principle. 

To  account  for  the  origin  and  prefent  ftate  of  human  fouls, 
Plato  fuppofes,  that  when  God  formed  the  univerfe,  he  feparated 
from  the  foul  of  the  world  inferior  fouls,  equal  in  number  to 
the  Ifars,  and  affigned  to  each  its  proper  celeitial  abode;  but  that 
thefe  fouls  (by  what  means,  or  for  what  reafon,  does  not  appear) 
were  fent  down  to  the  earth  into  human  bodies,  as  into  a fepulchre 
or  prifon.  He  aferibes  to  this  caufe  the  depravity  and  mifery 
to  which  human  nature  is  liable;  and  maintains,  that  it  is  only 
by  difengaging  itfelf  from  all  animal  pafTions,  and  rifing  above  fen- 
f ble  objed:s  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world  of  intelligence,  that 
the  foul  of  man  can  be  prepared  to  return  to  its  original  habitation'’. 

Not  inconfiftently  with  the  preceding  doftrine,  our  philofopher 
frequently  fpeaks  of  the  foul  of  man  as  conlifting  of  three  parts';  the 
firft,  the  feat  of  intelligence;  the  lecond,  of  paffion;  the  third,  of 
appetite;  and  affigns  to  each  its  proper  place  in  the  human  body. 
The  firfl  of  thtic  portions  oy  faculties  of  the  foul  (for  Plato  fpeaks 
of  them  under  both  thefe  denominations)  he  conceived  to  have 
been  derived  from  God ; the  fecond  and  third,  from  matter.  The 
irrational  parts  of  the  foul,  in  the  Platonic  fyhem,  are  not,  however, 
to  be  confounded  with  the  blood  and  nerves,  which  they  were 
fuppofed  to  inhabit,  and  to  move. 

Laftly,  Plato  teaches,  in  exprefs  terms,  the  dodlrine  of  tlie  iin- 

* Chalcid.  in  Tim.  § 51.  p.  298. 

**  Tim.  1.  c.  Phaed.  t.  i.  p,  66.  Cic.  Ac.  Q^i,  1.  i,  c.  it. 

_ ' Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  59, 
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mortality  of  the  rational  foul;  but  he  has  refted  the  proof  of  this 
dodrine  upon  arguments^  drawn  from  the  more  fanciful  parts  of  his 
fyftem*.  For  example:  In  nature,  all  things  terminate  in  their 
contraries ; the  ftate  of  deep  terminates  in  that  of  waking ; and 
the  reverfe : fo,  life  ends  in  death,  and  death  in  life.  The  foul  is 
a fimple  individble  fubdance,  and  therefore  incapable  of  diffolution, 
or  corruption.  The  objedis  to  which  it  naturally  adheres  are 
fpiritual  and  incorruptible j therefore  its  nature  is  fo.  All  our 
knov/ledge  is  acquired  by  the  reminifcence  of  ideas  contemplated 
in  a prior  date : as  the  foul  therefore  mud  have  exided  before 
this  life,  it  is  probable,  that  it  will  continue  to  exid  after  it.  Life 
being  the  conjunction  of  the  foul  with  the  body,  death  is  nothing 
more  than  their  feparation.  Whatever  is  the  principle  of  motion, 
mud  be  incapable  of  dedrucdion.  Such  is  the  fubdance  of  the 
arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  contained  in  the  celebrat- 
ed dialogue  of  the  Phsdo.  It  is  happy  for  mankind,  that  their 
belief  of  this  important  dodlrine  reds  upon  firmer  grounds,  than 
fuch  futile  reafonings. 

Preparatory  to  the  dudy  of  theoretical  philofophy,  Plato  required 
from  his  difciples  a knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mathematics 
Although  he  has  left  no  direCl  treatife  upon  this  fubjeCt,  he  has 
made  frequent  ufe  of  mathematical  ideas  and  language  to  explain 
and  illudrate  his  philofophical  tenets ; and  he  recommends  thefe 
dudies,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  raife  the  mind  from  fenfible  to 
intellectual  objedls,  and  to  inure  it  to  abdradt  and  general  concep- 
tions. 

Plato  was  a zealous  advocate  for  the  importance  of  that  kind 
of  fcience  which  is  purely  fpeculative,  and,  though  a difciple  of 
Socrates,  cenfured  ,thofe  who  make  utility  the  only  meafure  of 
the  value  of  learning.  Notwithdanding  this  predilection  for  abdradt 
fpeculation,  he  did  not,  however,  negledt,  in  his  writings,  to 
deliver  precepts  of  practical  philofophy.  On  the  fubjeCts  of  policy 
and  morals,  he  prefcribes  rules,  w^hich  are  intended  for  the  direc- 
tion of  focieties  and  individuals  in  the  offices  of  life,  but  which 


^ Phaedo.  t,  i.  p.  69,  See,  ^ Rep.  1,  vii,  t.  ii»  p.  522« 
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would  be  much  more  valuable,  were  they  lefs  tindlured  with 
his  theoretical  doftrines. 

Concerning  policy,  Plato  has  written  at  large  in  his  Republic, 
and  in  his  Dialogue  on  Laws.  He  was  fo  much  enamoured 
with  his  own  conceptions  on  this  fubjedl,  that  it  was  chiefly  the 
hope  of  having  an  opportunity  to  realife  his  plan  of  a republic, 
which  induced  him  to  vifit  the  court  of  Dionyflus.  But  they  who 
are  converfant  with  mankind,  and  capable  of  calmly  inveRigating 
the  fprings  of  human  a6tions,  will  eafily  perceive,  that  his  projeds 
were  chimerical,  and  could  only  have  originated  in  a mind  replete 
with  philofophical  enthufiafm.  Of  this  nothing  can  be  a clearer 
proof,  than  the  defign  of  admitting,  in  his  republic,  a community 
of  women  % in  order  to  give  reafon  an  entire  controul  over  defire. 
The  main  objed  of  his  political  inftitutions  appears  to  have  been, 
the  fubjugation  of  the  paflions  and  appetites,  by  means  of  the 
abftrad  contemplation  of  ideas.  A fyflem  of  policy,  raifed  upoji 
fuch  fanciful  grounds,  cannot  merit  a more  diflind  confideration. 

The  chief  heads  of  Plato’s  moral  dodrine,  as  it  may  be  gathered 
up  from  detached  palfages  in  his  writings  (for  he  feldom  treats 
diredly  on  any  moral  topic)  are  thefe : 

Our  higheft  good  confifts  in  the  contemplation  and  knowledge 
of  the  firft  good,  which  is  Mind,  or  God^.  All  thofe  tilings, 
which  are  called  good  by  men,  are  in  reality  fucli,  only  fo  far 
as  they  are  derived  from  the  firft  and  higheft  good.  The  only  power 
in  human  nature,  which  can  acquire  a refemblance  to  the  Supreme 
Good,  is  reafon.  Tlie  minds  of  philofophers  are  fraught  with 
valuable  treafuresj  and,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  tliey  ihall  be 
admitted  to  divine  entertainments;  fo  that,  whilft,  with  the  gods, 
they  are  emplo3^ed  in  furveying  the  fields  of  truth,  they  will  look 
down  with  contempt  upon  the  folly  of  thofe,  who  are  contented 
with  earthly  fiiiadowsk  Goodnefs  and  beauty  confift  in  the  know- 

® Rep.  1.  V.  t.  ii.  p.  457j  461.  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  18. 

’>  Parmenicl.  t.  iii.  p.  134.  Rep.  1,  vi.  t.  ii.  p.  505,  6.  Philcb.  r.  ii.  p.  20. 
Protag.  t.  i.  p.  351.  Gorg.  t.  i.  p.  467. 
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ledge  of  the  firfl  good,  and  the  firft  fair.  That  only  which  is 
becoming,  is  good:  therefore  virtue  is  to  be  purfued  for  its  own 
fake;  and,  becaufe  it  is  a divine  attainment,  it  cannot  be  taught, 
but  is  the  gift  of  God^.  He  alone,  who  has  attained  the  knowledge 
of  the  firft  good,  is  happy.  The  end  of  this  knowledge  is,  to 
render  man  as  like  to  God  as  the  condition  of  human  nature 
will  permit.  This  likenefs  conlifts  in  prudence;  juftice,  fandtity, 
temperance  ^ In  order  to  attain  this  ftate,  it  is  neceffary  to  be 
convinced,  that  the  body  is  a prifon,  from  which  the  foul  mull 
be  releafed,  before  it  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  thofe  things 
which  are  real  and  immutable  ^ Virtue  is  the  moft  perfedt  habit 
of  mind,  which  adorns  the  man,  and  renders  him  firm,  refolute 
and  conlillent,  in  adlion  and  fpeech,  in  folitude  and  fociety  k The 
virtues  are  fo  nearly  allied,  that  they  cannot  be  feparated ; they 
are  perfedl,  and  therefore  neither  capable  of  increafe  nor  of  diminu- 
tion®. The  paffions  are  motions  of  the  foul,  excited  by  fome  ap- 
parent good  or  evil:  they  originate  in  the  irrational  parts  of  the 
foul,  and  mull  be  regulated  and  fubdued  by  reafonk  Friendlhip 
is,  llridlly  fpeaking,  reciprocal  benevolence,  which  inclines  each 
party  to  be  as  felicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  other,  as  for  his 
own.  This  equality  of  affedlion  is  created  and  preferved  by  a 
fimilarity  of  difpofition  and  manners®. 

On  the  whole,  although  many  jull  and  fublime  fentiments  on 
moral  fubjedts  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  it  will 
appear,  upon  an  impartial  examination,  that  his  ethical  dodlrine 
is  in  fome  particulars  defedtive,  and  in  others  extravagant  and 
abfurd.  The  fanciful  notions  which  he  entertained  concerning, 
the  divine  nature,  the  world  of  Ideas,^  and  matter,  feem  to  have 
given  a romantic  and  enthufiallic  turn  to  his  conceptions  on  morals; 
a defedl,  which  may  be  in  part  aferibed  to  his  connedlion  with 

“ Alcib.  t.  ii.  p.  116.  Menon.  t.  ii.  p.  98, 

’’  Leg.  I.  iv.  t,  ii.  p.  716.  Thest.  t.  i.  176.  Cratyl.  t.  i.  p.  402. 

' Phzed.  t.  i.  p.  66. 

Leg.  I.  vii.  t.  ii.  p.  804.  Gorg.  t.  i.  p.  506.  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  329. 

" Protag.  p.  345.  Phaed,  t,  iii.  p.  IC2,  ^ Phil,  t,  ii.  p.  47. 

s Lyfid,  t.  ii.  p.  214. 
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the  Pythagorean  fchool,  but  which  was,  perhaps,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  peculiar  propenfity  of  his  genius  towards  metaphyflcal 
fidtion 

^ Vidend.  Jonf.  Scrip.  Hifl:.  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  6,  1 1,  13.  1.  iii,  c.  lO,  Olympiodor.  dc 
Vit.  Plat,  poft  Lacrt.  ed.  Caufab.  Ficinus  de  Vit.  Plat.  Guarinus  de  Vit,  Illuft. 
Gr£EC.  Rapin  Comp.  Plat,  et  Ariftot.  Dacier  Vit.  Plat.  Delin.  Melandlhon.  de  Vit. 
Plat.  Petav.  Rat.  Temp.  1.  iii.  c.  13.  Cyrill.  contra  Julian.  1.  vi,  vTn.  Gaza  de 
Immort.  p.  12.  Eugben.  de  Perenni  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  27.  Hanfchius  de  Enthuf.  Plat.  Balt 
Defens  des  S.  Peres.  1.  iv.  c.  22.  Lamius  de  Trinit.  Florent.  1733.  Cleric,  EpiR. 
Cr.  vii.  177.  Budd.  Hift.  Vet.  Teflr.  t.  ii.  p.  1006.  L’Enfant.  DilT.  Bibl.  Germ, 
t.  ii.  art.  5.  Heuman.  A£l.  Phil.  v.  i.  p.  1056.  Bafnage  Hift.  des  Juifs.  t.  iv. 
c.  3,  4.  Gnndling.  Hift.  Phil.  Mor,  c.  i.  § r.  Pafchius  de  Var.  Mod.  Trad.  Mor. 
c.  i.  § g.  Meurf.  Ceramic,  c.  ig.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Antiq.  c.  21.  Potter  Arch.  I.  i. 
c,  8.  Schmidii  Dill',  de  Gymnas.  Junius  de  Acad.  Hcrm.  Conring.  Ant.  Acad. 

р.  igy.  Blount  Cenf.  Cel.  Vir.  p.26.  Beflario  contra  Trapezuntium.  VolT.  deldoJ. 
1.  i.  c.  4.  Vavafor  de  Didt.  ludic.  c.  3.  Caullin.  de  Eloq.  t.  i.  c.  6g.  Flcury  DilP. 
de  Plat,  adjeft.  lib.  de  Stud.  Inftit.  Burnet  Arch.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  Brucker.  Hift.  de  Ideis. 
ed.  Aug.  Vind.  1723.  Suppl.  Amoen.  Lit.  t.  viii.  DifT.  de  Numeris  Pyth.  Am.  Lit. 
t.  7.  PufFendorf.  DifT.  de  Theol.  Plat,  inter  Opufc.  Benii  Thcol.  Plat.  Cudworth, 

с.  iv.  V.  cum  Not.  Mofh.  Crifpus  de  Platone  caute  legendo.  Trevencf.  Dill',  de 
Theol.  Plat,  et  Arift.  Zimmerman,  de  Ath.  Plat.  Amoen.  Lit.  t,  g,  12,  13.  Reimann. 
Hift.  Ath.  c.  22.  Wolf,  de  Manich.  § 32.  Bayle.  Art.  Zoroaft.  n.  E.  Javelli  Mor. 
Phil.  Plat.  Ven.  1536.  Omeifii  Ethica  Plat.  Altdorf.  1698.  Zentgravii  Spec,  Dodt. 
Plat,  de.,  Jure  Nat.  Souverain  Platonifme  ckvoiU, 
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OF  THE  OLD,  THE  MIDDLE,  AND  THE  NEW  ACADEMY. 

H E fchool  of  Plato  long  continued  famous,  but  paffed  through 


1 feveral  changes,  on  account  of  which  it  was  fuccefTively  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new  academy  L 
The  OLD  academy  confifted  of  thofe  followers  of  Plato,  who 
taught  the  dodtrine  of  their  matter  without  mixture  or  corrup- 
tion. The  firft  of  thefe  was  Speusippus  ^ an  Athenian,  a nephew 
of  Plato : he  occupied  the  chair  of  inftrudtion  during  the  term 
of  eight  years  from  the  death  of  his  mafter.  Through  the  in- 
tereft  of  Plato  he  enjoyed  an  intimate  friendfliip  with  Dion,  whilft 
he  was  relident  at  Athens ; and  it  was  at  his  infcigation,  that 
Dion%  encouraged  by  the  promife  of  fupport  from  the  malcon- 
tents of  Syracufe,  undertook  his  expedition  agaiiifl  Dionyfius  the 
tyrant,  by  whom  he  had  been  banitlied.  Contrary  to  the  pradtice 
of  Plato,  Speuiippus  required  from  his  pupils  a hated  gratuity. 
He  placed  ftatues  of  the  Graces  in  the  fchool  which  Plato  had 
built.  On  account  of  his  infirm  hate  of  health,  he  was  com- 
monly carried  to  and  from  the  Academy  in  a vehicle.  On  his 
way  thither  he  one  day  met  Diogenes,  and  fainted  him ; the 
furly  philofopher  refufed  to  return  the  falute,  and  told  him,  that 
fuch  a feeble  wretch  ought  to  be  ahiamed  to  live;  to  which 
Speufippus  replied,  that  he  lived  not  in  his  limbs,  but  in  his 
mindh  At  length,  being  wholly  incapacitated,  by  a paralytic 
broke,  for  the  duties  of  the  chair,  he  refigned  it  to  Xenocrates, 

He  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a violent  temper,  fond  of  pleafure, 

® Cic.  Qa.  Acad,  paflim.  Laert.  1.  iv.  § i.  Suidas. 

' Plut.  in  Dione,  **  Laert.  I c.  Stobseus  Serm,  273.  p.  583. 
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and  exceedingly  avaricious,  Speulippus  wrote  many  philofoohical 
works,  which  are  now  loft,  but  which  Ariflotle  thought  fufficiently 
valuable,  to  purchafe  at  the  expence  of  three  talents*.  From 
the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  his  philofophy,  it  appears 
that  he  adhered  very  ftriftly  to  the  doftrine  of  his  mafter.  Con- 
cerning the  fupreme  mind  he  taught,  Tov  vh  are  m aVs  tw 
70V  av^ov,  l^io(pu  ri  hvai,  that  “ it  is  neither  the  fame  with  unity 
nor  goodnefs,  but  of  a nature  peculiar  to  itfelf” 

Xenocrates'’,  a Chalcedonian,  born  in  the  ninety-fifth  Olym- 
piad", at  firfi:  attached  himfelf  to  iFfchines,  but  afterwards  became 
a difciple  of  Plato,  • v/ho  took  much  pains  in  cultivating  his  genius, 
which  was  naturally  heavy.  Plato,  comparing  him  with  Ariftotle, 
who  v/as  alfo  one  of  his  pupils,  called  the  former  a dull  afs, 
who  needed  the  fpur,  and  the  latter  a mettlefome  horfe,  who 
required  the  curb.  His  temper  was  gloomy,  his  afpeft  fevere, 
and  his  manners  little  tinflured  with  urbanity.  Thefe  material 
defeats  his  mafter  took  great  pains  to  corredt;  frequently  adviiing 
him  to  facrifice  to  the  Graces : and  the  pupil  w^as  patient  of 
inftrufiion,  and  knew  how  to  value  the  kindncfs  of  his  precep- 
tor. He  compared  himfelf ‘‘  to  a veifel  with  a narrow  orifice, 
which  receives  with  difiiculty,  but  firmly  retains  whatever  is  put 
into  it.  So  affeftionately  wws  Xenocrates  attached  to  his  mafter, 
that  when  Dionyfius,  in  a violent  fit  of  anger,  threatened  to  find 
one  who  fhould  cut  off  his  head,  he  laid,  “not  before  he  has 
cut  off  tliisf’  pointing  to  his  own.  As  long  as  Plato  lived, 
Xenocrates  v/as  one  of  his  moft  efteemed  difciples;  after  his 
death  he  clofely  adhered  to  his  doftrine ; and,  in  the  fecond  year 
of  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad",  he  took  the  chair  in  the 
Academy,  as  the  fuccefibr  of  Speufippus.  Ariftotle,  who  about 
this  time  returned  from  Macedonia,  in  expedlation,  as  it  ihould 
feem,  of  filling  the  chair,  was  greatly  difappointed  and  chagrin- 

“ Fabric.  Bibl.  Graze,  v.  ii.  p.  230.  A.  Cell.  Noft.  Att.  1.  iii.  § 17. 

Laert.  1.  iv.  § g.  14.  Athaeneus,  1.  xi.  p.  507.  /Elian.  H.  V,  l.xiv.  c.  g. 

= B.  C.  400. 

**  Pint,  de  Auditione,  t,  iv,  p.  144.  * B.  C.  339, 
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€d  at  this  nomination  j and  immediately  inftituted  a fchool,  in  the 
Lyceum,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  Academy,  where  Xenocrates 
continued  to  prehde  till  his  death. 

Xenocrates,  was  celebrated  among  the  Athenians,  not  only  for  his 
wifdom,  but  for  his  virtues  h So  eminent  was  his  reputation  for 
integrity,  that  when  he  was  called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  a judi- 
cial tranfadtion,  in  which  an  oath  was  ufually  required,  the  judges 
unanimoufly  agreed,  that  his  fimple  affeveration  fhould  be  taken,  as 
a public  teftimony  to  his  merit.  Even  Philip  of  Macedon  found  it 
impoffible  to  corrupt  him.  When  he  was  fent,  with  feveral  others, 
upon  an  embalTy  to  that  prince,  he  declined  all  private  intercourfe 
with  him,  that  he  might  efcape  the  temptation  of  a bribe.  Philip 
afterwards  faid  that  of  all  thofe  who  had  come  to  him  on  embaffies 
from  foreign  liates,  Xenocrates  was  the  only  one  whofe  friendflhp 
he  had  not  been  able  to  purchafe.  During  the  time  of  the  Lamiac 
war%  being  fent  as  ambaffador  to  the  court  of  Antipater,  for  the 
redemption  of  feveral  Athenian  captives,  he  was  invited  by  the 
prince  to  fit  down  with  him  at  fupper,  but  declined  the  invitation  in 
the  words  of  Ulyffes  to  Circe'': 

'’’Xl  Tif  Ksv  oV  un 

]v  rXciiT]  TTCca-tx.o'S'cii  sSmvo<;  iroTyiro^, 

Auo’acS'’  irdfug  y.cc\  ev  l(p^(x,Xi^.oi(Tiv  ’1§b<t^cci^ 

This  pertinent  and  ingenious  application  of  a paffage  in  Homer, 
or  rather  the  generous  and  patriotic  fpirit  which  it  exprefl’ed,  was  fo 
pleafing  to  Antipater,  that  he  immediately  releafed  the  prifoners.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  as  another  example  of  moderation  in  Xenocrates, 
that  when  Alexander  \ to  mortify  AriEotle,  againfb  whom  he  had 

® Val.  Max.  L ii,  c.  lO,  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  i6.  Laert.  1.  iv.  § 7. 

Laert.  I.  iv.  §8.  ' lb.  § g,  10.  Plut.  in  Phoc. 

OdyiT.  1.  X.  ver.  383. 

® What  man,  whofe  bofom  burns  with  gen’rous  worth, 

His  friends  enthraiPrl,  and  -banifh’d  frpm  his  fight. 

Would  tafte  a felMr,  folitary  joy? 

f Plut.  in  Alex.  t.  v.  p.  551.  Cic,  Tufc,  Qii.  1,  v.  c.  22.  Suidas,  Val.  Max, 
il,  iv.  c.  3,  Stob.  Eel.  37. 
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an  accidental  pique,  fent  Xenocrates  a magnificent  prefent  of  fifty- 
talents,  he  accepted  only  thirty  mina,  returning  the  reft  to  Alex- 
ander with  this  mefiage ; that  the  large  fum,  which  Alexander  had 
fent,  was  more  than  he  fhould  have  been  able  to  fpend  during  his 
whole  life.  So  abflemious  was  he  with  refpedl  to  food,  that  his 
provifion  was  frequently  fpoiled  before  it  was  confumed.  His 
chaftity  was  invincible.  Phryne%  a celebrated  Athenian  courtezan, 
attempted  without  fuccefs  to  feduce  him.  Of  his  humanity,  no 
other  proof  can  be  necefiary  than  the  following  pathetic  incident. 
A fparrov/,  which  was  purfued  by  a hawk,  flew  into  his  bofonij  he 
afforded  it  fhelter  and  protedtion  till  its  enemy  was  out  of  fight,  and 
then  let  it  go,  faying,  that  he  would  never  betray  a fuppliant  He 
was  fond  of  retirement,  and  was  feldom  feen  in  the  city.  He  was 
difcreet  in  the  ufe  of  his  time,  and  carefully  allotted  a certain  portion 
of  each  day  to  its  proper  buflnefs^  One  of  thefe  he  employed  in 
filent  meditation.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  mathematical  fciences, 
and  was  fo  fully  convinced  of  their  utility,  that  when  a young  man, 
who  was  unacquainted  with  geometry  and  aflronomy,  defired  admif- 
fion  into  the  Academy,  lie  refufed  his  requefl,  faying,  that  he  was 
not  yet  poffeffed  of  the  handles  of  philofophy.  In  fine,  Xenocrates 
was  eminent  both  for  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  fcience,  and  fupported  the  credit  of  the  Platonic  fchool, 
by  his  ledtures,  his  writings,  and  his  condudlk  He  lived  to  the 
firfl:  year  of  the  hundred  and  fixteenth  Olympiad',  or  the  eighty- 
fecond  of  his  age,  when  he  lofc  his  life  by  accidentally  filling,  in  the 
dark,  into  a refervoir  of  water k 

The  philofophical  tenets  of  Xenocrates  were  truly  Platonic;  but 
in  his  method  of  teaching  he  made  ufe  of  the  language  of  the 
Pythagoreans.  He  made  Unity  and  DiveiTity  principles  in  nature, 
or  gods ; the  former  of  whom  he  reprefented  as  the  father,  and  the 
latter  as  the  mother,  of  the  univerfe.  He  taught,  that  the  heavens 
are  divine,  and  the  ftars  celeftial  gods;  and  that  befides  thefe  divinities, 
there  are  terreftrial  demons,  of  a middle  order  between  the  gods  and 

* Laert.  1.  iv.  § 7.  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c,  3,  ’’  iElian.  I.  xlii.  c.  31. 

' Laert.  *'  Plut.  de  Virt.  Mor.  t.  ii.  p.  399.  ' 15.  C.  316,  ^ Laert. 
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man,  which  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  are 
therefore,  like  human  beings,  capable  of  paffions,  and  liable  to  di- 
verfity  of  charadber  k After  Plato,  he  probably  conceived  the 
fuperior  divinities  to  be  the  Ideas,  or  intelligible  forms,  which  im- 
mediately proceeded  from  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  the  inferior  gods, 
or  daemons,  tc  be  derived  from  the  foul  of  the  world,  and  therefore, 
like  that  principle,  to  be  compounded  of  a fimple  and  a divifible 
fabftance,  or  of  that  which  always  remains  the  fame,  and  that  which 
is  liable  to  change 

The  direction  of  the  Academy,  after  the  death  of  Xenocrates, 
devolved  upon  Polemo®,  an  Athenian  of  diftindtion,  who  in  his 
youth  had  been  addidled  to  infamous  pleafures.  The  manner  in 
which  he  was  reclaimed  from  his  licentious  courfe  of  life,  and 
brought  under  the  difcipline-  of  philofophy,  affords  a memorable 
example  of  the  power  of  eloquence,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  caufe 
of  virtue.  As  he  was,  one  morning  about  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  re- 
turning home  from  the  revels  of  the  night,  clad  in  a loofe  robe, 
crowned  with  garlands,  ffrongly  perfumed,  and  intoxicated  with 
wine,  he  palled  by  the  fchool  of  Xenocrates,  and  faw  him  furrounded 
with  his  difciples.  Unable  to  reiifl  fo  fortunate  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  his  fportive  humour,  he  ruflied,  without  ceremony,  into 
the  fchool,  and  took  his  place  among  the  philofophers.  Th^  whole 
affembly  was  affoniflted  at  this  rude  and  indecent  intrufion,  and  all 
but  Xenocrates  difcovered  figns  of  refentment.  Xenocrates,  how- 
ever, preferved  the  perfedt  command  of  his  countenance ; and,  with 
great  prefence  of  mind,  turned  his  difcourfe  from  the  fubjedt  on 
which  he  was  treating  to  the  topics  of  temperance  and  modefly, 
v/hich  he  recommended  with  fuch  ffrength  of  argument,  and  energy 
of  language,  that  Polemo  \vas  conffrained  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
convidtion.  Inftead  of  turning  the  philofopher  and  his  dodtrine  to 
ridicule,  as  he  at  firfl  intended,  he  became  fenhble  of  the  folly  of  his 
former  condudl,  was  heartily  aihamed  of  the  contemptible  figure 

“ Laert.  Stob.  Ed.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Plut.  de  If.  et  Ofir.  t.  ii.  p.  157. 

Plut.  de  Anim.  Gen.  t.  iii.  p.  75.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  i.  c,  13.  Laert. 

' Laert.  1.  iv.  § 16.  Suidas. 
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which  he  made  in  fo  refpedtable  an  alTembly,  took  his  garland  from 
his  head,  concealed  his  naked  arm  under  his  cloak,  affumed  a fedate 
and  thoughtful  afpeft,  and,  in  Ihort,  refolved  from  that  hour  to  re- 
linquifli  his  licentious  pleafures,  and  devote  himfelf  to  the  purfuit  of 
wifdom.  Thus  was  this  young  man,  by  the  powerful  energy  of 
truth  and  eloquence,  in  an  inflant  converted  from  an  infamous  li- 
bertine to  a refpedtable  philofopher  b In  fuch  a fudden  change  of 
character  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  paffing  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Polemo,  after  his  reformation,  in  order  to  brace  up  his  mind  to  the 
tone  of  rigid  virtue,  conftantly  pradlifed  the  fevereft  aufterity  and 
moft  hardy  fortitude.  From  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  to  his  deatli, 
he  drank  nothing  but  water.  When  he  fuffered  violent  pain,  he 
ffiewed  no  external  fign  of  anguiffi.  In  order  to  preferve  his  mind  un- 
difturbed  by  paffion,  he  habituated  himfelf  to  fpeak  in  an  uniform 
tone  of  voice,  without  elevation  or  depreffion.  The  aufterity  of  liis 
manners  was,  however,  tempered  with  urbanity  and  generolity.  He 
was  fond  of  folitude,  and  paffied  much  of  his  time  in  a garden  near 
his  fchool.  Fie  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  of  a confumption Of 
his  tenets  little  is  faid  by-  the  antients,  becaufe  he  llridlly  adher- 
ed to  the  dodtrine  of  Plato.  Fie  is  laid  to  have  taught,  that  the 
world  is  God";  but  this  was,  doubtlcfs,  according  to  the  Platonic 
fyftem,  v/hich  made  the  Soul  of  the  World  an  inferior  divinity. 

Polemo  was  fucceeded  by  CRATE.sb  an  Athenian,  to  whom 
he  had  long  been  attached  by  a fimilarity  of  difpofitions  and  purfuits. 
While  they  lived,  their  friendlhip  continued  inviolate,  and  they  were 
both  buried  in  the  fame  grave. 

The  laft  celebrated  name  in  the  Old  Academy  is  Grantor  % who 
fludied  under  Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  He  adhered  to  the  Platonic 
fyflem,  and  was  the  firfl  who  wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of 
Plato,  but,  as  he  died  before  Polemo  and  Crates,  he  could  not  fuccced 
them  in  the  Academic  chair.  Fie  was  highly  celebrated  for  the 

® Val.  Max.  1.  vi.  c.  9.  Lucian  in  bis  accufato,  t.  ii.  p.  677,  Cic.  dc  Fin.  1.  ir. 
c.  6, 

**  Laert.  Atlienacus,  ].  ii,  p.  44.  ' Stoln  Eel.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  3. 

* Laert.  1.  Iv.  §.21.  “ Lacit.  ib. 
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purity  of  his  moral  do6lrine,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  praifes 
which  are  beftowed  by  the  antients  upon  his  difcourfe  On  Grief,” 
which  Cicero^  calls,  a fmall  but  golden  piece,  adapted  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  mind,  not  by  encouraging  ftoical  infenfibility,  but 
by  fuggefling  arguments  drawn  from  the  pureft  fountains  of  philo- 
fophy.”  That  Grantor  acquired  great  reputation  as  a moral  preceptor 
Horace'’  alfo  intimates : 

Qui  quid  fit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 

Plenius  et  melius  Chryfippo  et  Crantore  dicit'. 

Hitherto  the  pure  dodlrine  of  Plato  continued  to  be  taught  in  his 
fchool.  But  after  the  death  of  Crates  a new  tribe  of  philofophers 
arofe,  who  on  account  of  certain  innovations  in  their  manner  of 
philofophifing,  which  in  fome  meafure  receded  from  the  Platonic 
lyftem  without  entirely  deferring  it,  have  been  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  the  Middle  Academy. 

The  firfh  preceptor,  who  appears  in  this  clafs,  is  Arcesil ads'*, 
a native  of  ^olis,  who  was  born  in  the  firfl  year  of  the  hun- 
dred and  fixteenth  Olympiad  % He  was  early  initiated  in  mathe- 
matical fcience  and  polite  literature,  and  was  intended  by  his 
elder  brother,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  education,  for  the  pro- 
feflion  of  the  law,  but  chofe  rather  to  devote  himfelf  to  the 
fludy  of  philofophy.  He  firfl  attended  upon  Theophraftus,  then 
upon  Ariflotle,  and  afterwards  became  a difciple  of  Polemo.  Among 
his  intimate  friends  and  fellow  difciples,  were  Grantor  the  moralifl, 
and  Zeno,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Stoic  feft.  After  the 
death  of  Crates,  Soficrates,  who  had  taken  the  Academic  chair,  re- 
figned  it  to  the  fuperior  abilities  and  learning  of  Arcefilaus,  whofe 
method  of  inftrudlion  was  univerfally  admired.  He  was  intimately 
converfant  with  the  antient  poets,  particularly  Homer  and  Pindar, 
and  frequently  in  converfation  quoted  pertinent  pafiTages  from  their 

• Ac.  Qu.  1.  iv.  c.  44.  Tufc.  Qu.  1.  iii.  c.  6.  Ep.  1.  i,  ep.  2.  v.  3-. 

® Who  better  taught  fair  virtue’s  facred  rules 
Than  Grantor  or  Cratippus  in  the  fchools. 

* Laert.  1,  iv.  § 28,  &c.  Eufeb.  Prep.  ],  xiv.  c.  g.  ' B.  C.  316. 
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works®.  Though  he  reprehended  the  faults  of  his  pupils  with  great 
freedom,  his  addrefs  was  fo  captivating,  and  his  powers  of  perl’uafion 
fo  commanding,  that  he  feldom  failed  to  conciliate  their  affedtion. 
He  poffeffed  a happy  facility  in  adapting  his  difcourfes  and 
converfation  to  every  occafion  and  charadler.  His  fingular  accom- 
plilhments,  as  well  as  the  ftation  which  he  filled  in  the  Academy, 
brought  him  many  followers.  But  his  generofity  was  fo  far  fuperior 
to  his  vanity,  that  he  frequently  advifed  his  difciples  to  vifit  the 
fchobls  of  other  mafters.  When  one  of  his  pupils,  a Chian  youth’’, 
exprelfed  a prediledtion  in  favour  of  another  philofopher,  Hierony- 
mus, he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  condutfled  him  to  his  fchool, 
and  requeued  the  philofopher  to  treat  him  in  a manner  fuitable 
to  his  merit.  This  adlion  w^as  the  more  generous,  as  Hieronv- 
mus  was  of  the  Peripatetic  feit,  and  a violent  opponent  of  the 
Academy.  Arcefilaus,  with  extenfive  learning,  fweetnefs  of  tem- 
per, and  elegance  of  manners,  united  many  moral  qualities  which 
could  not  fail  to  procure  him  univerfal  efteem.  In  beftowing 
favours,  he  was  liberal  without  ofientation.  Vifiting  a fick  friend, 
whom  he  obferved  to  be  in  poverty,  he  filently  conveyed  a purfe 
of  gold  under  his  pillow.  When  the  attendant  difcovered  it, 
the  fick  man  faid  with  a fmile,  “ This  is  one  of  the  generous 
frauds  of  Arcefilaush”  He  employed  a great  part  of  the  plenti- 
ful income  which  he  received  from  an  eftate  at  Pitane,  in 
fimilar  afts  of  liberality.  The  merit  of  his  virtues  was,  how- 
ever, contaminated  by  feveral  vices'*.  Like  Ariflippus,  he  was 
fond  of  fplendid  entertainments,  and  a luxurious  manner  of  living; 
and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  he  frequently  indulged  his  natu- 
ral propenfities,  in  a manner  not  very  confiftent  with  the  character  of 
a philofopher.  He  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  in  the 
Academy,  but  fometimes  on  feftivals  vifited  Hierocles  the  gover- 
nor of  Munychia,  and  the  Pyraeum,  where  the  freedom  of  his 
manners  often  expofed  him  to  danger.  He  died  in  the  fourth 

* Laert.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grsec.  v.  5.  p.  354,  Laert. 

* Laert.  Seneca  de  Benef.  1,  ii,  c.  10,  ’*  Athsen.  1.  vii.  p.  ?-76. 
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year  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  01ympiad%  at  the  age  of 
leventy-five,  in  a delirium  occafioned  by  exceffive  drinking  ^ 

Arcefilaus  was  the  author  of  thofe  innovations  in  the  Plato- 
nic fchool,  on  account  of  which  it  affumed  the  appellation  of 

the  Middle  Academy.  In  order  to  obtain  a clear  idea  of  the 

nature  and  caufes  of  this  revolution,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 

take  a retrofped;  of  the  hate  of  opinions  in  the  preceding  period. 

From  the  furvey  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  philofophical  tenets,  it  appears,  that  not  only  the  Greek, 
but  alfo  the  barbaric,  philofophers  held,  that  there  can  be  no 
certain  knowledge  of’  things  fo  variable  and  fluhaating  as  thofe 
material  objedts,  which  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  fenfes.  Not 
that  human  reafon  is  fuppofed  wholly  incapable  of  arriving  at 
truth ; or  that  the  dodtrine  of  univerfal  fcepticifm  was  admit- 
ted in  the  infancy  of  philofophy.  But  in  excluding  material 
objedls  from  the  field  of  perfedl  fcience,  the  firft  philofophers  dif- 
covered  an  inclination  to  inquire  with  modefty  concerning  the  nature 
of  things,  to  diveft  themfelves  of  prejudice,  and  to  fatisfy  themfelves 
vAth  a fober  alien t to  fuch  truths  as  lay  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  intelledl.  It  is  alfo  fufEciently  clear,  that  the  earlier  barbaric 
philofophers,  and  after  them  the  Greeks,  had  two  kinds  of  dodlrine, 
the  popular,  and  the  concealed  •,  the  former  of  vrhich  was  intended  to 
amufe  the  vulgar,  the  latter  was  only  difcovered  to  thofe  difciples,  who 
were  admitted  to  their  more  retired  and  confidential  inftrudtion. 
By  this  expedient,  they  at  once  fecured  themfelves  from  danger,  and 
gave  the  authority  of  myfterious  fanility  to  their  dodlrine. 

Such  was  the  flate  of  philofophy  vrhen  Socrates  appeared.  This 
great  man  did  much  to  regulate  the  condudl  of  the  human  under- 
flanding.  In  oppofition  to  the  Sophills,  who  boafled,  that  they 
knew  every  thing,  he  confehed  that  he  knew  nothing.  By  this 
confefflon,  however,  he  did  not  mean  to  aflert  the  univerfal  uncer- 
tainty of  human  knowledge,  bat  merely  to  convince  his  followers  of 
the  futility  of  thofe  fpeculations,  which  do  not  ref;  upon  the  firm 

* E.  C.  241.  Laert.  1.  iv,  § 45.  Cic.  de  Fia.  1.  v.  c.  31. 
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foundation  of  experience,  and  to  teach  them  modefly  in  their 
enquiries,  and  diffidence  in  their  affertions. 

Of  the  fedls  which  arofe  from  the  fchool  of  Socrates,  the  greater 
part  foon  forfook  the  plain  path  of  moral  difcipline,  and  turned  afide 
into  the  thorny  mazes  of  deputation.  They  refumed  the  Sophiftic 
manner  of  arguing  on  either  fide  of  every  queftion,  and  perplexed 
themfelves,  and  others,  with  trifling  quibbles,  and  idle  cavillings. 
This  was  particularly  the  cafe,  we  have  already  feen,  in  the 
Megaric,  Eliac,  and  Eretriac  fchools.  Plato,  from  natural  difpofition 
as  well  as  education,  vv^as  inclined  to  a fl:ri(fter  method  of  philofophif- 
ing;  and  whihl  he  difputed  publicly  in  the  Socratic  manner,  refuting 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  leaving  his  hearers  undecided  concerning 
his  own,  he  fully  explained  the  principles  of  his  philofophy,  in 
private,  to  thofe  of  his  pupils  who  were  honoured  with  his  confi- 
dence. His  dodlrine  was,  that  no  certain  knowledge  can  be  obtained 
concerning  the  varying  forms  of  natural  bodies,  and  that  Ideas  are 
the  only  objedls  of  fcience.  This  dodlrine  was  univerfally  tauo-ht 
in  the  Old  Academy;  but  before  the  time  of  Arcefilaus,  it  was  never 
denied,  that  ufeful  opinions  may  be  drawn  from  the  fenfes  k 

About  this  time,  two  new  fedis  arofe ; one  founded  by  Pyrrho, 
which  held  the  dodirine  of  univerfal  fcepticifni;  the  other 
under  Zeno,  which  maintained  the  certainty  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  taught,  with  great  confidence,  a fyilem  and  dodfrine 
eifentially  different  from  that  of  Plato.  Thefe  fedts,  efpecially  the 
latter,  became  fo  popular,  as  to  threaten  the  deftrudfion  of  the 
Platonic  fyftem. 

In  this  fituation,  Arcefilaus  thought  it  neceflliry  to  cxercife  a 
cautious  referve  with  refpedf  to  the  dodtrine  of  his  mafler,  conceal- 
ing his  opinions  from  the  vulgar,  under  the  appearance  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  k His  maxim  was,  that  it  was  fafer  to  iintcacb 
thofe  who  had  been  ill  inflirudfed,  than  to  teach  thofe  who  were 
not  well  inclined  to  receive  inftrudtion.  PJe  was  more  defirous  to 

® Cic.  Acad.  Qu.  l.i.  c.  8.  32. 

Lacrt.  1.  iv.  § 28.  Cic.  Ac.  Qu.  l.iil,  18,  iv.  c.  6,  De  Fin.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  Au- 
guft,  contr.  Acad,  I.  iii,  c,  17.  t.  i.  p.  219. 
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prevent  the  progrefs  of  other  innovators,  than  to  become  himfelf  the 
author  of  a new  feft.  He  therefore  profeffed  to  derive  his  dodlrine 
concerning  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge  from  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
other  philofophers*. 

The  doftrine  of  Arcelilaus,  was,  that  although  there  is  a real 
certainty  in  the  nature  of  things,  every  thing  is  uncertain  to  the 
human  underftanding,  and  confequently  that  all  confident  afiertions 
are  unreafonable.  He  thought  it  difgraceful  to  afient  to  any  propofi- 
tion,  the  truth  of  which  is  not  fully  eftablifhed,  and  maintained  that, 
in  all  queflions,  oppofite  opinions  may  be  fupported  by  arguments 
of  equal  weight.  He  difputed  againfi;  the  tefiiimony  of  the  fenfes,  and 
the  authority  of  rcafon;  but  at  the  fame  time  acknowledged,  that 
they  are  capable  of  furnilhing  probable  opinions  fufficient  for  the 
condudf  of  lifeh  In  all  this,  his  fecret  defign  feeins  to  have  been 
to  eftablifh  the  dodlrine  of  Plato,  that  every  kind  of  knowledge 
/derived  from  fenfible  objects  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  only  true 
fcience  is  that  which  is  employed  upon  the  immutable  objects  of 
intelligence,  or  Ideas. 

During  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Arcefilaus,  and  the 
appearance  of  Carneades  in  the  Academic  Chair,  the  Platonic  fchool 
was  fucceffively  under  the  care  of"  Lacydes,  Evander,  and  Egefinus, 
none  of  whom  were  fufficiently  diftinguiflied  to  merit  particular 
notice.  Lacydes  afl'umed  his  office  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred 
and  thirty-fourth  Olympiad.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  a new  fchool,  not  becaufe  he  introduced  any  new  doftrine,  but 
becaufe  he  changed  the  place  of  infiiruftion,  and  held  his  fchool  in 
the  garden  of  Attains,  flill  however  within  the  limits  of  the  Acade- 
mic grove.  In  the  fecond  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-firfi;  Olym- 
piad he  died  of  a palfy,  into  v/hich  he  had  fallen  by  exceffive  drink- 
ing k 

Arcefilaus,  in  the  violence  of  his  oppofition  to  the  Stoic,  and  other 
dogmatical  philofophers,  carried  his  dodlrine  of  uncertainty  to  fuch 

® Plu'i.  adv.  Colot.  ’’  Cic.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  12,  &c.  Laert. 

' Laert.  !.  iv.  § 59 — 6r.  Suidas. 

^ Laert.  ib.  Ailian.  1.  ii.  c.  41.  Athsen.  1.x.  p.  438. 
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an  heighth,  as  to  alarm  not  only  the  general  body  of  philofophers, 
but  even  the  governors  of  the  ftate  “ ; the  former  treating  him  as  a 
common  enemy  to  philofophy,  and  the  latter  beginning  to  appre- 
hend that  his  tenets  would  produce  the  dilfolution  of  all  the  bonds 
of  focial  virtue,  and  of  religion.  Hence  his  fuccelTors  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  Academy ; and  Carneades,  one  of 
the  difciples  of  this  fchool,  thought  it  expedient  to  relinquifh,  in 
words  at  leaft,  fome  of  the  more  obnoxious  tenets  of  Arcefilaus. 
From  this  period  the  Platonic  fchool  took  the  appellation  of  the 
New  Academy. 

Carneades'’,  one  of  the  mofi;  illufirious  ornaments  of  the  Aca- 
demy, was  an  African,  a native  of  Cyrene.  The  time  of  his  birth 
has  been  a fubjedt  of  much  debate : it  is  probable,  that  he  was 
born  in  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-firft  Olympiad'.  He 
received  his  firfi;  knowledge  of  the  art  of  reafoning  from  Diogenes 
the  Stoic  ; whence  he  ufed  fometimes  to  fay,  in  the  courfe  of  a de- 
bate j “ If  I have  reafoned  right,  I have  gained  my  point ; if  not, 
let  Diogenes  return  me  my  mince^^'  meaning  ^le  price  he  had  paid 
him  for  his  inftrudtion.  Afterwards,  becoming  a member  of  the  Aca- 
demy, he  attended  upon  the  ledtures  of  Egefinus,  and  by  afiiduous 
fiudy  became  an  eminent  mafter  of  the  method  of  difputing  which 
Arcefilaus  had  introduced  : he  fucceeded  Egefinus  in  the  chair,  and  re- 
llored  the  declining  reputation  of  the  Academy.  With  Diogenes  tlic 
Stoic,  and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic,  he  was  fent  on  an  cmbally' 
from  Athens  to  Rome,  complaining  of  the  feverity  of  a fine  inllidlcd 
upon  the  Athenians,  under  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  by  their 
neighbours  the  Sicyonians,  for  having  laid  wafte  Oropus,  a town  in 
Bceotia.  The  Athenians  would  undoubtedly,  upon  this  occafion, 
employ  none  but  thofe  in  whofe  judgment,  eloquence,  and  Integrity 
they  could  confide.  The  three  philofophers  whom  they  cntrulled 

“ Laert.  ib.  Augufl.  I.  c. 

’’  Laert.  1.  iv.  § 62,  &c.  Cic.  Tufe.  1.  Iv.  c.  6.  Suidas.  ' B.  C,  214. 

•*  Cic.  ib.  c.  30. 

® Plut.  Vit.  Caton.  A.  Cell.  Noil.  At.  1.  vii.  c.  14.  Aili.in,  V'^ar.  Hid.  1.  iii. 
c.  17.  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  i.  c.  5. 
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with  their  embaffy,  whilft  they  were  in  Rome,  gave  the  Roman 
people  many  fpecimens  of  Grecian  learning  and  eloquence,  with 
which  till  then  they  had  been  unacquainted.  Carneades  excelled  in 
the  vehement  and  rapid,  Critolaus,  in  the  correal  and  elegant,  and 
Diogenes  in  the  fimple  and  modeft  kind  of  eloquence.  Carneades 
particularly  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  his  new  audi- 
tors, by  the  fubtlety  of  his  reafoning,  and  the  fluency  of  his  language. 
Before  Galba,  and  Cato  the  Cenfor,  he  harangued,  with  great  variety 
of  thought,  and  copioufnefs  of  dicdion,  in  praife  of  jufticeh  The 
next  day,  to  eftablifli  his  dodlrine  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  know- 
ledge, he  undertook  to  refute  all  his  former  arguments.  Many  were 
captivated  by  his  eloquence;  but  Cato,  apprehenfive  left  the  Roman 
youth  fhould  lofe  their  military  character  in  the  purfuit  of  Grecian 
learning,  perfuaded  the  fenate  to  fend  back  thefe  philofophers,. 
without  further  delay,  to  their  own  fchools. 

From  this  incident,  of  which  we  fhall  afterwards  have  further 
occafion  to  take  notice,  it  fufficiently  appears,  that  Carneades  was  an 
eminent  orator  and  philofopher.  He  obtained  fuch  high  reputation 
in  his  fchool,  that  other  philofophers,  when  they  had  difmiffed  their 
fcholars,  frequently  came  to  hear  him  \ In  application  to  ftudy 
he  was  indefatigable.  So  intenfely  did  he  fix  his  thoughts  upon  the 
fubjedft  of  his  meditations,  that  even  at  meals  he  frequently  forgot 
to  take  the  food  which  was  fet  -before  him  h He  ftrenuoufly  oppofed 
the  Stoic  Chryfippus,  but  was  always  ready  to  do  juftice  to  his 
merit.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  there  were  no  Chryfippus,  there  would 
be  no  Carneades ; intimating,  that  he  derived  much  of  his  reputation 
as  a difputant  from  the  abilities  of  his  opponent.  His  voice  was 
remarkably  ftrong,  and  he  had  fuch  a habit  of  vociferation,  that 
the  mafter  of  the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  in  the  public  field,  defired 
him  not  to  fpeak  fo  loud : in  return,  he  requefted  fome  meafure  tn 
regulate  his  voice  ; to  which  the  mafter  very  judicioufly  replied,, 
you  have  a meafure,  the  number  of  your  hearers  h As  Carneades 
grew  old,  he  difcovered Strong  apprehenfions  of  dying;  and  frequently 

“ Laftant.  Inft.  1.  v.  c.  14.  Quint.  Inft.  1.  xii.  c.  i,  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  i. 

^ Laert,  1,  iv.  § 63,  ' Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  7,  ^ Laert. 
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lamented,  that  the  fame  nature  which  had  compofed  the  humaa 
frame  could  diffolve  it.  He  paid  the  laid  debt  to  nature  in  the 
eighty-fifth  % or,  according  to  Cicero’’  and  Valerius  Maximus',  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  the  dodtrine  of  the  New  Academy that  the  fenfes,  the 
imderftanding,  and  the  imagination,  frequently  deceive  us,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  infallible  judges  of  truth  ; but  that,  from  the  im- 
preflions  which  we  perceive  to  be  produced  on  the  mind,  by  means 
of  the  fenfes,  we  infer  appearances  of  truth,  or  probabilities.  Thefe 
imprellions  Carneades  called  Phantafies,  or  Images.  He  maintain- 
ed, that  they  do  not  always  correfpond  to  the  real  nature  of  things, 
and  that  there  is  no  infallible  method  of  determining  when  they  are 
true  or  falfe,  and  confequently  that  they  afford  no  certain  criterion 
of  truth.  Neverthelefs,  with  refpe<5l  to  the  condudt  of  life,  and  the 
purfuit  of  happinefs,  Carneades  held,  that  probable  appearances  are  a 
fufficieiit  guide,  becaufe  it  is  unreafonable  not  to  allow  fome  degree 
of  credit  to  thofe  witneffes  who  commonly  give  a true  report.  Pro- 
babilities he  divided  into  three  claffes;  Simple,  Uncontradiited, 
and.  Confirmed  by  accurate  examination.  The  lowefl  degree  of  pro- 
bability takes  place,  where  the  mind,  in  the  cafual  occurrence  of  any 
fmgle  image,  perceives  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  truth  and  nature ; 
the  fecond  degree  of  probability  arifes,  when,  contemplating  any  ob- 
jedl  in  connection  with  all  the  circumftances  affociated  with  it,  we 
difcover  no  appearance  of  inconfiflcncy,  or  incongruity,  to  lead  us  to 
fufpedt,  that  our  fenfes  have  given  a falfe  report;  as,  when  we  con- 
clude, from  comparing  the  image  of  any  individual  man  with  our  re- 
membrance of  that  man,  that  he  is  the  perfon  we  fuppofed  him  to 
be.  The  highefl  degree  of  probability  is  produced,  when,  after  an 
accurate  examination  of  every  circumflance,  which  might  be  fup- 
pofed to  create  uncertainty,  we  are  able  to  difcover  no  fallacy  in  the 
report  of  our  fenfes.  The  judgments  arifing  from  this  operation  of 
the  mind  are,  according  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  New  Academy,  not 

* Ib.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  ® Loc.  cit. 

**  Cic.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  iv.  Sextus  Emp.  adv.  Math,  I.  vii.  § 153. 
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fcience,  but  opinion,  which  is  all  the  knowledge  that  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  attaining. 

This  dodtrine  of  Carneades,  concerning  truth,  may  ferve  to  fhew, 
in  what  fenfe  we  are  to  underfland  an  affertion,  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced refpedting  this  philofopher  and  his  fedt  % that  they  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  certain,  that  things  which  are  equal  or  fimilar  to 
the  fame  thing,  are  equal  or  fimilar  to  one  another.  They  did  not, 
probably,  deny  this  axiom,  coniidered  as  an  abfiiradl  truth;  but 
merely  maintained,  that  in  its  application  to  any  particular  cafe,  fome 
uncertainty  muft  arife,  from  our  imperfedt  knowledge  of  the  things 
which  are  brought  into  comparifon,  fo  that  it  is  impofiible  to  prove 
the  abfolute  equality  of  any  two  things  to  a third,  or  to  one  another. 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  chief  point  of  difference  between 
Arcefilaus  and  Carneades,  or  between  the  Middle  and  the  New 
Academy,  was,  that  the  latter  taught  the  dodlrine  of  uncertainty 
in  lefs  exceptionable  terms  than  the  former.  Arcefilaus,  through 
his  earnefl;  defire  of  overturning  all  other  fedts,  gave  his  oppo- 
nents fome  pre tehee  for  charging  him  with  having  undermined 
the  whole  foundation  of  morals  : Carneades,  by  leaving  the  hu- 
man underflanding  in  poffeffion  of  probability,  afforded  fufficient 
fcope  for  the  ufe  of  pradtical  principles  of  condudt.  Arcefilaus 
was  chiefly  employed  in  oppoling  the  dodlrines  of  other  philofo- 
phers  in  logic  and  phyfics,  and  paid  little  attention  to  ethics  : 
Carneades,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  taught  the  neceffity  of  fuf- 
pence  in  fpeculative  refearches,  prefcribed  rules  for  the  diredtion 
of  life  and  manners*’. 

Carneades,  as  Cicero'  has  related  at  large,  ftrenuoufly  oppofed 
the  dodlrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  the  gods ; but  this  he  did, 
adds  Cicero,  not  with  a view  to  deftroy  the  belief  of  fuperior 
powers,  but  merely  to  prove  that  the  theological  fyftem  of  the 
Stoical  fchool  was  unfatisfadlory.  He  was  likewife  earneflly  defir- 
ous  of  refuting,  their  dodlrine  concerning  fate"*.  On  this  fubjedl,. 

^ Bayle.  Cam.  note  C,  ^ Numenius  ap.  Eufeb.  1.  xlv.  c.  7,8.  Auguft,  L.c, 

* De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  iii.  c.  18.  Sext,  Emp.  adv.  Math,  1,  ix,  § 140,  &c. 

^ Cic,  de  Fato,  c.  14. 
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he  afTumed,  on  the  ground  of  experience,  the  exiltence  of  a felf- 
determining  power  in  man,  and  hence  inferred,  that  all  things  did  not 
happen,  as  the  Stoics  maintained,  in  a neceflary  feries  of  caufes  and 
effeits,  and  confequently,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  gods  to  predict 
events  dependent  on  the  will  of  man.  As  the  foundation  of  morals, 
he  taught,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  life  is  the  enjoyment  of  thofe 
things,  towards  which  we  are  diredfed  by  the  principles  of  nature. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  concern- 
ing the  dodtrine  of  Carneades.  But,  after  all,  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  his  real  tenets  are- not  certainly  known.  Even  his  immediate 
fucceffor,  Clitomachus,  confelTed,  that  he  was  never  able  to  dil- 
cover  them. 

Clitomachus*  was  a native  of  Carthage.  In  his  early  years  he 
acquired  a fondnefs  for  learning,  which  induced  liim  to  vifit  Greece 
for  the  purpofe  of  attending  the  fchools  of  the  phiJofophers.  From 
fhe  time  of  his  firft  arrival  in  Athens,  he  attached  himfclf  to  Car- 
neades, and  continued  his  difciple  till  his  death,  when  he  became  his 
fucceffor  in  the  Academic  chair.  He  ffudied  with  great  inJuifiy, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fyffems  of  the  other  fchools ; but 
profeffed  the  dodlrine  of  fufpenfion  of  affent,  as  it  had  been  taught 
by  his  mafter.  Cicero  relates,  that  he  wrote  four  hundred  books 
upon  philofophical  fubjedts.  At  an  advanced  age,  he  was  fclzed 
with  a lethargy.  Recovering  in  fome  meafure  the  ufe  of  liis  facul- 
ties, hefaid,  “ The  love  of  life  fhall  deceive  me  no  longer,”  and  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himfelf.  Fie  entered  upon  the  office  of  precep- 
tor in  the  Academy  immediately  after  the  death  of  Carneades,  and 
held  it  thirty  years,  that  is,  tilFthe  hundred  and  feventieth  Olympiad  h 
According  to  Cicero,  he  taught,  that  there  is  no  certain  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  thofe  reports,  which  we  receive 
from  the  fenfes,  and  that  therefore  a wife  man  will  either  wholly 
fufpend  his  affent,  or  decline  giving  a peremptory  opinion ; but  that, 
neverthelefsh  men  are  ftrongly  impelled  by  nature  to  follow  pro- 
bability. His  moral  dodtrine  eftablilhed  a natural  alliance  between 

* Laert.  1.  iv,  § 67,  &c.  Cic.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  Iv.  c.  31,  32.  *’  P.  C.  100. 

® Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  1.  i.  c.  33,  Cic.  Tufe.  Qj,!.  1.  v.  c.  30. 
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pleafure  and  virtue.  He  was  a profeiTed  enemy  to  rhetoric,  and 
thought  that  no  place  ihould  be  allowed,  in  fociety,  to  fo  dangerous 
an  art\ 

Philo  ofLarilTa’’,  the  fuccelTor  of  Clitomachus,  or,  according  to 
fome,  the  founder  of  a fourth  Academy,  is  celebrated  by  Cicero  for 
his  learning  and  eloquence,  and  for  the  elegance  of  his  manners.  In 
the  JVIithridatic  war,  he  took  refuge  at  Rome,  and  Cicero  attended 
his  ledltures.  He  held,  that  truth  in  its  nature  is  comprehenfi- 
ble,  but  not  by  the  human  faculties.  Charmidas,  the  com- 
panion of  Philo,  is  celebrated  for  the  compafs  and  fidelity  of  his 
memory,  and  for  his  mioral  wi^dom^ 

The  laft  preceptor  of  the  Platonic  fchool  in  Greece  was  Antio- 
CHUS  of  Afcalon^  He  attempted  to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  the 
different  fedls,  and  maintained,  that  the  doftrines  of  the  Stoics 
were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Cicero  greatly  admir- 
ed his  eloquence,  and  the  politenefs  of  his  manners;  and  Lucullus 
took  him  as  his  companion  into  Afia.  He  refigned  the  Acade- 
mic chair  in  the  hundred  and  feventy-fifth  Olympiad'.  After 
his  time,  the  profeffors  of  the  Academic  philofophy  were  difperf- 
ed  by  the  tumults  of  war,  and  the  fchool  itfelf  was  transferred 
to  Rome  *. 

^ Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Rhet.  § 20. 

^ Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  c.  i6.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  1.  i.  c.  35.  Plut.  Vit.  Cic.  Cic. 
Ep.  ad  Fam.  1.  xiii.  ep.  i.  1.  ix.  ep.  8.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  iv.  c.  4,  6. 

' Tufc.  Qu.  1.  i.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.x.  c.  16.  Stobaeus,  Serm.  212. 

^ Sext.  Emp.  1.  c.  Cic.  Ac.  1.  iy.  c.  4.  22.  35.  43.  45.  De  Fin.  I.  v.  c.  3.  5. 
DeNat.  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  7.  Plut.  1.  c.  ® B C.  80. 

* VIdend.  Meurf.  de  Archont.  Ath.  1,  Hi.  c.  g.  Potter.  Arch.  l.i.  c.  10.  1.  iv. 
c.  2C.  Amoen.  Lit.  t.  vii.  p.  232.  t.  vui.  p.  326.  Reiman.  Hift.  Ath.  c.  22.  § 6. 
c.  33.  § 5.  Cudworth.  c.  iv.  § 24.  Jonf.  de  Scrip.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  14.  Bayle.  Fou~ 
chier.  DHT.  de  Phil.  Acad.  Par.  1692.  Huet  de  la  Foiblefle,  &c.  Auguft.  contr, 
Acad.  GalTendeLog.  1,  ii,  c,  4.  Carpzovii  Diff.  de  Critolao, 
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CHAP,  IX. 

OF  ARISTOTLE  AND  THE  PERIPATETIC  SECT. 


SECT.  I. 

OF  ARISTOTLE  AND  HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  traced  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  the  Ionic  fchool,  from  Thales,  through  Socrates,  and  his 
pupil  Piato,  into  the  feveral  forms  which  it  allumed  in  the  Old, 
Middle,  and  New  Academy,  We  are  next  to  enquire  into  the 
hiifory  of  another  principal  branch  of  this  fchool,  the  Peripate- 
tic fedt,  founded  by  Arilfotle;  a philofophcr,  whofe  extenfive  and 
penetrating  genius  has  entitled  him  to  immortal  fame,  and  whofe 
dodtrines  have  been  tranfmitted,  through  various  channels,  to  the 
prefent  day,  and  have  been  furprilingly  interw'oven  with  almolt 
the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences.  The  hillory  of  his  life  and 
opinions  will  require  a minutq  and  impartial  difcuffion, 

ARISTOTLE*  was  a native  ofStagyra,  a town  of  Thrace'',  on  the 
borders  of  the  bay  of  Strymon,  which  at  that  time  was  fubjedt 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  His  father  was  a phyfician,  named  Nicoma- 
chus ; his  mother’s  name  was  Phceftlas.  From  the  place  of  his  birth 
he  is  called  the  Stagyrite.  Antient  writers  are  generally  agreed 
in  fixing  the  time  of  his  birth  in  the  firfl  year  of  the  ninety-ninth 

® Laert.  1.  v.  § i.  he.  Suidas.  Ammonll  Vita  Arlfi-,  apud  Proleg.  Categ. 

^ Herod.  Polymn.  p.  265,  Pauftui.  EHac.  p.  462, 
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Olympiad  \ * He  received  the  hrfl  rudiments  of  learning  from 
Proxenus,  of  Atarna  in  Myiia,  of  whom  he  always  retained  a refpedt- 
ful  remembrance.  In  gratitude  for  the  care  which  he  had  taken  of 
his  early  education,  he  afterwards  honoured  his  memory  with  a 
fcatue,  inllrudted  his  fon  Nicanor  in  the  liberal  fciences,  and  adopted 
him  as  his  heir’’.  At  .the  age  of  feventeen,  Ariflotle  went  to 
Athens,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  in  the 
fchool  of  Plato  h The  uncommon  acutenefs  of  his  apprehenfion, 
and  his  indefatigable  induftry,  foon  attracted  the  attention  of  Plato, 
and  obtained  his  applaufe.  Plato  ufed  to  call  him  the  Mmd  of  the 
fchool,  and  to  fay,  when  he  was  abfent,  “ Intelledi:  is  not  here.” 
His  acquaintance  with  books  was  extenfive  and  accurate,  as  fuf- 
ficienfiy  appears  from  the  concife  abridgment  of  opinions,  and  the 
numerous  quotations,  which  are  found  in  his  works.  According  to 
Strabo he  was  the  firft  perfon  who  formed  a library.  Ariflotle 
continued  in  the  Academy  till  the  death  of  Plato,  that  is,  to  the 
thirty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  After  the  death  of  his  mailer,  he 
eredled  a monument  to  his  memory,  on  which  he  infcribed  an 
epitaph  expreffive  of  the  higheil  refpedl,  of  which  a Latin  verfion 
is  preferved ' : 

Gratus  Ariftoteles  ftruit  hoc  altare  Platon  i. 

Quern  turbse  injuftse  vel  celebrEtre  nefash 

He  likewife  v/rote  an  oration  and  elegies  in  praife  of  Plato,  and  gave 
other  proofs  of  refpedl  for  his  memory.  Little  regard  is  therefore 
due  to  the  improbable  tale,  related  by  Ariftoxenus  h of  a quarrel  be- 
tween Ariflotle  and  Plato,  which  terminated  in  a temporary  ex- 

^ Laert.  Dionyf.  Hal.  Epift.  i,.  ad  Ammaeum,.  * B.  C.  384. 

Laert.  Ammon.  Dion.  Hal.  loc,  cit.  Philopon.  de  Mundi  Etern. 

^ L.  xiii.  p.  608.  * Ammon. 

To  Plato’s  Tacred  name  this  tomb  is  rear’d, 

A name  by  Ariftotle  long  revered  ! 

Far  hence,  ye  vulgar  herd  ! nol-  dare  to  ftain 
With  impious  praife  this  ever  hallow’d  fane. 

s Eufeb.  Prep.  1.  xv,  c.  2.  Suidas  in  Ariftox,  Ailian.  1.  iii,  c,  19, 
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clufion  of  Arlftotle  from  the  Academy,  and  in  his  eredtion  of  a 
fchool  in  oppofition  to  Plato  during  his  life.  We  find  no  proof  that 
Ariflotle  inflituted  a new  fyftem  of  philofophy  before  the  death  of 
Plato. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  Speufippus,  upon  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  fucceeded  him  in  the  Academy,  Ariflotle  was  fo  much  dif- 
pleafed,  that  he  left  Athens,  and  paid  a vifit  to  Hermias,  king  of  the 
Atarnenfes,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  fellow  difciple,  and  who 
received  him  with  every  exprelTion  of  regard  \ Here  he  remained 
three  years,  and  during  this  interval  diligently  profecuted  his  philo- 
fophical  refearches.  At  the  clofe  of  this  term,  his  friend  Hermias  was 
taken  prifoner  by  Memnon,  a Rhodian,  and  fent  to  Artaxerxes  king 
of  Perfia,  who  put  him  to  death.  Upon  this,  Ariflotle  placed  a flatue 
of  his  friend  in  the  temple  at  Delphos,  and  out  of  refpedl  to  his  me- 
mory, married  his  filler,  whom  her  brother’s  death  had  reduced  to 
poverty  and  diflrefs'*.  Upon  the  death  of  Hermias  Ariflotle  removed 
to  Mitylene  % but  from  what  inducement  does  not  appear.  After  he 
had  remained  there  two  years,  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  having  heard 
of  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  merit,  made  choice  of  him  as  pre- 
ceptor to  his  fbn  Alexander,  and  wrote  him  the  following  letter': 

“ Philip  to  Aristotle,  njDiJheth  health  : 

“ Be  informed  that  I have  a fon,  and  that  I am  thankful  to  the 
gods,  not  fo  much  for  his  birth,  as  that  he  was  born  in  the  fame  age 
with  you  -y  for  if  you  will  undertake  the  charge  of  his  education,  I 
affure  myfelf,  that  he  will  become  worthy  of  his  father,  and  of  the 
kingdom  which  he  will  inherit.” 

Ariflotle  accepted  the  charge  ; and  in  the  fecond  year  of  the 
hundred  and  ninth  Olympiad'',  when  Alexander  was  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  took  up  his  refidence  in  the  court  of  Philip.  He  had  been 
himfelf  well  inflru6led,  not  only  in  the  doftrines  of  the  fchools,  but 
in  the  manners  of  the  world,  and  therefore  was  excellently  qualified 

“ Laert.  1.  c. 

’*  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  GtO.  Eufeb.  I.  c.  Conf.  Athaeii.  1.  xv".  p.  69+. 

' Strabo,  ib.  A,  Gcll.  fix.  c.  3.  Flat,  de  Fort.  Alex.  t.  ii,  p.  346. 

- B.  C.  343. 
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for  the  office  of  preceptor  to  the  young  prince.  Accordingly,  v/e 
find  that  he  executed  his  trufi:  fo  perfeftly  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
Philip  and  Olympia,  that  they  admitted  him  to  their  entire  confi- 
dence, and  conferred  upon  him  many  acceptable  tokens  of  efiieem 
Philip  allowed  him  no  fmall  fhare  of  influence  in  his  public  counfels ; 
and  it  refled:ed  great  honour  upon  Arifiotle,  that  he  made  ufe  of  his 
interefl  with  his  prince,  rather  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  and  the 
public,  than  for  his  own  emolument At  his  interceffion,  the  town 
of  Stagyra,  Vv'hich  had  fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  reftored  to  their  antient  privileges.  In  commemoration 
of  their  obligations  to  their  fellov/  citizen,  and  as  a teftimony  of  re- 
fpeft  for  his  merit,  they  inflituted  an  annual  Arifiotelian  feftival 
Alexander  entertained  fuch  an  affection  for  his  preceptor,  that  he 
profefifed  himfelf  more  indebted  to  him  than  to  his  father ; declar- 
ing, that  Philip  had  only  given  him  life,  but  that  Ariflotle  had  taught 
him  the  art  of  living  well  k He  is  faid,not  only  to  have  infiirudted  his 
pupil  in  the  principles  of  ethics  and  policy,  but  alfo  to  have  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  mofi;  abfirufe  and  concealed  dodtrines  of  philofo- 
phy.  But  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  a preceptor,  who  was 
himfelf  fo  well  trained  by  experience  in  the  prudential  maxims  of 
life,  would  think  of  conducing  a youth,  who  was  deftined  to  wdeld 
a fceptre,  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  metaphyfics ; or  whether  a 
pupil  of  Alexander’s  enterprifing  fpirit  would  be  able  to  bend  his 
mind  to  fuch  fiudies.  What  is  related  concerning  the  pains  which 
Ariflotle  took  to  make  his  pupil  acquainted  with  Homer,  and  to 
infpire  him  with  a love  of  his  writings,  is  much  more  credible ; for 
he  certainly  could  not  have  adopted  a more  judicious  method  of  en- 
riching the  mind  of  the  young  prince  with  noble  fentiments,  or  of 
Infpiring  him  with  ambition  to  diflinguifh  himfelf  by  illuftrious 
adlions. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Philip,  which  happened  in  the  firfl 
year  of  the  hundred  and  eleventh  Olympiad  % Alexander,  whofe  ambi- 
tious fpirit  could  not  bear  to  be  inclofed  within  the  limits  of  his  pa- 
ternal kingdom,  formed  the  defign  of  his  Afiatic  expedition.  It  is 

* Ammonius,  1.  c.  *’  Plut.  1.  c.  Laert.  ® Ammonius,  1.  c. 

* Plut.  Alex,  t.  Li.  p.  346.  ® B.  C.  336. 
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not  improbable,  that  Ariflotle,  who  after  eight  years  daily  inter- 
courle  muft  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  charadler  of  his 
pupil,  approved  of  this  enterprize.  For  his  own  part,  however,  he 
preferred  the  enjoyment  of  literary  leifure  to  the  profped:  of  Hiaring 
with  Alexander  the  glory  of  conquell:,  and  therefore  determined  to 
return  to  Athens  His  nephew  Callifthenes,  remained  with  the 
hero,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  exploits. 

After  Ariflotle  had  left  his  pupil,  they  carried  on  a friendly  cor- 
refpondence,  in  which  the  philofopher  prevailed  upon  Alexander  to 
employ  his  increafing  power  and  wealth  in  the  fervice  of  philofophy, 
by  furnifhing  him,  in  his  retirement,  with  the  means  of  enlarging 
his  acquaintance  with  nature.  Alexander  accordingly employed 
feveral  thoufand  perfons  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia  to 
colledt  animals  of  various  kinds,  birds,  beads,  and  fi flies,  and  fend 
them  to  Ariflotle,  who,  from  the  information  which  this  colle<flioii 
afforded  him,  wrote  fifty  volumes  on  the  hiflory  of  animated  nature, 
only  ten  of  which  are  now  extant.  Callifthenes  % in  the  courfe  of 
the  Afiatic  expedition,  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Alexander'*,  by 
the  freedom  with  which  he  cenfured  his  conduit ; the  averfion  was 
by  a natural  affociation  transferred  to  Ariflotle;  and  from  that  time  a 
mutual  alienation  and  jealoufy  took  place  between  the  philofopher 
and  his  prince.  But  there  is  no  fufficient  reafon  to  believe',  that 
their  attachment  was  converted  into  a fettled  enmity,  which  at 
length  led  them  to  form  defigns  againfl  each  other’s  life. 

Ariflotle,  upon  his  return  to  Athens,  finding  the  Academy,  in 
which  he  probably  intended  to  prefide,  occupied  by  Xenocrates,  re- 
folved  to  acquire  the  fame  of  a leader  in  philofophy,  by  founding  a 
new  feil  in  oppofition  to  the  Academy,  and  teaching  a lyflcin  of 
dodlrines  different  from  that  of  Plato  h The  place  which  he  chofe 
for  his  fchool  was  the  Lyceum  ^ a grove  in  the  fuburbs  of  Athens, 

® Laert.  &c.  Plin.  Nat.  Hifl.  1.  viii.  c.  l6.  ^ Laert. 

^ Q.  Curtius,  ].  viii.  c.  6. 

® Plut.  1.  c.  Patricii  Difeuffiones  Peripatcticae,  Bafil.  1571. 

*'  Laert.  1.  c.  Cicero  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  c.  35.  CL'intil  Init.  Orat.  1.  iii.  c.  i.’ 

s Laert.  Suidas  in  Lyc. 
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which  had  hitherto  been  made  ufe  of  for  military  exercifes.  Here 
he  held  daily  converfations  on  fubje(fbs  of  philofophy  with  thofe  who 
attended  him,  walking  as  he  difcourfed ; whence  his  followers  were 
called  Peripatetics  ^ 

According  to  the  long  eftablilhed  pradtice  of  philofophei  s among 
the  Grecians,  Egyptians,  and  other  nations,  Ariftotle  had  his  public 
and  his  fecret  dodlrine,  the  former  of  which  he  called  The  Exoteric, 
the  latter  the  Acroamatic  or  Efoteric.  Hence’’,  he  divided  his  au- 
ditors into  two  claffes,  to  one  of  which  he  taught  his  Exoteric  doc- 
trine, difcourling  on  the  principal  fubjedls  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and 
policy;  the  other  he  inftrudled  in  the  acroamatic,  or  concealed  and 
fubtle  dodlrine,  concerning  Being,  Nature,  and  God.  His  more  ab- 
ftrufe  difcourfes  he  delivered  in  the  morning  to  his  feledl  difciples, 
whom  he  required  to  have  been  previoufly  inflrufted  in  the  ele- 
ments of  learning,  and  to  have  difcovered  abilities  and  difpolitions 
fuited  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  He  delivered  ledtures  to  a more 
promifcuous  auditory  in  the  evening,  when  the  Lyceum  was  open 
to  all  young  men  without  diflindlion.  The  former  he  called  his 
Morning  Walk,  the  latter  his  Evening  Walk.  Both  were  much 
frequented. 

Ariftotle  continued  his  fchool  in  the  Lyceum  twelve  years';  for, 
although  the  fuperiority  of  his  abilities,  and  the  novelty  of  his  doc- 
trines created  him  many  rivals  and  enemies,  during  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander the  friendlhip  of  that  prince  protedted  him  from  infult.  But 
after  Alexander’s  death,  which  happened  in  the  firft  year  of  the  hun- 
dred and  fourteenth  Olympiad  b the  fire  ofjealoufy',  which  had  long 
been  fmothered,burft  into  a fiame  of  perfecution.  His  adverfaries  in- 
ftigated  Eurymedon,  a prieft,  to  accufe  him  of  holding  and  propaga- 
ting impious  tenets.  What  thefe  were,  w'e  are  not  exprefsly  inform- 
ed; but  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  dodtrine  of  Ariftotle  concerning 
fate  might  be  conftruedinto  a denial  of the  neceflity  of  prayers  andfacri- 
fices,  and  might  confequently  be  refen  ted  as  inimical  to  the  public  infti- 

» Laert.  Cic.  Ac.  1.  i.  c,  4.  A.  Gellius,  1.  xx.  c.4. 

* Laert.  1.  v.  § 5,  ^ B.  C.  324. 

' Athaen.  1,  xv.  p.  697.  Orig.  coatr.  Celf.  1.  i.  p.  52,  I.  ii,  p,  68. 
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tutions  of  religion.  This  would  doubtlefs  be  thought,  on  the  part 
of  the  priefthood,  a fufficient  ground  of  accufation,  and  would  be 
admitted  by  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus  as  a valid  plea  for  treat- 
ing him  as  a dangerous  man.  That  Ariftotle  himfelf  was  ap- 
prehenfive  of  meeting  with  the  fate  of  Socrates,  appears  from  the 
reafon  which  he  gave*  his  friends  for  leaving  Athens,  I am  not 
willing,”  fays  he,  “ to  give  the  Athenians  an  opportunity  of  com- 
mitting a fecond  offence  againft  philofophy.”  It  is  certain,  that  he 
retired,  with  a few  of  his  difciples,  to  Chalcis,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  He  left  Athens  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  hundred 
and  fourteenth  Olympiad  ^ and  died  at  Chalcis  the  third  year  of  the 
fame  Olympiad,  and  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age'.  Many  idle 
tales  are  related”'  concerning  the  manner  of  his  death.  It  is  moft 
likely  that  it  was  the  effedt  of  premature  decay,  in  confequence  of 
exceffive  watchfulnefs,  and  application  to  fudy.  His  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Stagy ra,  where  his  memory  was  honoured  with  an  altar, 
and  a tomb. 

Ariftotle  was  twice  married,  firfl  to  Pythias,  fifter  to  his  friend 
Hermias,  and  after  her  death  to  Herpilis  a native  of  Stagyra'.  By 
his  fecond  wife,  he  had  a fon  named  Nicomachus,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dreffed  his  Magna  Moralia,  “ Greater  Morals.”  His  perfon  was 
(lender,  he  had  fmall  eyes,  and  a (Itrill  voice,  and  when  he  was 
young,  hefitated  in  his  fpeech.  He  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  de- 
feats of  his  natural  form,  by  an  attention  to  drefs,  and  commonly  ap- 
peared in  a coftly  habit,  with  his  beard  (liaven,  and  his  hair  cut,  and 
with  rings  upon  his  fingers.  He  was  fubjedf  to  frequent  indif- 
pofitions,  through  a natural  weaknefs  of  ftomach  j but  he  corredfed 
the  infirmities  of  his  conftitution  by  a temperate  regimen. 

Concerning  the  characfter  of  Ariftotle,  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
tradictory than  the  accounts  of  different  writers.  Some  of  his  pa- 
negyrifts,  not  contented  with  afcribing  to  him  the  virtues  of  a phi- 

* jflElIan.  1.  ui.  c.  36.  *’  B.  C.  323.  ‘ Lacrt. 

A.  Cell.  1.  xiii.  c.  5.  Juft.  Martyr.  Cohort,  ad  Grsec.  p.  34.  Greg.  Naz, 
Orat.  iii.  p.  79.  Hefychius.  Suidas.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  166. 

' Laert. 

^ Id,  Cic,  ad  Attic.  1,  iv.  Ep.  9.  Gronov.  Thef.  Graec,  t.  Ii.  Tab.  90. 
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lofopher,  or  rather,  perhaps,  jealous  of  the  credit  which  heathen 
philofophy  might  acquire  from  fo  illuftrious  a name,  have  afcribed 
his  wifdom  to  divine  revelation.  Jews  have  faid%  that  he  gained 
his  philofophy  in  Judea,  and  borrowed  his  moral  dodlrinc  from  So- 
lomon, and  have  even  afferted,  that  he  was  of  the  feed  of  Ifrael,  and 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Chriflians  have  affigned  him  a place  amongft 
thofe  who  were  fupernaturally  ordained  to  prepare  the  way  for 
divine  revelation  and  have  acknowledged  themfelves  indebted  to  the 
, affiftance  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  for  the  depth  and  accuracy 
of  their  acquaintance  with  the  fublime  myfteries  of  religion  % 
Others,  who  have  confined  their  encomiums  within  the  limits  of 
probability,  have  faid  h that  Ariftotle  was  an  illuftrious  pattern  of 
gratitude,  moderation,  and  the  love  of  truth;  and  in  confirmation  of 
this  general  praife,  have  referred  to  his  behaviour  to  his  preceptor, 
his  friends,  and  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  celebrated  apothegm,' 
which  has  been  commonly  afcribed  to  him ; Amicus  Plato^  amicus 
Socrates,  magis  tamen  arnica  Veritas  ; “ I refpeft  Plato,  and  J refpedt 
Socrates,  but  I refpeft  Truth  ftill  more”.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  not  been  wanting  writers,  who  have  reprefented  Ariflotle  as  the 
moll  infamous  of  human  beings,  and  charged  him  with  every  kind 
of  impiety  and  wickednefs.  Many  of  the  calumnies  againft  his 

® Jofeph.  contr.  Apion.  ].  i.  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  ].  i.  Eufeb.  Prep.  1.  ix.  c.  5.  R. 
Gedalias  m Schalcheleth,  p.  102.  ed.  Ven,  Bartoloccius  Bibl.  Rabb.  t.  i,  p.  476. 
Bafnage  Hift.  des  Juifs,  t.  iii.  c.  7.  § 14.  Fabric.  Bib.  G.  t.  ii.  p.  162. 

It  is  faid,  that  Ariftotle  cried  out,  in  the  article  of  death,  Caufa  caufarum,  miferere 
fnci — and  that  he  faid  to  his  attendants  that  Homer  had  well  faid  the  gods  have  defend- 
ed upon  earth  for  the  falvation  of  men  But  thefe  are  unqueftionably  to  be  ranked 
among  the  lying  tales  fo  plentifully  produced  in  the  ages  of  monkilh  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity : they  were  probably  invented  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  book  De  Porno,  &c. 
“ Of  the  Apple  -which  Ariftotle  held  in  his  hand  juft:  before  his  death,  and  with  the 
fmeli  of  which  he  refreftied  himfelf,  whilft  he  difeourfed  to  his  friends  concerning  the 
Contempt  of  Death,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul a book  which  Ariftotle  himfelf 
is  faid  to  have  didlated  in  his  laft  moments,  in  order  to  ftiew,  that  wife  men  need  not  la- 
ment their  exit  from  their  lodging  of  clay.  About  the  year  1200,  an  Hebrew  verfton 
of  the  Arabic  tranflation  from  the  fuppofed  original  was  rendered  into  Latin  by  Man- 
fred, fon  of  the  Fmperor  Frederic  I.  Vid.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  i66. 

* Eufeb.  Pr,  I.  XV.  c.  8.  ^ Ammonius,  &c. 

^ C^l.  Rhodogin.  Ant.  l.xviil.  c,  31,  Liber'de  Porno,  ed.  Giells.  1706. 
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memory  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  poftcrity,  doubtlefs,  origi- 
nated in  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of  the  rival  fects,  which  were  contem- 
poraries v/ith  the  Peripatetic  fchool.  To  this  fource  may  be  fairly 
referred,  the  abufe  of  Timaeus  the  Tauromenite,  who  fays  % that 
Ariftotle,  when  he  was  a young  man,  after  wafting  his  patrimony  in 
prodigality,  opened  a fhop  for  medicine  in  Athens;  and  that  he 
was  a pretender  to  learning,  a vile  paralite,  and  addicted  to  gluttony 
and  debauchery.  To  the  fame  origin  we  may  afcribe  the  inconfiflent 
and  abfurd  cavils  which  have  been  raifed  againft  his  reputation,  on 
the  ground  of  his  attachment  to  Hermias,  and  the  honours  which 
he  paid  to  his  memory,  and  to  that  of  his  wife  Pythias. 

If,  without  regard  to  the  fidlions  either  of  calumny  or  panegyric, 
the  merit  of  Ariftotle  be  weighed  in  the  equal  balance  of  hiftorical 
truth,  it  will  perhaps  be  found,  that  neither  were  his  virtues  of  that 
exalted  kind  which  command  admiration,  nor  his  faults  fo  highly 
criminal  as  not  to  admit  of  fome  apology.  He  may,  perhaps, 
be  juftly  cenfured  for  having  taught  his  pupil  Alexander  principles 
of  morals  and  policy,  which  were  accommodated  to  the  manners  of 
a court,  and  which  might  eafily  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  his 
ambitious  views.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  his  philofophical 
dodrines  concerning  nature  were  not  favourable  to  the  public  forms 
of  religion.  But  neither  his  dodrine,  nor  his  life,  afford  fufficient 
ground  for  condemning  him  as  an  advocate  for  immorality  or 
impiety. 

As  a writer,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Ariftotle  is  entitled  to 
the  praife  of  deep  erudition.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  he  is  frequently  deferving  of  cenfure,  for  giving  a partial  and 
unfair  reprefentation  of  the  opinions  of  his  predeceflbrs  in  philofophy, 
that  he  might  the  more  eaftly  refute  them;  and  that  he  feems  to 
have  made  it  the  principal  objed  of  his  extenfive  reading,  to 
depreciate  the  wifdom  of  all  preceding  ages.  In  ftiort,  whilft 
in  point  of  genius  we  rank  Ariftotle  in  the  firft  clafs  of  men, 
and  whilft  we  afcribe  to  him  every  attainment  which,  at  the  period 

* Saidas.  Athsen.  1.  viii.  p.  354.  Eufeb.  Prep.  1.  c. 
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in  which  he  lived,  indefatigable  induftry,  united  with  fuperior 
-abilities,  could  reach,  we  muft  add,  that  his  reputation  in  philofophy 
is  in  fome  meafure  tarnillied  by  a too  daring  fpirit  of  contradic- 
tion and  innovation;  and  in  morals,  by  an  artful  conformity  to  the 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

A large  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  Ariflotle  is  given  by  Laertius, 
Fabricius,  and  others,  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  wrote  many 
books  befides  thofe  which  have  been  transmitted  to  the  prefent 
times.  Few  of  his  works  were  made  public  during  his  life,  and  it 
was  not  long  after  his  death  before  fpurious  productions  were  mixed 
with  his  genuine  writings,  fo  that  it  became  difficult  to  diftinguiffi 
them.  Thofe  which  are  at  prefent  generally  received  under  his 
name,  may  be  claffed  under  the  feveral  heads  of  Logic,  Phyfics, 
Metaphyfics,  Mathematics,  Ethics,  Rhetoric,  and  Poefy. 

The  Logical  writings  of  Ariflotle  are  the  “Categories,”  attri- 
buted by  fome  to  Archytas  a Pythagorean;  “ Of  the  Explanation  of 
Nouns  and  Verbs,”  a work  which  explains  the  philofophical  principles 
of  grammar;  “ Analytics,”  including  the  whole  doClrine  of  fyllogifm 
and  demonflration ; eight  books  of  “ Topics,”  or  common  places, 
from  which  probable  arguments  are  to  be  drawn;  and  “ Sophiflic 
Arguments,”  enumerating  the  feveral  fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  Thefe 
logical  pieces  are  ufually  publifhed  in  one  volume  under  the  general 
title  of  the  Ok g anon  of  Ariflotle.  His  Physical  writings  are, 
“ On  the  DoClrine  of  Nature,”  explaining  the  principles  and  properties 
of  natural  bodies ; “On  the  Heavens;”  “ On  the  Production  and  Dif- 
folution  of  Natural  Bodies;”  “On  Meteors;”  “ Of  Animal  life ;” 
“ Phyfical  Mifcellanies ;”  “ On  the  Natural  Hiflory  of  Animals;”  “On 
the  Anatomy  of  Animals ;”  “On  Plants;”  “On  Colours;”  On 
Sound;”  “A  Collection  of  Wonderful  FaCts;”  “ Againft  the  DoCtrine 
of  Xenophanes,  Zeno,  and  Gorgias;”  “ On  the  Winds;”  “ On  Phy- 
fiognomy,”  and,  “ Mifcellaneous  Problems.”  The  Metaphysics 
of  Ariflotle  are  contained  in  fourteen  books.  Under  the  head  of 
Mathematics  are  included  a “ Book  of  Queflions  in  Mechanics,” 
and  another  “ On  Incommenfurable  Lines.”  His  doClrine  of  Ethics 
is  contained  in  ten  books  “ To  Nicomachus,”  “The  Greater  Morals;” 
feven  books  “ To  Eudemus,”  afcribed  by  fome  to  Theophraflus;  A 
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book  “ On  Virtue  and  Vice;”  two  “ On  Oeconomics;”  and  eight 

On  Government.”  He  treats,  in  three  diftindt  books,  “ On  the 
Art  of  Rhetoric,”  and  in  another  On  the  Art  of  Poetry 

The  works  of  Ariftotle,  together  with  his  library,  palTed  very 
early  through  hazards,  which  have  rendered  it  a fubjeft  of  critical 
enquiry,  how  far  the  prefent  volumes  wdiich  bear  his  name  are 
genuine \ Ariftotle  left  his  own  writings,  together  with  his  library, 
to  his  fuccelfor,  Theophraftus,  who,  doubtlefs,  knew  their  value. 
Theophraftus,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  all  his  books  to  Neleus, 
of  Sceplis.  Some  of  them  were  fold  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
fhared  the  fate  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  The  heirs  of  Neleus, 
in  order  to  fecure  the  reft  from  being  feized  by  the  kings  of  Perga- 
mus,  under  whofe  j urifdidtion  the  town  of  Scepfis  was,  and  who 
were  induftrioufly  colledling  a library,  buried  them  in  a fub terraneous 
cavern,  where  they  lay  an  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  fuftered 
much  injury.  They  were,  after  this,  fold  to  Apellico,  a Teian, 
a great  colledtor  of  books,  who  was  particularly  attached  to  the 
Peripatetic  philofophy.  Finding  the  manuferipts  injured  by  time, 
he  had  them  tranferibed,  and,  with  injudicious  induftry,  fupplied, 
from  his  own  conjedlures,  and  thofe  of  his  copyifts,  fuch  paftages  as 
were  become  illegible.  It  is  impoflible  to  fay,  how  many  corrup- 
tions were  by  this  means  introduced  into  the  text.  After  the 
death  of  Apellico,  Sylla,  at  the  taking  of  Athens,  in  tlie  fourth 
year  of  the  hundred  and  feventy-third  Olympiad',  feized  his  library, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  Here  Tyrannio,  a gram- 
marian, obtaining  permiflion  to  make  ufe  of  the  manuferipts  of 
Ariftotle,  employed  ignorant  arnanuenfes  to  take  copies  of  them, 
which  he  fuftered  to  pafs  out  of  his  hands,  without  proper  correc- 
tion. Thefe  errors  have  been  increafed  by  the  ofticioufnefs  of 
later  tranferibers  and  commentators,  who  have  frequently  introduced 
variations,  according  to  their  own  conjeiftures,  into  the  original 
text.  To  this  we  muft  add,  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 

a Of  the  entire  works  of  Ariftotle,  the  moft  valuable  editions  are  thofe  of  Cafaubon, 
Lugd.  1590,  1646,  and  Du  Val,  Par.  1629,  1654. 

Fabricii  Bib,  Grace,  v.  ii.  p.  109,  kc.  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  6og.  Plut.  in  Sylla. 
Ammon.  Atbasn.  1.  i.  p.  3.  ' B.  C.  S5, 
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the  antient  arrangement  of  the  books  has  been  difturbed,  fo  that 
it  is  now  become  impoffible  to  reduce  them  to  their  original  order. 

From  thefe  circumftances,  many  errors  muft  have  crept  into 
the  writings  of  Ariftotle.  But,  behdes  thefe  incidental  caufes  of 
obfcLirity,  there  are  others,  arifing  from  the  nature  and  fcope  of 
his  philofophy,  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  didtion,  which  it  will 
be  neceffary  particularly  to  remark. 

Moft  of  the  fubjedts  on  which  Ariftotle  treats  are  in  the 
higheft  degree  abftrufe,  and  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  Univer- 
fal  ideas  of  exiftence,  attributes,  and  relations,  feparated  from 
real  being;  modes  of  reafoning  conftdered  abftradledly;  metaphyli- 
cal  difquilitions  concerning  matter,  mind,  and  deity;  explanations 
of  nature,  deduced  from  conjedture  rather  than  experience;  vague 
and  indeterminate  notions,  which  were  probably  never  clearly  con- 
ceived by  the  author  himfelf;  and  fubtle  diftindtions,  merely  verbal, 
are  the  materials  which  chiefly  fill  up  the  voluminous  writings 
of  Ariftotle. 

The  obfeurity  neceffarily  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjedls 
which  the  Stagyrite  difeuflbs,  is  greatly  increafed  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  treats  them.  Aldus  Gellius  relates  % that,  when 
Alexander  complained  to  Ariftotle  that  he  had  divulged,  in  his 
writings,  his  Efoteric  dodtrines,  Ariftotle  replied,  that  thefe  dodlrines 
were  publilhed,  and  not  publiftied;  fince  what  he  had  written  upon 
thefe  fubjedls  was  intelligible  only  to  fuch  as  had  been  his  hearers. 
The  ftory  will  be  eafily  credited  by  thofe  who  are  converfant  with 
his  v/orks.  No  writer  ever  afforded  more  frequent  examples  of 
the  poet’s  maxim, 

— Brevis  efle  laboro, 

Obfeurus  fio *. 

He  affedts  clofe  periods  and  a concife  didlion.  He  often  fuppofes 
things  to  be  known,  which  have  either  not  been  before  ex- 
plained, or  may  eafily  have  efcaped  the  reader’s  memory.  Some- 
times he  makes  ufe  of  different  terms  to  exprefs  the  fame  idea, 

® Nodi.  Att.  ].  XX.  c.  5. 

* ■ . I ftrive  to  be  concife  ; 

I prove  obfeure. 
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and  at  other  times  annexes  different  ideas  to  the  fame  term. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  v/ith  him  to  ufe  new  words  in 
an  artificial  and  technical  fenfe,  which,  neverthelefs,  he  does 
not  clearly  define.  His  tranfifions  are  frequently  fo  abrupt,  or 
his  progrefs  from  his  premifes  to  his  conclufions  fo  rapid,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  reader  to  perceive  the  train  of  his 
reafoning.  Through  artifice,  negligence,  or  a change  of  opinion, 
many  contradictions  occur,  which  the  ingenuity  of  criticifm  has 
never  yet  been  able  to  reconcile.  His  general  propofitions  are  fre- 
quently obfcure  for  want  of  examples;  and  even  his  examples 
themfelves,  when  he  condefcends  to  introduce  them,  are  often  as 
incomprehenfible  as  the  doCtrines  they  are  intended  to  elucidate. 
Mathematical  ideas,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly  converfant, 
he  fometimes  applies  to  fubjeCts  to  which  they  have  no  natural 
relation,  and  thus  encumbers,  with  artificial  difficulties,  difquifitions 
which  are  in  themfelves  fufficiently  obfcure.  Laftly,  in  quoting 
the  opinions  of  former  philofophers,  whether  to  examine, , confirm, 
or  confute  them,  he  takes  fo  little  care  to  mark  the  tranfitioii 
from  their  words  to  his  own,  that  the  reader  is  frequently  at  a 
lofs  to  determine,  whether  Ariftotle  is  giving  his  own  opinion, 
or  reporting  that  of  fome  other  philofopher. 

It  will  ferve  to  account,  in  fome  meafure,  for  the  obfcurity  of 
Ariftotle’s  writings,  if  the  leading  defign,  with  which  he  4'ormed 
his  fyflem  of  philofophy,  be  confidered.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  an  ambitious  defire  of  difiinguifhing  himfelf  above  all  other 
philofophers  induced  him  to  become  the  founder  of  a new  feCl ; and 
that,  for  the  fake  of  increafing  the  luftre  of  his  own  fyftem,  he 
made  ufe  of  every  expedient  to  eclipfe  that  of  others.  His  objeCt 
was,  to  ereCl  his  own  edifice  upon  the  ruin  of  every  other  flrudlurc. 
As  Lord  Bacon  has  finely  remarked*,  “Like  a Turkifh  defpot, 
he  thought  he  could  not  reign  fecure,  unlefs  all  his  brethren  were 
flain.”  Innovating  rather  in  words  than  in  reality,  and  determining 
to  oppofe  his  new  philofophy  to  antient  tenets,  many  of  wdiich 
w^ere  founded  on  truth  and  experience,  he  fometimes  mifi-eprefents 


* l)e  Augment.  Sclent.  1.  iiu.c.  4, 
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the  opinions  of  former  philofophers ; fometimes  felefts  thofe 
which  were  moft  trifling,  or  moft  eafily  refuted;  and  fometimes 
has  recourfe  to  uncertain  principles  and  vague  terms,  in  hopes 
that  obfcurity  will  be  miftaken  for  novelty. 

Another  circumflance  in  the  life  of  Ariflotle,  which  had  no 
fmall  influence  upon  his  philofophy,  was,  that  from  his  childhood 
he  had  frequented  the  court  of  Amyntas  with  his  father  Nicoma- 
chus,  and  acquired  the  habits  and  m.anners  of  high  life ; and  that, 
afterwards,  when  he  was  chofen  preceptor  to  Alexander,  he  had 
occafion  to  accommodate  his  philofophy  to  the  rules  of  the  court, 
and  to  the  ambition  of  the  young  prince  whom  he  was  to  educate. 
Defertine  therefore  the  fanciful  reoublic  of  Plato,  and  finding-  the 
morals  of  Socrates  too  confined  for  his  purpofe,  he  conftrudted  a 
fyftem  of  ethics  for  himfelf,  which  would  allow  full  fcope  for 
the  afpiring  views  of  Alexander  and  his  friends. 

Thefe  remarks  are  not,  hov/ever,  intended  entirely  to  depreciate 
the  writings  of  Ariflotle.  Although  we  cannot  approve  of  the 
blind  veneration  for  antiquity,  which  has  led  many,  in  contempt 
of  better  guides,  to  extol  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  as  the  highefl: 
effort  of  human  ability ; although  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
writings  of  this  philofopher  abound  with  trifles,  and  are  in  fome 
places  clouded  with  impenetrable  obfcurity;  we,  neverthelefs,  readily 
admit,  that  many  parts  of  his  voluminous  remains  difcover  profound 
penetration,  and  great  ftrength  of  genius.  His  treatifes  on  rhetoric 
and  poetry  have  perhaps  fcarcely  obtained  applaufe  equal  to  their 
merit. 

The  philofophy  of  Ariflotle,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  take 
a more  particular  furvey,  may  be  divided  into  three  diflindl  branches. 
Instrumental,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  Under  the 
firfc  head  are  included  his  dodlrines  concerning  Logic;  under  the 
fecond,  his  principles  of  Physics,  Pneumatology,  Ontology, 
and  Mathematics;  and  under  the  third,  his  fyflem  of  Ethics 
and  Policy. 

The  fum  of  Ariflo tie’s  dodtrine  concerning  Logic  is  as  follows  k 

The  end  of  logic  is  the  difcovery  of  truth,  either  probable  or 

® Laert.  1.  v.  § 28,  &c. 
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certain.  Analytics  inveftigate  the  truth  by  incontrovertible  demonflra- 
tion.  Dialecftics  eftabhlh  opinions  by  probable  arguments.  Logic, 
whether  analytic  or  dialedtic,  fearches  after  truth  by  means  of 
fyllogifms,  Syllogifms  confift  of  propofitions;  and  propofitions 
of  fimple  terms.  Terms  are  of  three  kinds  b Homonymous,  where 
a common  word  is  applied  to  different  things;  Synonymous,  or 
univocal,  where  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  definition  of 
the  thing  coincide;  and  Paronymous,  where  the  word  only  varies 
in  cafe  or  termination.  The  Peripatetic  preceptors  added  to  thefe, 
Vv^hich  they  called  antipredicaments,  analogical  terms,  where  the 
fame  word  belongs  to  one  thing  primarily,  and  to  another  fecondarily 
and  improperly.  They  alfo  premifed  the  dodlrine  of  Predicables,  or 
general  modes  of  predicating.  Ariftotle  having  left  nothing  on 
this  fubjedt.  Porphyry  wrote  an  Introdudtion  to  his  works,  in  whicli 
he  treats  of  the  five  predicables.  Genus,  Species,  Difference,  Property, 
and  Accident. 

Univocal  terms  are  reduced  to  ten  claffes,  which  are  called  Catego- 
ries, or  Predicaments.  Thefe  are,  i.  Subffance;  which  is  either 
primary,  and  can  neither  be  predicated  of,  nor  inherent  in,  any  other 
fubjedt;  or  fecondary,  which  fubfiffs  in  primary  fubffances,  as 
genera  or  fpecies.  2.  Quantity,  continued  or  difcrete;  which  has 
no  contrary,  and  denominates  things  equal  or  unequal.  3.  Rela- 
tion, expreffing  the  manner  in  which  one  thing  is  affedted  towards 
another.  4.  Quality,  by  which  a thing  is  faid  to  be  fuch  as  it 
is.  5.  Adfion,  fignifying  the  motion  of  the  agent,  6.  Pafiion, 
fignifying  the  Rate  of  the  patient.  7.  When,  denoting  time.  8. 
Y/here,  denoting  place.  9.  Situation,  expreffing  the  external  cir- 
cumftance  of  local  relation.  10.  Habit,  expreffing  the  external 
circumftance  of  being  habited'’.  In  order  to  fupply  the  deficiencies 
of  this  arrangement,  five  other  general  heads  were  afterwards 
added,  Oppofition,  Priority,  Coincidence,  Motion,  and  Pofiefiion. 
Excepting  Subftance,  all  the  categories,  and  their  fupplemcnts, 
may  be  comprifed  under  the  general  head  of  Accident  b 

* Ariftot.  de  Categ.  c.  i.  t.  i.  Op.  p.  8.  DeCateg.  c.  10. 

^ See  Harris’s  Philofophical  Arrangements. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  Categories  was  borrowed  from  the 
Pythagorean  fchool,  in  which  the  number  ten  was  efleemed  the 
moil  perfed:.  It  is  faid,  that  it  was  firft  invented  by  Archytas 
of  Tarentum.  From  him  Plato  probably  received  it,  when  h© 
-converfed  with  him  in  Italy ; and  from  Plato  it  would  of  courfe 
pafs  to  Ariilotle. 

Of  Terms,  are  formed  enunciative  Propolitions,  or  fentences,  in 
which  fomething  is  affirmed  or  denied  \ Every  propofition  confifts 
of  a Subjed,  a Predicate,  and  a Copula ; or  exprefles  the  thing  con- 
cerning which  the  afiertion  is  made,  the  accident  which  is  afferted 
or  predicated  of  it,  and  the  afiertion  itfelf.  From  propofitions  are 
formed  Syllogifms,  in  which,  from  given  premifes,  certain  conclu- 
fions  are  drawm  A Syllogifm  confifls  of  three  propofitions,  of  which 
the  two  former  are  the  Premifes,  and  the  third,  the  Conclufion,  and 
in  which  three  terms  are  varioufly  arranged.  Thefe  three  terms  are 
called  the  Major,  the  Minor,  and  the  Middle  term.  The  Predicate 
of  the  Conclufion,  is  called  the  Major  Term,  the  fubjed,  the  Minor, 
and  both  together  the  Extremes.  The  Middle  Term  is  that  which 
is  introduced  to  fhew  the  connedion  between  the  Major  and  Minor, 
and  thus  bring  out  the  conclufion.  The  Matter  of  a Syllogifm  is, 
the  propofitions  of  which  it  confifls  ; the  Form  is,  the  framing  and 
difpofing  thefe  according  to  Figure  and  Mode.  Figure  is  the  pro- 
per difpofition  of  the  Middle  Term.  Mode  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  propofitions  according  to  quantity  and  quality;  that  is,  as  they 
are  univerfal  or  particular,  affirmative  or  negative 

The  figures  of  Syllogifms  are  three,  in  the  Firfi:,  the  middle 
term  is  the  fubjed  of  the  major  propofition,  and  the  predicate  of 
the  minor.  It  contains  four  modes  which  are  conclufive.  In  the 
Second,  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  both  the  extremes ; it 
has  allb  four  conclufive  modes.  In  the  Third,  the  middle  term  is 
the  fubjed  of  both  the  extremes ; it  has  fix  modes.  Every  Syl- 
logifm is  conftituted  of  fome  one  of  thefe  three  figures ; but  the  firfi 


^ Arift.  De  Interpretatione,  t.  i.  ’’  Analyt.  prior.  1.  i.  t.  i.  p.  40. 
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is  the  moft  perfedt.  Other  forms  of  reafoning  may  eahly  be  re- 
duced to  the  Syllogiftic® 

On  the  invention  and  application  of  fyllogifms,  Ariftotle  treats 
with  a degree  of  minutenefs  and  fubtlety,  which  produces  obfcurity. 
His  logical  dilfertations  would  have  been  clearer,  as  well  as  more 

* Analyt.  prior.  1.  ii.  c.  23. 

* The  Arlftotelian  dodlrine  of  Syllogifins  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  following 
examples : 

The  fentence,  God  is  omnipotent.,  is  a Propofition,  in  which  God  is  the  Subje£l5  Ow- 
nipotent,  the  Predicate  ; and  ;V,  the  Copula. 


In  the  following  Syllogifm : 

Our  Creator  muft  be  worfhipped  ; 

God  is  our  Creator  ; 

Therefore  God  muft  be  worfhipped  : 

The  two  former  propofitions  are  the  Premifes  ; the  third,  the  Conclufion.  The  three 
Terms  are  Worjbip—God — Creator,  The  firft,  the  Major  ; the  fecond,  the  Minor  ; 
the  third,  the  Middle  Term,  introduced  to  fhew  the  connedion  between  the  two  ideas 
of  God  and  JVorJhip, 

Syllogifm  of  the  Firji  Figure, 

Every  bad  man  is  miferable  : 

All  tyrants  are  bad  men  j 
Therefore  all  tyrants  are  miferable. 

Syllogifm  of  the  Second  Figure. 

No  deceiver  Is  to  be  credited  : 

Every  good  hiftorian  is  to  be  credited  ; 

Therefore  no  good  hiftorian  is  a deceiver. 

Syllogifm  of  the  Third  Figure: 

All  honeft  men  are  beloved  : 

All  honeft  men  have  fiuilts ; 

Therefore  fonie  who  have  faults  arc  beloved* 
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concile,  had  he  carefully  diftingulfhed  between  words  and  ideas,  and 
confined  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  latter. 

Concerning  demon flirative  reafoning,  Ariflotle  lays  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  all  difquifition  producing  fcience  reds 
upon  fome  previous  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl.  Demonftration  can 
only  arife  from  principles  v/hich  are  true  in  themfelves,  and  not  re- 
ferable to  any  prior  truth ; which  involve  in  them,  by  immediate 
confequence,  the  conclufion  to  be  demonftrated;  and  laflily,  w'hich 
are  clearly  perceived,  and  perfectly  known.  Demonftrative  fyl- 
logifms  refped:  certain  truths,  and  therefore  confilf  of  propofitions, 
which  neceffarily  arife  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  definition  of 
terms.  The  proper  fubjedts  of  demonfcration  are  thofe  common 
natures,  or  univerfal  attributes,  fubfifting  in  individuals,  which  make 
them  to  be  what  they  are,  and  which  may  be  predicated  of  them. 
It  is  one  thing  to  know  flaf  a thing  is  fo,  and  another  to  know  wly 
it  is  fo ; hence  arifes  two  kinds  of  demonftration ; one  tS  ’oli,  which 
demonflrates  the  exiftence  of  the  caufe  from  its  effedts;  the  other, 
Ta  ^ioTi,  which  reafons  from  the  nature  of  caufes.  No  fcience  can 
arife  immediately  from  the  fenfes,  which  are  only  converfant  with 
individual  objedls ; for  fcience  is  employed  upon  thofe  univerfal  na- 
tures which  are  difcovered  from  the  indudtion,  or  colledlion,  of  par- 
ticulars perceived  by  the  fenfes  h Dialedlics  deduce  conclufions 
from  probable  premifes ; that  is  from  premifes  which  appear  proba- 
ble to  all,  or  at  lead  to  the  mod  intelligent  part  of  mankind.  The 
art  of  dialedlic  reafoning  is  conjedtural,  and  therefore  does  not  al- 
ways certainly  attain  its  end.  Dialedlic  propofitions  exprefs  Genus 
and  Difference,  Definition,  Property,  or  Accident ; or  declare  con- 
cerning any  fubjedt  to  what  clafs  it  belongs,  and  wherein  i^differs 
from  others ; by  what  terms  its  nature  may  be  explained ; \vhat 
particular  properties  it  poffeffes,  or  what  cafual  circumdances  attend 
it.  Refutation,  contradidts  a conclufion  drawn  by  the 

.opponent  from  affumed  premifes ; and,  for  this  purpofe,  either 

® Analytic,  pofter.  1.  i.  c,  i,  2,  4,  8,  10,  18. 

’’  Topic.  1.  i.  c.  I,  3,  4,  10. 

' De  Elench.  Sophift.  t.  i.  p.  173. 
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makes  ufe  of  legitimate  fy llogifms  in  defending  truth,  or  of  fophif- 
tical  arts  in  fupport  of  error.  Of  thefe  latter  the  principal  are  : 
I.  By  departing  from  the  point,  and  proving  fomethi^ig  which 
feems  to  determine  the  queftion,  but  in  reality  does  not.  2.  By 
fuppofing  what  is  not  allowed,  or  taking  for  granted  in  other  terms 
that  v/hich  is  to  be  proved.  3.  By  reafoning  in  a circle,  wdien,  in  a 
feries  of  arguments,  the  fame  things  are  mutually  made  ufe  of,  both 
as  the  medium  of  proof,  and  as  the  conclufion.  4.  By  affigning  a 
falfe  caufe,  or  making  that  to  be  the  caufe  of  any  effed;,  which 
either  does  not  exift  at  all,  or  does  not  exifl  as  a caufe  in  the  prefen t 
queftion.  5.  By  reprefenting  a mere  accident  as  effential  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjed.  6.  By  deducing  an  univerfal  aftertion,  from 
that  which  is  true  only  in  particular  circumftances ; and  the  reverfe. 
7.  By  afferting  any  thing  in  a compound  fenfe,  which  is  only  true 
in  a divided  fenfe  ; and  the  reverfe.  8.  By  an  abufe  of  the  ambi- 
guity of  words.  To  this  latter  fource  of  fallacy,  feveral  of  the 
former  may  be  eafily  reduced 

This  brief  fketch  of  the  logic  of  Ariftotle  may  fuffice  to  give  the 
reader  a general  idea  of  the  firft  branch  of  his  philofophy,  the  Inftru- 
mental.  We  next  proceed  to  the  fecond  branch,  the  Theoreti- 
cal, comprehending  his  dodrine  of  phyfics,  metaphyiics,  and  ma- 
thematics. 

1.  Of  Physics.  The  principles  of  nature  are  neither  the  Similar 
Parts  of  Anaxagoras,  nor  the  Atoms  of  Leufippus  and  Democritus, 
nor  the  Senfible  Elements  of  Thales,  nor  the  Unity  of  Parmenides,  nor 
the  Numbers  of  Pythagoras,  nor  the  Ideas  of  Plato.  There  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  in  nature  oppofite  principles,  independent  and  underived, 
from  which  all  things  proceed.  But,  fince  from  two  contrary  princi- 
ples nothing  could  be  produced,  but  they  would  rather  deftroy  each 
other,  a third  is  neceftary  to  the  exiftence  of  natural  bodies.  Thefe 
three  principles  are'’.  Form,  Privation,  and  Matter;  the  two  former 
contrary  to  each  other;  the  third,  the  common  fubjed  of  both.  Mat- 

“ For  examples  of  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  fophifms,  fee  Watts’s  Logic,  part  ii. 
ch.  iii.  feft.  i. 

’*  Laert.  1.  v.  § 23.  Arift,  Phyf.  1.  i,  c.  3.4. 
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ter  and  Form  are  the  conftituent  principles  of  things  } Privation  enters 
not  into  their  conftitution,  but  is  accidentally  affociated  with  them. 
All  things  are  produced  from  that  which  exifts  potentially,  namely  % 
the  Firft  Matter;  not  from  that  which  exifts  adtually,  nor  from  pure 
nihility.  Matter  is  neither  produced  nor  deftroyed,  but  is  the  firft 
infinite  fubjed;,  from  which  things  are  formed,  and  into  which  they 
are  at  Lift  refolved.  Form  is  the  nature  and  effence  of  any  thing,  or 
that  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is.  Matter  cannot  be  feparated 
from  form  and  real  exiftence. 

It  may,  perhaps,  caft  fome  light  upon  this  part  of  Ariftotle’s  doc- 
trine, to  remark  the  prior  ftate  of  opinions  on  this  fubjed.  Before 
his  time,  all  the  philofophers,  who  had  treated  on  natural  caufes, 
had  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that  there  is  fome  fubflance,  from  which 
all  bodies  were  made,  and  upon  which  the  forms  of  things  are  im- 
prelTed ; and  to  this  fubflance  mod  of  them  gave  the  name  of  Mat- 
ter. Although  they  could  not  deny  the  exiftence  of  this  fubflance, 
they  were  unable  to  fay  what  it  was,  or  in  what  manner  it  received 
the  forms  of  things.  The  common  idea  was,  that  matter  conftfted 
of  indefinitely  fmall  particles  which  had  been  eternally  in  motion ; 
and  it  was  for  the  moft  part  believed,  that  thefe  particles  were  eol- 
leded  and  united  by  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  principle.  It  was 
alfo  generally  fuppofed,  that  different  particles  of  matter  originally 
poffeffed  different  qualities  : but,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  this 
difference,  various  hypothefes  were  advanced.  Empedocles,  Thales, 
and  others,  taught,  that  there  are  in  matter  four  primary  elements, 
v/hich  are  the  bafts  of  all  corporeal  forms ; whilft  Anaxagoras  and 
his  followers  maintained,  that  all  bodies  conftft  of  indefinitely  fmall. 
particles,  each  ftmilar  in  form  to  the  whole.  Plato,  diffatisfied  with 
thefe  theories,  had  recourfe  to  the  dodlrine  of  Ideas,  and  held  that 
the  Effential  Forms  of  things,  proceeding  by  emanation  from  the 
deity,  had  a real  exiftence,  and  that  in  the  union  of  thefe  with  mat- 
ter conftfted  the  formation  of  bodies.  Ariftotle  had  too  much  pene- 
tration not  to  fee,  that  thefe  hypothefes  were  inadequate  to  the  folur 
tion  of  the  great  queftion  concerning  the  formation  of  nature.  In. 
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hopes  of  fucceeding  better  than  his  predeceffors,  he  aflumed,  as  the 
bafis  of  a new  fyftem,  Firft  Matter*,  entirely  deftitute  of  all  quali- 
ties, and  therefore  not  body,  but  the  eternal  fubje^l  on  which  forms 
might  be  impreffed,  and  in  which  they  might  inhere.  This  notion 
of  a primary  fubftance,  without  quantity  or  quality,  form  or  figure,  or 
any  of  the  properties  of  body,  that  is  incorporeal  matter,  though  in 
reality  borrowed  from  the  Pythagoreans’*,  Ariftotle  claimed  as  his 
own  invention  j boafting  % that  he  was  the  firfi;  who  had  difcovered 
the  true  principle  of  bodies. 

Concerning  Nature,  Ariftotle  fpeaks  with  more  than  ufiial  ob- 
fcurity.  He  defines  it  to  be  the  principle  and  caufe  of  motion  and 
of  reft,  wherever  it  exifts  primarily  and  not  by  accident.  Nature, 
he  fays,  fubfifls  in  material  fubftances,  and  confifts  of  two  parts, 
matter  and  formj  but  form  has  more  of  nature  than  matter,  becaufe 
it  is  in  adP*.  By  nature,  he  certainly  does  not  mean,  as  fome 
writers  have  fuppofed,  a fubftance  different  from  material  things, 
by  which  they  are  produced  and  arranged';  for  he  confiders  nature 
as  intimately  connedled  and  neceffarily  combined  with  matter  h The 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  Ariftotle,  in  framing  his  fyftem,  finding 
himfelf  in  want  of  a principle  by  which  form  and  matter  might 
be  united,  and  being  determined  to  advance  fomething  new,  con- 
ceived in  his  mind  a vague  notion  of  fome  internal  caufe  of  motion 
and  arrangement,  to  which  he  applied  the  term  Nature;  and 
thus  cut  the  knot,  which  he  was  not  able  to  untie.  To  endeavour 
further  to  elucidate  his  dodlrine  concerning  the  principle  which 
he  calls  Nature,  would  therefore  only  be  to  add  to  the  number 
of  unmeaning  words,  which  have  been  already  thrown  away  upon 
this  fubjedt. 

Caufes  are  diftinguiftied  by  this  philofopher  into  four  kinds; 
Material,  of  which  things  are  made;  Formal,  by  which  a thing 
is  that  which  it  is,  and  nothing  elfe;  Efficient,  by  the  agency  of 

® Metaph.  1.  i.  c.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  450.  1.  vii.  c.  3.  p.  708. 

Timaeus  Locrus  de  Anima  Mundi.  Op.  Phyf.  Galei,  p.  554.  Clc.  Ac.  Qii.  1.  i. 

‘^•7- 

‘ De  Gen.  et  Corr.  1,  i.  c.  2.  ^ Phyf.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  26. 

• Cudworth’s Intelledual  Syftem,  p.  157.  ^ Phyf.  1.  ii.  c.  ii, 
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which  any  thing  is  produced;  and  Final,  or  the  end,  for  which 
it  is  produced 

Motion,  or  change  of  any  kind,  is  fuccellive  with  refpedt  to 
time,  finite,  and  produced  by  fome  caufe,  either  external  or  internal. 

Subfiances  are  of  three  kinds’’;  two  of  thefe  are  natural  fubfiances; 
the  firfi,  eternal,  as  the  heavens;  the  fecond,  perilhable,  as  animal 
bodies ; the  third,  is  the  immutable  nature ; of  which  more  here- 
after. 

The  heavens'"  are  perfedt,  becaufe  they  are  compofed  of  perfedl  bo- 
dies, and  comprehend  all  perfection,  being  comprehended  by  nothing. 
Circular  motion  about  a center  is  peculiar  to  the  heavenly  fphere;  it 
has  therefore  a difiinCt  nature  from  all  terrefirial  bodies,  whofe 
motion  is  reCtilineal.  From  its  circular  motion,  it  appears  that 
the  heavenly  fphere  has  neither  levity  nor  gravity..  Becaufe  it  has 
no  contrary,  it  is  not  liable  to  any  increafe,  diminution,  or  change, 
and  is  eternal The  natural  motion  of  the  heavenly  fphere  is  cir- 
cular, but  this  motion  is  not  of  one  kind  through  the  whole  heavenly 
region ; for  there  are  other  fpheres,  which  move  in  a direction  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  firfi  fphere,  in  order  to  produce  the  viciflitudes 
of  terrefirial  things.  The  motion  of  the  firfi  fphere,  or  Frhnum 
Mobiky  “ that  which  is  firfi  moved,”  is  equable  and  uniform,  without 
beginning,  middle,  or  end;  the  Primum  Mobiky  and  the  Firfi  Mover, 
being  eternal  and  immutable.  The  fiars  are  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  fpheres  by  which  they  are  fupported,  but  more  denfe ; 
they  communicate  light  and  heat  to  the  air,  and  thence  to  the 
inferior  world,  by  means  of  friCtion*.  They  are  moved  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  motion  of  the  fpheres  in  which  they  are  placed.. 
The  earth  is  a fpherical  body  immoveably  fixed,  and  is  the 
center  of  motion  to  all  the  fpheres.  The  firfi  fphere,  re- 
volves with  the  greatefi  velocity,  and  its  motion  is  from  Wefi 
to  Eafi;  the  inferior  fpheres  revolve  from  Eafi  to  Wefi.  The. 

® Phyf.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  165.  ^ Metaph.  1.  xi.  c.  i.  p.  738, 

« De  Czelo,  1.  i.  c.  3,4.  p.  337,  8.  * Ibid.  0.3,12. 
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velocities  of  tbe  fpheres  of  the  feven  planets  are  inverfely  as  their 
dhlances  from  the  hrfl;  fphere\ 

The  Vv'orld  is  not  infinite,  nor  is  there  any  infinite  body  beyond  it; 
for  no  body  can  be  infinite.  There  cannot  be  more  tlian  one  world, 
for  if  there  were  more,  they  would  move  towards  each  other, 
out  of  their  refpedive  places.  The  world  is  eternal,  without  begin- 
ning or  end 

Bodies  are  either  fimple  or  compound.  Simple  bodies  are  the 
elements,  or  fecondary  matter,  produced  by  the  union  of  primary 
matter  and  form.  Compound  bodies  are  thofe  which  are  produced 
from  the  combination  of  elementary  bodies.  Elements  being  pro- 
duced, and  capable  of  diiTolution,  are  not  eternal.  The  elements 
are  four;  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.  There  are  in  elementary 
bodies  two  principles  of  motion,  gravity  and  levity ; by  the  for- 
mer, bodies  defcend  towards  the  center  of  the  world,  by  tiae 
latter,  they  rife  towards  the  heavens.  The  element  of  earth  has 
fimple  gravity;  that  of  fire  fimple  levity;  air  and  water  partake 
of  both.  Compound  bodies  defcend  or  afcend,  in  proportion  to  the 
prevalence  of  gravity  or  levity  in  their  component  parts.  Thofe 
elements,,  which  by  their  levity  are  uppermofl,  are  mofi:  perfect. 
They  partake,  with  refpedt  to  the  inferior  elements,  of  the  na- 
ture of  forms;  for  it  is  the  property  of  matter  to  be  contained, 
and  of  form  to  contain'. 

In  confequence  of  the  perpetual  agency  of  the  firfi;  mover  and 
the  celeflial  fphere  upon  matter,  bodies  fuffer  a perpetual  fuccefiion 
of  diffolution  and  reprodudtion.  DiiTolution  always  fucceeds  pro- 
dudlion,  becaufe  the  termination  of  the  diiTolution  of  one  body 
is  the  commencement  of  the  produeftion  of  another;  the  primary 
matter  in  the  mean  time  remaining  the  lame.  When  the  whole 
elTential  fubHance  of  any  body  is  changed,  reprodiuftion  takes 
place;  when  its  accidental  properties  are  changed,  it  undergoes 
alteration  by  means  of  augmentation  or  diminution  k 

* De  Caelo,  I.  ii.  c.  13,  14.  >>  lb.  1.  iii.  c.  7,  8,  12. 

‘ De  Caelo,  1.  iii.  c.  3.  p.  372.  1.  iv.  c.  i.  p;  378.  De  Gen.  etCor.  1.  i.  c.  3.. 
p.  386.  ^ De  Gen.  et  Corr,  I.  i.  c,  5.  p.  390, 
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From  the  mutual  contact  of  different  bodies  arifes  a mutual 
action  and  paffion,  each  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  other  to  its 
own  likenefs.  In  fenfible  bodies  there  are  certain  primary  qualities, 
fome  active  and  others  paffive,  which  conftitute  their  fpecific  dif- 
ference. Of  this  kind  are  heat  and  cold,  moifture  and  drynefs, 
heavinefs  and  lightnefs,  hardnefs  and  foftnefs,  roughnefs  and  fmooth- 
nefs,  and  the  like.  It  is  from  the  union  of  the  two  firfl;  of  thefe 
pairs  of  primary  qualities,  that  the  elements  are  formed.  Fire, 
from  the  union  of  heat  and  drynefs;  air,  from  the  union  of  heat 
and  moifture ; water,  from  the  union  of  cold  and  moifture ; earth, 
from  the  union  of  cold  and  drynefs.  All  the  elements  may  be 
reciprocally  tranfmuted;  and  this  tranfmutation  is  made,  not  by 
diffolution,  but  by  alteration.  Mixed  bodies  are  formed  by  a 
combination  of  all  the  elements.  The  caufes  of  mixed  bodies 
are  three ; the  matter;  the  form ; and  the  univerfal  efficient,  the 
circular  motion  of  the  heavens,  by  means  of  which  the  fun  and 
the  ftars,  the  immediate  agents  in  production  and  diffolution,  ap- 
proach towards  or  recede  from  the  earth  *, 

From  the  general  principles  of  production  and  diffolution,  and 
from  the  mutual  aCtion  and  paffion  of  the  fimple  qualities,  Arif- 
totle  endeavours  to  affign  the  caufes  of  natural  appearances,  and 
to  explain  the  nature  of  mixed  bodies,  whether  perfect  or  imper- 
fed:.  But  it  is  unneCeflary,  in  a general  fummary  of  his  dodtrine 
concerning  nature,  to  purfue  his  conjedtural  theories  through  a 
tedious  detail  of  particulars. 

FrCim  Ariftotle’s  fyflem  of  Phyfics  we  pafs  to  his  dodtrinc, 
concerning  Being  confidered  abftradtedly,  concerning  Deity,  and 
concerning  the  Soul.  Thefe  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
term  Metaphysics’’,  becaufe  they  pafs  beyond  fenfible  bodies  to 
things  which  are  perceived  only  by  the  underflanding : whence 
this  branch  of  fcience  is  alfo  called  by  Ariftotle,  The  Firfl  Philofophy. 
We  fhall  here  follow  the  order  which  Ariflotle  himfelf  has  purfued, 
in  his  Book  of  Metaphyfics. 

» De  Gen.  et  Corr.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  393.  I.  ii.  c.  2,  3.  p.  400.  c.  8,  9.  p.  406. 
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Of  the  dodrine  of  Being,  confidered  as  fuch,  the  firft  principle  or 
axiom  is,  that  it  is  impoffible  that  the  fame  thing  fhould  be,  and  not  be, 
in  the  fame  fubjedf,  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  refpedt*.  To 
this  univerfal  principle  all  demonftration  may  be  reduced,  but 
it  is  itfelf  incapable  of  demonflration,  becaufe  it  is  a primary  truth. 

Being  is  either  by  itfelf,  or  by  accident.  Of  thefe  the  lirfl 
is  that  which  exifts  by  itfelf;  becaufe  upon  this  all  properties, 
or  accidents,  depend.  Of  accidental  being  no  certain  knowledge 
can  be  obtained.  Being  may  be  diftributed  into  the  ten  Categories, 
or  Predicaments,  before  enumerated.  Subftance  includes  primary 
matter,  or  the  firft  fubjedt  of  all  things,  form  and  eilence,  and 
the  compounds  arifing  from  the  union  of  thefe 

Being  may  be  either  in  power,  or  in  adl.  Power  is  either  adlive 
or  paftive : adtive  power  is  the  principle  of  motion,  or  change,  adting 
upon  another  fubftance:  paftive  power  fubfifts  in  the  fubjedt  upon 
which  adlive  power  is  exercifed.  Thefe  are  correlatives,  and  can- 
not be  feparated.  Power  remains,  when  it  is  not  exerted  in  adtion. 
Adlion  takes  place,  when  a thing  is  otherwife  than  when  it  was  in 
power 

Being  is  either  notional  or  real;  notional,  as  it  is  conceived  in 
the  mind;  real,  as  it  exifts  in  nature.  Notional  being  is  either  true 
or  falfe;  true,  when  it  correfponds  to  the  real  nature  of  things;  falfe, 
when  the  conception  and  the  reality  differ  from  each  other.  In  the 
knowledge  of  things  immutable,  the  intelledt  cannot  be  deceived : 
miftake  and  error  can  only  arife  concerning  contingent  and  variable 
objedts.  If  Being  be  confidered  with  refpedt  to  numbers,  unity  is 
one  of  its  properties.  To  unity  are  nearly  related  identity,  equality,  and 
fimilarity.  Being  admits  of  genus  and  fpecies : thofe  things  difter 
in  genus  which  are  not  of  the  fame  primary  nature  ; things  which 
differ  from  each  other,  but  have  the  fame  genus,  are  laid  to  differ  in 
fpecies**. 

Concerning  the  Fifft  Caufc  of  Motion,  the  fum  of  Ariftotle’s 
dodtrine  is  this  : 

* Metaph.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  688,  &c.  >»  L.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  679.  1.  vi.  c.  3,  6.  p.  693, 

696.  • L.  ix.  c,  I— -6.  p.  711,  Sic.  * L.  ii.  c.  4.  I iv,  c.  6,  9. 
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Of  fubftances,  which  have  been  already  faid  to  be  of  three  kinds, 
corruptible,  incorruptible,  and  immoveable,  the  third  kind  is  theFirft 
Mover,  itfelf  unmoved.  The  exiftence  of  this  kind  of  fubftance  may  be 
inferred  from  the  local  motion  of  the  heavens  : for,fince  it  is  not  poffible 
that  the  circular  motion  which  is  peculiar  to  the  celeflial  fphere 
fhould  have  had  a beginning,  not  only  mud;  the  fphere,  which  is  the 
feat  of  this  motion,  be  an  eternal  fubftance,  but  there  mud:  likewife 
be  an  eternal  fubftance  which  has  from  eternity  caufed  this  motion, 
which  therefore  remains  itfelf  immoveable,  but  is  eternally  communi- 
cating motion  to  other  fubftances.  That  fubftance,  which  is  the  caufe 
of  eternal  motion,  mud;  itfelf  be  dmple,  pure  energy,  void  of  matter, 
eternal,  and  immutable.  The  adt  of  the  drft  mover,  by  which  it  is  the 
firft  efficient  caufe  of  all  motion,  condfts  in  the  Ample  energy  of  pure 
Intelligence.  This  influence  operates,  independently  and  immedi- 
ately, upon  inferior  intelligences,  or  fubftances  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  firft  mover;  and  it  is  by  their  agency  that  the  motions  in 
the  primary  and  fubordinate  fpheres  are  produced.  The  intelligent 
powers  move  the  heavenly  fpheres,  not  for  the  fake  of  producing  in- 
ferior things,  but  that  they  may  refemble  the  firft  power.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  viciffitudes  of  nature  are  the  effedt  of  their  adtion  upon 
the  inferior  orbs,  efpecially  upon  the  fun,  which  is  the  immediate 
caufe  of  produdtion  and  decay. 

The  eflTence  of  the  Firft  Mover  is  different  from  that  of  corporeal 
fubftances;  indivifible,  becaufe  unity  is  perfedl ; immutable,  becaufe 
nothing  can  change  itfelf ; and  eternal,  becaufe  motion  itfelf  is  eter- 
nal. This  power  is  an  incorporeal  Intelligence;  happy  in  the  con- 
templation of  himfelf ; the  firft  caufe  of  all  motion,  and  in  fine,  the 
Being  of  Beings,  or  God  *. 

Upon  reviewing  this  part  of  Ariftotle’s  metaphyfical  reafoning, 
it  feems  no  very  difficult  talk  to  difeover  the  progrefs  of  his  invefti- 
gation.  After  he  had  afeended  in  the  fcale  of  being  to  the  firft 
fubftance,  and  had  derived  all  motion  from  the  perfedt  and  eternal 
circular  motion  of  the  heavens,  which  he  fuppofed  to  have  been 

* Met.  1.  xi.  c,  6,  7,  8.  p.  740,  De  Ca^lo,  l.ii,  c.  3. 
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eternal,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  admit  into  his  fyftem  a Fird  Mover. 
To  avoid  the  abfurdity  of  an  infinite  feries  of  effedrs  without  a caufe, 
he  conceived  the  fil'd  fpring  of  all  motion  to  have  been  itfelf  im- 
moveable: but,  in  what  manner  the  fird  mover  produced  this  mo- 
tion he  v/as  at  a lofs  to  explain.  It  was  contrary  to  his  whole  fydcm, 
and  to  his  fird  notions  of  matter  and  local  motion,  to  admit  (which 
neverthelefs  fome  writers  have  imputed  to  him)  that  the  celedial 
orbs  are  animated  bodies,  which  move  by  their  own  innate  force. 
Having  deprived  this  fird  mover  of  all  quantity,  matter,  and  motion, 
he  perceived  the  neceflity  of  afligning  to  it  fome  method  of  commu- 
nicating motion,  different  from  that  in  which  bodies  acd  upon  each 
other.  But,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  fay,  in  what  manner  a fimple 
immaterial  fubdance,  incapable  of  motion,  could  produce  motion  in 
material  fubdances,  he  endeavoured  to  extricate  himfelf  from  his 
embarraffment  by  recurring,  to  analogy,  and  fuppofed  that  the  fird 
mover  a£ts  upon  the  fird  celedial  fphere  to  give  it  motion,  in  a man- 
ner fimilar  to  that  in  v^hich  the  mind  of  man  aids  upon  the  human 
body.  From  the  well  known  fadb,  that  the  motion  of  the  body  fol- 
lows the  conceptions  and  volition  of  the  mind,  he  afi'umed  a certain 
intelledlual  influence,  exercifed  by  the  fird  mover,  as  the  principle  of 
local  motion,  and  thus  imagined,  that  he  had  folved  the  great  pro- 
blem which  had  hitherto  been  found  inexplicable,  in  what  manner 
mind  afts  upon  body.  However,  after  all  that  Aridotle  has  laid  con- 
cerning the  fpring  of  motion  in  his  fird  mover,  which  he  deferibes 
as  having  intelligence,  defire,  and  affeftion,  it  dill  remains  an  inex- 
plicable mydery,  in  what  manner  pure  fpirit,  either  human  or  divine, 
is  the  efficient  caufe  of  motion  in  material  bodies. 

If  it  be  enquired,  whether  Aridotle  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  clafs 
of  theids  or  of  atheids;  the  preceding  view  of  his  theology  will 
judify  us  in  replying,  that  his  fydem  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of 
deity ; for  he  fpeaks  of  the  fird  mover,  as  a being  didinid  from  the 
world;  wholly  feparated  in  his  nature  from  matter;  of  a peculiar 
fubdance;  poffeffing  intellect,  defire,  and  a power  of  communicat- 
ing motion ; upon  whom  the  univerfe  is  dependent,  not  as  upon  an 
animating  principle,  but  an  external  moving  power.  This  being  he 
VoL.  I.  O o reprefents 
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reprefents  as  faperior  to  all  other  intelligent  natures,  and  calls  him 
God.  At  the  fame  time,  it  mud  be  owned,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  re- 
concile Ariftotle’s  notion  of  deity  with  jufl  conceptions  of  the  divine 
nature  and  attributes.  He  makes  God,  indeed,  the  caufe  of  all  motion ; 
but  in  fuppofing  the  univerfe  to  have  exided  from  eternity,  he  diveds 
him  of  the  glory  of  creation,  and  connedts  him  with  a world  already 
formed  by  the  chain  of  necedity,  for  no  other  purpofe,  than  to  make 
him  the  drd  fpring  of  a vad  machine. 

As,  according  to  the  dodlrine  of  Aridotle,  God  is  immutable,  fo 
alfo  is  the  celedial  fphere,  vrhich  is  the  region  of  his  reddence.  In 
producing  motion,  the  deity  adts,  not  voluntarily,  but  necedarily; 
not  for  the  fake  of  other  beings,  but  for  his  own  pleafure.  Eternally 
employed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  nature,  he  obferves  no- 
thing, he  cares  for  nothing,  beyond  himfelf.  Redding  in  the  drd 
fphere,  he  podedes  neither  immendty  nor  omniprefence:  far  re- 
moved from  the  inferior  parts  of  the  univerfe,  he  is  not  even  a fpec- 
tator  of  what  is  pading  among  its  inhabitants,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  a proper  objedt  of  worlhip  and  reverence.  He  is  inferior  even  to 
the  deity  of  Epicurus,  who,  on  account  of  his  excellent  nature  was 
wmr thy  of  homage.  He  is  indeed  intelligent  and  immaterial,  but  his 
duration  is  occupied  in  no  other  adlion,  than  the  exercife  of  an  inex- 
plicable power  of  communicating  motion.  How  far  this  dodlrine  of 
the  Fird  Mover  falls  diort  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
thofe  who  have  been  better  indructed  will  eadly  perceive. 

Concerning  intelligent  natures  inferior  to  the  drd  mover,  Arido- 
tle taught,  that  they  are  dmple  immaterial  fubdances  who  predde 
over  the  lower  celedial  fpheres.  Thefe  he  fuppofed  to  be  dependent 
on  the  drd  mover;  to  be  employed  in  contemplating  the  drd 
mover,  as  the  bed  and  mod  perfedt  model;  and  to  be  impelled  to 
adlion,  by  a defire  of  receiving  his  induence,  and  of  communicating, 
by  a fimiiar  influence,  motion  to  their  refpedlive  fpheres,  and  hence  to 
the  red  of  the  univerfe.  Whether  they  are  proper  objedls  of  reli- 
gious worlhip,  he  has  no  where  clearly  determined;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  he  ranked  every  thing  of  this  kind  amongd  the  popular 
fupQrditions,  and  that  this  was  the  caufe  of  the  complaints  which 
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were  brouglit  againft  him  by  the  Athenians.  It  may  be  queftioned 
whether  Arillotle  confidered  the  inferior  intelligences  as  proceeding  by 
emanation  from  the  fupreme  j for  fuch  a dogma  would  not  be  very 
conliflent  with  the  opinion,  that  thefe  intelligences  had  been  eter- 
na,lly  connected  with  their  refpedlive  fpheres. 

We  lhall  conclude  our  view  of  the  Metaphyfics  of  Ariflotle  by 
enquiring  into  his  doftrine  concerning  the  Human  Mind  and  Ani- 
mal Life. 

Ariftotle,  having  undertaken  to  teach  a new  fyftem  of  philofophy, 
was  delirous  of  receding  as  far  as  poffible  from  former  philofophers, 
and  particularly  from  Platoj  and  in  treating  upon  any  fubjed:,  on 
which  he  had  no  new  dodrine  to  offer,  he  gave  old  opinions  the 
air  of  novelty,  by  clothing  them  in  new  language.  This  latter 
method  he  adopted  on  the  fubjed  of  Mind.  He  alferted  with  Plato, 
that  there  are  in  man  different  faculties,  which  have  refpedively 
a different  organs  but  he  defignedly  expreffed  his  dodrine  upon 
this  head  in  obfcure  terms,  which  cannot  be  explained  with  entire 
perfpicuity,  without  fuppofing,  as  many  writers  have  done,  wLat 
Ariftotle  ought  to  have  taught,  inflead  of  endeavouring  to  difcover 
what  he  adually  did  teach. 

His  leading  tenets  on  this  fubjed  are  thefe'': 

The  foul  is  the  firfl  principle  of  adion  in  an  organifed  body, 
poffeffing  life  potentially.  The  foul  does  not  move  itfelfs  for, 
whatever  moves,  is  moved  by  fome  other  moving  power.  It  is 
not  a rare  body,  compofed  of  elements;  for  then  it  would  not 
have  perception,  more  than  the  elements  which  compofe  it’’.  The 
foul  has  three  faculties,  the  nutritive,  the  fenfitive,  and  the  rational; 
the  fuperior  comprehending  the  inferior  potentially.  The  nutritive 
faculty  is  that  by  which  life  is  produced  and  preferved.  The 
fenfitive  faculty  is  that  by  which  we  perceive  and  feel;  it  does 
not  perceive  itfelf  nor  its  organs,  but  fome  external  objed  through 
the  intervention  of  its  organs,  which  are  adapted  to  produce  the 
fenfations  of  fight,  hearing,  fmell,  tafle,  and  touch.  The  fenfes 

* De  Anima,  1.  i.  t.  I.  p.  476,  &c.  I.  ii.  c,  i.  p.  487. 

**  De  Anima,  1.  ii.  c.  4,  5,  6. 
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receive  fenfible  fpecies,  or  forms,  without  matter,  as  v/ax  receives 
the  impreffion  of  a feal,  without  receiving  any  part  of  its  fubflance. 
The  external  fenfes  perceive  objects,  but  it  is  the  common  or 
internal  fenfe,  which  obferves  their  difference*.  The  internal  fenfe 
perceives  varioas  objeds  at  the  fame  inftant.  Perception  differs 
from  intelledt;  the  former  being  common  to  all  animals,  the  latter 
to  a few.  Fancy  is  the  perception  produced  in  any  animal  by 
the  immediate  action  of  the  fenfes.  It  is  accompanied  with 
different  feelings,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  objedt  by  which 
it  is  produced.  Memory'’  is  derived  from  fancy,  and  has  its  feat 
in  the  fame  power  of  the  foul.  It  is  the  effeft  of  fome  image  im- 
preffed  upon  the  foul  by  means  of  the  fenfes.  Where  this  image 
cannot  be  retained,  through  an  excefs  of  moifture  or  diynefs  in 
the  temperature  of  the  brain,  memory  ceafes.  Reminifcence ' is  that 
faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  fearch  for  any  thing,  which  we  wifh 
to  recoiled:,  through  a feries  of  things  nearly  related  to  it,  till  at 
lafl:  we  call  to  mind  what  w^e  had  forgotten.  The  intelledP'  is  that 
part  of  the  foul  by  which  it  underflands.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  paflive 
and  adivej  paffive  intelled  is  that  faculty,  by  which  the  under- 
ftanding  receives  the  forms  of  things : it  is  the  feat  of  fpecies. 
Adive  intelled  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  all  knowledge ; and  is  either 
fimple,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  near  apprehenfion  of  its  ob- 
jed,  or  complex,  when  it  compounds  fimple  conceptions,  in  order  to 
produce  belief  and  affent.  The  latter  is  either  true  or  falfe,  the 
former  neither.  The  adion  of  the  intelled  is  either  theoretical 
or  pradical;  theoretical,  when  it  limply  confiders  what  is  true  or 
falfe  i and  pradical,  when  it  judges  whether  any  thing  is  good  or  evil, 
and  hereby  excites  the  will  to  purfue  or  avoid  it.  The  principle 

of  local  motion  is  the  defire,  or  averfion,  which  arifes  from  the 

pradical  exercife  of  the  underftanding.  This  defire,  or  averfion, 
produces  either  rational  volition,  or  fenfitive  appetite.  The  pro- 
dudion  of  animal  life  arifes  from  the  union  of  the  nutritive  foul 

* De  An.  I.  iii.  c.  2,  3.  p.  500,  See.  De  Memor.  1.  i.  c.  i.  p.  523. 

® Ib,  c.  2.  ^ De  Anim.  l.iii.  c.  4~ll.  p,  502,  &c. 
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with  animal  heat.  Life  is  the. continuance  of  this  union  j death,  its 
dilTolution 

The  nature  of  the  firft  principle  of  animal  life,  and  of  all  per- 
ception, intelligence,  and  adlion,  Ariftotle,  as  v/ell  as  all  other  philofo- 
phers,  was  at  a lofs  to  explain.  Having  no  other  way  of  judging 
concerning  it,  than  by  obferving  its  operations  as  far  as  they 
are  fubjecibs  of  experience,  he  could  only  define  the  mind  to  be 
that  principle  by  which  we  live,  perceive,  and  underfland.  When 
he  attempted  to  form  an  abftradt  conception  of  this  principle,  he 
faw,  that  there  mufl  be  fome  fubftance,  which  enjoys  fuch  per- 
feStiony  as  to  be  capable  of  performing  this  fundlion ; but  lie 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  fubflance,  and  there- 
fore, in  defining  it,  he  made  ufe  of  a term  exprefiive  of  the 
confufed  idea  which  he  had  formed  to  himfelf  from  obferving 
its  operations,  and  called  it  bT£X£%<a,  or  FerfeSi  Energy  ; tliat  is, 
if  he  had  confeffed  the  truth,  fome  fubflance,  I know  not  what, 
which  is  adapted  to  produce  fenfitive  and  rational  life  in  certain 
organifed  bodies.  This  term  wnll  afford  the  attentive  reader  a 
flriking  example  of  the  manner,  in  which  Ariftotle  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  principles  of  nature  by  vague  notions  and  unmeaning 
words. 

Nothing  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  Ariftotle,  which  de- 
cifively  determines,  whether  he  thought  the  foul  of  man  mortal  or 
immortal : but  the  former  appears  moft  probable,  from  his  notion  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  human  foul which  he  conceived  to  be  an 
intelledlual  power,  externally  tranfmitted  into  the  human  body  from 
an  Eternal  Intelligence,  the  common  fource  of  rationality  to  human 
beings.  Ariftotle  does  not  inform  his  readers  ivhat  he  conceived 
this  Univerfal  Principle  to  be;  but  there  is  no  proof,  that  he  fup- 
pofed  the  union  of  this  Principle  with  any  individual  to  continue  after 
death 

The 

• De  Vita  et  Morte,  c.  17,  18. 

^ De  Gen.  An.  1.  li.  c.  3.  1.  iii.  c.  ii.  Cic.  Tufe.  Qj  1.  i.  c.  10. 

' In  cenfuring  Ariftotle’s  fpeculative  phyfics,  his  extenfive  pra(Sl:icaI  knowledge  of 
nature  fhould  not  be  overlooked.  His  viTitings  on  Natural  Hiftory  are  a continued 

chain . 
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The  third  branch  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  the  Practi- 
cal, included  his  dodtriiie  of  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Economics. 

Arifcotle,  though  fufficieritly  copious  in  his  difcourfes  on  the  fub- 
jedt  of  morals,  yet,  from  caufes  which  have  been  already  hinted, 
affords  the  intelligent  reader  little  fatisfaction.  Upon  this  branch 
of  his  philofophy,  therefore,  a brief  enumeration  of  fome  of  the  leading 
heads  of  his  dodlrine  may  fuffice  h 

^ Moral  felicity  confifts  neither  in  the  pleafures  of  the  body  ; nor  in 
riches ; nor  in  civil  glory,  power,  and  rank ; nor  in  the  contempia- 
1 tion  of  truth;  but  in  the  virtuous  exercife  of  the  mind.  A virtuous 
life  is  in  itfelf  a fource  of  delight.  External  goods,  fuch  as  friends, 
riches,  power,  beauty,  and  the  like,  are  inftruments,  by  means  of 
which  iliuftrious  deeds  may  be  performed.  Virtue  is  either  theo- 
retical or  pradtical : theoretical  virtue  confifts  in  the  due  exercife  of 
the  underftanding ; pradlical,  in  the  purfuit  of  what  is  right  and  good. 
Pradtical  virtue  is  acquired  by  habit,  and  exercife 

Virtue,  as  far  as  it  refpedts  ourfelves  and  the  government  of  the 
paflions,  confifts  in  preferving  that  mean  in  all  things,  which  reafon 
and  prudence  prefcribe  : it  is  the  middle  path  between  two  extremes, 
one  of  which  is  vicious  through  excefs,  the  other  through  defed:. 
Virtue  is  a fpontaneous  adt,  the  effedl  of  defign  and  volition.  It  is 
completed  by  nature,  habit,  and  reafon.  The  firfl  virtue  is  Forti- 
tude; which  is  the  mean  between  timidity  and  rafli  confidence. 
Temperance  is  the  mean  between  the  excelfive  purfuit  and  the  ne- 
gledl  of  pleafure.  Liberality  is  the  mean  between  prodigality  and 
avarice.  Magnificence  preferves  a due  decorum  in  great  expences, 

chain  of  phyfical  and  anatomical  fa61:s,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  refult  of  accurate 
obfervation.  Ariftotle  relied  lefs  than  any  of  the  ancient  naturalifts  on  uncertain  and 
fabulous  report.  He  induftrioufly  colle£led  and  examined  natural  bodies  : he  appears 
to  have  himfelf  difledled,  or  to  have  been  prefent  at  the  difTedtion  of,  many  animals, 
particularly  of  fillies.  There  are  in  his  writings  * references  by  letters,  to  figures  by 
which  he  illufirated  his  obfervations.  See,  on  this  fubjedl:,  Haller.  Method.  Stud.  Med. 
p.  iv.  c.  2.  Borrich.  de  Sap.  Herm.  c.  lo.  Schulze  in  Spec.  Hift.Anat.  v.  ii.  p.  6. 

» Stobsei  Eel.  Phyfi  & Eth.  1.  ii.  p.  184. 

^ Arift.  Mor.  1.  i.  c.  3—6,  9,  10.  1.  x.  c.  6. 

* Hid.  Anim.  1.  i.  c.  17.  1.  iii.  c,  i.  ).  iv.  c. 

and 
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and  is  the  mean  between  haughty  grandeur  aiud  low  parlimony. 
Magnanimity  refpedts  the  love  of  applaufe,  and  the  judgment  a man 
forms  of  his  own  merit ; and  holds  the  middle  place  between  meau- 
nefs  of  fpirit  and  pride.  Moderation  refpedts  diftindtion  ii:  rank, 
and  is  the  mean  between  ambition  and  the  contempt  of  grcatnefs. 
Gentlenefs  is  the  due  government  of  the  irafcible  paffions,  and  cb- 
ferves  a proper  medium  betv/een  anger  and  infenfibility.  Affability 
refpedfs  the  defire  of  pleafmg  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  and 
purfues  the  middle  path  betv/een  morofenefs  and  fervility.  Simpli- 
city in  the  pradlice  of  virtue  is  the  mean  between  arrogant  preten- 
lions  to  merit,  and  an  artful  concealment  of  defedts.  Urbanity  re- 
fpedts  fports  and  jefls,  and  avoids  rufticity  and  fcurrility.  Modeffy 
is  a certain  apprehenfion  of  incurring  difgrace,  and  lies  in  the  mid- 
dle way  between  impudence  and  baflifulnefs.  Juflice  includes  the 
obfervance  of  the  laws  for  the  prefervation  of  fociety,  and  the  dif- 
charge  of  obligations  and  debts  between  equals.  Equity  corredls 
the  rigour  of  laws,  or  fupplies  their  defedts.  Friendfliip  is  nearly 
allied  to  virtue;  it  confifts  in  perfedl  affedlion  towards  an  equal. 
Friendfliips  are  formed  for  the  fake  of  pleafure,  convenience,  or 
virtue.  Friendfliip  is  cherifhed  by  mutual  adts  of  generofity  : it  is 
begun  in  kindnefs,  and  preferved  by  concord  ; its  end  is,  the  plealant 
enjoyment  of  life* *•. 

Pleafures  are  eflentially  different  in  kind.  Dlfgraceful  pleafurcs 
are  wholly  unworthy  of  the  name.  The  puref!:  and  noblcfl  pleafure, 
is  that  v/hich  a good  man  derives  from  virtuous  adfions.  ITappi- 
nefs,  which  confifls  in  a condudl  conformable  to  virtue,  is  either 
contemplative  or  adfive.  Contemplative  happinefs,  which  confifts 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  and  wifdom,  is  fuperior  to  adtive  happi- 
nefs, becaufe  the  under ftanding  is  the  higher  part  of  human  nature, 
and  the  objedts  on  which  it  is  employed  are  of  the  nobleft  kind. 
The  happinefs,  which  arifes  from  external  pofTeifions,  is  inferior  to 
that  which  arifes  from  virtuous  adlions;  but  both  are  neceflary  to 
produce  perfedt  felicity  ^ 

• Mor.  1.  ii.  c.  5 — 9.  1.  iii.  c.  4,  5,  9 — 14.  1.  iv.  c.  i,  7,  ii,  13.  15.  1.  v.  c.  2,  3, 
8,  9.  ].  vi.  c.  2 — 7.  ].  vii.  c.  I.  1.  viii.  c.  i,  6.  1.  ix.  c.  4 — 6.  12. 

*•  L.  X.  c,  5— 8.  Conf.  Laert.  I.  v.  § 30,  &c.  Orig.Phil,  p.  139.  Stub.  l.c. 

Thus 
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Thus  much  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen  of  the  moral  philofophy, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Ariflotle’s  Book  of  EtMcs,  dedicated  to  Ni- 
comachus,  in  his  Greater  Morals,  and  his  difcourfe  On  the  Virtues. 
The  truth  is,  that,  though  thefe  writings  contain  many  ufeful  pre- 
cepts, and  juft  obfervations,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  confidered 
as  a perfect  code  of  morals,  adapted  to  produce  genuine  integrity  and 
fimplicity  of  manners.  Ariifotle’s  defign,  in  his  ethical  writings, 
feems  to  have  been,  to  lay  down  precepts  for  civil  life,  introdudtory 
to  his  doctrine  of  political  wifdom.  In  his  treatife  concerning  Po- 
licy, he  not  only  infifts  upon  the  general  theory  of  government,  but 
enters  into  a diftindt  conlideration  of  its  particular  duties.  Whence 
it  appears,  that  Ariflotle  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  as  well  as  with  thofe  of  philofophy.  But  for  the 
particulars  of  his  precepts  on  Policy,  as  well  as  on  Economics, 
which  do  not  admit  of  an  eafy  application  to  the  prefent  times,  we 
drail  content  ourfelves  with  referring  our  readers  to  his  works. 

As  the  refult  of  the  brief  furvey,  which  we  have  taken,  of  the 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  it  may  be  afferted,  that  it  is  rather  the 
philofophy  of  Words  than  of  Things  j and  that  the  ftudy  of  his 
writings  tends  more  to  perplex  the  underflanding  with  fubtle  dif- 
tindiions,  than  to  enlighten  it  with  real  knowledge 

SECT. 


* Vldend.  Ammon.  Proleg.  inCateg.  Audi.  anon.  Vit.  Arlft.  apud  Verf.  Lat.  Op. 
Venet.  1496.  Nunnefii  Inftit.  Phil.  Perip.  Id.  de  Caufis  Obfcurit.  Arift.  Helmeftad. 
1667.  Vit.  Arift.  apud  Menag.  Comment,  in  Diog.  Laert.  p.  201.  ed.  Wetftein. 
Gaurini,  Aretini,  et  Gemufaei  Vit.  Arift.  Melanfthonis  Orat,  de  Arift.  t.  iii.  Beure- 
rl  Vit.  Arifl-.  Bafil.  1581.  Weinrichii  Orat.  Apol.  Lipf.  i6ii.  Schotti  Arift.  et 
Demoflh.  Comp.  Aug.  Vend.  1603.  Patricii  DifcufT.  Perip.  Bafil.  1571.  Conringii 
Orat.  de  Arift.  Bajle.  Bafnage  Hift.  des  Juifs,  t.  iii.  c.  7.  Clerici  Hift.  Med.  p.  i. 
I.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  2.  Licetus  de  Piet.  Arift.  Patav.  1692.  Jonf.  de  Scr.  Hif. 
Ph.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  1.  ii.  c.  15.  Potter.  Arch.  Gr.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Schmid.  DilT.  de  Gymn. 
I,it.  Jonf.  Dift.  de  Hift.  Perip.  Gronov.  Exerc.  Acad,  de  Mufeo  Alex.  t.  iii.  Ant. 
Gr,  Heumanni  Adi.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  676.  Voff.  de  Sedtis,  c.  xvii.  §9.  Horn.  Hift. 
Phil.  1.  vii.  c.  g.  Piccart,  Intr.  in  Phil.  Arift.  c.  10.  Pafchius  de  var.  Mod.  Trad. 
Mor.  c.  V,  MorhofF.  Polyhift.  t.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  8.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  I2.  Rachelius  in  Phil. 
Mor.  Arift.  Gron.  Thef.  Ant.  t,  ii.  tab.  xc.  Buddsei  Hift.  Ph.  Heb.  §32.  Id.  Hift. 
Ecc.  N.  T,  t.  ii.  P-1973'  Frederic,  de  Rellg.  Arift.  Rheg,  1705.  Lipfii  Manud. 
1,  i,  Dift.  iv.  Malebranche  de  Inquir.  Verit.  1.  ii.  c.  7.  Parker  de  Deo.  Difp.  i.  & 
jv,  Obf.  Hal.  t.  viii.  Obf.  10.  Gaudent.  Dift.  de  Arift.  Vet.  Contemptu.  Par.  1640. 
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Blount  Cenf.  Ed,  Aud.  p.  32.  Magiri  Eponymoleg.  Crit.  p.  82.  Tribbochov.de 
Difp.  Schol.  p.  218.  Pafchal.  de  opt.  Gen.  expl.  Arift.  Monlor.  de  Util.  Anal. 
Arift.  Franc.  1591*  Ludov.  Vives  de  Cauf.  Cor.  Art.  1.  i.  GalTendi  Exercit.  Farad, 
adv.  Arift.  Walch.  Hift,  Log.  1.  ii.  Parerg.  Ac.  300.  315.  Scip.  Aquilianus  de 
Plac.  Phil,  ante  Arift.  Medol.  1615.  Cudworth  Int.  Syft.  c.  v.  §2.  Burnet  Arch. 
1.  i.  c.  II.  Berigard.  Circ.  Pifan.  p.  i.  1.  iii.  iv.  Balt.  Jugetnentdes  S.  Peres,  c.  ly. 
Eufeb.  Pr.  Ev.  1.  xv.  c.  9.  Launois  de  Var.  Fort.  Arift.  c.  i.  Oregii  Arift.  de 
Immort.  Sententia,  Rom.  1633.  Pererius  de  Commun.  Rer.  Princip.  1.  vi.  c.  ig. 
Soner.  Metaph.  1.  v.  c.  6.  Thomas  de  Exuft.  Mund.  Stoic.  DilT.  4.  14.  Koenig- 
man.  et  Maius  de  Mor.  Arift.  Kil.  1706.  Du  Hamel  de  Conf.  Vet,  et  Nov,  Phil. 
1.  ii.  c,  I.  Hollman  Phil.  Nat.  Prol.  § 7.  Dreierus  de  Philofophia  prima. 
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SECT.  2. 

OF  THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  ARISTOTLE. 

WHEN  Ariftotle  withdrew,  as  we  have  already  related,  to 
Chalcis,  his  difciples  importuned  him  to  nominate  a fiiccellbr 
in  the  fchool  of  the  Lycaeum.  In  compliance  with  tJieir  requeft, 
he  appointed  to  this  office,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  hundred  and 
fourteenth  Olympiad*,  one  of  his  favourite  pupils,  Theophrastus'*. 

This  philofopher  was  a native  of  Erefmm%  a maritime  town 
in  Leffios.  He  was  born  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  hundred  and 
fecond  Olympiad'',  and  received  the  firil  rudiments  oflearning  under 
Alcippus,  in  his  own  country;  after  which  he  was  fent  by  his  father, 
who  was  a wealthy  man,  to  Athens,  and  there  became  a difciple 
of  Plato,  and  after  his  death  of  Ariftotle.  Under  thefe  eminent 
mailers,  blefl  by  nature  with  a genius  capable  of  excelling  in 
every  liberal  accompliffiment,  he  made  great  progrefs  both  in 
philofophy  and  eloquence.  It  was  on  account  of  his  high  attain - 

* B.  C.  323,  Suidas.  Laert.  1.  v.  § 36,  $cc. 

' Strabo.  1.  xiii.  p.  618.  *'  B.  C.  371. 
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ments  in  the  latter,  that  inflead  of  Tyrtamus  his  original  name, 
he  was  called,  as  fome  fay  by  his  mafter,  but  more  probably  by 
his  own  followers,  Theophraftus\  When  he  undertook  the  charge 
of  the  Peripatetic  fchool,  he  conducted  it  with  fuch  high  reputation, 
that  he  had  about  two  thoufand  fcholars’’;  among  whom  were, 
Nicomachus,  the  fon  of  Ariftotle,  whom  his  father  entrufted  by 
will  to  his  charge;  Erafillratus,  a celebrated  phyfician;  and  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  who  refided  with  him  in  the  fame  houfe.  His 
erudition  and  eloquence,  united  with  engaging  manners,  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  notice  of  Caffander  and  Ptolemy,  who  invited  him 
to  vifit  Egypt.  So  great  a favourite  was  he  among  the  Athenians, 
that  when  one  of  his  enemies  accufed  him  of  teaching  impious 
doctrines,  the  accufer  himfelf  efcaped  with  difficulty  the  puniffi- 
ment  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  upon  Theophraftus. 

Under  the  archonffiip  of  Xenippus,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
hundred  and  eighteenth  Olympiad  % Sophocles,  the  fon  of  Amphi- 
clides,  obtained  a decree  (upon  what  grounds  we  are  not  informed) 
making  it  a capital  offence  for  any  philofopher  to  open  a public 
fchool  without  an  exprefs  licence  from  the  fenate.  Upon  this, 
all  the  philofophers  left  the  city.  But  the  next  year,  the  perfon 
who  had  propofed  this  law  was  himfelf  fined  five  talents,  and 
the  philofophers  returned  with  great  public  applaufe  to  their  re- 
fpefbive  fchools.  Theophraftus,  who  had  fuffered,  with  his 
brethren,  the  perfecution  inflicted  by  this  oppreffive  decree,  fliared 
the  honour  of  the  reftoration,  and  continued  his  debates  and  in- 
itrudtions  in  the  Lyceum 

Theophraftus  is  highly  celebrated  for  his  induftry,  learning,  and 
eloquence;  and  for  his  generofity  and  public  fpirit".  He  is  faid 
to  have  twice  freed  his  country  from  the  oppreffion  of  tyrants. 
He  contributed  liberally  towards  defraying  the  expence  attending  the 
public  meetings  of  philofophers,  which  were  held,  not  for  the  fake 
of  fhew,  but  for  learned  and  ingenious  converfation.  In  the  public 

^ Cic.  Orat,  c.  19,  24.  Plin,  Prsef.  l.i.  Laert.  1.  v.  § 32,  **  Ib.  § 39. 

' B.  C.  305. 

^ Laert.  Ath^en.  1.  xlii.  p.  610. 

* Laert.  Athjen.  1.  i.  p.  21.  1.  v.  p.  186.  Plut.  adv.  Colot. 
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fchools  he  commonly  appeared,  as  Ariflotle  had  done,  in  an  elegant 
drefs,  and  was  very  attentive  to  the  graces  of  elocution.  He  lived  to 
the  advanced  age  .of  eighty-five.  Tov/ards  the  clofe  of  his  life, 
he  grew  exceedingly  infirm,  and  was  carried  to  the  fchool  on 
a couch.  He  exprelTed  great  regret  on  account  of  the  fiiortnefs 
of  life;  and  complained,  that  nature  had  given  long  life  to  {lags 
and  crows,  to  whom  it  is  of  fo  little  value,  and  had  denied  it  to 
man,  who,  in  a longer  duration,  might  have  been  able  to  attain 
the  fummit  of  fcience,  but  now,  as  foon  as  he  arrives  within 
fight  of  it,  is  taken  away\  His  lafi;  advice  to  his  difciples  was,  that, 
fince  it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  die  as  foon  as  he  begins  to  live, 
they  would  take  more  pains  to  enjoy  life  as  it  pafies,  than  to 
acquire  pofthumous  fame.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a large 
body  of  Athenians.  He  wrote  many  valuable  works,  of  which 
all  that  remain  are,  feveral  treatifes  On  the  Natural  Hifiory  of 
Plants  and  Fofiils;”  “Of  Winds;”  “Of  Fire,”  &c.  a rhetorical  work 
entitled  “ Characters,”  and  a few  Metaphyfical  Fragments 

Although  Theophraftus  held  the  firfl  place  among  the  difciples  of 
Ariftotle,  he  did  not  fo  implicitly  follow  his  mailer  as  to  have 
no  peculiar  tenets  of  his  own.  In  feveral  particulars  he  deviated 
from  the  doCtrine  of  Ariftotle;  and  he  made  fome  material  additions 
to  the  fyftem  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool.  The  following  is  a fpeci- 
men  of  the  tenets  of  this  philofopher,  where  he  appears  to  have 
followed  his  own  judgment,  or,  at  leaft,  to  have  ufed  language 
different  from  that  of  his  mafter. 

Theophraftus  taught,  that  the  Predicaments,  or  Categories,  are  as 
numerous  as  the  motions  and  changes  to  which  beings  are  liable;  and 
that,  among  motions,  or  changes,  are  to  be  reckoned  defires,  appetites, 
judgments  and  thoughts.  In  this  opinion  he  deviated  widely  from 
Ariftotle:  for,  if  thefe  aCtions  of  the  mind  are  to  he  referred  to 
motion,  the  firft  mover,  in  contemplating  himfelfi  is  not  immoveable. 

’ CIc.  Tufe.  Qiu  1.  iii.  c.  28.  Seneca  (de  Bre\^  Vit.  c.  i.)  afciibes  this  reflei^iioa 
to  Ariftotle;  but  it  is  inconfiflent  with  his  opinion,  that  man  lives  longer  than  any 
other  animal,  except  the  elephant.  De  Gen.  Anini.  1.  v.  c.  10. 

I.aert.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  241.  His  works  w'cre  eJiteJ  by  Ileinfuis,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1631.  fol.  His  CbaraSien  by  Needham,  Cantab.  1712. 
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He  maintained,  that  all  things  are  not  produced  from  contraries; 
but  fome  from  contraries,  fome  from  fimilar  caufes,  and  fome 
from  fimple  energy:  that  motion  is  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
adlion;  and  that  there  is  one  divine  principle  of  all  things,  by 
which  all  things  fubhil^.  By  this  divine  principle  Theophrafcus 
probably  meant  the  Firft  Mover,  without  whom  other  things  could 
not  be  moved,  and  therefore  could  not  fubfift. 

To  thefe  theoretical  tenets  might  be  added  feveral  moral 
apothegms’’,  which  are  afcribed  to  Theophraflus;  but  they  are 
too  trite  and  general  to  merit  particular  notice,  except  perhaps 
the  following:  K.efpe6t  yourfelf,  and  you  will  never  have  reafon 
to  be  alhamed  before  others.  Love  is  the  paffion  of  an  indolent 
mind.  Blulhing  is  the  complexion  of  virtue.” 

Theophraflus  v/as  fucceded  by  Strato"  of  Lampfacus.  He 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool  in  the  third  year 
of  the  hundred  and  twenty-third  Olympiad^',  and  prehded  eighteen 
years  with  a high  degree  of  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  made  him  his  preceptor,  and  repayed  his 
fervices  with  a royal  prefen t of  eighty  talents. 

In  his  doctrine ' concerning  matter,  Strato  departed  effentially 
from  the  fyftem  both  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle.  His  opinions,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  colled:ed  from  the  brief  hints  which  remain, 
were;  that  there  is  inherent  in  nature  a principle  of  motion,  or 
force,  without  intelligence,  which  is  the  only  caufe  of  the  produdlion 
and  diflblution  of’ bodies;  that  the  world  has  neither  been  formed 
by  the  agency  of  a deity,  diftind:  from  matter,  nor  by  an  intelligent 
animating  principle,  but  has  arifen  from  a force  innate  to  matter, 
originally  excited  by  accident,  and  fince  continuing  to  adt,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  natural  bodies  k It  does  not 
appear,  that  Strato  exprefsly  either  denied  or  aflerted  the  exiftence 

=*  Conf.  F.  Patricii  DifcufT.  Perip.  t.  i.  1.  3fil.  p.  154,  See. 

*’  Laert.  Stobseus,  &c. 

' Laert.  1,  v.  § 58.  Suidas.  Cic.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  ii.  c.  38.  * B.  C.  286. 

' Cic.  ib.  et  de  Fin.  1.  v.  c.  5.  Plut.  zdv.  Colot.  t.  iii.  p.  418.  SimpU  in  PhyC 
1.  iv.  c.  53.  1.  vi.  c.  23.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i. 

^ Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I.  i.  c.  13. 
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of  a divine  nature;  but  in  excluding  all  idea  of  deity  from  the 
formation  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  he  indirectly 
excluded  from  his  fyftem  the  dodtrine  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
Supreme  Being*.  Strato  alfo  taught,  that  the  feat  of  the  foul 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  brain’’;  and  that  it  only  adts  by  means  of 
the  fenfes". 

After  the  death  of  Strato,  which  happened  about  the  end  of 
the  hundred  and  twenty-feventh  Olympiad,  the  Peripatetic  fchool 
was  continued,  in  fucceffion,  by  Lycon'’  of  Troas,  who  enjoyed 
the  friendfliip  of  Attains  and  Eumenes,  and  filled  the  chair  till 
the  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Olympiad; — by  Aristo',  of  the 
ifland  of  Coos,  whom  Cicero  charadferifes  as  more  diftinguiflied 
for  the  elegance  of  his  language,  than  the  depth  of  his  philofophy ; — 
by  Critolaus^  a Lydian,  who,  with  Carneades  and  Diogenes,  was 
deputed  by  the  Athenians  on  an  embalfy  to  Rome,  and  who  is  faid^ 
to  have  held  the  dodlrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world; — and  by 
Diodorus,  in  whom  the  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  the  Peripatetic 
fchool  terminated. 

Among  the  followers  of  Ariftotle,  who,  though  not  ranked  with 
his  fucceffors  in  the  chair,  have  been  mentioned  with  diftindlion, 
are  Dicasarchus,  Eumenes,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

D^ic^earchus,  a Meffenian,  acquired  a difiiinguilhed  name 
by  his  philofophical  deputations  and  hifiorical  writings.  Cicero** 
fpeaks  of  him  as  a learned  and  eloquent  writer.  His  tenets  were, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  mind,  or  foul,  either  in  man  or 
beaft;  that  the  principle,  by  which  animals  perceive  and  adl,  is 
equally  diffufed  through  the  body,  is  infeparable  from  it,  and 
expires  with  it;  that  the  human  race  always  exifted;  that  it  is  im- 


“ Cudworth’s  Intell.  Syft.  c.  iii.  § 4.  F.ibr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p,  31 1. 

^ Plut.  PlaqL  Phil.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

' Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  1.  vii.  § 350.  Pyrih.  1.  iii.  c.  4. 

^ Laert.  1.  v.  § 66.  & Athaen.  1.  xii.  p.  546. 

* Laert.  1.  vii.  § 164.  Strabo.  1.x.  p.  658.  Cic.  De  Fin.  I.  v.  c.  5.  Athain. 
1.  X.  p.  419.  1.  XV.  p.  674. 

f Pint,  de  Exil.  t.  ii.  p.  527.  Cic.  1.  c.  Stobnsus  Eel.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  i. 
s Philo.  Mund.  Incor.  Op.  p.  943.  * Tufe.  Qii.  J.  i.  c.  10.  Suidas. 
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poffible  to  foretel  future  events;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  them 
would  be  an  infelicity*.  He  was  an  eminent  geographer,  and 
took  great  pains  to  meafure  the  height  of  mountains,  and  to  con- 
ftruft  accurate  maps  of  countries'’. 

Eudemus,  of  Rhodes,  was  a pupil  of  Ariftotle.  The  ethics 
of  Ariftotle  are  infcribed  to  him,  and  fome  fuppofe  them  to  have 
been  written  by  him 

Demetrius  Phalereus''  was  an  illuftrious  ornament  of  the 
Peripatetic  fchool.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  fifteenth 
Olympiad'’  he  was  appointed  by  CalTander,  king  of  Macedon,  to 
the  government  of  Athens.  He  conduced  the  government  with 
fo  much  wifdom  and  moderation,  and  rendered  fo  many  elTential 
fervices  to  the  citizens,  that  he  acquired  an  unufual  ftiare  of  popu- 
larity. After  he  had  enjoyed  the  fupreme  power  in  Athens 
ten  years,  the  fpirit  of  popular  jealoufy,  for  which  the  Athenians 
v/ere  fo  remarkable,  was  railed  againft  him:  he  was  condemned, 
during  his  abfence  from  the  city,  to  forfeit  his  life;  his  houfe 
and  effedts  were  given  up  to  the  populace,  and  all  his  ftatues 
were  thrown  down.  To  efcape  the  refentment  which  raged 
againft  him  in  Athens,  he  fled  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  wEo  afforded 
him  protedlion,  and  admitted  him  to  his  confidence  b Being  con- 
fulted  by  the  king  concerning  the  choice  of  a fucceffor,  he  advifed 
Ptolemy  to  chufe  the  fon  which  he  had  by  his  wife  Eurydice,  in 
preference  to  his  fon  Beronices,  afterwards  called  Philadelphus. 
The  king  rejedted  his  advice,  and  during  his  life  affociated  Philadel- 
phus with  him  in  the  government.  The  young  prince  retained 
a fettled  enmity  againft  Demetrius,  for  the  counfel  he  had  given 
his  father,  and  when  he  afliimed  the  throne,  bani/hed  him  to  a 
diftant  province.  Plere  Demetrius,  after  a ftiort  interval,  unable 

® Cic.  Tufe.  Q.  1.  i.  c.  20,  31,  34.  De  Off.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  Ep.  ad  Attic.  1.  xiii.  ep. 

31,  39.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  adv.  Math.  L vii.  § 349.  Plut.  contr. 

Colot.  EuTeb.  Prep.  1.  xv.  c.  9.  Cic.  de  Div.  1.  i.  c.  3.  1.  ii.  c.  48,  51. 

Plin.  1.  ii.  c,  65.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  295.  ' Ib.  p.  156. 

' Laert.  1.  v.  § 70,  &c.  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  iii.  Strabo.  1.  x.  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 

- B.C.3,7. 

' Laert.  iElian.  1.  iii.  c.  17.  Cic,  Orat.  pro.  Rabirio. 
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to  fupport  the  repeated  misfortunes  he  had  met  with,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  the  bite  of  an  afp. 

This  fadt  is  fupportedby  the  concurrent  teflimony  of  the  antients. 
Hence  it  has,  not  without  reafon,  been  queftioned,  v/hether  credit 
be  due  to  the  reports  of  Ariftobulus,  Philo,  Jofephus,  and  others, 
that  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  that  it  was  by  his  advice,  that  this  prince  gave  orders  for 
a verlion  of  the  Jewidi  fcriptures  from  the  Plebrew  into  the  Greek 
language.  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  liory  of  a royal  mandate 
for  this  undertaking  is  deftitute  of  fatisfadtory  proof,  and  probably 
firfl  arofe  from  Jewifh  vanity,  and  was  afterwards  haftily  adopted  by 
the  Chriflian  fathers.  It  is  mod:  probable,  that  the  Septuagint 
verfion  was  the  private  labour  of  the  Jews,  who  were  at  this  time 
rehdent  in  Egypt  h 

Concerning  Demetrius  Phalereus  we  have  only  to  add  that 
though  he  wrote  many  works  on  philofophy,  hiftory,  and  rhetoric, 
time  has  deftroyed  them  all ; for  the  elegant  piece  % De  Interpreta-^ 
thne^  On  Interpretation,”  which  fome  afcribe  to  him,  is  pro- 
bably a work  of  later  date 

® Hody  de  Sept.  Interp.  c.  9.  Vo/Tius  de  Hlfi".  Gr.  1.  i.  c.  12.  Prideaux  Conn, 
p.  ii.  l.i.  p.  19.  Laert.  ib.  § 80.  ‘ Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  iv.  p.  423. 

* Vidend.Jonf.  de  Script.  Hift.  Phil.  hi.  c.  2.  Schlofler.  Spicileg.  de  Stratone. 
Cudw.  c.  iii.  § 4 — -6,  et  Not.  Mofh.  Leibnitz  Theod.  p.  428.  Budd.  de  Spinoz. 

р.  316.  D’Argens  Phil,  des  Bons  Sens  Reft.  iii.  Thom.  Hift.  Ath.  c.  vi.  Le  Clerc. 
Bibl.  Ch.  t.  ii.  art.  1.  §7.  Parker  de  Deo.  Diftl  vi.  Schlofer.  de  Hylozoifmo 
Stratonisj  Wittenb.  1720.  Reiman.  Flift.  Ath.  f.  ii.  c.  27.  Voft.  Hift.  Gr.  l.i. 

с.  10,  IX.  Hody  de  Sept,  Lit.  c,  g.  Prideaux  Conn.  p.  ii.  1.  i..  Carpzov.  Lift., 
Orat.  1.  ii,  c,  15.  Bayle, 
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OF  THE  CYNIC  SECT. 

Before  we  difmifs  the  Ionic  or  Socratic  fchool,  two  fefts  yet 
remain  to  be  confidered,  the  Cynic,  and  the  Stoic. 

Whilft  other  philofophers,  who  profefTed  themfelves  difciples  of 
Socrates,  taught  fyftems  of  fpeculative  opinions,  which  had  little 
connexion  with  the  dodtrine  of  their  mafter,  Antifthenes,  judging  it 
more  confonant  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Socratic  fchool  to  adhere  in 
practice  to  the  precepts  of  morality  which  Socrates  had  taught,  than 
to  profecute  the  fubtle  difquifitions  in  which  many  of  his  followers 
were  engaged,  became  the  founder  of  a fchool,  the  foie  objedt  of 
which  was,  to  fupport  a rigid  moral  difcipline. 

Antisthenes%  an  Athenian,  was  born  about  the  ninetieth  Olym- 
piad ^ In  his  youth  he  was  engaged  in  military  exploits,  and  ac- 
quired fame  by  the  valour  which  he  difplayed  in  the  battle  of  Tana- 
gra.  His  firft  ftudies  were  under  the  diredlion  of  the  Sophift  Gor- 
gias,  who  inftrudled  him  in  the  art  of  rhetoric.  Soon  growing  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  futile  labours  of  this  fchool,  he  fought  for  more 
fubhantial  wifdom  from  Socrates.  Captivated  by  the  dodtrine  and 
the  manner  of  his  new  mafter,  he  prevailed  upon  many  young  men, 
who  had  been  his  fellow  ftudents  under  Gorgias,  to  accompany 
him.  So  great  was  his  ardour  for  moral  wifdom,  that  though  he 
lived  at  the  Pirseum,  which  was  at  the  diftance  of  forty  Jtadia"  from 
the  city,  he  came  daily  to  Athens  to  attend  upon  Socrates.  This 
wife  man,  as  we  have  already  feen,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  made 
morality  the  only  fubjedl  of  his  inftrudtions,  powerfully  recommend- 
ed virtuous  manners  to  his  difciples  by  his  own  example.  Defpiling 
the  purfuits  of  avarice,  vanity,  and  ambition,  he  fought  the  reward 

* Laert.  1.  vi.  § i.  &c.  Suidas.  Plut,  de  Exil.  t.  ii.  p.  530. 

**  B.  C 420.  * ** About  five  miles 
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of  virtue  in  virtue  itfelf,  and  declined  no  labour  or  fuffering  vi^hich 
virtue  required.  This  noble  conliflency  of  mind  v/as  the  part  of  the 
charadter  of  Socrates  which  Antifthenes  chiefly  admired;  and  he 
refolved  to  make  it  the  objedt  of  his  diligent  imitation.  Whllfl;  he 
was  a difciple  of  Socrates,  he  difcovered  his  propenfity  towards  fe- 
verity  of  manners  by  the  rneapnefs  of  his  drefs  k He  frequently 
appeared  in  a thread-bare  and  ragged  cloak.  Socrates,  who  had 
great  penetration  in  difeovering  the  charadters  of  men,  remarking 
that  Antifthenes  took  pains  to  expofe,  rather  than  to  conceal,  the 
tattered  ftate  of  his  drefs,  faid  to  him,  “ Why  fo  oftentatious  ? 
Through  your  rags  I fee  your  vanity.” 

After  the  death  of  Socrates,  whilft  all  good  men  were  lamenting 
his  fate,  and  were  indignant  againft  his  perfecutors,  Antifthenes,  by  a 
feafonable  jeft,  haftened  the  deferved  punifliment  of  Melitus  and 
Anytas.  Meeting  with  certain  young  men  from  Pontus,  who  came 
to  Athens  with  a defign  of  attending  upon  Socrates,  whofe  fame  had 
reached  their  country,  he  publicly  introduced  them  to  Anytas,  aflur- 
ing  them,  that  he  far  exceeded  Socrates  in  wifdom.  This  farcaftic 
encomium  inflamed  the  refentment  of  the  Athenians,  who  happened 
to  be  prefent,  againft  the  author  of  the  difgrace  which  had  been 
brought  upon  their  city  by  the  baniftrment  of  fo  excellent  a man. 
The  confequence  was,  that  Anytas  was  foon  banilhed,  and  Melitus 
fentenced  to  death. 

Whilft  Plato,  and  other  difciples  of  Socrates,  were,  after  his  death 
forming  fchools  in  Athens,  Antifthenes  chofe,  for  his  fchool,  a public 
place  of  exercife  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  called  The  Cynolar- 
gum,  or.  The  Temple  of  the  White  Dog’’;  whence  fome  writers 
derive  the  name  of  the  fedl  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Others 
fuppofe,  that  his  followers  were  called  Cynics  from  the  fnarJing 
humour  of  their  mafter.  Here  he  inculcated,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  a rigorous  difeipline.  In  order  to  accommodate  his  own 
manners  to  his  dodlrine,  he  wore  no  other  garment  than  a coarfe 

* iElian,  ].  ix.  c.  36. 

Suidas,  t.  ii.  KyvoVafvfj.  Hefych.  p,  572.  Paufan,  in  Atticis.  Potter’s  Antiq. 

1.  i.  c.  9. 
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cloak,  fufiered  his  beard  to  grow,  and  carried  a wallet  and  flaff  like 
a wandering  beggar.  Renouncing  all  the  fplendid  luxuries  of  life,  he 
contented  hinifelf  with  the  mod;  fimple  diet,  and  refrained  from  every 
kind  of  effeminate  indulgence.  In  his  difcourfes,  he  cenfured  the  man- 
ners of  the  age  with  a degree  of  harfhnefs,  which  procured  him  the 
furname  of  The  Dog.  He  expreffed  the  utmofl  contempt  for  plea- 
fure,  accounting  it  the  greatefl  evil,  and  faying,  that  he  would  rather 
be  mad,  than  addidled  to  a voluptuous  manner  of  living.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  his  life,  the  gloomy  call;  of  his  mind,  and  the  morofenefs 
of  his  temper,  increafed  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  render  him  trouble- 
fome  to  his  friends,  and  an  objedl  of  ridicule  to  his  enemies.  In  his 
lafl  illnefs  he  was  fretful  and  impatient;  tired  of  life,  yet  loth  to 
die.  When  Diogenes,  at  that  time,  afked  him,  whether  he 
needed  a friend,  Antifthenes  replied,  “ Where  is  the  friend  that  can 
free  me  from  my  pain  ?”  Diogenes  prefented  him  with  a dagger, 
faying,  ‘‘  Let  this  free  you  but  Antifthenes  anfwered,  “ I wifh  to  be 
freed  from  pain,  not  from  life.”  Neither  his  dodtrine,  nor  his  man- 
ners, were  fufficiently  inviting  to  procure  him  many  followers.  He 
paid  little  refpedl  to  the  gods,  and  the  religion  of  his  country;  but, 
as  might  be  expected  from  a difciple  of  Socrates,  he  thought  juftly 
concerning  the  Supreme  Being.  In  his  book,  which  treats  on 
Phyfics,  fays  Cicero’,  he  obferves  that.  The  Gods  of  the  people 
ARE  MANY,  BUT  THE  GoD  OF  NATURE  IS  OnE.  AntifthenCS 
wrote  many  books,  of  which  none  are  extant,  except  two  declama- 
tions under  the  names  of  Ajax  and  Ulyftes  h 

The  fed:  of  the  Cynics,  founded  by  Antifthenes,  is  not  fo  much 
to  be  regarded  as  a fchool  of  philofophy,  as  an  inftitution  of  man- 
ners. It  was  formed,  rather  for  the  purpofe  of  providing  a remedy 
for  the  moral  diforders  of  luxury,  ambition,  and  avarice,  than  with  a 
view  to  eftablilh  any  new  theory  of  fpeculative  opinions.  The  dif- 
ciples  of  Antifthenes,  and  other  leaders  of  this  fed,  confidered  their 
mafters,  not  as  authors  of  any  new  dodrine,  but  as  patrons  of  ftrid 
and  inflexible  virtue  ; and  were  regarded  by  them,  rather  as  examples 

De  Nat.  D eor,  ].  i.  c.  13.  Laert.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  789. 

* (lonf.  Ailian,  1.  x.  c.  116.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  1.  iii.  c,  23.  A,  Gell,  1.  ix.  c.  5. 
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for  their  imitation  in  the  condufl  of  life,  than  as  preceptors  to 
guide  them  in  the  fearch  of  truth.  The  foie  end  of  the  Cynic  phi- 
lofophy  was,  to  fubdue  the  paffions,  and  produce  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners. The  charafteriftic  peculiarities  of  the  fe£l  were,  an  indignant 
contempt  of  effeminate  vices,  and  a rigorous  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  moral  difcipline.  A Cynic,  according  to  the  original  fpirit  of  the 
fed;,  was  one  who  appeared  in  a coarfe  garb,  and  carried  a wallet  and 
ftaff,  as  external  fymbols  of  feverity,  and  who  regarded  every  thing 
with  indifference,  except  that  kind  of  virtue,  which  confifls  in  a 
haughty  contempt  of  external  good,  and  a hardy  endurance  of  ex- 
ternal ilT.  Simplicity  and  moderation  were  indeed  in  this  fed  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  of  au fieri ty,  and  at  lafl  produced  the  Stoic  fyflem 
of  apathy  j but  the  real  defign  of  the  founders  both  of  the  Cynic  and 
the  Stoic  fed  feems  to  have  been,  to  eflablifh  virtuous  manners. 
The  rigorous  difcipline  which  was  pradifed  by  the  firfl  Cynics,  and 
which  afterwards'  degenerated  into  the  mofl  abfurd  feverity,  was  at 
firfl  adopted  for  the  laudable  purpofe  of  Exhibiting  an  example  of 
moderation  and  virtuous  felf-command.  If,  in  executing  this  praife- 
wqrthy  defign,  a portion  of  vanity  blended  itfelf  with  the  love  of  vir- 
tue, who  will  not  be  inclined  to  pardon  the  weaknefs,  out  of  refped 
to  the  merit,  of  the  charader ? 

That  they  might  be  perfedly  at  liberty  to  apply  themfelves  to  the 
cultivation  of  virtuous  habits  and  manners,  without  interruption 
from  the  noify  contefls  of  fpeculative  philofophy,  the  Cynics  re- 
nounced every  kind  of  fcientific  purfuitj  contending,  that  to  thole 
who  are  endued  by  nature  with  a mind  difpofed  to  virtue,  the  pur- 
fuits  of  learning  are  an  unnecelfary  and  troublefome  interruption  of 
the  main  bufmefs  of  life.  Hence  they  entirely  difcarded  all  dialec- 
tic, phyfical,  and  mathematical  fpeculations,  and  confined  themfelves 
to  the  fludy,  or  rather  to  the  pradice,  of  virtue.  This  was  certainly 
injudicious ; but  it  is  fome  apology  for  their  error,  that  Socrates  had 
taken  pains  to  infpire  his  followers  with  a contempt  of  theoretical 

® Laert.  1.  vi.  § 103,  &c. 

Juliani  Orat.  vi.  vii.  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diil'ert.  2r.  Arrian.  DifT.  Epiel.  1.  iii. 
DifT.  22.  Lucian  in  Vit.  Audi,  et  Cynico,  ct  Demonaifi:e. 
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fcience,  when  confidered  in  comparifon  with  practical  wifdom.  It 
may  alfo  be  added,  that  the  learning  v/hich  dourifhed  at  that  time 
in  Greece,  chiedy  confilted  in  futile  fpeculations,  and  an  illegitimate 
kind  of  eloquence,  which  contributed  little  towards  the  happinefs  of 
fociety,  or  the  real  improvement  of  the  human  mind 

Farther  to  account  for,  and  excufe,  the  lingularities  of  the  Cynic 
feet,  it  fliould  be  recolledted,  that  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  were, 
at  this  time,  ftrongly  tending  towards  the  extreme  of  effeminacy.  So 
much  attention  was  now  paid  to  external  appearance,  efpecially 
among  the  Athenians,  that  not  only  the  citizens  at  large  were  ad- 
dicted to  luxury  and  vanity,  but  even  the  philofophers  themfelves 
caught  the  infeCtion,  as  fufficiently  appears  from  what  has  been 
related  concerning  the  drefs  and  manners  of  Ariflippus,  Arcefilaus, 
Ariftotle,  Stilpo,  and  others.  Socrates  had  endeavoured,  by  modeft 
cenfure  mingled  with  eafy  pleafantry,  as  well  as  by  a laudable  example 
of  moderation,  to  correCt  the  public  tafle  and  manners.  Antifthenes, 
without  pofTefiing  either  judgment  or  moderation  equal  to  his  maf- 
ter,  adopted  the  fame  plan,  but  carried  it  to  an  extreme,  which  paffed 
beyond  the  limits  of  decorum.  Judging  all  regard  to  external  ap- 
pearance to  be  unfavourable  to  virtue,  he  negleCted  every  attention  of 
this  kind,  and  went  back  towards  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  nearer 
than  was  confiftent  with  civilized  life.  Flis  followers,  obferving  the 
high  degree  of  reputation  for  wifdom  and  fortitude,  which  the 
flriCtnefs  of  his  manners  had  procured  him,  determined  to  follow  his 
fteps,  and  carried  his  peculiarities  to  a ridiculous  and  abfurd  extreme. 
At  firfl,  a Cynic  philofopher,  being  nothing  more  than  a fevere  public 
monitor, 

Virtutis  verse  cuftos,  rigidufque  fatelles  * 

commanded  attention  and  refpeCt;  but  when  the  freedom  of  cenfure 
degenerated  into  feurrility,  whilft  the  vulgar  admired  the  boldnefs  of 

* Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  361.  Arr.  Epiii.  1.  iii.  p.  301. 

'*  Hor.  Ep  I.  I.  17. 

* The  ftern  defender  of  pure  virtue’s  caufe. 
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thefe  philofophers,  the  more  judicious  v/ondered  at  their  impudence; 
and  the  whole  order  gradually  fell  into  difsfteem  and  conte  npt. 

Thefe  circumftances  v/ill  account  for  the  difgraceful  tales  which 
have  been  fo  induftrioudy  propagated  concerning  this  led:.  The 
fmgularity  of  the  early  Cynics,  and  many  grofs  violations  of  decorum, 
which,  at  a later  period,  rendered  the  feet  not  only  ridiculous  but 
infamous,  furniHied  occafion  to  thofe,  who  did  not  carefully  diC 
tinguilh  between  the  firft  defign  of  this  inftitution  and  its  fubfequent 
abufes,  to  declaim  againft  the  Cynical  philofophy,  as  nothing  better 
than  a compound  of  vulgarity,  fpleen,  and  malignity.  An  impartial 
enquirer  v/ill,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  hiftory  of  philofophy,  be 
particularly  cautious  in  giving  credit  to  AthiBneus,  Lucian,  and  other 
writers,  who,  to  difplay  their  own  wit,  or  to  bring  philofophy  inta 
diferedit,  have,  on  every  occafion,  eagerly  caught  hold  ol  Lories  difre- 
putable  to  philofophers,  without  taking  the  pains,  and  perhaps  with- 
out wilhing,  to  diLinguilh  truth  from  falfehood. 

The  fum  of  the  moral  dodrine  of  AntiLhenes  and  the  Cynic  fed 
is  this"*:  Virtue  alone  is  a fufficient  foundation  for  a happy  life. 
Virtue  confiLs,  not  in  a vain  oLentation  of  learning,  or  an  idle  dif- 
play of  words,  but  in  a Leady  courfe  of  right  condud.  VVifdom  and 
virtue  are  the  fame.  A wife  man  will  always  be  contented  with  his 
condition,  and  will  live  rather  according  to  the  precepts  of  virtue, 
than  according  to  the  laws  or  cuLoms  of  his  country.  Wifdom  is  a 
fecure  and  impregnable  fortrefs ; virtue,  armour  which  cannot  be 
taken  away.  Whatever  is  honourable  is  good;  whatever  is  difgrace- 
ful is  evil.  Virtue  is  the  only  bond  of  friendihip.  It  is  better  to 
aLociate  with  a few  good  men  againL  a vicious  multitude,  than  to 
join  the  vicious,  however  numerous,  againL  the  good.  The  love  of 
pleafure  is  a temporary  madnefs. 

The  following  maxims  and  apothegms  are  alfo  aferibed  to 
AntiLhenes 

As  ruL  confumes  iron,  fo  doth  envy  confume  the  heart  of 
man.  That  Late  is  haLening  to  ruin,  in  which  no  difference  is 


^ Laert.  1.  v.  § it,  t 2. 
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made  between  good  and  bad  men.  The  harmony  of  brethren  is 
a ftronger  defence  than  a wall  of  brafs.  A wife  man  converfes 
with  the  wicked,  as  a phyfician  with  the  lick,  not  to  catch  the  dif- 
eafe,  but  to  cure  it.  A philofopher  gains  at  leall  one  thing  from 
his  manner  of  life,  a power  of  converfmg  with  himfelf.  The 
moft  necelfary  part  of  learning  is,  to  unlearn  our  errors.  The 
man  who  is  afraid  of  another,  whatever  he  may  think  of  him- 
felf, is  a Have.  Antifthenes,  being  told  that  a bad  man  had  been 
prailing  him,  faid.  What  foolifh  thing  have  I been  doing? 

Diogenes%  another  celebrated  Cynic,  was  born,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  ninety-firft  Olympiad,  at  Sinope,  a city  of  Pontus.  His  father, 
who  was  a banker,  was  convifled  of  debaling  the  public  coin,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  country.  This  circumllance  gave  the  fon 
an  opportunity  of  vifiting  Athens,  where  he  foon  found  in  An- 
tidhenes  a preceptor  of  a difpofition  limilar  to  his  own.  When 
Diogenes  offered  himfelf  as  a pupil  of  Antifthenes,  that  philofo- 
pher, having  been  mortified  by  negledl,  was  in  a peevifli  hu- 
mour, and  refufed  to  receive  him.  Diogenes  Hill  perfifling  to 
importune  him  for  admiiiion,  Antifthenes  lifted  up  his  Half  to 
drive  him  away;  upon  which  Diogenes  faid,  “Beat  me  as  you 
pleafe ; I will  be  ‘your  fcholar\”  Antifthenes,  overcome  by 
his  perfeverance,  received  him,  and  afterwards  made  him  his 
intimate  companion  and  friend.  Diogenes  perfedlly  adopted  the 
principles  and  characfter  of  his  mader.  Renouncing  every  other 
objedt  of  ambition,  he  determined  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  his 
contempt  of  riches  and  honours,  and  by  his  indignation  againft 
luxury.  He  wore  a coarfe  cloak;  carried  a wallet  and  a ftalf; 
made  the  porticos,  and  other  public  places,  his  habitation ; and 
depended  upon  cafual  contributions  for  his  daily  bread.  A friend, 
whom  he  had  delired  to  procure  him  a cell,  not  executing  his 
order  fo  foon  as  he  exped:ed,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a tub% 
or  large  open  velTel,  in  the  Metroum.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  this  was  only  a temporary  expreflion  of  indignation  and  con- 

“ Lacrt.  1.  vi.  §20,  &c.  Suidas.  ALlian.  1.  x.  c.  Ii6. 
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tempt,  and  that  he  did  not  make  a tub  the  fettled  place  of  his 
refidence.  This  famous  tub  is  indeed  celebrated  by  JuvenaT: 

Doha  nudi 

Non  ardent  Cynici.  Si  fregeris  altera  fiet 

Cras  domus,  aut  eadem  plumbo  commiffa  manebit  \ 

It  is  alfo  ridiculed  by  Lucian',  and  mentioned  by  Seneca'':’  but 
no  notice  is  taken  of  fo  fmgular  a circumftance  by  other  antient 
writers  who  have  mentioned  this  philofopher ; not  even  by  Epic- 
tetus, who  difcoLirfes  at  large  concerning  Diogenes,  and  relates 
many  particulars  refpedting  his  manner  of  life.  It  may  therefore 
be  queftioned,  whether  this  whole  ftory  is  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  numerous  tales,  which  have  been  invented  to  expofe 
the  fed;  of  the  Cynics  to  ridicule. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  Diogenes  pradifed  the  moil 
hardy  felf-controul,  and  the  molt  rigid  abftinenCe expofing  him- 
felf  to  the  utmoft  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  living  upon  the 
fimpleft  diet,  cafually  fupplied  by  the  hand  of  charity.  That  he 
might  accomplifh  the  end  for  which  this  fed  was  inflituted,  the 
corredion  of  luxurious  and  profligate  manners,  he  reprehended 
the  Athenians,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  higher  ranks,  with  great 
freedom  and  fternnefs.  His  reproofs,  though  exceedingly  pungent, 
difcovered  fo  much  ingenuity,  that  they  commanded  the  admira- 
tion even  of  thofe  againfl;  whom  they  were  immediately  direded. 
He  inculcated  a hardy  patience  of  labour  and  pain,  frugality,  tem- 
perance, and  an  entire  contempt  of  pleafure.  His  rigid  difcipline, 
whilfl  it  gained  him  refped  and  admiration  from  fome,  brought 
upon  him  contempt  and  indignity  from  others.  He  appeared, 
however,  alike  indifferent  to  both,  and  at  all  times  preferved  an 
entire  command  of  himfelf. 

* Sat.  xiv.  V.  308. 

**  Safe  in  his  tub,  the  naked  Cynic  lives 
Fearlefs  of  fire  ; break  up  his  houfe  ; next  day 
Brings  him  a new  one,  or  repairs  the  old, 

' De  Scrib.  Ilifi-.  Ep.  90.  * EpiJf.  ap.  Arr,  1.  iii.  Dill'.  24. 
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It  is  faid,  that  Diogenes,  in  his  old  age  (it  does  not  appear 
from  what  motive)  failed  to  the  idand  of  ilsgina^.  Upon  his 
paffage  he  was  taken  by  a company  of  pirates,  who  carried  him 
into  Crete,  and  there  expofed  him  to  fale  in  the  public  mar- 
ket. When  the  auclioneer  afleed  him,  what  he  could  do,  he  faid, 
“ I can  govern  men,  therefore  fell  me  to  one  who  wants  a mader.” 
Xeniades,  a wealthy  Corinthian,  happening  at  that  inftant  to  pafs 
by,  was  ftruck  with  the  fmgularity  of  his  reply,  and  purchafed  him. 
When  he  was  delivered  to  his  mafter,  he  faid,  I fhall  be  more 
ufeful  to  you  as  your  phyfcian,  than  as  your  Have.”  On  their 
arrival  at  Corinth,  Xeniades  remarking  the  fingular  charadler  and 
genius  of  his  new  Have,  gave  him  his  liberty,  and,  at  length,  com- 
mitted to  him  the  education  of  his  children,  and  the  direction 
of  his  domeftic  concerns.  Diogenes  executed  his  truft  with  fo  much 
'judgment  and  fidelity,  that  Xeniades  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  gods  had 
fent  a good  genius  to  his  houfe.  He  trained  up  his  pupils  in 
the  difcipline  of  the  Cynic  left,  and  took  more  pains  to  give 
them  habits  of  felf-command  than  to  inflrudt  them  in  the  ele- 
ments of  fcience.  He  did  not  however  negledl  to  teach  them 
leffons  of  moral  wifdom  '’;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  chiefly  made 
ufe  of  fententious  maxims,  written  in  verfe  by  himfelf  and 
others,  which  he  required  them  to  commit  to  memory.  Die 
allowed  them  the  moderate  ufe  of  athletic  exercifes  and  hunt- 
ing. The  young  men  were  fo  well  pleafed  with  their  preceptor, 
that  they  afterwards  treated  him  with  great  refpeft,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  the  attention  of  their  parents. 

During  this  period  of  his  life,  Diogenes  frequently  attended 
the  aflemblies  of  the  people  at  the  Craneum,  a place  of  exer- 
cife  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  at  the  Iflhmian  games.  Here 
he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a public  cenfor,  and,  after  his 
ufual  manner,  feverely  lafhed  the  follies  of  the  times,  and  in- 
culcated rigid  leffons  of  fobriety  and  virtue.  It  was  at  one  of 
thefe  affemblies,  that  the  celebrated  conference  between  Aiexan- 
.der  the  Great  and  this  philofopher  is  faid  to  have  happened.  The 


“ Laert. 
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flory,  as  it  has  been  related  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch*  is  this: 
Alexander,  at  this  general  alTembly,  received  the  congratulations 
of  all  ranks,  on  being  appointed,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
to  command  the  general  army  of  the  Grecians  on  their  intend- 
ed expedition  againft  the  Perfians.  The  young  prince,  who  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  Diogenes,  expreffed  his 
furprize,  that  whilft  other  philofophers  were  ready  on  this 
occafion  to  pay  him  refped:,  Diogenes,  who  relided  at  Corinth, 
was  abfent.  Curious  to  fee  a philofopher,  who  had  given  fo 
fignal  a proof  of  the  haughty  independence  of  his  fpirit,  Alex- 
ander vifited  the  Craneum,  where  he  found  the  Cynic  fitting  in 
his  tub  in  the  fun.  In  the  midft  of  a numerous  crowd  of  at- 
tendants, the  king  came  up  to  him,  and  faid,  “ I am  Alexander 
the  Great.”  The  philofopher,  without  at  all  relaxing  the  tone  of 
his  furly  humour,  immediately  replied,  “ And  I am  Diogenes  the 
Cynic.”  Alexander  then  requefted,  that  he  would  inform  him,  if 
there  were  any  fervice  that  he  could  render  him.  “ Yes,”  fays  he, 
**  not  to  ftand  between  me  and  the  fun.”  Struck  with  aftoniflimcnt 
at  the  magnanimity  of  this  reply,  Alexander  faid  to  his  friends, 
who  were  ridiculing  the  whimfical  fingularity  of  the  Cynic,  “ If  I 
were  not  Alexander,  I would  be  Diogenes.”  The  flory  is  too  good 
to  be  omitted  ^ but  there  are  feveral  circumftances,  which  in 
fome  degree  diminifli  its  credibility.  It  fuppofes  Diogenes  to 
live  in  his  tub  in  the  Cranium  of  Corinth  ; whereas  it  appears, 
from  the  preceding  narrative,  that  at  Corinth  he  lived  in  the 
houfe  of  Xeniades,  and  that,  if  he  ever  dwelt  in  a tub,  he  left 
it  behind  him  at  Athens.  Alexander  was  at  this  time  fcarcely 
twenty  years  old,  and  could  not  call  himfelf  Alexander  the  Great, 
for  he  did  not  receive  this  title  till  his  Perfian  and  Indian  ex- 
pedition, after  which  he  never  returned  into  Greece ; yet  the 
whole  tranfadtion  fuppofes  him  elated  with  the  pride  of  con- 
quefl.  Thus  much  however  may  be  conceived  to  be  probable ; 
that  Diogenes,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hundred  and  eleventh 

“ Vit.  Alex.  t.  Iv.  p.  455,  et  de  Fort.  Alex.  p.  352.  Dion.  Orat.  8.  p.  131. 
Sencc.  de  Benef.  1.  v.  c.  4,  Air,  Exped,  Al.  1.  vii.  c.  1.  Dill'.  Epidl.  1.  iii.  c.  22. 
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Olympiad,  when  Alexander  held  the  general  aflembly  of  the  Greeks, 
was  upwards  of  feventy  years  old,  might  frequently  appear  in 
the  public  walks  of  Corinth,  and  that  Alexander  might  have 
the  curiolity  to  fee  a man  celebrated  for  his  fmgularity,  and  might 
for  this  purpofe  vilit  him  in  his  ufual  public  llation.  It  is  not 
unlikely  too,  that  the  furly  Cynic,  to  lliew  his  contempt  for 
kings,  might  treat  him  with  fome  kind  of  rudenefs,  fimilar  to 
that  which  is  related  above. 

Some  writers  aiTert,  that  after  the  death  of  Antifthenes,  Dio- 
genes paffed  his  fummers  in  Corinth,  and  his  winters  in  Athens. 
But  there  feems  to  be  no  better  foundation  for  this  ftory,  than 
for  the  whole  detail  of  fmall  anecdotes  and  jefts  which  have 
been  afcribed  to  him.  As  to  thefe  they  are  entirely  contrary  to 
the  general  fcope  of  his  philofophy,  and  to  that  authority  and 
refped:  which  he  enjoyed  with  the  wife  men  of  his  age;  and  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  afcribed  to  that  ftrong  propenfity  to  the  fa- 
bulous, which  has  fo  often  difgraced  the  memoirs  of  celebrated 
men  with  idle  and  filly  tales.  If  we  can  pay  any  credit  to  the 
representation  of  the  antients  % Diogenes  was  a philofopher  of  a 
penetrating  genius,  not  unacquainted  with  learning,  and  deeply 
read  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  He  moreover  polfelfed  a 
firm  and  lofty  mind,  Superior  to  the  injuries  of  fortune,  hardy 
in  Suffering,  and  incapable  of  fear.  Contented  wdth  a little, 
and  poffeffmg  within  himfelf  treafures  Sufficient  for  his  own 
happinefs,  he  defpifed  the  luxuries  of  the  age.  From  an  ear- 
neft  defire  to  corredl  and  improve  the  public  manners,  he  cen- 
fured  reigning  follies  and  vices  with  a Heady  confidence  which 
Sometimes  degenerated  into  Severity.  He  Spared  neither  the 
rich  nor  the  powerful;  and  even  ventured  to  ridicule  the  re- 
ligious fuperffitions  of  the  age.  This  freedom  gave  great  of- 
fence to  multitudes,  who  could  not  endure  fuch  harffi  and  re- 
proachful ledtures  from  the  mouth  of  a mendicant  philofopher. 
The  confequence  was,  that  he  Suffered  much  obloquy,  and  was 
made  the  fubjed  of  ludicrous  and  difgraceful  calumny.  It 

* Arrian.  Epic,  1.  iii,  DiiT.  21.  Laert. 
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is  wholly  incredible,  that  a man,  who  is  univerfally  celebrated 
for  his  fobriety  and  contempt  of  pleafure,  and  who,  for  his  vehe- 
ment indignation  againft  vice,  and  his  bold  attempts  to  reform 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  been  reprefented  by  fome  of 
the  moft  eminent  philofophers  ® as  one  endued  with  divine  wifdom, 
Ihould  have  been  capable  of  committing  the  grolTefb  indecencies’*. 
The  tale  of  his  having  obtained  thofe  favours  from  Lais,  the  cele- 
brated courtezan,  without  reward,  which  Ariflippus  purchafed  at 
a great  price,  is  wholly  inconfiftent  with  chronology;  for  Lais 
was  feven  years  old  when  £he  was  brought  a captive  by  Nicias 
from  Sicily  to  Corinth,  in  the  ninety-firft  Olympiad,  and  Dio- 
genes came  to  live  there,  as  we  have  feen,  about  the  hundred  and 
tenth  Olympiad;  Lais  muft  therefore  have  been  fourfcore  years 
old,  and  Diogenes  feventy,  when  this  famous  amour  commenced, 
not  to  mention  feveral  infuperable  difficulties  in  the  hiftory  of 
Lais',  nor  to  urge,  that  for  thefe  ftories  we  are  chiefly  indebt- 
ed to  Athjeneus,  a writer  who  feems  to  have  ranfacked  every 
corner  of  antiquity,  and  of  his  own  invention  too,  for  tales  to 
the  difcredit  of  philofophy. 

But  though  we  can,  without  difficulty,  abfolve  Diogenes  from 
the  accufation  of  grofs  impudence,  we  cannot  fo  eaflly  acquit 
him  of  the  charge  of  philofophical  pride  k There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  he  valued  himfelf  too  highly  upon  a Angular  rugged- 
nefs  of  manners,  which,  though  fome  might  admire,  few  would 
be  inclined  to  imitate.  It  was  owing  to  this  haughty  temper, 
that  he  treated  other  philofophers,  and  even  magiftrates  and  princes, 
with  contempt,  and  that  he  reprehended  vice,  wherever  he  found 
it,  with  bitternefs,  and  even  fcurrility.  That  neglecft  of  civility 
and  decorum  which  this  humour  produced,  is  certainly  not  to 
be  juftified.  Wifdom  did  not  require  Diogenes  to  take  the  cloak 
and  wallet  of  a mendicant. 

Various  accounts  are  given>  concerning  the  manner  and  time 

\ 

* Epicl.  1.  c.  Max.  Tyr.  1.  c.  Le  Vayer  de  Virt.  Gent.  t.  v.  p.  134. 

’’  Laert.  Pint,  de  Rep.  Stoic,  t.  iii.  p.  23.  Athaen.  1.  iv.  p.  158.  I.  xiiiAp.  58S. 

' Bayle,  Lais.  **  iElian,  1.  iii.  c.  29. 
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of  his  death.  It  feems  moft  probable  that  he  died  at  Corinth, 
of  mere  decay,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  hundred 
and  fourteenth  Olympiad  His  friends  contended  for  the  ho- 
nour of  defraying  the  expences  of  his  funeral;  but  the  maglftrates 
of  Athens  fettled  the  difpute,  by  ordering  him  an  honourable  in- 
terment at  the  public  expence.  A column  of  Parian  marble, 
terminated  by  the  figure  of  a dog,  was  raifed  over  his  tomb;  and 
his  friends  eredted  many  brazen  ftatues  from  refpedl  to  his  memory. 

Diogenes  left  behind  him  no  fyftem  of  philofophy.  After  the 
example  of  his  mailer,  he  was  more  attentive  to  pradical,  than 
theoretical  wifdom.  The  chief  heads  of  his  moral  dodrine  may  be 
thus  briefly  dated’’: 

Virtue  of  mind,  as  well  as  flrength  of  body,  is  chiefly  to  be  ac- 
quired by  exercife  and  habit.  Nothing  can  be  accomplifhed  without 
labour,  and  every  thing  may  be  accomplifhed  with  it.  Even  the 
contempt  of  pleafure  may,  by  the  force  of  habit,  become  plea- 
fant.  All  things  belong  to  v/ife  men,  to  whom  the  gods  are 
friends.  The  ranks  of  fociety  originate  from  the  vices  and  follies 
of  mankind,  and  are  therefore  to  be  defpifed.  Laws  are  neceflary  in 
a civilized  flate;  but  the  happiefl  condition  of  human  life  is  that 
which  approaches  the  neared  to  a date  of  nature,  in  which  all 
are  equal,  and  virtue  is  the  only  ground  of  didindion.  The  end  of 
philofbphy  is,  to  fubdue  the  paflions,  and  prepare  men  for  every 
condition  of  life. 

From  the  numerous  maxims  and  apothegms  which  have  been 
afcribed  to  Diogenes  we  fhall  feled  the  following;  without  daying  to 
enquire,  what  right  he  has  to  the  credit  of  them'’: 

Diogenes,  treading  upon  Plato’s  robe,  faid,  I trample  under  foot 
the  pride  ofPlato.”  “Yes,”  faid  Plato,**  with  greater  pride  ofyourown.” 
Being  afked  in  what  part  of  Greece  he  had  feen  good  men,  he 
anfwered,  **  No  where;  at  Sparta  I have  feen  good  boys”.  To  a friend 
who  advifedhim,  in  his  old  age,  to  indulge  himfelf,  he  faid,  **  Would 
you  have  me  quit  the  race,  when  I have  almod  reached  the  goal?” 
Obferving  a boy  drink  water  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  took 

* Laert.  **  Laert.  * Laert.  Stob.  Plut. 
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his  cup  out  of  his  wallet,  and  threw  it  away,  faying,  that  he 
would  carry  no  fuperfluities  about  him.  Plato  having  defined  man 
to  be  a two-legged  animal  without  wings,  Diogenes  plucked  ofF 
the  feathers  from  a cock,  and  turned  him  into  the  academy, 
crying  out,  “ See  Plato’s  man.”  In  reply  to  one  who  alked  him,  at 
what  time  he  ought  to  dine  j he  faid,  “ If  you  are  a rich  man,  when 
you  will;  if  you  are  poor,  when  you  can.”  “ How  happy,  “ faid  one, 
“ is  Callifthenes,  in  living  with  Alexander !”  “ No,”  faidDiogenes,  “he 
is  not  happy;  for  he  mufi;  dine  and  fup  when  Alexander  pleafes.” 
Plato,  difcourfing  concerning  ideas,  fpoke  of  the  abfiradt  idea  of  a 
table  and  a cup  [r^aTre^oTrjTa,,  x.vaQoT'yiTfz) ; Diogenes  faid,  “ I fee  the 
table  and  the  cup,  but  not  the  idea  of  the  table  and  the  cup.”  Plato 
replied,  “ No  wonder,  for  you  have  eyes  but  no  intellect.”  His  anfwer 
to  an  invitation  from  Craterus  to  come  and  live  with  him  was,  “ I 
had  rather  lick  fait  at  Athens,  than  fit  down  to  the  richeft  feafi:  with 
Craterus.”  Being  aiked  what  countryman  he  was,  he  anfwered,  “ A 
citizen  of  the  world.”  To  one  that  reviled  him  he  laid,  “ No  one  will 
believe  you,  when  you  fpeak  ill  of  me,  any  more  than  they  would  me, 
if  I were  to  fpeak  well  of  you.”  Hearing  one  of  his  friends  lament, 
that  he  Ihould  not  die  in  his  own  country,  he  faid,  “ Be  not  uneafy  ; 
from  every  place  there  is  a palfage  to  the  regions  below.”  “ Would 
you  be  revenged  upon  your  enemy,”  faid  Diogenes,  “ be  virtuous, 
that  he  may  have  nothing  to  fay  againfi:  you.” 

Onesicritus  of  Aigina®,  who  afterwards  accompanied  Alex- 
ander in  his  Afiatic  expedition,  was  an  admirer  of  the  doctrine  and 
difcipline  of  the  Cynic  fedl,  and  a follower  of  Diogenes.  Moni- 
Mus a Syracufian,  who  was  in  the  fervice  of  a Corinthian  banker, 
feigning  himfelf  mad,  left  his  mailer,  that  he  might  aifiime  the  cha- 
racter of  a Cynic.  His  wifdom  and  hardy  virtue  were  celebrated  by 
Menander  '.  His  doClrine  was.  To  uTroXijipdev  rv(pov  eivai  orai/'',  “ All 
the  opinions  of  men  are  unfubilantial,  and  fleeting,  as  a vapour  :”  a 
fentiment  which  Sextus  Empiricus  preiTes  into  the  fervice  of  Scepti- 

“ Laert.  1.  vi.  § 76.  Arrian.  1.  c.  p.  149.  *•  Laert. 

* Grot,  in  not.  ad  Excerp.  ex  Tragic,  p.  727. 

**  Antonin,  de  fe  ipfo,  1.  ii,  § 15.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  1.  vii.  § 87,  53. 
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cifmj  but  it  was  probably  borrowed  from  Democritus,  or  fome  other 
of  the  Eleatic  fchool  j and  only  denotes,  that  material  things,  which 
are  the  objedls  of  opinion,  are  too  variable  and  mutable  to  be  the 
ground  of  certain  knowledge ; a dodlrine  admitted  by  Plato,  Pytha- 
goras, and  moft  other  antient  philofophers.  Monimus  is  alfo  cele- 
brated for  the  fuccefsful  application  of  ridicule  to  the  reprehenfion  of 
vice,  according  to  the  maxim  of  Horace  % 

• " - Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  ac  melius  magnas  plerumque  fecat  res 

After  Diogenes,  the  moft  diftinguidied  profeflbr  of  the  Cynic 
philofophy  was  Crates,  a Theban  % who  flouridied  about  the 
hundred  and  thirteenth  Olympiad.  He  was  of  honourable  de- 
fcent,  and  inherited  a large  eflate  : but,  when  he  devoted  himfelf  to 
philofophy,  that  he  might  be  free  from  the  dominion  of  thofe  paf- 
fions  which  are  foftered  by  wealth,  he  diftributed  his  whole  property 
among  the  poorer  citizens.  Leaving  his  native  city,  where  he  had 
been  a difciple  of  Bryfo,  an  Achsean  philofopher  who  has  been  reck- 
oned among  the  Cynics  he  went  to  Athens,  and  there  became  a 
zealous  difciple  of  Diogenes ; adopting,  in  the  utmoft  extreme,  the 
fmgularities  of  his  mafter In  his  natural  temper,  hov/ever,  he  was 
not,  like  Diogenes,  morofe  and  gloomy,  but  cheerful  and  facetious. 
His  mirthful  humour  gained  him  many  friends,  and  procured  him 
accefs  to  the  houfes  of  the  moft  wealthy  Athenians.  He  acquired  fo 
much  confidence  among  the  citizens  at  large,  that  he  was  freely  ad- 
mitted into  their  domeftic  circles,  and  frequently  became  an  arbiter 
of  difputes  and  quarrels  among  relations.  His  influence  in  private 
families  is  faid  to  have  had  a great  effedt  in  corredting  the  luxuries 
and  vices,  which  were  at  that  time  prevalent  in  Athens  k 

“ Sat.  i.  X.  14. 

’’  Oft  will  the  edge  of  ridicule  fucceed 

To  cut  the  knot,  where  graver  reaPning  fails. 

= Laert.  1.  vi.  § 85.  Suidas.  Plut.  de  Vit.  Aer.  al.  t.  ii.  p.  437. 

^ Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  361. 

® Laert,  Apul.  Apol.  p.  202.  Florid,  p.  355* 

^ Laert.  Plut.  deTranq.  An,  t,  ii.  p.  252.  Sympof,  2,  tom.iii.  p.  150.  Apul.  ib. 
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The  wife  of  Crates,  Hipparchia%  mufl  be  mentioned  in  the 
lift  of  Cynic  philofophers.  She  was  rich,  of  a good  family,  and  had 
many  fuitors.  She  entertained,  neverthelefs,  fo  violent  a paflion  for 
this  philofopher,  that  fhe  was  deaf  to  every  other  propofal,  and 
threatened  her  parents  that,  if  fhe  were  not  permitted  to  marry 
Crates,  fhe  would  put  an  end  to  her  life.  Crates,  at  the  requefl  of 
her  parents,  reprefented  to  Hipparchia  every  circumftance  in  his 
condition  and  manner  of  living,  which  might  induce  her  to  change 
her  mind.  Still  fhe  perfifted  in  her  refolution,  and  not  only  be- 
came the  v/ife  of  Crates,  but  adopted  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Cynic  profefiion.  Difgraceful  tales  have  been  induflrioufly  circu- 
lated concerning  Crates  and  his  wife ; but  fince  they  do  not  appear 
in  any  writings  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  and  are  neither 
mentioned  by  Epidletus,  who  wrote  an  apology  for  the  Cynic  philo- 
fophy,  nor  by  Lucian  or  Athjeneus,  who  were  fo  induftrious  in  ac- 
cumulating calumnies  againft  philofophers,  they  mufl  unqueflion- 
ably  be  fet  down  among  the  malicious  fictions  of  later  writers,  who 
were  defirous  to  bring  the  Cynic  and  Stoic  fe<fts  into  diferedit.  Had 
either  Diogenes  or  Crates  been  the  beafts  which  fome  have  repre- 
fented them,  it  is  wholly  incredible  that  Zeno  and  the  Stoics  would 
have  treated  their  memory  with  fo  much  refpeft 

Metrocles  % the  brother  of  Hipparchia,  was  alfo  a difciple  of 
Crates.  He  had  formerly  been  a follower  of  Theophraftus  and  of  Xe- 
nocrates ; but  when  he  commenced  Cynic,  he  committed  their 
works  to  the  flames,  as  the  ufelefs  dreams  of  idle  fpeculation.  In 
his  old  age  he  became  fo  diffatisfied  with  the  world,  that  he  flrangled 
himfelf.  Menippus  of  Sinope,  another  Cynic,  was  the  author  of 
many  fatirical  pieces,  and  is  introduced  by  Lucian  into  feveral  of  his 
dialogues  In  Menedemus,  of  Lampfacus  % the  fpiritof  the  Cy- 
nic fedl  degenerated  into  downright  madnefs.  Drefled  in  a black 

* Laert.  1.  vi.  c.  g6.  Apul.  1.  c. 

Laert.  Sext.  Emp,  Pyrr.  Hyp.  l.i.  c.  14.  l.iii,  c.  24.  Apul.  1,  c.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  1.  iv.  Laftant.  1.  iii.  c.  15.  Stob.  Serm.  143.  p.  662. 

' Laert.  1.  vi.  § 94.  Stob.  S.  237.  p.  778. 

* Laert.  1.  v.  § 99.  Luc.  Char.  & Men,  ® Laert.  I.  vi.  § 102. 
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cloak,  with  an  Arcadian  cap  upon  his  head,  on  which  were  drawn 
the  figures  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  with  tragic  bufkins 
on  his  legs,  with  a long  beard,  and  with  an  afhen  ftafl:'  in  his  hand, 
he  went  about  like  a maniac,  faying,  that  he  was  a fpirit,  returned 
from  the  infernal  regions  to  admonhh  the  world  *.  He  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon 

® Suidas  in  t.  ill.  p.  589.  Athaen.  1.  p.  15.  1.  iv.  p.  162. 

* Vidend.  Potter  Arch.  Gr.  1.  i.  c.  9.  Jonf.  1.  i.  c.  8.  et  Diff.  Perip.  r.  Voff. 
de  Sedl.  c.  17.  § 3.  g.  Auguft.  Civ.  Dei.  1.  xiv.  c.  20.  Stollii  DiiT.  de  Antiftheiie 
Cyn.  Hift.  Phil.  Mor.  p.  77,  83,  97.  Ferrarius  de  Re  Veftiaria,  p.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  ig. 
Juliani  Orat.  de  Cynicis.  Lipf.  Manud  1.  i.  DilT.  13.  Horn.  Hift.  Ph.  p.  209. 
Heuman.  Difl*.  de  Doliari  hab.  Paecil.  torn.  i.  1.  iv.  Reiman.  Hift.  Ath.  c.  26. 
Cudworth,  c.  iv.  § 22.  La  Vayer  de  Virt.  Gent.  r.  v.  Op.  p.  134.  Fontenelle 
Dial,  des  Morts,  p.  175.  Menzius  de  Faftu  Phil.  Lipf.  1712.  Macrob.  Somn,  Scip. 
i.  !.  c.  12.  Bayle. 
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OF  THE  STOIC  SECT. 


SECT.  I. 


OF  ZENO  AND  HIS.  PHILOSOPHY. 

FI  E Stoic  fe6l  was  a branch  from  the  Cynic,  and,  as  far  as  re- 


i fpedted  morals,  differed  from  it  in  words  more  than  in  reality. 
Its  founder,  whilft  he  avoided  the  offenfive  Angularities  of  the  Cy- 
nics, retained  the  fpirit  of  their  moral  dodtrine  : at  the  fame  time, 
from  a diligent  comparifon  of  the  tenets  of  other  mafters,  he  framed 
a new  fyftem  of  fpeculative  philofophy.  This  fedt  rofe  to  great  dif- 
tindtion  among  the  Grecians,  and  gave  birth  to  many  illufcrious  phi- 
lofophers,  whofe  names  and  dodfrines  have  been  tranfmitted  with 
great  refpedl  to  the  prefent  times.  This  part  of  the  hiftory  of  phi- 
lofophy will,  therefore,  require  a diligent  and  minute  difcuAion. 

ZENO%  the  father  of  the  Stoic  fedl,  was  a native  of  Cittius,  a 
maritime  town  of  Cyprus.  This  place  having  been  originally 
peopled  by  a colony  of  Phenicians,  Zeno  is  fometimes  called  a 
Phenician”.  His  father  Vv^as  by  profefllon  a merchant,  but  difcover- 
ing  in  the  youth  a ftrong  propenfity  towards  learning,  he  early  de- 
voted him  to  philofophy.  In  his  mercantile  capacity  he  had  fre- 
quent occafion  to  vifit  Athens,  where  he  purchafed  for  his  fon  fe- 

^ Laert.  I.  vii,  Suidas.  **  Cic,  de  Fin.  1.  iv^.  Tufc.  Q.n  1.  V.  c.  12. 
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veral  of  the  writings  of  the  moft  eminent  Socratic  philofophers. 
Thefe  he  read  with  great  avidity ; and  when  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  determined  to  take  a voyage  to  a city,  which  was  fa 
celebrated  both  as  a mart  of  trade  and  of  fcience.  Whether  this 
voyage  was  in  part  mercantile,  or  wholly  undertaken  for  the  fake  of 
converling  with  thofe  philofophers,  whofe  writings  Zeno  had  long 
admired,  is  uncertain.  If  it  be  true,  as  fome  writers  relate,  that  he 
brought  with  him  a valuable  cargo  of  Phenician  purple,  which  was 
lofi:  by  fhipwreck  upon  the  coaft  of  Piraeus,  this  circumftance  will 
account  for  the  facility  with  which  he  at  firfl  attached  himfelf  to  a 
fed:,  whofe  leading  principle  was  the  contempt  of  riches.  Upon 
his  firft  arrival  in  Athens,  going  accidentally  into  the  Ihop  of.  a 
bookfeller,  he  took  up  a volume  of  the  Commentaries  of  Xenophon, 
and  after  reading  a few  paffages,  was  fo  much  delighted  with  the 
work,  and  formed  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  author,  that  he  a&ed  the 
bookfeller,  where  he  might  meet  with  fuch  men.  Crates,  the  Cynic 
philofopher,  happening  at  that  inftant  to  be  paffing  by,  the  book- 
feller pointed  to  him,  and  faid,  **  Follow  that  man.”  Zeno  foon  found 
an  opportunity  of  attending  upon  the  inftrudions  of  Crates,  and  was 
fo  well  pleafed  with  his  dodrine,  that  he  became  one  of  his  difci- 
ples  k But  though  he  highly  admired  the  general  principles  and 
fpirit  of  the  Cynic  fchool,  he  could  not  eafily  reconcile  himfelf  to 
their  peculiar  manners.  Befides,  his  inquifitive  turn  of  mind  would 
not  allow  him  to  adopt  that  indifference  to  every  fcientific  enquiry, 
which  was  one  of  the  charaderiftic  diftindions  of  the  fed.  He 
therefore  attended  upon  other  mailers,  who  profeffed  to  inflrud 
their  difciples  in  the  nature  and  caufes  of  things.  When  Crates, 
difpleafed  at  his  following  other  philofophers,  attempted  to  drag 
him  by  force  out  of  the  fchool  of  Stilpo,  Zeno  faid  to  him,  **  You  may 
feize  my  body,  but  Stilpo  has  laid  hold  of  my  mind.”  After  continu- 
ing to  attend  upon  the  ledures  of  Stilpo  feveral  years,  he  paffed  over 
to  other  Schools,  particularly  thofe  of  Xenocrates  and  Diodorus  Cro- 
nus. By  the  latter  he  was  inflruded  in  dialedics.  He  was  fo  much- 

“ Laert.  Senec.  de  Tranq.  Anim.  c.  14.  Plut.  de  Cap.  cx  hoft.  util.  tom.  ii= 
p.  200. 
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delighted  with  this  branch  of  ftudy,  that  he  prefented  to  his  mafter 
a large  pecuniary  gratuity,  in  return  for  his  free  communication 
of  fome  of  his  ingenious  fubtleties.  At  laft,  after  attending  almoft 
every  other  mafter,  he  offered  himfelf  as  a difciple  of  Polemo.  This 
philofopher  appears  to  have  been  aware,  that  Zeno’s  intention,  in 
thus  removing  from  one  fchool  to  another,  was  to  colled:  materials, 
from  various  quarters,  for  a new  fyftem  of  his  own  ; for,  when  he 
came  into  Polemo’s  fchool,  he  faid  to  him,  “ I am  no  flranger, 
Zeno,  to  your  Phenician  arts;  I perceive  that  your  defign  is,  to 
creep  flily  into  my  garden,  and  ileal  away  my  fruit 

Polemo  was  not  miilaken  in  his  opinion.  Having  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  tenets  of  others,  Zeno  determined  to  become  the 
founder  of  a new  fed.  The  place  which  he  made  choice  of  for 
his  fchool  was  called  the  Poecile,  or  Painted  Porch ; a public  portico 
fo  called,  from  the  pidures  of  Polygnotus,  and  other  eminent 
painters,  with  which  it  was  adorned.  This  portico,  which  was 
the  moil  famous  in  Athens,  was  called  'Lrou,  The  Porch.  It  was 
from  this  circumilance,  that  the  followers  of  Zeno  were  called 
Stoics  ^ 

Zeno  excelled  in  that  kind  of  fubtle  reafoning,  which  was  at  this 
time  popular.  At  the  fame  time,  he  taught  a ilrid  fyilem  of  mo- 
ral dodrine,  and  exhibited  a pleafing  pidure  of  moral  difcipline 
in  his  own  life.  It  is  »not  therefore  at  all  furprifing,  that  he 
obtained  the  applaufe  and  affedion  of  numerous  followers,  and 
even  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  great.  Antigonus  Gonates,  king 
of  Macedon,  whilil  he  was  refident  at  Athens,  attended  his 
ledures,  and,  upon  his  return,  earneilly  invited  him  to  his 
court.  He  poifeifed  fo  large  a iliare  of  eileem  among  the  Athenians, 
that,  on  account  of  his  approved  integrity,  they  depofited  the  keys 
of  their  citadel  in  his  hands.  They  alfo  honoured  him  with  a golden 
crown,  and  a flatue  of  brafs.  Among  his  countrymen,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cyprus,  and  with  the  Sidonians,  from  whom  his  family  was 
derived,  he  was  likewife  highly  efleemed 

® Laert.  § 35.  Suidas. 

^ Plin.  Hift.  N.  ].  XXXV.  c.  9,  Paudin.  1.  i.  p.  13.  27.  78.  Suidas  v.  Pulygnotus, 

' Laert.  1.  vii.  § 6,  7. 
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In  his  perfon,  Zeno  was  tali  and  flender ; his  afpe61;  was  fevere, 
and  his  brow  contracted.  His  conftitution  was  feeble;  but  he  pre- 
ferved  his  health  by  great  abftemioufnefs.  The  fupplies  of  his  table 
confifted  of  figs,  bread,  and  honey®;  nothwithflanding  which,  he 
v/as  frequently  honoured  with  the  company  of  great  men.  It  was  a 
lingular  proof  of  his  moderation,  mixed  indeed  with  that  high  fpirit 
of  independence  which  afterwards  diftinguifhed  his  feCl,  that  when 
Democharis,  fon  of  Laches,  offered  to  procure  him  fome  gratuity 
from  Antigoniis,  he  was  fo  offended,  that  from  that  time  he  declin- 
ed all  intercourfe  with  him.  In  public  company,  to  avoid  every  ap- 
pearance of  an  affuming  temper,  he  commonly  took  the  loweft 
place.  Indeed,  fo  great  was  his  modefly,  that  he  feldom  chofe  to 
mingle  with  a crowd,  or  wifhed  for  the  company  of  more  than  two 
or  three  friends  at  once.  He  paid  more  attention  to  neatnefs  and 
decorum  in  external  appearance,  than  the  Cynic  philofophers.  In 
his  drefs  indeed  he  was  plain,  and  in  all  his  expences  frugal ; but 
this  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  avarice,  but  a contempt  of  external  mag- 
nificence. He  fhowed  as  much  refpecl  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich ; 
and  converfed  freely  with  perfons  of  the  meaneft  occupations.  He 
had  only  one  fervant,  or,  according  to  Seneca,  none 

Although  Zeno’s  fobriety  and  continence  were  even  proverbial,  he 
was  not  without  enemies.  Among  his  contemporaries,  feveral  phi- 
iofophers  of  great  ability  and  eloquence  employed  their  talents 
againfc  him.  Arcefilaus  and  Carneades,  the  founders  of  the  Middle 
and  Nev/  Academy,  were  his  profeffed  opponents.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  life  % he  found  another  powerful  adverfary  in 
Epicurus,  whofe  temper  and  dodtrines  were  alike  inimical  to  the 
fevere  gravity  and  philofophical  pride  of  the  Stoic  feci.  Hence 
mutual  invedlives  paffed  between  the  Stoics  and  other  fedls,  to 
which  little  credit  is  due.  At  leaft,  it  may  be  fairly  prefumed,  that 
Zeno,  whofe  perfonal  charadler  was  fo  exemplary,  never  counte- 
nanced grofs  immorality  in  his  doctrine. 

* Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  ii.  p.  413.  Conf.  Laer't.  § 25. 

‘ Laert.  Sen.  Confol.  c.  12.  ' Suidas.  A.  Cell.  1.  xvii.  c.  21. 
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Zeno  lived  to  the  extreme  age  of  ninety-eight  % and  at  lafl,  in 
confequence  of  an  accident,  voluntarily  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
As  he  was  walking  out  of  his  fchool  he  fell  down,  and  in  the  fall 
broke  one  of  his  fingers ; upon  which,  he  was  fo  affedted  with  a 
confcioufnefs  of  infirmity,  that,  flriking  the  earth,  he  faid,  “Why 
am  I thus  importuned  ? I obey  thy  fummons  f ' and  immediately  went 
home,  and  ftrangled  himfelf.  He  died  in  the  firfi:  year  of  ths 
hundred  and  tv/enty-ninth  Olympiad ^ The  Athenians,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  Antigonus,  eredted  a monument  to  his  memory  in  the  Cera- 
micum  h 

From  the  particulars  which  have  been  related  concerning  Zeno,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  what  kind  of  in^ence  his  circum- 
fiances  and  charadler  mufl  have  had  upon  his  philofophical  'fyflem. 
If  his  dodtrines  be  diligently  compared  with  the  hiflory  of  his  life,  it 
will  appear,  that  having  attended  upon  many  eminent  preceptors,  and 
been  intimately  converfant  with  their  opinions,  he  compiled,  out 
of  their  various  tenets,  an  heterogeneous  fyflem,  on  the  credit  of 
which  he  affumed  to  himfelf  the  title  of  the  founder  of  a new  fedl. 
When  he  refolved,  for  the  fake  of  eflablifhing  a fchool,  to  defert  the 
philofophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  in  which  he  had  been  perfedlly 
inflrudled  by  Xenocrates  and  Polemo,  it  became  necellary,  either  to 
invent  opinions  entirely  new,  or  to  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  old 
fyllems  by  the  introdudlion  of  new  terms  and  definitions.  Of  thefc 
two  undertakings  Zeno  prudently  made  choice  of  the  eafier.  Cicero 
fays,  concerning  Zeno  that  he  had  little  reafon  for  deferting  his 
maflers,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  and  that  he  was 
not  fo  much  an  inventor  of  new  opinions,  as  of  new  terms.  The 
thorny  logomachies  of  Zeno  and  his  followers  are  thus  ridiculed 
by  a comic  poet  quoted  by  Athenasus'' : 

AiCisirciT  w ErooiKB^  £|U7ro^ot 

“ Laert.  Luc.  Longer,  t.  ii.  p.  821.  B.  C.  264. 

® Laert.  ''  De  Fin.  1.  iii.  Tufc.  Q;  1.  v.  ® L.xiii. 

*'  Ye  fages  of  the  Porch,  loquacious  tribe, 

Traders  in  trifles,  arbiters  of  words, 

And  cenfors  ! hear  ! 


That 
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That  this  was  the  real  character  of  the  Porch  will  fully  appear,  from  an 
attentive  perufal  of  the  clear  and  accurate  comparifon.,  which  Cicero 
has  drawn  between  the  dodtrines  of  the  Old  Academy  and  thofe  of 
the  Stoics,  in  his  Academic  Queftions.  The  dialedtic  arts  which 
Zeno  learned  in  the  fchool  of  Diodorus  Chronus,  he  did  not  fail 
to  apply  to  the  fupport  of  his  own  fyftem,  and  to  communicate 
to  his  followers.  As  to  the  moral  dodtrine  of  the  Cynic  fedl,  to 
which  Zeno  ftridlly  adhered  to  the  laid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
transferred  it,  almoid  without  alloy,  into  his  own  fchool. 

Et  qui  nec  Cynicos,  nec  Stoica  dogmata  legit 
A Cynicis  tunica  diftantia® 

In  morals,  the  principal  difference  between  the  Cynics  and  the  Stoics 
was,  that  the  former  difdained  the  cultivation  of  nature,  the  latter 
affedted  to  rife  above  it.  On  the  fubjedt  of  phyfics,  Zeno  received 
his  dodlrine  from  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitus,  through  the  channel 
of  the  Platonic  fchool  ’’j  as  will  fully  appear  from  a careful  compari- 
fon of  their  refpedlive  fyftems. 

The  Stoic  philofophy,  being  in  this  manner  of  heterogeneous 
origin,  it  neceifarily  partook  of  the  feveral  fyftems  of  which  it 
was  compofed.  The  idle  quibbles,  jejune  reafonings,  and  impofing 
fophifms,  which  fo  juftly  expofed  the  fchools  of  the  dialedtic 
philofophers  to  ridicule,  found  their  way  into  the  Porch,  where 
much  time  was  wafted,  and  much  ingenuity  thrown  away,  upon 
queftions  of  no  importance.  Cicero  cenfures  the  Stoics'"  for  en- 
couraging in  their  fchools  a barren  kind  of  difputation,  and  em- 
ploying themfelves  in  determining  trifling  queftions,  in  which  the 
difputants  can  have  no  intereft,  and  which,  at  the  clofe,  leave  them 
neither  wifer  nor  better.  And  that  this  cenfure  is  not,  as  fome 
modern  advocates  for  Stoicifm  have  maintained,  a mere  calumny, 
but  grounded  upon  fadl,  fufficiently  appears  from  what  is  faid  by 

® Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  v.  i2i. 

* Not  fetch’d  from  Cynic  or  from  Stoic  fchools; 

In  habit  different,  but  alike  in  rules.  Owen. 

**  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  iii.  c.  14.  * De  Fin.  l.iii.  c,  i,  1.  iv.  c.  3. 
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the  antients,  particularly  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  concerning  the  logic 
of  the  Stoics.  Seneca,  who  was  himfelf  a Stoic,  candidly  acknow- 
ledges this\ 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  furprifing  that  philofophers,  who 
affedted  fo  much  gravity  and  wifdom,  fhould  condefcend  to  fuch 
trifling  occupations.  But  it  muft  be  confldered,  that,  at  this  time,  a 
fondnefs  for  fubtle  difputations  fo  generally  prevailed  in  Greece,  that 
excellence  in  the  arts  of  reafoning  and  fophiflry  was  a fure  path  to 
fame.  The  Stoics,  with  whom  vanity  was  unqueflionably  a ruling 
pafflon,  were  ambitious  of  this  kind  of  reputation.  Hence  it 
was,  that  they  engaged  with  fo  much  vehemence  in  verbal  contefts, 
and  that  they  largely  contributed  towards  the  confuflon,  inftead  of 
the  improvement,  of  fcience,  by  fubftituting  vague  and  ill  defined 
terms  in  the  room  of  accurate  conceptions.  The  moral  part  of  the 
Stoical  philofophy,  in  like  manner,  partook  of  the  defedts  of  its 
origin..  It  may  be  as  juftly  objedfed  againft  the  Stoics  as  the 
Cynics,  that  they  affumed  an  artificial  feverity  of  manners,  and 
a tone  of  virtue  above  the  condition  of  man.  Their  dodlrine  of 
moral  wifdom  was  an  oflientatious  difplay  of  words,  in  which  little  re- 
gard was  paid  to  nature  and  reafon.  It  profefled  to  raife  human 
nature  to  a degree  of  perfedlion  before  unknown ; but  its  real  effedl; 
was,  merely  to  amufe  the  ear,  and  captivate  the  fanc}^,  with  fictions 
which  can  never  be  realifed.  Laftly,  the  phyfical  and  tlicoretical 
fyftem  of  the  Stoics,  like  thofe  from  which  it  had  been  borrowed, 
had,  in  its  principles,  a ftrong  bias  towards  enthuliafm.  If,  as  we 
have  before  fliewn,  the  dodlrine  of  Plato,  which  derives  the  hunmn 
mind  from  the  foul  of  the  world,  has  this  tendency;  much  more 
mufl;  this  be  the  cafe  with  the  Stoical  dodtrine,  which  fuppofes,  as 
we  fhall  afterwards  fee,  that  all  human  fouls  have  immediately  pro- 
ceeded from,  and  will  at  laft  return  into,  the  divine  nature. 

The  extravagancies  and  abfurdities  of  the  Stoical  philofophy  may 
alfo  be  in  fome  meafure  afcribed  to  the  vehement  contefts  which 
fiibfifted  between  Zeno  and  the  Academics  on  the  one  hand,  andi 
between  him  and  Epicurus  on  the  other.  For,  not  only  did  thefe, 

difputc.3- 


* Ep.  48.  82,  1 13. 
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difputes  give  rife  to  many  of  the  dogmas  .of  Stoicifm,  but  led  Zeno 
and  his  foliov/ers,  in  the  warmth  of  controverfy,  to  drive  their 
arguments  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  and  to  exprefs  themfeives  with 
much  greater  confidence,  than  they  would  probably  other  wife  have 
done.  This  is  perhaps  the  true  reafon  why  fo  many  extravagant 
notions  are  afcribed  to  the  Stoics,  particularly  upon  the  fubjedt  of 
morals.  Whilfc  Epicurus  taught  his  followers  to  feek  happinefs  in 
tranquillity,  or  a freedom  from  labour  and  pain,  Zeno  imagined 
his  vhfe  man,  not  only  li'ee  from  all  fenfe  of  pleafure,  but  void 
of  ail  paffions  and  emotions,  and  capable  of  being  happy  in  the 
midd  of  torture.  That  he  might  avoid  the  torpid  indolence  of 
the  Epicureans,  he  had  recourfe  to  a moral  inflitution,  which  bore 
indeed  the  lofty  front  of  wifdom,  but  which  was  elevated  far  above 
the  condition  and  powers  of  human  nature. 

The  natural  difpohtion  of  Zeno,  and  his  manner  of  life,  had, 
moreover,  no  inconfiderable  influence  in  fixing  the  peculiar  character 
of  his  phiiofophy.  By  nature  fevere  and  morofe,  and  confliitutionally 
inclined  to  referve  and  melancholy,  he  early  cherilhed  this  habit 
by  fubmitting  to  the  auftere  and  rigid  difcipline  of  the  Cynics.  Thofe 
qualities,  which  he  conceived  to  be  meritorious  in  himfelf,  and  which 
he  found  to  conciliate  the  admiration  of  mankind,  he  naturally 
transferred  to  his  imaginary  charadter  of  a wife  or  perfedl  man. 
His  followers,  ambitious  of  acquiring  reputation  in  the  fame  way, 
put  on  an  appearance  of  gravity  and  dignity,  which  they  were  more 
careful  to  fupport  by  external  fhow,  than  by  the  real  pradtice  of 
fubiime  or  ufeful  virtues.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  more  emi- 
nent Stoics  themfeives  faw  reafon  to  complain  of  the  inconfifliency  of 
many  of  their  own  fedt,  who  were  philofophers  in  words,  rather 
than  in  adtions;  and  that  their  adverfaries  found  fo  much  room  for 
fatirical  ridicule  and  invedtive  againfl;  Stoical  pride  and  hypocrifyh 
Nor  is  it  furprifing,  that  this  fliould  have  happened.  For  a 
fyftem  of  phiiofophy,  which  attempts  to  raife  men  above  their  nature, 
muft  commonly  produce,  either  wretched  fanatics,  or  artful  hypo- 

® Arr.  Epic.  DilT.  1.  iv.  c.  9.  1.  iii.  c.  23.  A.  Gell.  1.  vii.  c.  19.  Juv.  Sat.  ii. 
Herat,  Serm.  1.  ii.  Sat.  2.  Lucian  in  Hermotim.  t,  ii.  p,  28  7. 
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crites.  It’  is  no  proof  of  the  perfedtion,  which  fome  have  been 
willing  to  afcribe  to  the  Stoic  philofophy%  that  there  v/ere  among 
its  profeffors  many  perfons  highly  diftinguifhed  by  genuine  wifdom 
and  virtue.  For  their  uncommon  merit  was  rather  the  effedt  of 
a happy  temperament,  or  of  fortunate  circumflances,  in  concur- 
rence with  thofe  moral  principles  which  are  common  to  all  man- 
kind, than,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Stoical  fyftem,  which,  as  we 
Ihall  prefently  fee,  were  not  adapted  to  cherilli  the  genuine  fenti- 
ments  either  of  virtue  or  piety. 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  concerning  the  dodlrine  of 
the  Stoics,  beiides  a careful  attention  to  the  particulars  already 
enumerated,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  guard  with  the  utmoft  caution 
againft  two  errors,  into  which  feveral  writers,  who  have  bellowed 
unlimited  praife  upon  the  Stoical  philofophy,  have  fallen. 

Great  care  lliould  be  taken,  in  the  firll  place,  not  to  judge  of  the 
dodlrine  of  the  Stoics  from  words  and  fentiments,  detached  from  the 
general  fyllem,  but  to  conflder  them  as  they  Hand  related  to  the 
whole  .train  of  premifes  and  conclufions.  For  want  of  this  caution, 
many  moderns,  dazzled  by  the  fplendid  exprellions  which  they  have 
met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  Stoics  concerning  God,  the  foul, 
and  other  fubjedls,  have  imagined  that  they  have  difeovered  an 
invaluable  treafure:  whereas,  if  they  had  taken  the  pains  to  re- 
flore  thefe  brilliants  to  their  proper  places  in  the  general  mafs, 
it  would  foon  have  appeared,  that  a great  part  of  their  value 
was  .imaginary.  They  who  would  not  afcribe  to  the  Stoics 
tenets  which  they  never  held,  and  affix  to  their  language  a modern 
meaning  which  they  never  conceived,  mull  diligently  examine 
their  whole  fyftem,  and  explain  detached  paffages  in  fuch  a fenl'e, 
as  lhall  be  moft  confiftent  with  their  general  docilrine,  and  their 
fundamental  principles. 

The  fecond  caution  is,  not  to  confound  the  genuine  doTrines 
of  Zeno,  and  other  antient  fathers  of  this  fecfl,  with  the  glolles, 
or  improvements,  of  the  later  Stoics.  Any  one  who  attentively 

* Lipfii  Manud.  ad  Phil.  Stoic.  Gataker  in  Antoniii.' 
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examines  the  writings  of  the  philofophers  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  Chriftian  doftrine,  will  perceive  that  the  Stoics,  in  order 
to  fupport  the  credit  of  their  fyftem,  artfully  accommodated  their 
language,  and  even  their  tenets  as  far  as  they  were  able,  to  the 
Chriftian  model.  Out  of  the  many  proofs  of  this  change,  which 
might  be  adduced,  we  fhall  feledt  one,  which  is  the  more  worthy 
of  notice,  as  it  has  occaiioned  many  difputes  among  the  learned. 
The  dodtrine  we  mean  is  that  concernins:  Fate.  This  dodtrine, 
according  to  Zeno  and  Chryiippus  (who  herein  meant  to  combat 
Epicurus’s  dodtrine  of  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms)  implies 
an  eternal  and  immutable  feries  of  caufes  and  effedls,  within  which 
all  events  are  included,  and  to  which  the  Deity  himfelf  is  fubjedt : 
whereas,  the  later  Stoics,  changing  the  term  Fate,  into  The  Provi- 
dence of  God,  difcourfed  with  great  plaulibility  on  this  fubjedl,  but 
ftill  in  reality  retained  the  antient  dodtrine  of  univerfal  fate.  From 
this  example,  a judgment  may  be  formed  concerning  the  neceflity  of 
uling  fome  caution,  in  appealing  to  the  writings  of  Seneca,  Anto- 
ninus, and  Epidtetus,  as  authorities,  in  determining  what  were  the 
original  dodlrines  of  the  Stoic  philofophers. 

If  the  remains  of  the  Stoic  philofophy,  preferved  by  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  Laertius,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Simplicius,  and  Stobsus,  be 
diligently  and  cautioufly  compared  with  the  writings  of  Seneca,  An- 
toninus, and  Epidtetus,  the  following  will  perhaps  appear  to  be  a 
faithful  reprefen tation  of  the  leading  tenets  of  this  celebrated  fedl, 
under  the  diftindt  heads  of  Philofophy  in  general.  Logic,  Phyfics, 
Metaphyfics,  and  Morals. 

Concerning  Philosophy  in  general,  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Stoics  was  % that  wifdom  confifts  in  the  knowledge  of  things  divine 
and  human ; that  philofophy  is  fuch  an  exercife  of  the  mind  as  pro- 
duces wifdom;  that  in  this  exercife  conlifts  the  nature  of  virtue; 
and  confequently,  that  virtue  is  a term  of  extenlive  meaning,  com- 
prehending the  right  employment  of  the  mind  in  reafoning,  in  the 
Eudy  of  nature,  and  in  morals.  The  wifdom  of  the  Stoics  is  either 
progreffive,  through  feveral  ftages ; or  perfedt,  when  every  weaknefs 

* Plut.  de  Plac.  Phil.  1,  i.  c,  i,  t.  ii.  p.  3.  Sen,  Ep.  89. 
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is  fubdued,  and  every  error  corre<fted,  v/ithout  the  poflibility  of  a 
relapfe  into  folly,  or  vice,  or  of  being  again  enllaved  by  any  paffion, 
or  afflidled  by  any  calamity  h With  Socrates  and  the  Cynics,  Zeno 
reprefented  virtue  as  the  only  true  wifdoni;  but  being  difpofed  to 
extend  the  purfuits  of  his  wife  man  into  the  regions  of  fiDeculation 
and  fcience,  he  gave,  after  his  ufual  manner,  a new  iignification  to 
an  old  term,  and  comprehended  the  exercife  of  the  underflanding  in  the 
fearch  of  truth,  as  well  as  the  government  of  the  appetites  and  paf- 
fions,  under  the  general  term.  Virtue  ^ The  propriety  of  this  ex- 
teniive  definition  of  virtue,  and  the  great  importance  of  the  united 
exercife  of  the  intellectual  and  aCtive  powers  of  the  mind,  are  thus 
beautifully  afferted  by  the  philofophical  emperor h “ Let  eveiy 
one  endeavour  fo  to  think  and  aCt,  that  his  contemplative  and  aCtive 
faculties  may  at  the  fame  time  be  going  on  towards  perfection.  His 
clear  conceptions,  and  certain  knowledge,  will  then  produce  within 
him  an  entire  confidence  in  himfelf,  unperceived  perhaps  by  others, 
though  not  affeCtedly  concealed,  which  will  give  a limplicity  and 
dignity  to  his  character  j for  he  will  at  all  times  be  able  to  judge, 
concerning  the  feveral  objeCts  which  come  before  him,  what  is  their 
real  nature,  what  place  they  hold  in  the  univerfe,  how  long  they 
are  by  nature  fitted  to  lafl,  of  what  materials  they  are  compofed,  by 
whom  they  may  be  poffeffed,  and  who  is  able  to  beftow  them,  or 
take  them  away.” 

The  fum  of  the  definitions  and  rules  given  by  the  Stoics  concern- 
ing Logic  is  this : 

Logic  is  either  rhetorical  or  dialectic.  Rhetorical  logic  is  tlie  art  of 
reafoninganddifcourfmgon  thofe  fubjeCls  which  require  a diftufe  kind 
of  declamation.  Dialectic,  is  the  art  of  clofe  argumentation  in  the  form 
of  difputation  or  dialogue.  The  former  refembles  an  open,  the 
latter  a clofed  hand.  Rhetoric  is  of  three  kinds,  deliberative,  judi- 
cial, and  demonftrative.  The  dialectic  art  is  the  inflrument  of  know- 
ledge, as  it  enables  a man  to  diftinguifli  truth  from  error,  and  cer- 

» Sen.  Ep.  71.  72.  75. 

**  P\ut.  Sen.  1.  c.  Laeit.  1.  vii.  § 40.  Sext.  Emp,  adv.  Math.  Lvii.  § 17. 

' Antonin.  1.  x.  § 9. 
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tainty  from  bare  probability.  This  art  confiders  things  as  exprefled 
by  words,  and  words  themfelves  . 

External  things  are  perceived  by  a certain  impreffion  made 
either  upon  fome  parts  of  the  brain,  or  upon  the  percipient  faculty, 
which  may  be  called  an  image,  (pavTacU,  lince  it  is  impreffed  upon  the 
mind,  like  the  image  of  a feal  upon  wax’’.  This  image  is  commonly 
accompanied  with  a belief  of  the  reality  of  the  thing  perceived;  but 
not  neceffarily,  lince  it  does  not  accompany  every  image,  but  thofe 
only  v/hich  are  not  attended  with  any  evidence  of  deception.  Where 
only  the  image  is  perceived  by  itfelf,  the  thing  is  apprehenfible; 
v/here  it  is  acknowledged  and  approved  as  the  image  of  fome  real  thing, 
the  impreffion  is  called  Apprehenlion,  Kc^dxri^ig,  becaufe  the  objedt 
is  apprehended  by  the  mind,  as  a body  is  grafped  by  the  hand. 
Such  apprehenfion,  if  it  will  bear  the  examination  of  reafon,  is 
Knowledge  ; if  it  is  not  examined,  it  is  mere  Opinion  ; if  it  will  not 
bear  this  examination,  it  is  Mifapprehenfion.  The  fenfes,  corredted 
by  reafon,  give  a faithful  report ; not  by  affording  a perfedt  appre- 
henlion of  the  entire  nature  of  things,  but  by  leaving  no  room  to 
doubt  of  their  reality.  Nature  has  furnilhed  us  with  thefe  appre- 
henhons,  as  the  elements  of  knowledge,  whence  further  conceptions 
are  raifed  in  the  mind,  and  a way  is  opened  for  the  inveffigations  of 
reafon  k 

Some  images  are  Senlible,  or  received  immediately  through  the 
fenfes,  others  Rational,  which  are  perceived  only  in  the  mind.  Thefe 
latter  are  called  notions  or  ideas.  Some  images  are  Probable, 

to  which  the  mind  affents  without  helitation ; others  Improbable, 
to  which  it  does  not  readily  affent ; and  others  Doubtful,  where  it  is 
not  entirely  perceived,  whether  they  are  true  or  falfe.  , True  images 
are  thofe  which  arife  from  things  really  exifting,.  and  agree  with 
them.  Falfe  images,  or  phantafms,  are  immediately  derived  from 

^ Sen.  Ep.  48.  Lucian.  Hcrm.  t.  ii.  p.  390.  Laert.  1.  vli.  § 42.  47.  Sext.  Emp. 
adv.  Math.  I.  ii.  § 6,7.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  De  Orat.  c.  32.  Quintil.  I.  ii, 
c.  20. 

Laert.  1.  vii.  § 45.  Cic.  Acad.  (T  1.  i.  c.  11.  Boethius  de  Confol.  1.  v.  Met.  3. 

Laert.  §45—52.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  1.  vii.  §29.  163.228.  Cic.  Ac. 

].  ii.  c.  6.  1.  iv.  c.  47. 
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no  real  objedt.  Images  are  apprehended  by  Immediate  Perception, 
through  jhe  fenfes,  as  when  we  fee  a man ; Confequentially,  by  like- 
nefs,  as  when  from  a portrait  we  apprehend  the  original ; by  Com- 
pofition,  as  when,  by  compounding  a horfe  and  man,  we  acquire  the 
image  of  a Centaur ; by  Augmentation,  as  in  the  image  of  a Cy- 
clops or  by  Diminution,  as  in  that  of  a pigmy*. 

Judgment  is  employed  either  in  determining  concerning  particu- 
lar things,  or  concerning  general  propoftions.  In  judging  of  things, 
we  make  ufe  of  fome  one  of  our  fenfes,  as  a common  criterion  or 
meafure  of  apprehenfon,  by  which  we  judge  whether  a thing  is,  or 
is  not;  or  whether,  or  not,  it  exifts  with  certain  properties ; or  we 
apply  to  the  thing,  concerning  which  a judgment  is  to  be  formed, 
fome  artifical  meafure,  as  a balance,  a rule,  &c. ; or  we  call  in  other 
peculiar  meafures  to  determine  things  not  perceptible  by  the  fenfes. 
In  judging  of  general  propofitions,  we.  make  ufe  of  our  pre-concep- 
tions, or  univerfal  principles,  as  criteria  or  meafures  of  judgment'’. 

The  firfl  impreffions  from  the  fenfes  produce  in  the  mind  an  in- 
voluntary emotion;  but  a wife  man  afterwards  deliberately  examines 
them,  that  he  may  know,  v^hether  the  image  be  true  or  falfe,  and  af- 
fents  to  or  rejedls  them,  as  the  evidence  which  ofters  itfelf  to  hie 
underftanding  appears  fufficient  or  infufficient.  This  allent  or  ap- 
probation [(rvM)coijciQi<reig)  Vv^ill  indeed  be  as  necelfarily  given,  or  with- 
held, according  to  the  ultimate  hate  of  the  proofs  which  are  adduced, 
as  the  fcale  of  a balance  will  fink  or  rife,  according  to  the  weights 
which  are  placed  upon  them;  but  while  the  vulgar  give  immediate 
credit  to  the  reports  of  the  fenfes,  wife  men  fufpend  their  afient, 
till  they  have  deliberately  examined  the  nature  of  things,  and  care- 
fully eftimated  the  weiglit  of  evidence  ^ 

The  mind  of  man  is  originally  like  a blank  leaf,  wholly  without 
charadlers,  but  capable  of  receiving  any.  The  impreffions  which  are 
made  upon  it,  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  remain  in  the  memory,  after 
, the  objedls  which  occafioned  them  are  removed ; a fucceffioj),  (T 

® Laert.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  1.  ii.  Plut.  Plac.  1.  ir.  c.  12. 

^ Cic.  Acad.  Q.  1.  i.  Laert.  Sext.  Einp.  adv.  Log. . 

® Cic.  Ac.  Q;_  1.  iv.  A.  GelliuSj  1,  xi.x,  c.i. 
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thefe  continued  impreffions,  made  by  fimilar  objefts,  produces  ex- 
perience; and  hence  arifes  permanent  notions,  opinions,  and  know- 
ledge. Even  univerfai  principles,  are  originally  formed,  by 

experience,  from  fenfible  images.  All  men  agree  in  their  common 
notions  or  pre-conceptions ; difputes  only  arife  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  thefe  to  particular  cafes 

Thefe  three  things  are  mutually  related ; the  expreffion,  the  no- 
tion or  image  in  the  mind  which  is  exprelfed,  and  the  external  ob- 
jedl.  Under  the  head  of  exprefiion,  dialectics  confider  vocal  found, 
as  exprelfed  by  letters;  the  feveral  parts  of  Ipeech;  the  etymology, 
analogy,  or  anomaly  of  fyntax  ; the  lignification  of  words,  and  other 
properties  of  language.  The  notion  or  image  exprelfed  is  the 
(potvTdG-iccy  phantafy,  already  explained 

Dialectics  conlider  things  as  capable  of  being  clalfed  under fpecies 
and  genera.  The  molt  comprehenlive  genus  is  that  which  includes 
all  beings  both  real  and  imaginary.  Things  are  fubdivided  into  four 
kinds:  i.  Subltance.  2.  Qualities,  which  are  the  differences  of 
fubllances,  not  taken  individually,  but  collected  into  one  notion  in 
the  mind.  3.  Modes,  refpeCting  quantity,  place,  time,  &c.  4.  Re- 
lations, as  thole  of  father  and  fon,  right  and  left.  Things  conlidered 
with  refpeCt  to  fpeech  are  faid  to  be  Ksktcx,  capable  of  being  exprelfed  in 
words.  This  character  includes  what  is  imaginary,  as  well  as  what 
is  real.  All  notions  reliding  in  the  mind,  ready  for  expreffion, 
come  under  this  defcription  % 

Predicates  are  thofe  things  which  are  predicated,  or  declared, 
concerning  another.  When  thefe  are  connected  with  the  perfon,  or 
thing,  to  whom  the  predicate  is  applied  in  a direCt  alfertion,  the 
fentence  is  called  an  axiom.  An  axiom  may  be  either  limple  or 
compound  ; limple,  which  does  not  confift  of  feveral  different  axioms, 
or  of  one  axiom  twice  taken ; compound,  conlilting  of  one  axiom 
diverlified,  or  of  more  than  one.  In  compound  axioms,  that  which 
immediately  follov/s  the  conjunction  ifyjince.  See.  is  called  the  ante- 

• Plut.  Plac.  1.  iv.  c.  IT,  12.  Arrian,  1.  i.  DilT.  22.  Cic.  Ac.  Q.  1.  i.  c.  ir. 

* Sext.  Emp.  adv„  Log.  Laert. 

' Laert.  1.  vii.  § 60—3,  Sext.  Emp.  ib.  Simpllc,  in  Categ. 
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cedent,  the  reft  the  confequent.  Complex  axioms  are  of  various 
kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  conjundlion  which  conneifts 
them,  whence  they  are  connective,  conjunctive,  disjunctive,  cafual, 
comparative,  &c.  Axioms  admit  of  various  other  characters,  as  pof- 
lible,  probable,  neceffary,  paradoxical,  contrary.  An  argument  {Xoyog) 
commonly  confifts  of  a general  truth  admitted  (xijy.y.a) ; a particular 
cafe  fuppofed  (Tr^ocrXvjiJt-fMx) ; and  a conclufion  (67r<cpc^a).  For  ex- 
ample : If  it  be  day  it  is  light  j but  it  is  day ; therefore  it  is  light. 
An  argument  admits  of  more  variety  in  its  form  than  a lyllogifm. 
It  may  confift  of  one  complex  propofition,  as.  Thou  liveft,  therefore 
thou  breatheft ; or,  the  conclulion  may  be  fuch,  as  neceflarily  to  fol- 
low from  the  premifes,  though  there  be  not  a major  and  minor.  For 
example  j The  firft  is  equal  to  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  is  equal  to 
the  third,  therefore  the  firft  is  equal  to  the  third.  This  argument, 
though  conclufive,  is  not  fyllogiftical,  for  want  of  this  univerfal 
propofition,  things  which  are  equal  to  the  fame  thing  are  equal  to 
one  another  h 

Befides  thefe,  and  other  technical  modes  of  arguing,  the  Stoics 
amufed  themfelves  with  quibbles,  and  fallacies,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  which  we  have  before  noticed  in  the  Megaric  School;  but 
of  this  ridiculous  method  of  trifling  one  example’’  fhall  fuftice. 
Protagoras  the  Sophift  agreed  to  inftruCt  a young  man  in  eloquence, 
for  a large  fum,  one  half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  in  hand,  the  other 
half,  upon  his  firft  fuccefsful  pleading  in  the  courts.  NegleCling  to 
plead  for  a long  time  after  Protagoras  had  completely  inftruCled  him 
in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  the  Sophift  fued  him  for  the  remaining 
moiety  of  his  ftipend.  Each  pleaded  his  own  caufe.  Protagoras 
urged,  that  which  way  foever  the  caufe  was  determined  the  young 
man  muft  complete  the  payment;  for  if  the  caufe  was  determined 
agamjl  the  defendant,  the  payment  would  be  granted  him  by  judg- 
ment; i^Jor  him,  the  payment  would  be  due  according  to  agree- 
ment. The  young  man,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded,  that  if  the  caufe 
was  determined  in  hts  favour,  he  fhould  be  excufed  from  the  pay- 

® Laert.  Alex.  Aphrod.  in  Analyt,  prior.  * A.  Gell,  1,  v.  c.  10. 
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ment  by  the  decifion  of  the  court;  if  againji  him,  Protagoras,  by  his 
own  agreement,  could  have  no  demand  upon  him.  The  fubtlety  of 
thefe  pleas  perplexed  the  judges;  and,  without  coming  to  any  de- 
termination, they  difmilfed  the  court. 

Such  vagaries  of  human  ingenuity,  however  trifling  and  ridiculous 
in  themfelves,  afford  an  inflirudtive  example  of  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  excel  in  trifles,  and  of  the  mifchief  ariflng  from  philofophical 
vanity  : they  well  illuflrate  the  poet’s  dodlrine, 

— Sapientia  prima  eft 

Stultitia  caruifle 

What  can  we  fay  concerning  the  whole  bufinefs  of  dialectics,  as 
it  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  Stoics,  but  exclaim  with 
Seneca  ; “ O pueriles  ineptias  ! in  hoc,  fupercilia  fubduximus  ? 
“ in  hoc,  barbam  demiffimus  ? hoc  eft,  quod  trifles  docemus,  et 
“ pallidi'’?” 

Let  us  pafs  on  to  the  Stoical  doCtrine  concerning  nature. 

According  to  Zeno  and  his  follovv^ers  % there  exifled  from  eternity 
a dark  and  confufed  chaos,  in  v/hich  was  contained  the  firfl  prin- 
ciples of  all  future  beings.  This  chaos,  being  at  length  arranged, 
and  emerging  into  variable  forms,  became  the  world,  as  it  now  fub- 
fifts  The  world,  or  nature,  is  that  whole,  which  comprehends  all 
things,  and  of  which  all  things  are  parts  and  members.  The  uni- 
verfe,  though  one  whole,  contains  two  principles,  diflinCl  from 
elements,  one  paflive,  the  other  aClive.  The  paffive  principle 
is  pure  matter  without  qualities ; the  aClive  principle  is  reafon 
or  God.  This  is  the  fundamental  doClrine  of  the  Stoics  con- 
cerning nature.  In  order  to  underfland  clearly  wherein  it  differs 

* The  beginning  of  wifdom  is,  to  be  free  from  folly. 

^ Childifh  trifling!  Is  it  for  this  we  contrail:  our  brows,  and  let  our  beards  grow? 
Are  thefe  the  lelTons  we  teach  with  fuch  pale  and  difmal  looks  ? 

* Lacrt.  1.  V.  § 150.  Stob.  Eel.  Phyf.  c.  14.  Senec.  ConfoL  ad  Pol.  c.  20. 
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from  other  lyftems,  a brief  review  of  the  antient  dodtrines  upon 
this  fubjedt  will  be  neceffary  L 

It  appears  froni  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  that  almoft  all 
antient  philofophers  agreed  in  admitting  two  principles  in  nature, 
one  adtive  and  the  other  paffive,  but  that  they  differed  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  conceived  thefe  principles  to  fubfift.  Some  held  God 
and  Matter  to  be  two  principles,  which  are  eternally  oppolite,  not 
only  differing  in  their  effence,  but  having  no  common  principle  by 
which  they  can  be  united.  This  was  the  dodtrine  taught  by 
Anaxagoras,  and,  after  him,  by  Plato,  and  the  whole  Old  Academy. 
Thisfyflem,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  we  will  callTHEDuALisTic 
System.  Others  were  convinced,  that  nature  confifls  of  thefe  two 
principles;  but  finding  themfelves  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  with 
which  they  faw  the  Dualiflic  Syflemto  be  encumbered,  that  of  fup- 
pofing  two  independent  and  oppofite  principles,  they  fuppofed  both 
thefe  to  be  comprehended  in  one  univerfe,  and  conceived  them  to  be 
united  by  a neceffary  and  effential  bond.  To  cffedl;  this,  two  different 
hypothefes  were  propofed.  Some  thought  God  to  have  been  eter- 
nally united  to  matter  in  one  whole,  which  they  called  Chaos, 
whence  it  was  fent  forth,  and  at  a certain  time  brought  into  form,  by 
the  energy  of  the  divine  inhabiting  mind.  This  was  the  System  of 
Emanation,  commonly  embraced  by  the  antient  barbaric  philofo- 
phers, andafterwards  admitted  into  the  early  theogonies  of  the  Greeks. 
Others  attempted  to  explain  the  fubje6l  more  philofophically,  and 
to  avoid  the  abfurdity  which  they  conceived  to  attend  both  the 
former  fyftems,  afferted,  that  God,  the  rational  and  efficient  prin- 
ciple, is  as  intimately  conne(fted  with  the  univerfe,  as  the  hu- 
man mind  with  the  body,  and  is  a forming  power,  fo  originally  and 
neceffarily  inherent  in  matter,  that  it  is  to  be  conceived  as  a natural 
part  of  the  original  chaos.  This  fyflem  feems  not  only  to  have 
been  received  by  the  Ionic  philofophers,  Thales  and  Anaximander, 

* Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  ii.  Senec.  Confol.  ad  Helv.  c.  8.  Ladlaiit.  Lift.  1.  vii. 
c.  3.  Sext.  ad  Math.  1.  ix.  § 332.  Suidas  in  v.  itm.  Stobaeus  Eel.  Phyf.  c.  13.  25* 
Plut.  Plac.  Ph.  1.  ii.  c.  I.  Laert.  1.  vii.  § 143.  Senec,  Ep.  65.97.  Antonin,  1.  ii. 

§ 2.  1.  iv.  § 40.  21.  Cic,  Ac.  Qu.  1,  iv.  c.  16. 
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but  by  the  Pythagoreans,  the  followers  of  Heraclitus,  and  others. 
Zeno,  determining  to  innovate  upon  the  dodlrine  of  the  Academy, 
and  neither  chuhng  to  adopt  the  Dualiftic,  nor  the  Emanative 
Syftem,  embraced  the  third  hypothefis,  which,  though  not  originally 
his  own,  we  diall  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  the  Stoical  System. 
Unwilling  to  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  two  oppofite  principles,  both 
primary  and  independent,  and  both  abfolute  and  infinite,  or,  on  the 
other,  to  fuppofe  matter,  which  is  in  its  nature  diametrically  op- 
pofite to  that  of  God,  the  active  efficient  caufe,  to  have  been  derived 
by  emanation  from  him  j yet  finding  himfelf  wholly  unable  to  de- 
rive thefe  two  principles  from  any  common  fource  j he  confounded 
their  efience,  and  maintained  that  they  were  fo  efientially  united, 
that  their  nature  was  one  and  the  fame.  That  this  was  .the  real 
dodirine  of  the  Stoics  will  appear  from  the  fequel. 

The  Stoical  fyftem  teaches,  that  both  the  adive  and  paffive 
principles  in  nature  are  corporeal,  fince  whatever  ads  or  fuffers 
mufi;  be  fo.  The  efficient  caufe,  or  God,  is  pure  ether,  or  fire, 
inhabiting  the  exterior  furface  of  the  heavens,  where  every  thing 
which  is  divine  is  placed.  This  ethereal  fubftance,  or  divine  fire, 
comprehends  all  the  vital  principles  by  which  individual  beings  are 
neceffarily  produced,  and  contains  the  forms  of  things,  which,  from 
the  highefl  regions  of  the  univerfe,  are  diffufed  through  every  other 
part  of  nature  *. 

Seneca,  indeed,  calls  God  Incorporeal  Reafon  : but  by  this  term 
he  can  only  mean  to  diftinguifh  the  divine  ethereal  fubflance  from 
grofs  bodies ; for,  according  to  the  Stoics,  whatever  has  a fubfian- 
tial  exiftence  is  corporeal ; nothing  is  incorporeal,  except  that  infinite 
vacuum  which  furrounds  the  univerfe ; even  mind  and  voice  are 
corporeal,  and,  in  like  manner.  Deity. 

Matter,  or  the  paffive  principle,  in  the  Stoical  fyftem,  is  deftitute 
of  all  qualities,  but  ready  to  receive  any  form  j inadive,  and  without 
motion,  unlefs  moved  by  fome  external  caufe.  The  contrary  principle, 
or  the  ethereal  operative  fire,  being  adive,  and  capable  of  producing 

’ Laert.  1.  vii.  § 55.  Plut.  de  Stoic  Repugn.  Senec.  Ep.  89.  102.  Plut.  Plac. 
Phil,  1,  i.  c.  7.  Orig,  Philofophum,  c.  2J.  p.  143. 
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all  things  from  matter,  with  confummate  flcill,  according  to  the 
forms  which  it  contains,  although  in  its  nature  corporeal,  confidered 
in  oppofition  to  grofs  and  fluggilli  matter,  or  to  the  elements,  is  faid 
to  be  immaterial  and  fpiritual 

For  want  of  carefully  attending  to  the  preceding  diftindliion,  fome 
writers  have  been  fo  far  impofed  upon,  by  the  bold  innovations  of 
the  Stoics  in  the  ufe  of  terms,  as  to  infer  from  the  appellations  which 
they  fomerimes  apply  to  the  deity,  that  they  conceived  him  to  be 
ftridlly  and  properly  incorporeal.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that,  as 
they  fometimes  fpoke  of  the  foul  of  man,  a portion  of  the  divinitv, 
as  an  exceedingly  rare  and  fubtle  body,  a^cnore^ov  y.ou  XsTrrof/.e^sg'e^oy, 
and  fometimes  as  a warm  or  fiery  fpirit,  7rv£Vf/,oL  svdeoy.ov'’,  fo  they 
fpoke  of  the  deity  as  corporeal,  confidered  as  diftindl  from  the  in- 
corporeal vacuum,  or  infinite  fpace,  but  as  fpiritual,  confidered  in 
oppofition  to  grofs  and  inadlive  matter.  They  taught,  indeed,  that 
God  is  underived,  incorruptible,  and  eternal ; pofiefied  of  intelligence; 
good  and  perfedt ; the  efficient  caufe  of  all  the  peculiar  qualities  or 
forms  of  things  ; and  the  conftant  preferver  and  governor  of  the 
world  : and  they  defcribed  the  deity  under  many  noble  images,  and 
in  the  mofi:  elevated  language.  The  hymn  of  Cleanthes  % in  parti- 
cular, is  juftly  admired  for  the  grandeur  of  its  fentiments,  and  the 
fublimity  of  its  diftion.  But  if,  in  reading  thefe  defcriptions,  we 
haftily  aflbciate  with  them  modern  conceptions  of  deity,  and  negledt 
to  recur  to  the  leading  principles  of  the  fedt,  we  fliall  be  led  into 
fundamental  mifapprehenfions  of  the  true  dodlrine  of  Stoicifm.  For, 
according  to  this  fedt,  God  and  Matter  are  alike  underived  and  eter- 
nal, and  God  is  the  former  of  the  univerfe  in  no  other  fenfe,  than 
as  he  has  been  the  neceflary  efficient  caufe,  by  which  motion  and 
form  have  been  imprefied  upon  matter.  What  unworthy  notions 
the  Stoics  entertained  of  God,  fufficiently  appears  from  the  fingle 
opinion  of  his  finite  nature;  an  opinion  which  necelfarily  followed 

Laert.  1.  v,  § 147.  150.  Sen.  Ep.  65.  Stob.  Eel.  Phyf.  c.  14.  Pint.  Plac.  Phil. 

1.  i.  c.  3.  6. 

’’  PIu£.  cle  Repugn.  Stoic,  t.  iii.  p.  3.  Laert.  1.  vii.  §140. 

' Clem.  Alex,  ad  Gent.  p.  47.  Stob.  H,  Stephan.  Poet.  Phil.  p.  49.  Cudvvorth 
Int,  Syft,  c.  iv,  § 25. 
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from  the  notion,  that  he  is  only  a part  of  a fpherical,  and  therefore 
a finite  univerfe. 

On  the  dod:rine  of  divine  providence,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
points  upon  which  the  Stoics  difputed  with  the  Epicureans,  much 
is  written,  and  with  great  ftrength  and  elegance,  by  Seneca,  Epic- 
tetus, and  other  later  Stoics.  But  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  ge- 
nuine and  original  dodfrine  of  this  fedl,  from  the  difcourfes  of  writers, 
who  had  probably  improved  their  notions,  or  at  leafl  corredled  their 
language,  on  this  fubjedt,  by  viflting  the  Chriftian  fchooE.  The  only 
way  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  their  opinions  concerning  pro<- 
vidence  is,  to  compare  their  popular  language  upon  this  head  with 
their  general  fyftem,  and  explain  the  former  conliftently  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  latter.  If  this  be  fairly  done,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  agency  of  deity  is,  according  to  the  Stoics,  nothing 
more  than  the  adtive  motion  of  a celeflial  ether  or  fire,  pofTeffed  of 
intelligence,  which  at  firfl;  gave  form  to  the  fhapelefs  mafs  of  grofs 
matter,  and  being  always  effentially  united  to  the  vifible  world,  by 
the  fame  neceffary  agency,  preferves  its  order  and  harmony.  The 
Stoic  idea  of  providence  is,  not  that  of  an  infinitely  wife  and  good 
being,  wholly  independent  of  matter,  freely  diredling  and  governing 
all  things,  but  that  of  a neceffary  chain  of  caufes  and  effedts,  arifing 
from  the  adtion  of  a power,  which  is  itfelf  a part  of  the  machine 
which  it  regulates,  and  which,  equally  with  that  machine,  is  fubjedl 
to  the  immutable  law  of  neceffity.  Providence,  in  the  Stoic  creed, 
is  only  another  name  for  abfolute  neceffity,  or  fate,  to  which  God 
and  Matter,  or  the  univerfe  which  confifis  of  both,  is  immutably 
fubjedl  \ 

The  rational,  efficient,  and  adlive  principle  in  nature,  the  Stoics 
called  by  various  names ; Nature,  Fate,  Jupiter,  God.  “ What  is 
nature,”  fays  Seneca  % “ but  God ; the  divine  reafon,  inherent  in  the 
Vv^hole  univerfe,  and  in  all  its  parts  or  you  may  call  him,  if  you. 
pleafe,  the  author  of  all  things.”  And  again,  “ Whatever  appella- 

* Arrian.  Epift.  1.  i.  DllT.  12. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  Antonin.  1.  vil.  § g. 

" De  Benef.  1,  iv,  c.  7.  Qi^isefl;.  Nat,  1.  i.  c.  45.  Ladfant.  1.  ii.  § 148, 
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tions  imply  celeftial  power  and  energy,  may  be  juftly  applied  to  God  ; 
his  names  may  properly  be  as  numerous  as  his  offices.”  The  term 
Nature,  when  it  is  at  all  diftinguiffied  in  the  Stoic  fyftem  from 
God,  denotes,  not  a feparate  agent,  but  that  order  of  things  which  is 
neceffarily  produced  by  his  perpetual  agency. 

Since  the  adtive  principle  of  nature  is  comprehended  within  the 
world,  and  with  matter  makes  one  whole,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that 
God  penetrates,  pervades,  and  animates  matter,  and  the  things 
which  are  formed  from  it,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  the  Soul  of 
the  Univerfe,  In  this  manner  he  is  defcribed  by  Manilius* : 

Vivere  mundum 

Et  rationis  agi  motu,  cum  Ipiritus  unus 

Per  cundlas  habitet  partes,  atque  irriget  orbem. 

Omnia  pervolitans  corpufque  animale  figuret 

The  univerfe  is,  according  to  Zeno  and  his  followers,  ia-lcL  s^uipMo^ 
noLi  ^ fentient  and  animated  being.”  Nor  was  this  a 

new  tenet,  but,  in  fome  fort,  the  dodtrine  of  all  antiquity.  Zeno, 
however,  underftood  this  dodtrine  in  a fenfe  different  from  that  in 
which  it  was  conceived  by  many  former  philofophers.  Plato,  and 
other  advocates  of  the  Dualiftic  fyflem,  fuppofed  the  world  to  be 
endued  with  a foul,  but  conceived  this  foul  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  deity,  of  an  inferior  nature,  and  united  by  the  will  and 
power  of  God,  at  a certain  time,  to  matter,  which  till  then  had 
been  without  this  animating  principle.  Thofe  philofophers,  who 
held  the  Syftem  of  Emanation,  conceived  God  to  have  been  eternally 
the  fource  of  matter,  from  whom  it  proceeded,  and  on  whom  it  is 
infeparably  dependent  for  motion  and  animation.  But  Pythagoras, . 
Heraclitus,  and  after  thefe  Zeno,  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  is 
no  real  exiftence  which  is  not  corporeal,  conceived  nature  to  be  One 

Lib.  il. 

One  fource  of  life,  one  animating  foul, 

Dwells  in  each  part,  and  forms  and  guides  the  whole. 


^ Laert.  1*  vii.  § 139. 
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Whole,  coiififling  of  a fubtle  ether  and  grofs  matter,  the  former  the 
active,  the  latter  the  paffive  principle,  as  effentially  united  as  the 
foul  and  body  of  man : that  is,  they  fuppofed  God,  with  refpedt  to 
nature,  to  be,  not  a co-exifting  but  an  informing  principle. 

In  hne,  although  the  Deity  of  the  Stoics  is  the  efficient  and  in- 
telligent caufe  of  all  the  effects  which  are  produced  in  the  world, 
yet  his  nature  and  attributes  are  much  lefs  perfedl  than  many  ad- 
mirers of  this  fyftem  have  reprefen  ted.  Redding  primarily  in  the 
fuperior  celeflial  region,  and  being  thence  diffufed,  as  a fubtle  fire, 
through  a finite  world,  his  univerfal  prefence  falls  far  fhort  of  the 
attribute  of  immenfity,  as  it  belongs  to  the  divine  nature  \ United 
to  matter  by  the  immutable  chain  of  neceffity,  he  wants  that  freedom 
of  aftion,  wffiich  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mofl  effential  charadlers  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  original  communication,  and  the  per- 
petual prefervation  of  forms  and  qualities,  by  the  neceffary  acftion  of 
a fubtle  fire  upon  matter,  though  this  principle  be  fuppofed  to  be 
poffeffed  of  reafon  and  intelligence  as  well  as  energy,  is  certainly  an 
idea  of  deity,  which  falls  far  ffiort  of  that  pure  and  fublime  dodlrine, 
which  reprefen ts  God  as  creating  and  governing  the  world  by  vo- 
luntary agency,  and  with  wife  defign.  That  the  Deity  is,  according 
to  the  Stoic  dodtrine,  fubjedt  to  the  law  of  neceffity  no  lefs  than 
matter  and  all  fubordinate  beings,  Seneca,  and  other  writers  of  this 
fedr,  exprefsly  affert.  Both  gods  and  men  are  bound,”  fays  he, 
by  the  fame  chain  of  neceffity.  Divine  and  human  affairs  are 
alike  borne  along  in  an  irrefiflible  current ; caufe  depends  upon 
caufe  ; effedls  arife  in  a long  fucceffion ; nothing  happens  by  acci- 
dent, but  every  thing  comes  to  pafs  in  the  eflablifhed  order  of  na- 
ture h” 

Portions  of  the  ethereal  foul  of  the  world  being  diftributed  through- 
out all  the  parts  of  the  univerfe,  and  animating  all  bodies,  hence 
arife,  in  the  fyflem  of  the  Stoics,  inferior  Gods  or  Demons,  with 
which  all  nature  is  peopled.  All  thefe  divinities  they  coniddered  as 
derived  from  the  foul  of  nature,  and  as  limited  in  their  duration. 

**  Seneca  Praf.  Qu.  Nat.  A.  Gellius,  1,  vi.  c.  ir. 

Seneca  dc  Providentia,  c.  5.  Anton.  1.  iv.  § 10.  24.  34.  A*.  Cell.  1.  vi.  c.  2. 
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Chryfippus  and  Cleanthes,"  fays  Plutarch  % taught,  that  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  fea,  are  full  of  gods ; but  that 
none  of  them  are  immortal,  except  Jupiter,  to  v/hom  all  the  reft  will 
at  length  return,  and  in  whom  they  will  lofe  their  feparate  exiftence.” 
Demons  were  divided  by  the  Stoics  into  fuperior  and  inferior;  the 
fuperior,  thofe  which  inhabited  the  fun  and  flars,  which  they  con- 
lidered  as  ia-laq  animated  fubftances ; the  inferior,  human 

fouls  feparated  from  the  body,  or  heroes.  “ Illuftrious  men,”  fays 
Cicero'’,  “ whofe  fouls  furvive  and  enjoy  immortality,  are  juflly 
efteemed  to  be  gods,  fince  they  are  of  an  excellent  and  immortal 
nature.”  Befides  this,  there  feems  little  reafon  to  doubt,  that  the 
Stoics  acknowledged  the  exiftence  of  other  inferior  divinities,  por- 
tions of  the  foul  of  the  world,  and  taught  that  they  are  endued  witli 
human  paflions,  and  therefore  are  proper  objects  of  facrifice  and 
worfhiph 

As  the  Stoics  held,  that  all  the  inferior  divinities  are  portions  fe- 
parated from  the  foul  of  the  world ; fo  they  conceived,  that  a period 
would  arrive,  when  they  would  return  into  the  hrft  celeftial  fire, 
and  fuppofed  that,  at  the  fame  time,  the  whole  vifible  world  would 
be  confumed  in  one  general  conflagration*'. 

The  Stoics,  as  well  as  all  other  antient  philofophers,  were  much 
perplexed  with  the  great  queflion  concerning  the  Origin  of  Evil. 
Some  of  them  adopted  the  notion  of  the  Platonifls,  and  alcribed  it  to 
the  defective  nature  of  matter,  vs^hich  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  Great  Artificer  to  change ; afierting,  that  imperfections  appear 
in  the  world,  not  through  any  defedt  of  fleill  in  its  author,  but  be- 
caufe  matter  will  not  admit  of  the  accompliihment  of  his  defigns '. 
But  it  was  perceived  by  others,  that  this  hypothefis  was  inconfiirent 
with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Stoicifm  concerning  nature.  For 
fince,  according  to  this  fyfeem,  matter  itfelf  receives  all  its  qualities 
from  God,  if  its  defects  be  the  caufe  of  evil,  thefe  defects  mufl;  be 

2 De  Repugn.  Stoic,  t.  iii.  p.  2g,  &:c.  Plut.  Plac,  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  8. 

Nat.  D.  1.  ii.  c.  24.  Laert.  ].  vil.  § 151. 

' Plut.  ib.  Senec.  Ep.  no.  Q^Nat.  1.  vii,  c.  31.  Plin.  1.  ii.  c.  7.  Arrian.  1.  i, 
Dlff.  14.  Laert.  1.  vii.  § 147. 

^ Plut,  Rep.  Stoic,  t.  iii.  p,  29.  Senec.  Ep.  g.  Senec.  cle  Provid.  c.  5,, 
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ultimately  afcribed  to  him.  No  other  way  of  relieving  this  difficulty 
remained,  but  to  have  recourfe  to  fate,  and  fay,  that  evil  was  the  ne- 
ceffiary  confequehce  of  that  eternal  neceffity,  to  v/hich  the  great 
Whole,  comprehending  both  God  and  Matter,  is  futyefl.  Thus, 
when  Chryfippus  was  a(ked%  whether  difeafes  were  to  be  afcribed 
to  Divine  Providence,  he  replied,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  na- 
ture, that  thofe  things  ffiould  happen ; nor  were  they  conformable 
to  the  will  of  the  author  of  nature  and  parent  of  all  good  things;  but 
that,  in  framing  the  world,  fome  inconveniences  had  adhered,  by 
neceffary  confequence,  to  his  wife  and  ufeful  plan. 

Concerning  the  Second  Principle  in  the  univerfe.  Matter,  and 
concerning  the  vifible  world,  the  dodlrine  of  the  Stoics  is  briefly 
this;  Matter  is  the  firfl;  effienceof  all  things,  deftitute  of,  but  capable 
of  receiving,  qualities.  Confidered  univerfally  it  is  an  eternal  whole, 
which  neither  increafes  nor  decreafes.  Confidered  with  refpedl  to 
its  parts,  it  is  capable  of  increafe  and  diminution,  of  collifion  and 
feparation,  and  is  perpetually  changing.  Bodies  are  continually 
tending  towards  diffolution  ; matter  always  remains  the  fame.  Mat- 
ter is  not  infinite,  but  finite,  being  circumfcribed  by  the  limits  of 
the  world;  but  its  parts  are  infinitely  divifible  h 

The  world  is  fpherical  in  its  form,  and  is  furrounded  by  an  in- 
finite vacuum.  The  aftion  of  the  divine  nature  upon  matter,  firfl 
produced  the  element  of  moifture,  and  then  the  other  elements,  fire, 
air,  and  earth,  of  which  all  bodies  are  compofed.  Air  and  fire  have 
effential  levity,  or  tend  towards  the  exterior  furface  of  the  world ; 
earth  and  water  have  effential  gravity,  or  tend  towards  the  center. 
All  the  elements  are  capable  of  reciprocal  converfion ; air  paffing 
into  fire,  or  into  water;  earth  into  air  and  water;  but  there  is  this 
effential  difference  among  the  elements,  that  fire  and  air  have  within 
themfelves  a principle  of  motion,  while  water  and  earth  are  merely 
paffive  h 

A.  Gell  ].  vi.  c.  I. 

Laert.  1.  vii.  § 150.  Ant.  1.  iv.  § 4.  Sen.  Ep.  36,  38,  58.  Stob.  Eel.  Ph.  c.  14. 

' Plat.  Plac.  Phil.  1.  ii.  c.  i,  2,  18.  Laert.  1.  vii.  § 136,  141,  142.  Stob.  Eel.  Phyf. 
c 17.  24.  Sen.  Nat.  Qu.  J.  iii,  c.  20.  Lucret.  1.  i.  v.  781. 
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The  fun  is  a fphere  larger  than  the  earth,  confifting  of  fire  of 
the  purefl  kind : it  is  therefore  an  animated  being,  and  the  firfi:  of 
the  derived  divinities.  The  ftars  too  are  of  the  fame  kind,  fiery 
bodies  endued  with  perception  and  intelligence,  and  therefore  to  be 
ranked  among  the  gods.  They  are  nourifhed  by  exhalations  from 
the  feas  and  rivers  % 

Becaufe  the  heavenly  bodies  are  animated,  they  are  capable  of 
forefee  in  g future  events,  and  of  declaring  to  mankind,  by  certain  figns, 
the  appointments  of  fate.  Manilius  exprefies  the  dodtrine  of  his  fedt, 
when  he  fays, 

Confcia  fad 

Sidera  diverfos  hominum  variantia  cafus  ^ 

The  foundation  of  this  notion  is,  that  the  flars,  being  pure  and 
perfedt  portions  of  the  divine  nature,  muft  be  acquainted  with  the 
decrees  of  fate'. 

The  celeftial  bodies  move,  in  their  orbits,  in  the  following  order : 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  the  Moon.  The 
moon,  which  occupies  the  lowefh  part  of  the  ethereal  region,  is,  like 
the  reft,  a fiery  luminary  poflelTed  of  intelligence ; but  the  fire  is 
mixed  with  air;  whence  the  fpots  upon  its  furface.  Its  form  is 
fpherical,  and  its  motion  fpiral,  and  of  two  kinds ; the  one,  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  with  the  heavens ; the  other,  from  Weft  to  Eaft, 
through  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac  h 

Below  the  fphere  of  the  moon  is  the  region  of  the  air.  The  earth 
is  the  moft  denfe  part  of  the  world,  and  is  the  main  fupport  of  na- 

* Laert.  1.  vli.  § 142.  144.  Anton.  1.  iii.  § 26.  Arrian,  I.  i.  c.  14.  Cic.  Ac. 

Qu.  1.  ii.  t.  15.  Nat.  Deor.  1.  ii.  c.  15. 

The  confcious  ftars,  vers’d  In  the  will  of  fate. 

Unfold  what  good,  or  il),  on  mortals  wait. 

' Sen.  Nat.  1.  ii.  c.  32.  Ep.  80. 

Cic.  Nat.  D.  1.  ii.  c.  20.  Laert,  1.  vli.  § 145.  Stob.  p.  59.  Plut.  de  Plac.  Phil, 

1.  ii.  c.  25.  De  Fac.  Luii,  t.  iii.  p.  353. 
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ture,  like  the  bones  of  an  animated  body.  The  earth,  with  its 
waters,  forms  a globe,  which  is  the  center  of  the  world  : it  always 
remains  immoveable  k 

The  world,  including  the  whole  of  nature,  God  and  Matter,  fub- 
fiHed  from  eternity,  and  will  for  ever  fubfill ; but  the  prefent  regular 
frame  of  nature  had  a beginning,  and  will  have  an  end»  The  parts 
tend  towards  a diffolution,  but  the  whole  remains  immutably  the 
fame.  The  world  is  liable  to  deflrudtion  from  the  prevalence  of 
moifture,  or  of  drynefs;  the  former  producing  an  univerfal  inunda- 
tion, the  latter  an  univerfal  conflagration.  Thefe  fucceed  each  other 
in  nature  as  regularly  as  winter  and  fummer.  When  the  univerfal 
inundation  takes  place,  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  is  covered 
with  water,  and  all  animal  life  is  deflroyedj  after  which,  nature  is 
renewed  and  fubfifts  as  before,  till  the  element  of  fire,  becoming 
prevalent  in  its  turn,  dries  up  all  the  moifture,  converts  every  fub- 
ftance  into  its  own  nature,  and  at  laft,  by  an  univerfal  conflagration, 
reduces  the  world  to  its  priftine  ftate.  At  this  period,  all  miaterial 
forms  are  loft  in  one  chaotic  mafs  : all  animated  nature  is  re- united 
to  the  deity,  and  nature  again  exifts  in  its  original  form,  as  one 
v/hole,  conflfting  of  God  and  Matter.  From  this  chaotic  ftate,  how- 
ever, it  again  emerges,  by  the  energy  of  the  Efficient  Principle, 
and  gods  and  men,  and  all  the  forms  of  regulated  nature,  are  re- 
newed, to  be  diflbived  and  renewed  in  endlefs  fucceffion  \ 

The  general  inundation,  which  is  admitted  into  the  Stoic  fyftem, 
however  fimilar  in  terms  to  the  antient  tradition  concerning  the  de- 
luge, differs  from  it  in  this  material  refpedl,  that  it  happens  at  re- 
gular intervals  by  the  fame  neceffary  law  which  produces  the  fuc- 
cefiion  of  the  feafcns.  The  dodtrine  of  conflagration  is  a natural 
confequcnce  of  the  general  fyftem  of  Stoicifm.  For  fince,  according 
to  this  fyftem,  the  whole  procefs  of  nature  is  carried  on  in  a neceffary 
feries  of  caufes  and  effedls,  when  that  operative  fire  which  at  firft, 

* Stob,  1.  c.  p.  48.  Laert.  1.  vii.  § 140.  155.  Plut.  1.  c..  c.  9,  lO. 

Laert.  Pfiilo  de  Mund.  incorr.  p.  940.  Eufeb.  Prep.  1.  iv.  p.  816.  Cic.  de 
N.  Deor.  ].  iii.  c.  46.  Stob.  Eel.  Ph.  c.  24.  Sen.  Qu.  Nat.  1.  iii.  c,  27,  29.  Ep. 
9.36.71.  Anton.  1.  V.  § 13.  lx,  § 7.  1.  xi.  § 1, 
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burfting  from  chaos,  gave  form  to  all  things,  and  which  has  fincc 
pervaded  and  animated  all  nature,  fliall  have  confumed  its  nutriment, 
that  is,  when  the  vapours  which  are  the  food  of  the  celeftial*  fires 
/hall  be  exhaufted,  a deficiency  of  moifture  mufl;  produce  an  univer- 
fal  conflagration.  This  grand  revolution  in  nature  is,  after  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Stoics,  thus  elegantly  defcribed  by  Ovid^ ; 

Efle  qutoque  in  fatis  reminifcitur  affore  tempus 
Quo  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regio  cceU 
Ardeat,  et  mundi  moles  operofa  laborer 

Seneca,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  event,  fays',  the  time  will  come 
when  the  world  will  be  confumed,  that  it  may  be  again  renew- 
ed; when  the  powers  of  nature  will  be  turned  againfl:  herfelf; 
when  ftars  will  rufh  upon  ftars,  and  the  whole  material  world, 
which  now  appears  refplendent  with  beauty  and  harmony,  will  be 
deftroyed  in  one  general  conflagration.  In  this  grand  cataflrophe  of 
nature,  all  animated  beings  (excepting  the  univerfal  intelligence) 
men,  heroes,  demons,  and  gods,  fliall  perifli  together.  Seneca  the 
tragedian,  who  was  of  the  fame  fchool  with  the  philofopher, 
writes  : 

Cceli  regia  concidet, 

Certos  atque  obitus  trahet, 

Atque  omnes  pariter  deos 
Perdet  mors  aliqua  et  chaos  *. 

* Metam.  I.  i.  v.  256. 

Rememb’rlng  in  the  fates  a time  when  fire 
Should  to  the  battlements  of  heaven  afpire. 

When  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  fliould  burn, 

And  all  th’  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn.  Drvden. 

' Ad  Marciam,  c.  ult.  Here.  OiSl.  v.  iii2. 

® The  mighty  palace  of  the  iky, 

In  ruin  fall’n  is  doom’d  to  lie, 

And  all  the  gods,  its  wreck  beneath, 

Shall  fink  in  chaos  and  in  death. 
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During  the  courfe  of  this  vaft  conflagration,  the  Stoics  conceived 
that  the  \vorld  would  expand,  and  in  its  chaotic  flate  continue 
to  fill  a much  larger  portion  of  infinite  fpace  than  it  had  required, 
or  would  again  require,  in  a ftate  of  orderly  arrangment\  After  an 
interval  of  reft,  fays  Seneca'’,  in  which  the  deity  will  be  intent 
upon  his  own  conceptions,  the  world  will  be  entirely  renewed ; every 
animal  will  be  reproduced  ; and  a race  of  men,  free  from  guilt,  and 
born  under  happier  ftars,  will  re-people  the  earth.  Degeneracy  and 
corruption  will,  however,  again  creep  into  the  world ; for  it  is  only 
whilft  the  human  race  is  young,  that  innocence  remains  upon  the 
earth.  The  grand  courfe  of  things,  from  the  birth  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  world,  which,  according  to  the  Stoics,  is  to  be  repeated  in 
endlefs  fucceflion,  is  accomplifhed  within  a certain  period.  This 
period,  or  fated  round  of  nature,  is  probably  what  the  antients  meant 
by  the  Great  Year. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  Stoic  doflrine  of  the  final  confla- 
gration, it  evidently  appears,  that  it  differs  in  feveral  effential  parti- 
culars from  the  Chriftian  docftrine  on  this  head.  It  is  the  work  of 
fate,  performed  by  natural  and  mechanical  laws,  and  repeated  eter- 
nally at  certain  periods,  without  any  good  reafon,  fince  with  every 
revolution  the  fame  diforders  and  vices  return.  Philo  juflly  ridi- 
cules this  dogma  ; remarking',  that  the  Stoics  make  their  deities  ad: 
like  children,  who  raife  up  piles  of  fand  only  for  the  pleafure  of 
beating  them  down.  Several  of  the  Stoics  themfelves  were  aware  of 
the  abfurdity  of  this  fyftem,  and  rejeded  it ; particularly  Boethius, 
Pofidonius,  Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  and  Pansetius. 

It  is  a neceffary  confequence  of  this  dodrine,  of  the  conflagra- 
tion a.nd  fubfequent  reftoration  of  all  things,  that  the  race  of  men 
will  return  to  life.  Whence  it  appears  in  what  fenfe  we  are  to  un- 
derjftand  the  Stoic  dodrine  of  a refurredion,  upon  which  Seneca 
has  written  with  fo  much  elegance  5 and  what  meaning  we  are  to  an- 
nex to  his  words,  when  he  fays  ^ “ Death,  of  which  we  are  fo  much 
afraid,  and  which  we  are  fo  defirous  to  avoid,  is  only  the  interrup- 

* Plut.  Repug.  t.  iii.  p.  462.  ^ Ep.  9.  Qu.  Nat.  c.  ult. 

* L,  c, *  **  Ep.  36. 
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tion,  not  the  deftruftion,  of  our  exiftence;  the  day  will  come,  which 
will  reftore  us  to  life.”  This  tenet  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Chriftian  do61;rine  of  the  refurredtion  of  the  body;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  Stoics,  men  return  to  life,  not  by  the  voluntary  appoint- 
ment of  a wife  and  merciful  God,  but  by  the  law  of  fate ; and  are 
not  renewed  for  the  enjoyment  of  a better  and  happier  condition, 
but  drawn  back  into  their  former  Hate  of  im perfection  and  mifery. 
Accordingly  Seneca  fays,  “ This  reftoration  many  would  rejedt, 
were  it  not  that  their  renovated  life  is  accompanied  with  a total  ob- 
livion of  pafleventsk” 

Man,  according  to  the  Stoics,  is  an  image  of  the  v/orld  j one 
whole,  compofed  of  body  and  mind.  The  mind  of  man  is  a fpark 
of  that  divine  fire,  which  is  the  foul  of  the  world.  That  Eternal 
Reafon,  by  which  all  nature  is  animated,  and  which,  by  its  productive 
power,  communicates  efiential  qualities  to  every  thing  that  exifts, 
imprefied  the  forms,  qualities,  and  powers  of  man  upon  certain  por- 
tions of  matter.  The  foul  of  man,  being  a portion  of  the  deity,  is 
then  of  the  fame  nature;  a fubtle  fiery  fubftance,  endued  with  intel- 
ligence and  reafon  : but  the  energy  of  this  principle  is  confined  and 
reftrained,  in  the  birth  of  man,  by  its  union  with  grofier  matter  ^ 

Concerning  the  duration  of  the  foul  of  man,  the  Stoics  entertained 
very  different  opinions.  Cleanthes  thought,  that  all  fouls  would  re- 
main till  the  final  conflagration.  Chryfippus  was  of  opinion,  that 
this  would  only  be  the  lot  of  the  wife  and  good  ‘ ; and  Seneca  ‘‘ 
feems  to  have  entertained  the  fame  notion.  Epidtetus  and  Antoni- 
nus ' afferted,  that  as  foon  as  the  foul  is  releafed  from  the  body,  it 
returns  to  the  foul  of  the  world,  or  is  loft  in  the  univerfal  principle 
of  fire.  Some  were,  fo  abfurd  as  to  believe,  that  the  human  foul, 

* L.  c. 

* Manil,  1.  ii.  Cic,  de  Leg.  1.  i.  Sen.  Ep.  go.  Qu.  Nat.  1.  il.  c.  6.  1.  iii.  c.  29. 
ad  Helv.  c.  6.  Plut,  de  Repug.  Stoic,  t.  iii.  p.  31.  Cic.  in  Somn.  Scip.  Plin.  1.  ii. 
c.  26.  Arrian.  1.  i.  DifT.  14.  iii.  24,  Anton.  1.  iv.  § 4.  I.  ii.  § 4.  1.  ix.  § 8.  Laert. 
1.  vii.  § 158. 

*=  Laert.  1.  vii.  § 157.  Plut.  Plac.  1.  iv.  c.  7.  **  Senec.  Conf.  .ad  Marc, 

c,  ult.  Ep.  63.  ' Arr.  1.  iii.  DifT.  13.  Ant.  1.  iv.  §13,21. 
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confifling  of  a fiery  fpirit  condenfed  by  its  union  with  air,  is  capable 
of  being  extinguiflied  h V/hilfl  others,  with  equal  abfurdity,  con- 
ceived that  the  human  foul,  Ihut  up  within  the  grofs  body,  could  not, 
at  death,  find  a free  paliage,  but  remained  with  the  body  till  it  was 
entirely  deflroyed.  The  only  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
which  feems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  Stoics,  was  that  of  a 
renovation  of  being,  in  that  fated  circuit  of  things  which  we  have 
feen  to  be  one  ot  their  fundamental  doftrines.  In  the  univerfal  re- 
floration  of  nature,  fome  imagined  that  each  individual  would  return 
to  its  former  body  ; whilfl  others  conceived,  that,  after  a revolu- 
tion of  the  Great  Year,  firnilar  fouls  would  be  placed  in  limilar 
bodies. 

The  foul,  which,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  faid  concerning 
its  origin,  was  conceived  by  the  Stoics  to  have  been  material,  they 
reprefented  as  confifling  of  eight  difliu'T  parts;  nam.ely,  the  five 
fenfes,  the  produdlive  faculty,  the  power  of  fpeech,  and  the  ruling 
part,  TO  ijyepovatdv,  or  reafon  h Thole  who  held  the  exiflence  of  the 
foul  after  death,  fuppofed  it  to  be  removed  into  the  celeflial  regions 
of  the  gods,  where  it  remains,  till,  at  the  general  conflagration,  all 
fouls,  both  human  and  divine,  fhall  be  loft  in  the  deity.  But  many 
fuppofed,  that  before  they  were  admitted  among  the  divinities, 
they  mull  purge  away  their  inherent  vices  and  imperfe<ftions,  by  a 
temporary  refidence  in  the  aerial  region  between  the  earth  and  the 
moon,  or  in  the  moon  itfelf  h With  refpedt  to  depraved  and  ignoble 
fouls,  it  was  a common  opinion,  that  after  death  they  were  agitated 
in  the  lower  region  of  the  air,  till  the  fiery  parts  were  feparated 
from  the  groffer,  and  rofe  by  their  natural  levity  to  the  orbit  of  the 
moon,  where  they  were  fcill  further  purified  and  refined : a kind 
of  mechanical  purgatory,  which  very  well  agreed  with  the  mechani- 
cal principles  of  the  Stoic  philofophy.  Thefe  fancies  are  treated 
with  ridicule  by  Epidletus  and  Seneca  h who  frequently  fpeak  of  the 
happinefs  of  good  men  after  death  in  terms,  v/hich  might  have 

^ Sen.  Ep.  57.  Thomafius  de  Morte.  Laert,  1.  v.  § 157.  Pint.  Plac. 

1.  iv.  c.  2 — 4. 

Sen.  ad  Marc.  c.  25.  Plut.de  Fac.  Lun.  t.  iii.  383.  La£l.  1.  vii.  c.  7. 

* Arr.  l.iii.  Diir.i3.  Sen.  ad  Marc.  c.  19.  Ep.  117. 
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fuited  a better  fyflem.  Seneca,  confoling  Marcia  under  the  lofs  of 
her  fon,  fays  % The  facred  affembly  of  the  Scipios  and  Catos,  who 
have  themfelves  defpifed  life,  and  obtained  freedom  by  death,  fhall 
welcome  the  youth  to  the  region  of  happy  fouls.  Your  father  him- 
felf  (for  all  are  there  known  to  all)  fliall  embrace  his  grandfon,  and 
lhall  direft  his  eyes,  now  furniflied  v/ith  new  light,  along  the  courfes 
of  the  neighbouring  ftars,  with  delight  explaining  to  him  the  myf- 
teries  of  nature,  not  from  conjecture,  but  from  certain  knowledge. 
Like  a welcome  guide  in  an  unknown  city,  he  will  unfold  to  the. 
inquiring  ftranger  the  caufes  of  the  celeflial  appearances.” 

Upon  the  preceding  principles  of  phyfics  depends  the  whole 
Stoic  dodlrine  of  Morals.  Conceiving  God  to  be  the  principal 
part  of  nature,  by  whofe  energy  all  bodies  are  formed,  moved,  and 
arranged,  and  human  reafon  to  be  a portion  of  the  divinity,  it  was  their 
fundamental  dodtrine  in  ethics,  that  in  human  life,  one  ultimate  end 
ought  for  its  own  fake  to  be  purfued ; and  that  this  end  is,  to  live 
agreeably  to  nature,  that  is,  to  be  conformed  to  the  law  of  fate  by 
which  the  world  is  governed,  and  to  the  reafon  of  that  divine  and 
celeflial  fire  which  animates  all  things.  Since  man  is  himfelf  a mi- 
crocofm,  compofed,  like  the  world,  of  matter  and  a rational  princi- 
ple, it  becomes  him  to  live  as  a part  of  the  great  whole,  and  to  ac- 
commodate all  his  defires  and  purfuits  to  the  general  arrangement 
of  nature 

Various  terms  were  made  ufe  of,  by  difihrent  philofophers  of  the 
Porch,  to  exprefs  this  dodlrine.  Chrylippus  taught,  that  wc  ought 
to  live  according  to  our  experience  of  natural  events;  Cleanthcs,  that 
we  fliould  follow  the  nature  common  to  all  men  ; Diogenes  the  Bab}'- 
Ionian,  that  we  flrould  conform  to  the  reafon  and  law  oi  life,  chuling 
thofe  things  which  are  naturally  eligible,  and  rejedling  tliofe  things 
v/hich  nature  inllrudls  us  to  rejedl  ; Panactius,  that  we  fliould  yield 
to  the  impreflions  of  nature ; and  Pofidonius,  that  we  fliould  con- 
template truth,  follow  nature,  and  imitate  God,  by  making  the  eter- 

“ Ad  Marc.  c.  25. 

Lacrt.  1.  vii.  § 84,  &c.  Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  I.  ii,  c.  3.  p.  172.  edit.  Cantcri.  Cic. 
de  Fill.  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  Sen.  Ep.  41.  Anton.  ].  vi,  § 15.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.8, 
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nal  reafon,  and  immutable  law  of  the  univerfe,  the  rule  of  our 
actions. 

Thus  to  live  according  to  nature,  as  the  Stoics  teach,  is  virtue  h 
and  virtue  is  itfelf  happinefs ; for  the  Supreme  Good  is,  to  live  ac- 
cording to  a juft  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  things,  chufing  that 
which  is  in  itfelf  eligible,  and  rejedling  the  contrary.  Every  man, 
having  within  himfelf  a capacity  of  difcerning  and  following  the 
law  of  nature,  hath  his  happinefs  in  his  own  power,  and  is  a divi- 
nity to  himfelf.  Horace  feems  to  have  adopted  this  notion  when  he 
fays  ” ; 


Sed  fatis  eft  orare  Jovem  quas  ponit  et  aufert: 

Det  vitam,  det  opes  ■,  squum  mi  animum  ipfe  parabo 


Wifdom  conftfts  in  diftinguifhing  good  from  eviT.  Good  is  that 
which  produces  happinefs  according  to  the  nature  of  a rational  being. 
As  the  order  of  the  world  confifts  in  an  invariable  conformity  to 
the  law  of  fate,  fo  the  happinefs  of  man  is  tvooia%  that  courfe  of  life 
which  flows  in  an  uninterrupted  current  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture. Since  thofe  things  only  are  truly  good,  which  are  becoming 
and  virtuous,  and  virtue,  which  is  feated  in  the  mind,  is  alone  fuf- 
ficient  for  happinefs,  external  things  contribute  nothing  towards  hap- 
pinefs, and  therefore  are  not  in  themfelves  good.  The  wife  man 
will  only  value  riches,  honour,  beauty,  and  other  external  enjoy- 
ments, as  means  and  inftruments  of  virtue ; for,  in  every  condition, 

® Stob.  IrC.  Anton.  1.  vi.  §15.  Arr.  1.  i.  DifT.  i.  1.  iii.  Dilli  24.  Epidt.  En- 
chir.c.1.2.  Sen.  Ep.  ib,  31,  41,  74,  76.  Vit.  Beat.  c.  15. 

^ Ep.  ].  i.  1 8.  ult. 

' For  life  and  wealth  to  Jove  I’ll  pray; 

I'hefe  Jove  can  give  or  take  away ; 

But  for  a firm  and  equal  mind, 

This  bleffing  in  myfelf  I’ll  find.  Francis. 

Sen.  Ep.  71.  Ii8.  Laert.  1.  vii.  § 88.  102.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1,  iii.  c.  lO.  Anton, 
1.  ii.  §3. 

' EpidE  Ench.  c.  13.  Anton.  1.x,  Sext.  Emp.  Pyr.  1.  iii.  c,  21. 
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he  is  happy  in  the  pofleffion  of  a mind  accommodated  to  nature L 
Pain,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  mind,  is  no  evil.  The  wife  man 
will  be  happy  in  the  midft  of  torture.  All  external  things  are  in- 
different, fince  they  cannot  affeft  the  happinefs  of  man : neverthe- 
lefs,  fome  of  thefe  are  conducive,  others  unfavourable,  to  the  life 
which  is  according  to  nature,  and  as  fuch  are  proper  objedls  of  pre- 
ference or  rejediion,  'n-^o'^y^ivci  v}  dTroTr^orjyf/evx'".  Every  virtue  be- 
ing a conformity  to  nature,  and  every  vice  a deviation  from  it,  all 
virtues  and  vices  are  equal'.  One  ad:  of  beneficence,  or  juflice,  is 
not  more  truly  fo  than  another  j one  fraud  is  not  more  a fraud  than 
another ; therefore  there  is  no  other  difference  in  the  eflential  nature 
of  moral  addons,  than  that  fome  are  vicious,  and  others  virtuous. 
This  is  the  dodrine  to  which  Horace  refers,  when  he  fays'* ; 

Nec  vincet  ratio  hoc,  tantundem  ut  peccet  idemque 
Qui  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  hoiti, 

Et  qui  nodurnus  facra  divum  legerit  *. 

The  Stoics  advanced  many  extravagant  affertions  concerning  their 
wife  man  h For  example,  that  he  feels  neither  pain  nor  pleafure  ; 
that  he  exercifes  no  pitys  that  he  is  free  from  faults  j that  he  is 
divine  j that  he  can  neither  deceive,  nor  be  deceived ; that  he  does 
all  things  wellj  that  he  alone  is  great,  noble.  Ingenuous ; that  he  is 
the  only  friend;  that  he  alone  is  free ; that  he  is  a prophet,  a 
priefl,  and  a king;  and  the  like.  Thefe  paradoxical  vauntings  are 
humoroufly  ridiculed  by  Horace 

“ Laert.  § 92 — 102.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  Hi.  c.  10.  34.  Sext.  Emp,  ib;  c.  20—24. 
Stob.  Eel.  Etb.  c.  4.  p.  166,  &c. 

De  Fin.  1.  iii.  c.  12.  15.  16.  Senec.  Ep.  74. 

' Laert.  § 120.  Cic.  Parad.  3.  Stob.  Eel.  Etb.  p.  174. 

Serm.  1.  i.  Sat.  4. 

® Nor  can  vve  judge,  compared  by  reafon’s  eye, 

Pilf’ring  and  facrilege  of  equal  die. 

^ Ciceron.  Paradoxa.  Laert.  1.  vii.  § 1*7,  &c.  Stob.  l.c. 

s Serin.  1.  i.  Sat.  iii.  apudfin. 
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Si  dives,  qui  fapiens  eft. 


Et  futor  bonus,  et  folus  formofus,  et  eft  rex. 
Cur  optas  quod  habes®  ?. 


In  order  to  conceive  the  true  notion  of  the  Stoics  concerning 
their  wife  man,  it  muft  be  clearly  underftood,  that  they  did  not  fup- 
pofe  fuch  a man  adlually  to  exift,  but  that  they  framed  in  their  ima- 
gination an  image  of  perfection,  towards  which  every  man  fhould 
continually  afpire.  All  the  extravagant  things  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  their  writings  on  this  fubjeCt,  may  be  referred  to  their  ge- 
neral principle  of  the  entire  fufficiency  of  virtue  tohappinefs,  and  the 
confequent  indifference  of  all  external  circumilances.  Or  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  placed  to  the  account  of  mere  logomachy  ’’ ; for  nothing 
was  more  common,  with  the  philofophers  of  the  Porch,  than  to  de- 
part from  the  ufual  definition  of  terms,  that  they  might  excite  ad- 
miration by  pofitions,  which,  when  fairly  explained,  appeared  either 
perfectly  obvious,  or  exceedingly  trifling.  Seneca  himfelf  honeftly 
confelTes  this : “ You  boaft  that  you  are  capable  of  great  attain- 
ments, far  beyond  what  Is  commonly  to  be  defired,  or  even  credited. 
In  your  vaunting,  you  afibrt,  that  a wife  man  cannot  be  poor;  and 
yet  you  do  not  deny  that  he  is  often  deftitute  of  attendants,  clothing, 
and  habitation.  Remove  the  malic  of  your  fwelling  words,  by  re- 
ftoring  to  things  their  proper  names  j and  you  are  immediately  brought 
down  to  a level  with  others.” 

It  is  one  of  the  boaffs  of  the  Stoics,  that  their  wife  man  is  per- 
feCily  free,  and  can  do  whatever  he  pleafes  without  reftraint  or  com- 
pulfion  *' : and  yet,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  they  underftood 
this  freedom  to  confift  merely  in  the  fuperiority  of  virtue  to  all  ex- 
ternal circumftances.  For,  according  to  the  fundamental  doCtrine  of 
the  Porch,  the  human  mind  is  bound  by  the  indilToluble  chain  of  na- 
ture, and  fubjeCt  to  the  eternal  law  of  fate;  and  all  human  aClions 


* Is  not  the  wife  a fhoemaker  profefs’d, 
Handfome  and  rich,  of  monarchy  pofTefs’d  ? 
Why  wilh  for  what  you  have?  Francis. 
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are  a necelTary  confequence  of  that  order,  by  which  all  beings  in  na- 
ture are  irrefiftibly  impelled.  Notwithftanding  the  lofty  things 
which  Seneca  fometimes  fays  in  praife  of  human  liberty,  he  acknow- 
ledges*, that  man  is  fubjeft  to  the  law  of  neceffity.  “ Whatever 
happens,  think  that  it  ought  to  happen,  and  call  no  reproach  upon 
nature.  It  is  befh  to  endure  patiently  what  you  cannot  mend,  and 
to  concur  with  the  Divine  Being,  by  whom  all  things  are  diredled, 
without  murmuring.  He  is  a bad  foldier  who  follows  his  com- 
mander reluctantly ; let  us  receive  the  orders  of  our  leader  with 
cheerfulnefs,  and  execute  them  with  alacrity ; and  let  us  never  defert 
the  path  marked  out  for  us  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  becaufe  it  is 
perplexed  with  difficulties.  That  man  poffieffes  a truly  great  mind, 
who  delivers  himfelf  up  entirely  to  God.” 

Concerning  the  progrefs  of  virtue,  and  the  feveral  fpecies  of  virtu- 
ous actions,  the  doCtrine  of  the  Stoics  is  as  follows : 

Nature  impels  every  man  to  purfue  whatever  appears  to  him  to  be 
good.  Self-prefervation  and  defence  is  the  firft  law  of  animated 
nature.  All  animals  neceffarily  derive  pleafure  from  thofe  things 
which  are  fuited  to  them  j but  the  firfl  objeCt  of  purfuit  is,  not  plea- 
fure, but  conformity  to  nature.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  has  a 
right  difcernment  of  what  is  good,  will  be  chiefly  concerned  to  con- 
form to  nature  in  all  his  aClions  and  purfuits.  This  is  the  origin  of 
moral  obligation.  Falfe  conceptions  of  good  produce  violent  emo- 
tions and  paffions,  which  are  contrary  to  right  reafon  and  nature. 
Of  thefe  the  principal  are,  animal  deflres,  joy,  fear,  and  forrow.  Paf- 
fions are  the  deflres  of  the  mind,  which  it  is  the  office  of  reafon  to 
prevent,  or  cure.  Wifdom  fubjeCts  the  mind  to  the  controul  of  rea- 
fon, and  thus  produces  a conformity  to  nature  and  virtue*’. 

Of  virtues,  fome  are  contemplative,  others  practical;  fome 
primary,  others  fubordinate.  The  contemplative  or  fcientific 
virtues  are  thofe  which  confift  in  juft  conceptions  and  principles; 

Ep.  107.  Conf.  Arr.  1.  iii.  DilT.  26.  Anton.  1.  vli.  §31.  I.  viii.  §41.  I.  x. 

§ 32.  1.  iv.  § 32.  1.  V.  § 3. 

Laert.  1.  vii.  § 85 — 90.  Clc.  Tufc.  Q.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  De  Fin.  1.  iv.  c.  5,  6,  9, 
10,  20,  23.  Stob.  1.  c.  p.  175,  6. 
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the  pradiical,  thofe  which  concern  the  condud  of  life.  The  primary 
virtues  are,  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  jufhice.  Prudence 
refpeds  the  choice  and  purfuit  of  goods ; temperance,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  appetites  3 fortitude,  the  endurance  of  that  which  is 
commonly  efleemed  evil  3 and  juftice,  the  offices  of  focial  life 

All  virtues,  being  the  fame  in  their  origin  and  end,  are  mutually 
related  and  dependant  3 fo  that  he  who  poffeffes  one  poffieffes  all. 
As  there  is  no  medium  between  a right  and  a curve  line,  fo  there  is 
no  mean  between  virtue  and  vice  3 virtue  and  vice  admit  of  no  de- 
grees, either  of  excefs  or  defed.  Virtue  may  be  taught,  and  bad  men 
may  become  good  men.  Virtue  is  to  be  fought  for  its  own  fake3 
not  through  the  fear  of  punifhment,  or  the  hope  of  reward  3 for 
virtue,  being  a conformity  to  nature,  is  in  itfelf  happinefs\ 

Of  adions  which  proceed  from  defire,  fome  are  good,  fome  are 
bad,  and  others  indifferent.  Good  adions  are  either,  vLccTo^^coy.a^ci, 
adions  in  themfelves  right,  or,  vLCiQviKo^ci,  thofe  concerning  which  it 
may  be  afierted  with  probability,  that  they  are  convenient,  and  con- 
ducive to  happinefs.  Bad  adions  are  thofe  which  nature  and  rea- 
fon  teach  us  to  avoid.  Indifferent  adions  are  fuch  as  reafon  neither 
prefcribes  nor  prohibits  ^ 

Duties  may  be  divided  into  three  claffes,  as  they  refped  God,  our- 
felves,  and  our  neighbour'*. 

The  duties  of  religion  are,  to  think  juftly  concerning  God,  and  to 
worffiip  him  pioufly.  He  thinks  juftly  of  God,  who  believes  him 
to  be  the  fupreme  diredor  of  human  affairs,  and  the  author  of  all 
that  is  good  and  fitting  in  human  life.  He  worftiips  God  pioufly,, 
v/ho  reveres  him  above  all  beings  3 who  perceives  and  acknowledges 
him  in  all  events  3 who  is  in  every  thing  refigned  and  obedient  to 
his  will  3 who  patiently  receives  whatever  befals  him,  from  a per- 
fuafion,  that  whatever  God  appoints  muft  be  right  3 and  in  fine,  who 

* Laert.  § 92.  3.  Stob.  p.  167. 

^ Laert.  § 125 — 7.  Stob.  1.  c.  Plut.  de  Stoic.  Rep.  t.  v.  p.  lO.  De  Fin.  1.  iv, 

* Laert.  § 108.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  ii.  c.  17.  de  Offic.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Stob.  ].  c. 

* Epift.  Ench.  c.  37.  Arrian,  1.  ii.  DilT.  14.  1.  iii.  Diff.  2.  Simplic.  ad  Euchlr.- 
Anton.  1.  i.  § I2.  viii.  27.  ix.  22. 
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cheerfully  follows,  wherever  divine  providence  leads  him,  even 
though  it  be  to  fuffering  and  death  L 

The  fum  of  a man’s  duty  with  refpedl  to  Himfelf  is,  to  fubdue  his 
paffions,  of  joy  and  forrow,  hope  and  fear,  and  even  pity.  He  who 
is,  in  this  refpedt,  perfedtly  mafter  of  himfelf,  is  a wife  man ; and  in 
proportion  as  we  approach  towards  a ftate  of  apathy,  we  advance 
towards  perfedlion.  Virtuous  felf-command  confills,  not  in  prevent- 
ing the  cafual  impreffions  of  external  objedls  upon  the  fenfes,  in 
which  the  mind  is  rather  paffive  than  adtive ; but  in  not  giving  a 
voluntary  alfent  to  thofe  paffions,  which  external  objedls  excite.  A 
wife  man  may  juftly  and  reafonably  withdraw  from  life,  wdienever  he 
finds  it  expedient;  not  only  becaufe  life  and  death  are  among  thofe 
things  which  are  in  their  nature  indifferent,  but  alfo  becaufe  life  may 
be  lefs  confiftent  with  virtue  than  death.  Since  all  duty  arifes  from 
a conformity  to  nature,  it  may  happen,  that  a man  may  be  in  fuch 
circumftances,  that  to  remain  in  life  may  be  more  contrary  to  na- 
ture than  to  depart.  A wife  man  will,  at  the  clofe  of  every  day, 
take  a retrofpedl  of  his  words  and  adtions,  that  he  may  confefs  his 
errors  and  amend.  The  firft  and  nobleft  office  of  wifdom  is,  to 
examine  ourfelves,  and  regulate  our  difpofitions  and  adlions  by  the 
law  of  virtue.  Hence  will  arife  felf-denial,  and  a contempt  of  plea- 
fure.  A wife  man  will  never  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  diverted  from  his 
duty  by  any  profpedt  of  indulgence,  or  any  fear  of  lofs,  pain,  or 
death 

The  duty  we  owe  towards  Others,  is  to  love  all  men,  even  our 
enemies.  A good  man  will  love  his  neighbour  from  his  heart, 
will  refrain  from  injuring,  and  take  pleafure  in  protedling  and  ferv- 
ing  him.  He  will  not  think  himfelf  born  for  himfelf  alone,  but 
for  the  common  good  of  mankind,  and  will  fiiew  himfelf  kind  to 
all  according  to  his  ability.  He  will  think  himfelf  fufficiently  re- 

* Epi£l.  ].  c.  Arr.  ].  i.  DiiT.  xii..  14,  16.  Anton.  1.  ii.  § ii.,  1.  vi.  § 43.  Seneca 
de  Tranquil.  Animi,  See.  paffim. 

Senec.  de  Ira,  1.  i.  c.  8.  iii.  37.  Arr.  1.  iii.  DilT.  2.  22.  25.  Cic.  Ac.  Q.  I.  i.  . 
Laert.  § 130,  Sec.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  iii.  c.  17.  Stob.  l.c,  Anton.  1.  iii.  § i.  37.  vii. 
44.  Plut.  Rep.  Stoic.  1.  c;  Sen.  Ep.  16. 17.  55.  58.  60.  68.  70.  77.  80. 
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warded  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  well  doing,  and  will  never  ceafe  t« 
do  good,  although  he  has  no  witnefs  of  his  good  deeds,  nor  is  ever 
likely  to  receive  any  applaufe  or  recompence  for  his  beneficence. 
The  wife  man  never  remits  the  punifhment  due  to  a criminal 
through  pity,  which  is  a weaknefs  not  to  be  indulged  : neverthe- 
lefs,  in  cafes  where  reafon  fuggefts  fufiicient  grounds  for  clemency., 
he  will  not  treat  a delinquent  with  rigour.  He  will  relieve  the  fick, 
afiifi:  the  fiiipwrecked,  afford  protediion  to  the  exile,  or  fupply  the 
hungry  with  food,  but  with  an  undifturbed  mind,  and  a cheerful 
countenance ; difdaining  all  forrow  arifing  from  fympathy,  as  well  as 
from  perfonal  fufferings.  No  one  is  more  ready,  than  the  wife  man, 
to  exercife  lenity  and  benignity,  and  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of 
other  individuals,  and  to  the  general  interefl  of  mankind k 

Concerning  the  whole  moral  fyftem  of  the  Stoics,  it  muff  be  re- 
marked, that,  although  it  be  highly  deferving  of  praife  for  the  purity, 
extent,  and  variety  of  its  doctrines,  and  although  it  muft  be  con- 
fefi’ed,  that  in  many  feleft  pafiages  of  the  Stoic  writings  it  appears 
exceedingly  brilliant,  it  is  neverthelefs  founded  in  falfe  notions  of  na- 
ture and  of  man,  and  is  raifed  to  a degree  of  refinement,  which  is 
extravagant  and  impradlicable.  The  piety  which  it  teaches,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a quiet  fubmiflion  to  irrefiftible  fate.  The  felf- 
command  which  it  enjoins,  annihilates  the  beft  affedlions  of  the 
human  heart.  The  indulgence  which  it  grants  to  fuicide  is  in- 
confiftent,  not  only  with  the  genuine  principles  of  piety,  but  even 
with  that  conflancy  which  was  the  heighth  of  Stoic  perfedlion. 
And  even  its  moral  dodirine  of  benevolence  is  tindlured  with  the 
fanciful  principle,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Stoic 
fyflem,  that  every  being  is  a portion  of  one  Great  Whole,  from 
which  it  would  be  unnatural  and  impious  to  attempt  a fepara- 
tion. 

We  mufi:  then  conclude,  that  the  Ethics  of  Zeno  and  his  fol- 
lowers, however  fplendid,  and  in  many  particulars  well-founded, 
deviated,  as  a fyftem,  from  the  true  principles  of  nature,  and  had  a 

“ Anton.  1.  iv.  § 37.  vii.  26.  44.  ix.  28.  xi.  8.  9.  13.  Sen.  de  Clem,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  7. 
Conf.  Gataker.  Praeloq.  ad.  Anton,  et  Lipfiii  Manud.  et  Dilk 
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tendency  to  produce  artificial  charadters,  and  to  encourage  moral  af- 
fedtation  and  hypocrify 

* Vidend.  Jonf.  1.  ii.  c,  i.  18.  Burnet.  Arch.  1.  i.  c.  13.  Heuman.  Adt.  Ph.  v.  i. 
p.  741.  V.  ii.  p.  168.  Lipfii  Manuduftio  ad  Phil.  Stoic,  et  Diff*.  de  Phyf.  Stoic. 
Ludg.  Bat.  1644.  Scioppii  Manud.  ad  Phil.  Mor.  Stoic.  Gataker  in  Antonin. 
Heinfii  Orat.  de  Phil.  Stoic.  Meurfiii  Athen.  1.  ii.  c.  29.  Bochart.  Sac.  Geog.  p.  ii. 
1.  i.  c.  3.  Voir,  de  SeiSt.  c.  xix.  Morhoff".  Polyhiftor.  t.  ii.  1.  ii.  p.  i.  c.  8.  Crophii 
DiflT.  de  Gymn.  Lit.  p- 49.  Parker  de  Deo,  Difp.  vi.  Fabricii  DilT.  de  Cavillationi- 
bus  Stoicorum  in  Syllog.  DilT.  Werenfels.  de  Meteor.  Orat.  MoriniDilT.  de  Stoicis 
hircifcundiis.  Voff.  de  Theol.  Gent.  1.  ii.  c.  49.  Otium  Vindel.  Mel.  i.  ii. 
Thomas  de  Exuft.  Mund.  Stoic.  De  Stoicis  fubdolis  Chrift.  imit.  Temp.  Helvet. 
t.  iii.  Buddaei  DilT.  de  Error.  Stoic.  Ot.  Vind.  Diff.  ii.  De  Fat.  Stoic,  ap  Amoen. 
Lit.  t.  viii.  Wolf,  de  Manich.  ante  Manich.  § 36.  Cudworth,  c.  iv.  § 25.  Zim- 
merman. Muf.  Hift.  Brem.  v.  i.  Budd.  Ann.  Hift.  Ph.  p.  147.  Epift.  ad  Schelhorn. 
Amoen.  Lit.  t.  viii.  Burgmann.  Diff.  de  Stoa  a Spinoz.  Exculp.  Windet  de  Vit. 
Fundi.  Statu,  f.  3.  Thomas  Diff.  de  Morte.  Obf.  Hal.  t.  vii.  Diff.  de  Sedl.  Elp. 
Hift.  Mifc.  Berol.  t.  v.  Thomas  de  Loco  Anim.  Sap.  t.  i.  p.  70.  Roetenbecchii 
Diff.  de  Stoic,  et  Arift.  Moral.  Werenfels.  deLogomach,  Erudit.  Op.  p.  461.  Centner 
de  Meteor  Phil.  Dantz.  1744.  8vo. 


SECT.  2. 

I 

OF  THE  DISCIPLES  AND  SUCCESSORS  OF  ZENO  IN 
THE  STOIC  SCHOOL. 

After  having  infilled  fo  largely  upon  the  life  of  Zeno,  and 
the  dodlrines  of  his  fchool,  a brief  account  of  his  difciples  and 
fuccelTors  will  fuffice. 

During  his  life,  Zeno  had  many  difciples,  among  whom  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  Perfasus,  Arillo  the  Chian,  Herillus,  and 
Sphaerus. 
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Perseus  % the  fon  of  Demetrius,  flourifhed  in  the  hundred  and 
thirtieth  Olympiad''.  He  was  fent  by  Antigonus  Gonata  to  Zeno, 
for  the  purpofe  of  copying  his  writings,  and  for  a long  time  remain- 
ed with  him,  as  his  companion  and  friend.  On  his  return  to  Anti- 
gonus, he  was  entrufted  wdth  the  charge  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth  ; 
but  he  was  probably  more  attentive  to  philofophy,  than  to  civil  or 
military  affairs  } for  he  fulfered  this  important  fortrefs  to  be  taken  by 
Aratus. 

Aristo"  of  Chios,  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  was  an  intimate  affociate 
of  Perfseus,  and  with  him  attended  upon  the  lectures  of  Zeno  ; but 
he  difcovered  a difpofition  to  loquacity,  and  a propenfity  to  pleafure, 
which  were  difpleafmg  to  his  mafler,  whom  he  left,  and  went  over 
to  the  fchool  of  Polemon.  He  foon  after  attempted,  but  with  little 
fuccefs,  to  inflitute  a fchool  of  his  own.  He  was  a violent  opponent 
of  the  Academic  philofophers,  and  particularly  of  Arcefilaus.  The 
chief  points  in  which  he  innovated  upon  the  Stoic  philofophy 
were,  that  there  is  a certain  limit  between  virtue  and  vice,  in  which 
confifls  indifference ; that  all  phyfical  and  logical  ftudies  are  to  be 
rejedted;  the  former,  as  above  all  human  comprehenfion,  the  latter 
as  not  interefting  to  human  nature } that  a wife  man  will  not  fpecu- 
late  on  opinions;  that  the  nature  of  the  deity  is  unknown;  and  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  a percipient  being.  This  laft  opinion 
feems  rather  to  have  been  advanced  in  oppofition  to  the  Stoic  idea 
of  deity,  than  to  imply  a general  denial  of  the  exigence  of  God. 
Arifco  probably  conceived  the  queftions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  univerfe,  and  of  God,  to  be  above  the  human  underflanding,  and 
maintained,  that  the  dodtrine  of  Zeno,  who  afferted  God  to  be  a fubtle 
ether,  or  fire,  ditfufed  through  the  world,  was  inconfiftent  with  the 
notion  of  an  intelligent  nature.  Eratoflhenes,  a Cyrenian,  born  in  the 
firft  year  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-fixth  Olympiad a man  highly 
difiiinguifiied  by  his  logical,  mathematical,  and  philofophical  learn- 


* Laert.  1.  vli.  §36.  Suiclas,  Atbaen.  1.  iv.  p.  162.  A.  Cell.  1.  ii.  c,  18.  Pau- 
fan  Corinth,  c.  8,  p.  130.  Ach.  c.  8.  p.  511.  Pint.  Vit.  Arati,  t.  vi.  p.  296. 

B.  C.  260  ' Laert.  l.vii.  § 160 — 2.  B.  C.  276. 
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ing,  was  his  pupil.  He  was  appointed  by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  keeper 
of  the  Alexandrian  library  % 

He  RILL  us,  the  Carthaginian,  fubmitted  the  correction  of  his 
morals  to  Zeno,  and,  defecting  the  fchool  of  pleafure,  became  his 
difciple.  His  peculiar  tenet  was,  that  fcience  is  the  end  of  life  ; 
which  he  probably  underflood  not,  as  Cicero  every  where  interprets 
his  opinion,  the  mere  knowledge  of  abftraCl  truth,  but,  as  Laertius 
and  Suidas  explain  it,  that  the  conduCt  of  life  ought  alv/ays  to  be 
conformable  to  truth.  His  followers  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a 
diftinCt  feft ; but,  if  it  exifted  at  all,  it  was  of  fhort  duration,  and  has 
left  nothing  worthy  of  remembrance  \ 

Sph^rus  of  Borifthenes  was  at  firft  a follower  of  Zeno,  and 
afterwards  of  Cleanthes.  He  taught  philofophy  at  Sparta,  and  had 
among  his  pupils  the  illuftrious  Cleomenes.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pater'. 

After  the  death  of  Zeno,  his  fchool  was  continued  by  Clean- 
THEs‘‘of  Affus,  in  Lydia.  His  firfl  appearance  was  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a wreftler.  In  this  capacity  he  viiited  Athens,  where  the 
love  of  philofophy  was  diffufed  through  all  ranks  of  people.  He 
foon  caught  the  general  fpirit ; and  though  he  was  polTeffed  of  no 
more  than  four  drachmas,  he  determined  to  put  himfelf  under  the 
tuition  of  fome  eminent  philofopher.  His  firfl  matter  was  Crates 
the  Academic.  He  afterwards  became  a difciple  of  Zeno,  and  a 
celebrated  advocate  for  his  dodlrines. 

The  patient  induftry  with  which  Cleanthes  applied  himfelf  to  la- 
bour, that  he  might  procure  himfelf  the  necetfary  fupports  of  life 
without  interrupting  his  philofophical  ttudies,  was  highly  meritori- 
ous. By  night  he  drew  water  as  a common  labourer,  in  the  public 
gardens,  that  he  might  have  leifure,  in  the  day  time,  to  attend  the 
fchools  of  philofophy.  The  Athenian  citizens  obferving  that, 

* Laert.  Cic.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  Iv.  c.  30.  41.  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  14.  Tufe.  Qu,  ].  v. 
c.  30.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  1.  vii.  Suidas  in  Eratofthene,  Sen.  Ep.  89, 

Laert.  1.  vii.  165—7.  Suidas  in  Tufe.  Qu.  l.iv 

' lb.  § 177.  Athen,  1.  viii.  c,  13.  p.  354.  **  Laert.  1.  vii.  § 168.  Suidas. 
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though  he  appeared  ilrong  and  healthy,  he  had  no  vifible  means  of 
fubfiftence,  fummoned  him  before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  the  city,  to  give  an  account  of  his  manner  of 
living.  Upon  this  he  produced  the  gardener  for  whom  he  drew 
v/ater,  and  a woman  for  whom  he  ground  meal,  as  witneffes  to  prove 
that  he  fublifted  by  the  hoiiefl  labour  of  his  hands.  The  judges  of 
the  court  were  fo  much  flruck  with  admiration  of  this  fmgular 
example  of  induftry  and  perfeverance,  that  they  ordered  ten  mince 
to  be  paid  him  out  of  the  public  treafury ; which,  however,  Zeno 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  accept  ^ Antigonus  afterwards  prefented 
him  with  three  thoufand  mina.  From  the  manner  in  which  this 
philofopher  fupported  himfelf,  he  was  called  the  well- 

drawer. 

Cleanthes  was  for  many  years  fo  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  write 
the  heads  of  his  mafter’s  lectures  upon  fhells  and  bones,  for  want  of 
money  to  buy  paper’’.  But,  notwithflanding  all  his  poverty,  he  per- 
fevered  in  the  fludy  of  philofophy,  and  remained  a pupil  of  Zeno 
nineteen  years.  His  natural  faculties  were  flow  but  refolution  and 
perfeverance  enabled  him  to  overcome  every  difficulty  and  he  at 
laft  became  fo  complete  a mailer  of  the  Stoic  fyllem,  that  he  was 
perfedlly  qualified  to  fucceed  Zeno  in  his  fchool.  His  fellow  difciples 
often  ridiculed  him  for  his  dullnefs,  by  calling  him  an  afs  j but  he 
took  no  other  notice  of  the  farcafm,  than  by  faying  in  his  defence, 
that  if  he  was  an  afs,  he  was  the  better  able  to  bear  the  burthen  of 
Zeno’s  dodlrine.  Being  reproved  for  his  timidity,  he  replied,  “ It  is  to 
this  quality  that  I am  indebted  for  my  innocence.”  Though  he  was 
not  of  the  fchool  of  Arcefilaus,  when  he  heard  him  condemned  for 
undermining  by  his  dodtrine  the  foundations  of  virtue,  he  candidly 
apologized  for  him,  by  remarking,  that  though  he  might  feem  an 
enemy  to  virtue  in  his  difcourfes,  he  Ihowed  himfelf  her  friend  in 
his  condudl.  Arcefilaus ' being  informed  of  the  handfome  apology 
which  Cleanthes  had  made  for  him,  faid  to  him,  “ You  know  how 
much  I diflike  flattery  j why  will  you  flatter  me  ?”  ‘‘  Is  it  then 

flattery,”  replied  Cleanthes,  “ to  fay  of  you,  that  you  fpeak  one  thing, 

» Laert.  Val.  Max.  I.  viii.  c.  7.  Sen.  Ep.  44. 

* Laert.  § 170. 
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and  do  another®  ?”  Cleanthes  frequently  advifed  his  pupils  to  con- 
ceive of  pleafure,  as  a deity  fitting  on  her  throne,  attended  by  the 
virtues,  who  are  ready  on  every  occalion  to  vvhifper  in  her  ear,  ‘‘  Do 
nothing  which  will  occafion  pain  or  grief  to  yourfelf  or  others 
A friend,  obferving  him  filent  in  company,  faid,  “ One  would  think, 
Cleanthes,  from  your  filence,  that  you  took  no  pleafure  in  converf- 
ing  with  your  friends  Cleanthes  replied,  “ It  is  becaufe  I know 
the  value  of  this  pleafure,  that  I am  filcnt ; for  I wiili  my  friends  to 
enjoy  it  as  well  as  myfelfk”  The  reafon  which  he  afligned  for  the 
fuperiority  of  former  philofophers  above  the  prefent  was,  that  for- 
merly philofophers  ftudied  Things,  whereas  now  they  fludy  only 
Words.  When  he  was  old,  he  ftill  retained  the  entire  ufe  of 
his  faculties,  and  often  faid,  that  he  iliould  always  think  life  worth 
preferving,  as  long  as  he  diould  be  able  to  write  and  fludy.  He 
wrote  much,  but  none  of  his  writings  remain,  except  the  hymn  al- 
ready mentioned.  Long  after  his  death  the  Roman  Senate  paid  re- 
fped:  to  his  memory,  by  ordering  a flatue  to  be  erected  in  honour 
of  him  at  Affiis 

After  Zeno,  no  philofopher  more  truly  exhibited  the  character,  or 
more  illuflrioufly  difplayed  the  doftrine,  of  the  Stoic  fe6t,  than 
Chrysippus'.  He  was  a native  of  Solis,  a town  of  Cilicia,  after- 
wards called  Pompeiopolis.  His  father,  Apollonius,  was  of  Tarfus. 
Having  fpent  his  paternal  fortune  (as  fome  writers  fay,  in  the  public 
fervice)  he  devoted  himfelf  to  philofophy,  and  fixing  his  refidence  at 
Athens,  became  a difciple  of  Cleanthes ; from  whom,  however,  even 
during  his  life,  he  in  many  particulars  difiented.  The  natural 
powers  of  his  mind  foon  enabled  him  to  diflinguifli  himfelf  above 
his  brethren  of  the  Porch.  The  antients  agree  in  afcribing  to 
Chryfippus  an  uncommon  fhare  of  acutenefs  and  penetration  k At 
the  fame  time,  he  was  indefatigably  induftrious.  It  is  faid,  that  he 
feldoin  fuffered  a day  to  pafs  without  writing  five  hundred  lines'. 

* Laert. 

Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  ii.  ' Stob.  Serm.  126. *  **  Strabo.  1.  xiii.  p.  610. 

' Laert.  1.  vii.  179,  &:c.  Suidas.  Strabo,  l.xii.  p.  462.  Solin.  c.  42.  Orig, 
coiit.  Ceir.  1.  iv.  p.  202. 

^ Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1.  iii.  c.  10.  ' Laert. 
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In  difputation,  in  which  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  he 
difcovered  a degree  of  promptitude  and  confidence  which  approach- 
ed towards  audacity.  He  often  faid  to  his  preceptor,  “ Give  me 
dodlrines,  and  I will  find  arguments  to  fupport  them.”  It  was  a 
fingular  proof  of  his  haughty  fpirit,  that  when  a certain  perfon  alked 
him.  What  preceptor  he  would  advife  him  to  chufe  for  his  fon,  he 
laid,  “ Me ; for  if  I thought  any  philofopher  excelled  me,  I would 
myfelf  become  his  pupil.”  With  fo  much  contempt  did  he  look 
down  upon  the  diftiiiAions  of  rank,  that  he  would  never,  as  other 
philofophers  did,  pay  his  court  to  princes  or  great  men,  by  dedicating 
to  them  any  of  his  writings.  The  vehemence  and  arrogance  with 
which  he  fupported  his  tenets,  created  him  many  adverfaries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Academic  and  Epicurean  fedls.  Even  his  friends  of 
the  Stoic  fchool  complained,  that  in  the  warmth  of  difpute,  whilfl; 
he  was  attempting  to  load  his  adverfary  with  the  reproach  of  ob- 
fcurity  and  abfurdity,  his  ov/n  ingenuity  often  failed  him,  and  he 
adopted  fuch  unufual  and  illogical  modes  of  reafoning,  as  gave  his 
opponents  great  advantage  againft  himE  It  was  alfo  a common 
praftice  with  Chryfippus,  at  different  times,  to  take  the  oppofite 
fides  of  the  fame  queflion,  and  thus  furnifh  his  antagonifis  with 
weapons,  which  might  eafily  be  turned,  as  occafions  offered,  againft 
himfelf.  Carneades,  who  was  one  of  his  raoft  able  and  fkilful  ad- 
verfaries, frequently  availed  himfelf  of  this  cirumftance,  and  refuted 
Chryfippus  by  convicting  him  of  inconfiflency.  Plutarch,  in  his 
piece,  “ On  Stoic  Contradictions,”  has  collected  many  examples  of 
inconfiftent  opinions,  moft  of  which  are  afcribed  to  Chryfippus. 
His  ficill  in  the  arts  of  fophifcry,  and  particularly  his  frequent  ufe  of 
the  figure  forites,  is  noticed  by  the  fatirift  Perfius,  who,  on  thia 
account,  alluding  to  the  forites,  calls  it  the  heap  of  Chryfippus  : 

Inventus,  Chryfippe,  tui  finitor  acervi 
• Cic.  Ac.  Qu.  1*  iv.  c.  27.  Plut.  Repugn.  Stoic,  t.  iii.  p.  7. 

^ Thou  who  couldft  once  fo  happily  aflign 

Bounds  to  thy  heap.,  now  limit  this  of  mine.  Brewster. 

Although 
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Although  it  cannot  be  queftioned  that  this  philofopher  poffeffed 
great  ingenuity  and  exteniive  learning,  fo  that,  after  Zeno,  he 
might  juftly  be  coniidered  as  the  main  pillar  of  the  Stoic  Porch,  it 
muft  neverthelefs  be  acknowledged,  that,  as  far  as  v/e  are  able  at 
prefen t to  form  a judgment  of  them,  his  difcourfes  abounded  more 
in  curious  fubtleties,  and  nice  diftindtions,  than  in  folid  arguments. 
It  was  the  prejudice  of  party,  or  the  pride  of  Stoicifm,.  rather  than 
found  judgment  and  juft  criticifrn,  which  didated  the,  encomium 
that  was  paft'ed  upon  him,  that,  if  the  gods  themfelves  were  to  hold 
difputations,  they  would  adopt  the  manner  of  Chryhppus  k 

Some  writers  have  charged  this  philofopher  with  indecent  free- 
dom of  language.  But  it  is  not  improbable,  that  what  he  advanced 
of  this  kind,  was  merely  in  the  way  of  paradoxical  affertion,  thrown 
out  in  the  courfe  of  difputation,  for  the  fake  of  difplaying  his  inge- 
nuity. It  has  been  faid  too,  that  Chryftppus  taught  dodtrines  en- 
tirely fubveriive  of  religion.  Plutarch  afterts  concerning  Chrylip- 
pus  and  Cleanthes,  that  when  they  had  filled  heaven,  earth,  the  air, 
and  the  fea,  with  divinities,  they  allowed  none  of  them  to  be  exempt 
from  death,  except  Jupiter  alone,  into  whom  they  thought  that  all  the 
other  deities  would  at  laft  be  refolved.  From  this  paflage-  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  it  was  a dodtrlne  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  divine 
nature  is  mutable  and  corruptible.  But  it  appears  from  the  Stoic 
lyftem  of  nature,  as  it  has  been  already  explained,  that  this  con— 
clufion  from  the  paflage  in  queftion  is  without  foundation.  Ac- 
cording to  this  fyftem,  the  inferior  deities,  which  are  portions  of 
that  divine  fire  by  v/hich  all  nature  is  animated,  will,  in  the  general 
conflagration  of  the  univerfe,  return  to  the  fource  from  which  they 
were  originally  derived,  till  a general  renovation  fliall  take  place.  That 
Chryfippus  did  not  recede  from  the  idea  of  the  Stoic  fchool 
concerning  nature,  the  following  paflage  from  Cicero"  fully  proves l 
Chryfippus,  who  is  efteemed  the  moft  ingenious  interpreter  of 
Stoic  dreams,  has  affembled  a numerous  band  of  unknown  gods ; 
indeed  fo  perfectly  unknown,  that  the  human  mind,  though  it  be. 

“ Laert.  § i8o.  De  comm,  notionibus,  t.  lii,  p.  459, 

« De  Nat.  D.  1.  i.  c.  15, 

capable: 
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capable  of  forming  conceptions  of  every  kind,  is  unable  to  frame  a 
conjecture  concerning  their  nature.  He  fays,  that  the  divine  energy 
is  placed  in  reafon,  and  in  the  foul  or  mind  of  the  univerfe.  The 
world  itfelf  he  maintains  to  be  God,  or  a univerfal  effufion  of  his 
fpirit,  and  afferts,  that  the  fuperior  part  of  this  fpirit,  which  confifls 
in  mind  and  reafon,  is  the  common  nature  of  things,  containing  the 
whole,  and  every  part.  Sometimes  he  fpeaks  of  God  as  the  power 
of  fate,  and  the  neceffary  chain  of  events;  fometimes  he  calls  him 
nre,  or  the  ether  which  I mentioned  above ; and  fometimes  he  deifies 
the  fluid  parts ""  of  nature,  as  water  and  air  ; and  again,  the  earth,  the 
fun,  the  moon,  and  flars,  and  the  univerfe,  in  which  thefe  are  com- 
prehended, and  even  thofe  men,  who  have  obtained  immortality.” 
There  is  nothing  in  this  account  which  is  not  perfedtly  confonant  to 
the  phyfics  and  theology  of  the  Stoic  fyftem,  in  the  fenfe  in  which 
they  have  been  already  explained.  It  feems,  therefore,  reafonable  to 
exculpate  Chryfippus  from  any  other  kind  of  impiety,  than  that 
which  may  be  charged  upon  the  fedf,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  fupporters. 

Chryfippus  wrote  about  feven  hundred  books,  three  hundred  of 
which  were  upon  logical  fubjedfs;  but  in  all  his  works  he  made 
large  and  numerous  quotations  from  the  writings  of  others.  Of 
thefe  nothing  remains,  except  a few  extradls,  which  are  preferved 
in  the  works  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  Aulus  Gellius.  He 
died  in  the  hundred  and  forty- third  Olympiad  h eighty-three  years 
of  age.  A ftatue  was  eredted  to  his  memory  by  Ptolemy  h 

The  immediate  fucceflbr  of  Chryfippus,  in  the  Stoic  fchool, 
was  Zeno  of  Tarsus  or,  as  fome  fay,  of  Sidon.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  receded  in  any  refpedt  from  the  Stoic  tenets,  except 
that  he  withheld  his  aflent  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  final  confiagra- 
.tion. 

Diogenes  of  Seleucia,  called  alfo  the  Babylonian',  from  the 

• Vid.  loc.  Davifii  edit.  p.  37.  n.  8.  **  B.  C.  208. 

' Laert.  1.  vii.  § 189.  202.  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  10.  Cic.  Fin.  l.i.  c.  li. 

• Laert.  l.vii.  § 38.  Suidas.  Eufeb.  Prep.  1.  xv.  c.  18. 

• Laert.  1.  vi.  § 8 r. 
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vicinity  of  Babylon  to  his  native  place,  next  aflumed  the  chair,  and 
applied  himfelf  fo  diligently  to  the  ftudy  and  propagation  of  the 
Stoic  doflrine,  that  Cicero®  calls  him  a great  and  refpectable  Stoic. 
This  was  unqueftionably  the  reafon,  for  which  he  v/as  fent  with  Car- 
neades  and  Critolaus  on  the  celebrated  embalTy  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  of  v/hjch  we  have  already  taken  notice  in  our  account  of  the 
life  of  Carneades.  Seneca  relates  that  as  he  was  one  day  difcour- 
fing  upon  anger,  a foolifh  youth,  in  hopes  of  raifing  a laugh  againfl; 
the  philofopher  by  making  him  angry,  fpit  in  his  face ; upon  which 
Diogenes  meekly  and  prudently  faid,  “ I am  not  angry,  but  I am  in 
doubt  whether  I ought  not  to  be  fo.”  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years®.  Antipater  of  Tarfus'',  the  difciple  and  fucceffor 
of  Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  is  applauded,  both  by  Cicero  and 
Seneca,  as  an  able  fupporter  of  the  Stoic  fedl.  His  chief  opponent 
was  Carneades. 

Pan^tius,  a Rhodian,  was  a polite  and  refpecftable  philofopher. 
He  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  feveral  eminent  Romans, 
particularly  Scipio  and  L-Hius;  and  CicePo  fays®,  that  his  abilities 
and  accomplilliments  rendered  him  highly  worthy  of  their  friend- 
Ihip.  He  difliked  the  Stoic  doftrine  of  apathy  ^ ; was  a great  admirer 
of  Plato,  and  freely  borrowed  opinions  and  fentiments  from  phiio- 
fophers  of  every  fed;.  His  moral  doftrines  were,  doubtlefs,  excellent, 
lince  they  are  fo  highly  extolled  by  Cicero,  in  his  admirable  treatife 
De  Officiis.  He  palfed  a confiderable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  where 
he  had  many  illuflrious  difciples ; but  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
clays  he  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  died.  He  treated  aftrological 
pr.ediftions,  and  divinations  of  every  kind,  with  contempt,  and  feems 
to  have  rejected  the  doftrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul 

Posidonius  ^ a native  of  Apama  in  Syria,  the  lafh  of  that  feries 

® Tufc.  Qu.  1.  iii.  c.  12.  ^ De  Ira.  ' Lucian.  Longev  . t.  ii.  p.  829. 

^ Cic.  de  Offic.  I.  iii.  c,  12.  Sen.  Ep.  92.  Plut.  de  Garrul.  t.  ii.  p.  319., 

* De  OfF.  1.  iv.  c.  9.  ^ A.  Cell.  1-  xii.  c.  5. 

8 Cic.  De  OfF.  1.  ii.  c,  14.  Ac.  Q.  1.  iv.  33.  De  Fin. . 1.  i.  c.  2.  1.  iv.  c.  ulf. 

Tufc.  1.  i.  c.  32.  De  Div.  1.  i.  c.  3.  7.  1.  ii.  c.  42. 

**  Laert.  1.  vii.  § 38.  Strabo.  1.  vii.  p.  316.  1.  xiv.  p.  655. 
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of  Stoics  which  belongs  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Greek  philofophy, 
taught  at  Rhodes  with  fuch  reputation,  that  Pompey  came  thither, 
on  his  return  from  Syria,  to  attend  his  ledtures.  When  he  arrived 
at  his  houfe,  he  forbade  his  lidtor  to  knock,  as  was  ufual,  at  the 
door.  The  hero,  who  had  fubdued  the  eaftern  and  weflern  world, 
paid  homage  to  philofophy,  by  lowering  fafces  at  the  gate  of 
Poiidonius.  ’When  he  was  informed,  that  he  was  at  that  time  Tick 
of  the  gout,  he  vifited  him  in  his  confinement,  and  expreffed  great 
regret  that  he  could  not  attend  upon  his  fchool.  Upon  this,  Pofido- 
nius,  forgetting  his  pain,  gratified  his  gueft,  by  delivering  a difcourfe 
in  his  prefence,  the  fubjedf:  of  which  was  to  prove,  that  nothing  is 
good  which  is  not  honourable  h He  ftudied  natural  as  well  as 
moral  fcience;  and  in  order  to  reprefent  the  celeftial  phenomena,  he 
conftrudled  a kind  of  planetarium  by  means  of  which  he  exhibited 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets  round  the  earth. 
Cicero  fays  % that  he  himfelf  attended  upon  this  philofopher  j and 
a later  writer  afferts,  that  he  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Marcellus, 
in  the  feven  hundred  and  fecondyear  from  the  building  of  the  city  h 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Stoic  fedt,  the  lafl;  branch  of  the 
Ionic  School 

“ Cic.  Tufc.  Qu.  1.  ii.  c.  25.  Plin.  1.  vi.  Ep.  30. 

Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  ii.  c.  34.  ^ De  Nat.  Deor.  I.  i.  c.  3. 

* Suidas  in  Pofid.  * B.  C.  52. 

* Vidend.  Cudworth.  c.  iv.  § 25.  Bayle.  Sciopp.  Elem.  Phil.  Mor.  p.  165. 
Zwinger.  Theatr.  Vit.  Hum.  v.  19.  § 3560.  Thomaf.  de  Plagio  Lit.  § 388.  Eufeb. 
Prep.  Ev.  1.  vi.  c.  6.  Gaffend.  Vit.  Epic.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  Schmid,  de  Chryfip.  Log. 
Jonf.  1.  i.  c.  13.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  Meurf.  de  Ceramic.  VolT.  de  Nat.  Log.  c.  viii.  § 18. 
Hift.  Gr.  1.  iii.  p.  324.  Weidler.  Hift.  Aftr.  c.  vi.  § 18. 
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SECT.  I. 

OF  THE  LIFE  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PYTHAGORAS. 


IN  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  Ionic  fchool,  from  Thales  its  foun- 
der, through  all  its  branches,  the  Ionic,  Socratic,  Cyrenaic,  Me- 
garic,  Eliac,  Eretriac,  Academic,  Peripatetic,  Cynic,  and  Stoic  Sedls,  we 
have  completed  one  principal  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Grecian 
philofophy.  Another  main  branch  of  this  philofophy,  namely,  that 
which  fprung  from  Pythagoras,  and  afterwards  fprouted  out  into  the 
Eleatic,  Heraclitean,  Epicurean,  and  Sceptic  Sedls,  yet 
remains  to  be  confidered.  This  fchool,  having  been  firft  inftituted  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  which,  from  the  Grecian  Colonies  which  had 
been  fettled  there,  was  called  Magna  Grecia,  has  taken  the  appella- 
tion of  the  ITALIC  SCHOOL\ 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
Italic  School,  fome  notice  muft  be  taken  of  Pherecydes,  one  of  the 
wife  men  of  Greece,  who,  though  he  himfelf  inftituted  no  fed:,  is 
diftinguifhed  as  the  firft  preceptor  of  Pythagoras. 

Pherecydes  ^ a native  of  the  ifland  of  Scyrus,  one  of  the  Cycla- 
des near  Delos,  flouriflied  about  the  forty- fifth  Olympiad  It  has 

* Laert.  1.  i.  § 13.  Arift.  de  Caelo.  c.  i.  Laert.  1.  i.  Suidas. 

* B.  C.  600. 
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been  maintained,  with  great  erudition,  that  Pherecydes  derived  his 
principles  of  philofophy  and  theogony  from  the  facred  books  of  the 
Phenicians ; but  little  dependance  is  to  be  placed,  m a queftion  of 
this  kind,  upon  the  authorities  by  which  this  opinion  is  ihpported  i 
and  it  will  appear,  upon  enquiry,  that  the  tenets  of  this  philofopher 
were  not  lefs  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  moft  antient  Grecian  and  Bar- 
baric philofophers,  than  to  the  do6lrine  of  the  Phenicians.  The 
opinion  of  Jofephus%  that  Pherecydes  ftudied  philofophy  in  Egypt,, 
feems  more  probable;  for  Egypt  was,  at  that  time,  univerfally  re- 
forted  to  as  the  feat  of  learning ; the  fymbolical  method  of  teaching, 
which  was  made  ufe  of  by  Pherecydes,  was  perfedlly  after  the 
Egyptian  manner;  and  the  general  afpedl  of  his  dodtrine  bears  a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Egyptian  fchool. 

The  particulars,  which  remain,  of  the  Ufe  of  Pherecydes  are  few 
and  imperfedt.  Marvellous  circumftances  have  been  related  of  him, 
which  only  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  £hew,  that  what 
has  been  deemed  fupernatural  by  ignorant  fpedlators,  may  be  ealily 
conceived  to  have  happened  from  natural  caufes.  A iliip  in  full  fail 
was  at  a diftance  approaching  its  harbour ; Pherecydes  predidled,. 
that  it  would  never  come  into  the  haven,  and  it  happened  accord- 
ingly ; for  a ftorm  arofe,  which  funk  the  veffel.  After  drinking 
water  from  a well,  he  predidted  an  earthquake,  which  happened 
three  days  afterwards It  is  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  predidtions 
might  have  been  the  refult  of  a careful  obfervation  of  thofe  phc^no- 
mena^  which  commonly  precede  ftorms,  or  earthquakes,  in  a climate 
where  they  frequently  happen.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  is 
well  known  to  have  been  a ufual  pradtice  with  the  antients,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Pythagoras,  the  pupil  of  Pherecydes,  to  impofe  upon 
the  ignorant  multitude,  by  pretending  to  powers  which  they  did  not 
poffefs,  and  particularly,  by  applying  their  knowledge  of  nature  to 
the  purpofes  of  impoflure.  Pherecydes  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft,  among  the  Grecians,  who  wrote  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
gods ; but  this  can  only  mean,  that  he  was  the  firjft  who  ventured 
to  write  upon  thefe  iiibjedls  in  profe.  For,  before  his  time,  Or- 
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jsh  eus,  Mufaeiis,  and  others,  had  written  theogonies  in  verfe.  Some 
have  afcribed  to  him  the  invention  of  the  fun-dial ; but  the  inven- 
tion was  of  more  antient  date;  for  this  inftrument  is  mentioned  in 
the  Jewifli  hiftory  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judea  k Concerning  the 
manner  in  which  Pherecydes  died,  nothing  certain  is  known;  for, 
as  to  the  ftory  ’’  of  his  having  been  gradually  con  fumed  for  his  im- 
piety, by  the  loathfome  difeafe  called  Morbus  pedicularisy  it  mull, 
doubtlefs,  be  fet  down  in  the  long  lift  of  idle  tales  by  which  the 
ignorant  and  fuperftitious  have  always  endeavoured  to  bring  philo- 
fophy  into  contempt.  His  difciple  Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  eredl- 
ed  a tomb  to  his  memory.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  give,  in  any  degree,  an  accurate  account  of  the 
doftrines  of  Pherecydes ; both  becaufe  he  delivered  them,  after  the 
manner  of  the  times,  under  the  concealment  of  fymbols ; and  be- 
caufe very  few  memoirs  of  this  philofopher  remain.  It  is  moft  pro- 
bable that  Pherecydes  taught  thofe  opinions  concerning  the  gods, 
and  the  origin  of  the  world,  which  the  antient  Grecian  theogonifts 
borrowed  from  Egypt.  On  the  ground  of  this  opinion,  it  may  per- 
haps be  poffible  to  explain  the  fragment  of  his  book  concerning  the 
origin  of  things,  which  is  preferved  by  Laertius  The  words  are, 
'£evg  fdev  kou  elg  dst,  aat  %9'wv  X^oviti  ovofx,a,  \y\vz’Xo  y,],  sTTi^sl 

avTV  'Zevg  ye^xg 

If  by  we  underftand  what  the  antient  philolbphers  under- 
ftood  by  Mot,  the  chaos  which  was  admitted  into  all  the  antient 
theogonies,  and  by  ye^xg  the  communication  or  grant  of  form 
to  the  chaotic  mafs,  the  meaning  of  the  pafiage  will  be  this : Jupi- 
ter, and  Duration,  and  Chaos,  are  eternal : from  the  time  when 
Jupiter  communicated  form  to  chaos,  it  was  called  the  Earth a 
dodtrine  which  agrees  with  that  which  was  commonly  received 
among  the  Oriential  and  Egyptian  philofophers.  Perfedlly  confonant 
to  this  dodtrine  is  the  tenet  which  Ariftotle afcribes  to  Pherecydes, 
TO  ysw^ffxv  x^ig-ov  moti,  that  the  fir  Pc  caufe  of  all  things  is  moft  excellent. 

Another  tenet  which  is,  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  the  antients, 

* 2 Kings,  c.  XX.  V.  II.  TElian.  1.  iv.  c.  28. 

' Laert.  I.  i.  § iig.  Metaph.  1.  xii.  c.  4. 
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afcribed  to  Pherecydes,  is  that  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  for  which 
he  was,  perhaps,  indebted  to  the  Egyptians.  Cicero  fays  % that  he  was 
the  firft  philofopher  in  whofe  writings  this  dodrine  appeared.  He 
is  alfo  faid,  and  not  improbably  ^ to  have  taught  the  dodlrine  of  the 
tranfmigration  of  the  foul  3 for  this  was  a tenet  commonly  received 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  afterwards  taught  by  Pythagoras.  Whe- 
ther it  was,  that  Pherecydes  inftituted  no  fed!  3 or  that  his  writings 
fell  into  difufe  through  their  obfcurity3  or  that  Pythagoras  deligned- 
ly  fupprelTed  them,  that  he  might  appear  tlie  original  author  of  the 
dodrines  which  he  had  learned  from  his  mafl;er3  or  whatever  elfe 
might  be  the  caufe  3 we  are  left  without  further  information  con- 
cerning his  philofophy.  We  therefore  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
life  and  opinions  of  his  celebrated  pupil,  the  founder  of  the  Italic 
School. 

The  hiftory  of  Pythagoras,  beyond  that  of  any  other  antient  phi- 
lofopher, abounds  with  difficulties  and  contradidions,  and  is  in- 
veloped  in  fable  and  myftery.  Pythagoras  himfelf,  and  his  fol- 
lowers through  a long  fucceffion,  were  fo  far  from  committing  their 
dodrines  to  writing,  for  the  information  of  pofterity,  that  they  made 
ufe  of  every  expedient  to  conceal  them  from  their  contemporaries. 
Plence  the  firft  records  of  the  life  and  dodrines  of  this  philofopher, 
which  were  only  fuch  as  could  be  cafually  gathered  up  from  tradi- 
tion, were  not  lefs  defedive  in  probable  and  well  authenticated  fads, 
than  they  were  abundant  in  abfurd  fidions.  It  was  not  till  many 
ages  after  the  time  in  which  Pythagoras  fiourifhed,  that  Porphyry 
and  Jamblichus  undertook  to  digeft  thefe  fcattered  materials  into  a 
regular  narrative.  And  thefe  writers  themfelves  were  too  cre- 
dulous, too  carelefs,  and  too  much  biaffed  by  prejudice,  to  be  capa- 
ble of  giving  a judicious  and  impartial  reprefentation  of  what  was  at 
that  time  known  concerning  Pythagoras.  They  were  of  the  fchool 
of  Ammonius  and  Plotinus  3 in  which,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  find, 
it  was  the  common  pradice  to  mifreprefent  and  falfify  every  thing, 
and  to  obtrude  upon  the  world  marvellous  tales,  inftead  of  real  fads, 
for  the  fake  of  fupporting  the  credit  of  their  fed  and  religion  in  op- 

* Tufc.  Qu.  1.  i.  c.  16. *  **  Suldas  in  Phor, 
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polition  to  Chriftianity.  In  order  to  be  convinced  that  Jamblichus 
was  nothing  better  than  an  impudent  trifler,  the  reader  needs  only 
perufe  the  introduction  to  his  life  of  Pythagoras.  The  labours  of 
fubfequent  writers,  though  fufficiently  numerous,  calf  little  new 
light  upon  this  part  of  the  hiftory  of  philofophy.  Notwithftanding 
all  that  has  been  done,  it  refembles  a wood,  which  after  many  trees 
are  cut  down,  and  many  thickets  cleared  away,  ftill  remains  dark, 
rugged,  and  pathlefs.  We  fliall  therefore  hope  for  indulgence,  if,  in 
this  part  of  our  work,  the  reader  fhould  frequently  find  it  necefiary 
to  fufpend,  and  fometimes  even  to  withhold,  his  affent. 

The  antients  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning  the  birth-place 
of  PYTHAGORAS":  but  the  more  common  opinion  is,  that  he 
was  a native  of  the  ifland  of  Samos.  Of  his  extradfion  nothing  fur- 
ther  is  known,  than  that  his  father’s  name  was  Mnefarchus,  pro- 
bably a merchant  of  Tyre,  or  fome  other  maritime  city,  who,  trading 
to  Samos,  was  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenfhip,  and  fettled  his 
family  in  this  ifland.  As  to  the  tale  of  Jamblichus'’,  which  makes 
him  a defcendant  of  Jupiter,  and  relates  a predidtion  of  his  birth  and 
charadter  from  the  Delphian  priefl:,  barely  to  mention,  is  to  refute  it. 

The  time  of  the  birth  of  Pythagoras  is  covered  with  inextricable 
obfcurity.'-  Three  Englifli  critics  of  great  eminence  have  employ- 
ed their  profound  erudition  in  endeavouring  to  fettle  this  point. 
Bentley,  in  his  difpute  with  Boyle ' concerning  the  age  of  Phalaris, 
invefcigates  with  his  ufual  indullry  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  (chiefly  on  the  teflimony  of  Eratofthenes,  who  relates, 
that  whilfl;  he  w'as  young  he  was  a vidtor  at  the  Olympic  games,  in 
the  forty-eighth  Olympiad’')  determines  the  date  to  be,  the  fourth 
year  of  the  forty- third  Olympiad  h Lloyd,  in  his  difl'ertation  concern- 
ing the  chronology  of  Pythagoras^^ , endeavours  to  prove,  that  the 
Olympic  vidtor  was  not  the  fame  perfon  with  the  philofopher;  and 
infifts  upon  feveral  particulars,  which  make  it  probable,  that  he  was 

^ Laert.  1.  viii.  § r.  Conf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  300.  Plut,  Qii.  Conv. 

1.  viii.  c.  7.  t.  iii.  p.  286.  Vit  Pyth.  c.  2.  Porph,  n.  1. 

® DilTertation  on  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris. 
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born  about  the  third  year  of  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad  Dodwell 
difcuffes  the  fame  fubjed:  at  large,  in  two  dilTertations  on  the  age  of 
Phalereus  and  Pythagoras'’,  and  places  the  birth  of  Pythagoras  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  hfty-fecond  Olympiad  ^ His  opinion  chiefly 
reflis  on  the  authority  of  Porphyry  and  Jamblichus.  Le  Clerc  has 
given  a fummary  of  their  arguments \ We  mufl;  content  ourfelves 
with  obferving,  that,  after  carefully  examining  what  has  been  written 
upon  this  queftion,  we  find  the  authorities  fo  feeble  and  inconflilent, 
that  we  dare  not  give  a deeifive  judgment;  for  where  we  cannot  ar- 
rive at  certain  proof,  we  think  it  better  honeftly  to  confefs  our 
ignorance,  than  to  impofe  an  unfupported  opinion  upon  our  readers. 
We  are  however  inclined  to  think,  that  the  preponderancy  of  argu- 
ment is  in  favour  of  Lloyd,  whofe  opinion  is,  that  Pythagoras  was 
born  about  the  third  year  of  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad*,  and  died 
about  the  third  year  of  the  fixty-eighth  Olympiad  k It  feems  pretty 
certain,  that  he  was  not  born  earlier  than  the  fourth  year  of  the 
forty-third  Olympiad  % nor  later  than  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifty- 
fecond\ 

If  we  difmifs  the  tales  of  Jamblichus  concerning  the  early  wifdom, 
gravity,  and  temperance  of  Pythagoras,  which  are  faid  to  have  been 
fuch  as  to  have  filled  all  men  with  admiration,  to  have  commanded 
refpedl  and  reverence  from  grey  hairs,  and  even  to  have  led  many 
to  aflcrt  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God’,  we  meet  with  no  other  cre- 
dible particulars  of  his  childhood  and  early  education,  but  that  he 
was  firfl  inftrudled  in  his  own  country  by  Creophilus,  and  afterwards 
by  P^erecydes  in  the  ifland  of  Scyrus'*,  When  he  had  paid  the  laft 
honours  to  his  preceptor,  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
high  refped:,  he  returned  to  Samos,  and  again  fiudied  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  firfl;  mailer. 

Much  is  faid  by  Jamblichus,  and  other  later  biographers,  of  Py- 
thagoras’s early  journey  into  Ionia,  and  his  viflts  to  Thales  and 
Anaximander;  but  we  find  no  antient  record  of  this  journey,  nor  any 
traces  of  its  effeCts  on  his  doCtrine,  which  differs  elfentially  from  that 

* B.  C.  586.  London,  1704.  8.  ' B.  C.  569. 

“*  Bibliotheque  Choifie,  t.  x.  p.  81,  &;c.  * B,  G,  586.  f B.  C.  ^06. 

* B.  C.  605.  ^ B.  C.  569.  * Jamb.  Vit.  P.  n.  6.  ''  Laert. 
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of  the  Ionic  fchool.  It  is  probable,  that  his  firfl  journey  from  the 
Grecian  illands  was  to  Egypt,  the  country  at  that  time  celebrated, 
above  all  others,  for  that  kind  of  wifdom  which  beft  fuited  the  ge- 
nius and  temper  of  Pythagoras. 

On  his  way  to  Egypt,  Jamblichus  aiTerts*,  that  he  vifited  Pheni- 
cia,  and  converfed  with  the  defcendants  of  Mochus,  and  other  priefts 
of  that  country,  and  was  initiated  into  their  peculiar  myfteries.  And 
it  may  feem  not  entirely  improbable,  that  he  might  wifh  to  be  fur- 
ther acquainted  with  the  Phenician  philofophy,  of  which  he  had, 
doubtlefs,  heard  a general  report  from  his  father,  and  other  mer- 
chants who  traded  to  this  coaft.  But  it  is  certainly  a fidlion  of  the 
Alexandrian  fchool,  that  Pythagoras  received  his  dodtrine  of  numbers 
from  the  Phenicians  j for  we  have  already  feen,  that  their  knowledge 
of  numbers  extended  no  further  than  to  the  pradlical  fcience  of 
arithmetic.  Whatever  be  thought  of  this  journey  to  the  eaft  (which, 
by  the  way,  Le  Clerc  difcredits*')  we  muft  difmifs,  as  wholly  incre- 
dible, the  ftories  of  his  vifiting  the  temple  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  re- 
maining there  feveral  days  without  food,  palling  among  the  inha- 
bitants for  a good  daemon,  and  obtaining  from  them  religious  ho- 
nours ; and  of  his  proceeding  into  the  country  of  Judea,  and  there 
going  through  feveral  ceremonies  of  the  Mofaic  law. 

In  Egypt  % Pythagoras  was  introduced,  by  the  recommendation  of 
Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  to  Amalis,  king  of  Egypt,  a great  patron 
of  learned  men,  particularly  thofe  of  Greece,  that  he  might  the 
more  eafily  obtain  accefs  to  the  colleges  of  the  priefts.  The  king 
himfelf  could  fcarcely,  with  all  his  authority,  prevail  upon  the 
priefts  to  admit  a ftranger  to  the  knowledge  of  their  facred  myf- 
teries The  college  of  Heliopolis,  to  whom  the  king’s  inftrudtions 
were  fent,  referred  Pythagoras  to  the  college  of  Memphis,  as  of 
greater  antiquity ; from  Memphis  he  was  difmifted,  under  the  fame 
pretence,  to  Thebes.  The  Theban  priefts,  not  daring  to  rejedt  the 
royal  mandate,  yet  loth  to  comply  with  it,  prefcribed  Pythagoras 

\ 

* L.  !i.  n.  13.  *’  L.  c.  p.  98.  ' Laert.  1.  viil.  ^ 3.  Porphyr,  n.  5, 
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many  fevere  and  troublefome  preliminary  ceremonies,  among  which 
was  that  of  circumcilion  % hoping  hereby  to  difcourage  him  from 
profecuting  his  defign.  Pythagoras,  however,  executed  all  their  in- 
jiindtions  with  fuch  wonderful  patience  and  perfeverance,  that  he 
obtained  their  entire  confidence,  and  was  inftrudied  in  their  moft 
recondite  dodlrines.  "He  paiTed  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt’’.  Du- 
ring this  time  he  made  himfelf  perfectly  mafter  of  the  three  kinds 
of  writing,  which  were  in  ufe  in  Egypt,  the  epiftolary,  the  hiero- 
glyphical,  and  the  fymbolical  j and,  having  obtained  accefs  to  the 
mofl:  learned  men  in  every  celebrated  college  of  priefls,  he  became 
intimately  converfant  with  their  antient  records',  and  gained  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  their  dod:rine  concerning  the  origin  of 
things,  with  their  aflronomy  and  geometry,  and,  in  fhort,  with  Egyp- 
tian learning  in  its  whole  extent. 

Many  writers,  who  flouriflied  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Chriftian  sra,  both  Pagan  and  Chriftian,  have  related  that  Pythagoras, 
immediately  after  he  left  Egypt,  vifited  the  Perfian  and  Chaldean 
Magi,  and  travelled  fo  far  into  the  Eafl;  as  to  converfe  with  the  In- 
dian Gymnofophifls.  The  occafionof  this  journey  isthus  related  by 
Jam.blichus  “ After  fpending  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt,  he 
was  conveyed  by  the  vidlorious  army  of  Cambyfes,  among  a nume- 
rous train  of  captives,  to  Babylon,  where  he  made  himfelf  perfedlly 
acquainted  with  the  learning  and  philofophy  of  the  Eaft;  and  after 
the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  when  he  was  in  the  fixtieth  year  of 
his  age,  he  returned  to  Samos.”  Cicero',  Eufebius  Ladtantius^, 
and  Valerius  Maximus’’,  though  they  fay  nothing  of  the  captivity, 
agree  that  he  vifited  the  Perfian  Magi.  Some  have  maintained,  that 
in  this  journey  he  attended  upon  the  inftruilions  of  the  celebrated 
Perfian  fage,  Zoroafler’j  whilft  others,  who  have  placed  the  life  of 

* Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  302.  **  Jamblich.  c.  4.  n.  18. 

' Valer.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  7.  •*  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  iv.  n.  ig. 

® De  Fin.  1.  V.  c.  g.  Prep.  Ev.  l.viii.  c.  6.  1.x.  c.  4,  * L. iv.  c.  2. 

L.  viii.  c.  7.  Conf.  Apul.  Flor.  1.  i.  p.  357.  Ladl.  1.  iv.  c.  7. 

^ Porph.  n.  10.  12.  Suidas  in  Pyth.  Cyril,  contr.  Jul.  1.  iv.  p.  133*  Beaufobre 
Hift.  Manich.  p.  i.  1.  L c.  2.  § 2. 
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Zoroafter  in  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  Pythagoras,  have  aflerted 
that  he  converfed  with  certain  Jewifli  prophets,  who  were  at  that 
time  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  and  by  this  means  became  intimately 
converfant  with  the  Jev/i£h  laws  and  cufloms^.  After  all,  however, 
we  mull;  confefs,  that  we  fee  much  reafon  to  fufpe6t  the  truth  of  the 
whole  narrative  of  Pythagoras’s  journey  into  the  Eaft  ; for  the 
relation  is  encumbered  with  inextricable  chronological  difficulties. 
It  is  unanimoufly  agreed  by  ■ chronologifts,  that  Cambyfes  invaded 
Egypt  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  or  the  third  year  of  the  fixty- 
third  Olympiad.  According  to  Jamblichus'’,  Pythagoras,  after  flay- 
ing twelve  years  in  Babylon,  and  vifiting  feveral  other  countries, 
went  into  Italy  in  the  fixty-fecond  Olympiad.  Diodorus ' and  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus ''  affix  nearly  the  fame  date  to  this  journey  ^ and 
others  place  it  fourteen  years  earlier.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  if 
Pythagoras  left  the  Eaft  before  the  fixty-fecond  Olympiad,  after  re- 
maining there  twelve  years,  he  could  not  have  been  carried  thither 
by  Cambyfes  in  the  fixty-third  Olympiad.  The  whole  narration 
of  Pythagoras’s  journey  into  the  Eaft  is  alfo  contradidted  by  the 
exprefs  authority  of  Antiphon  (quoted  by  Porphyry')  who  fays, 
that  Pythagoras,  after  his  refidence  in  Egypt,  returned  into  Ionia, 
and  opened  a fchool  in  his  own  country  ; and  that,  at  the  age  of 
forty  years,  finding  himfelf  harrafled  by  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates,  he 
withdrew  into  Italy;  an  account  which  evidently  leaves  no  interval 
for  the  fuppofed  eaftern  expedition.  The  whole  proof  of  the  reality 
of  this  expedition  refts  either  upon  the  evidence  of  certain  Alexan- 
drian Platonifts,  who  were  defirous  of  exalting  as  much  as  poffible 
the  reputation  of  thofe  antient  philofophers,  to  whom  they  looked 
back  as  the  firft  oracles  of  wifdom,  or  upon  that  of  certain  Jewifii 
and  Chriftian  writers  \ who  were  willing  to  credit  every  tale,  which 

® Clem.  Alex.  Str.  1.  i.  p.  304.  Huet.  Dem.  Pr,  iv.  p.  54,  83,  186,  224. 

C.  vii.  n.  3j.  ' Excerpt.  Peiiefc.  p.  241. 

^ Strom.  1.  i.  p.  302.  330.  ' N.  8.  9.  p.  12.  13. 

^ Hermipp.  ap.  Jofeph.  cont.  Ap.  1.  i.  p.  1046.  et  Orig,  cont.  Celf.  1.  i.  p.  13. 
Ariftobul.  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Sir.  1.  i.  p.  342.  Eiifeb.  Prep.  Ev.  1.  ix.  c.  6. 
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might  feem  to  render  it  probable,  that  the  Pythagorean  dodrine  was 
derived  from  the  Oriental  philofophers,  and  ultimately  from  the 
Hebrew  fcriptures.  There  is,  therefore,  fome  reafon  to  fufped 
that  thefe  writers  admitted  a ftory  fo  favourable  to  their  refpedive 
views,  without  fcrupuloufly  enquiring  into  its  authenticity.  The  re- 
lation concerning  Pythagoras’s  preceptor  in  the  Eaft,  under  the  fe- 
veral  names  of  Zabratus,  Nazaratus,  and  Zares  or  Zoroafter,  refts 
upon  uncertain  rumour.  Nor  is  there  any  probable  argument  to 
prove,  that  he  received  inftrudion  from  any  prophet  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  during  his  fuppofed  refidence  in  Babylon.  It  feems,  there- 
fore, on  the  whole,  mod:  reafonable,  to  look  upon  the  ftory  of  this 
eaftern  journey  as  a mere  fidion,  and  to  conclude,  that  Pythagoras 
never  paffed  over  from  Egypt  to  the  Eaft,  but  returned  thence 
immediately  to  Samos  b The  ftory  of  his  having  vifited  the  Nor- 
thern Druids  is  fo  improbable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  ill  fupported  by  evi- 
dence, that  it  may  be  confidently  difmifled  without  particular  exa- 
mination. 

Pythagoras,  returning  from  Egypt  to  his  native  ifland,  after  an  ab- 
fence  of  more  than  twenty  years,  was  defirous  that  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens ftiould  reap  the  benefit  of  his  travels  and  ftudies,  and,  for  this 
purpofe,  attempted  to  inftitute  a fchool  for  their  inftrudion  in  the 
elements  of  fcience'’,  but  chofe  to  adopt  the  Egyptian  method  of 
teaching,  and  communicate  his  dodrines  under  a fymbolical  form. 
The  Samians  were  either  too  indolent,  or  too  ftupid,  to  profit  by  his 
inftrudions.  The  number  of  his  followers  was  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  he  was  obliged  for  the  prefent  to  relinquifti  his  defign.  Loth, 
however,  entirely  to  abandon  the  projed,  he  determined,  if  poffible, 
to  find  other  means  of  engaging  the  attention  of  his  countrymen. 
With  this  idea  he  repaired  to  Delos,  and  after  prefenting  an  offering 
of  cakes  to  Apollo,  there  received,  or  pretended  to  receive,  moral 
dogmas  from  the  prieftefs  % which  he  afterv/ards  delivered  to  his 

^ Lloyd,  Bentley,  Le  Clerc,  Fabrlcius,  L’Enfant,  &c.  gave  no  credit  to  the  tale  of 
this  eaftern  journey. 

Jamb.  c.  V.  n.  20.25.  Laert.  1.  viii.  § 13. 

* Porphyr.  n.  41.  Laert.  § 8. 
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difciples  under  the  character  of  divine  precepts.  With  the  fame 
defign  he  alfo  vifited  the  ifland  of  Crete,  fo  celebrated  in  mytho- 
logical hiftory;  where  he  was  conduced  by  the  Corybantes,  or 
priefts  of  Cybele,  into  the  cave  of  Mount  Ida,  in  which  Jupiter  is 
faid  to  have  been  buried  L Here  he  converfed  with  Epimenides,  an 
eminent  pretender  to  prophetic  powers,  and  was  by  him  initiated 
into  the  mod:  facred  myfteries  of  Greece.  About  the  fame  time  he 
vifited  Sparta  and  Elis,  and  was  prefent  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games  ^ where  he  is  faid  to  have  exhibited  a golden  thigh 
to  Abaris,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  he  was  Apollo.  Amongd; 
the  places  which  he  vifited  during  his  flay  in  Greece,  was  Phlius, 
the  refidence  of  Leon,  king  of  the  Phliafians.  Here  he  firfl  affumed 
the  appellation  of  philofopher' 

Thus  furnifhed,  not  only  with  frefli  flores  of  learning,  but  with  a 
kind  of  authority  which  was  ftill  more  likely  to  procure  him  refpedl, 
he  returned  to  Samos,  and  made  a fecond  more  fuccefsful  attempt 
to  inflitute  among  his  countrymen  a fchool  of  philofophy  The 
place  which  he  chofe  for  his  purpofe  was  a femicircular  building, 
in  which  the  Samians  had  been  accuflomed  to  meet  for  public  bufi- 
nefs.  Here  he  chiefly  employed  himfelf  in  delivering,  with  an  air  of 
facred  authority,  popular  precepts  of  morality,  which  might  contri- 
bute to  the  general  benefit  of  the  people.  Befides  this,  he  provided 
himfelf  with  a fecret  cave,  into  which  he  retired  with  his  intimate 
friends  and  profeffed  difciples,  and  here,  not  without  a wonderful 
parade  of  myflery,  gave  them  daily  inflrudlions  in  the  more 
abflrufe  parts  of  philofophy'.  Thefe  arts,  which  unqueflion- 
ably  rank  this  celebrated  philofopher  among  impoflors,  proved  fuc- 
cefsful, and  procured  him  a great  multitude  of  followers.  What  he 
had  been  unable  to  effedt  by  the  mere  force  of  learning  and  ability, 
he  foon  accompliflied  by  concealing  his  dodlrines  under  the  veil  of 

‘ Porph.  n.  17.  Laert.  § 3.  >>  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  7. 

Cic.  Tufc,  Qj  1.  V.  c.  3.  Conf.  Laert.  1.  i.  § t2.  Jamb.  c.  vili.  n.  44.  xil.  58. 

* See  Introdudtion  to  this  work,  p.  2. 

^ Jamb.  c.  V.  n,  26.  Porph.  n.  9.  = Jamb.  c.  v.  n.  27. 
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myflerions  fymbols,  and  by  iffiiing  forth  his  precepts  as  refponfes 
from  a divine  oracle 

Having  for  fome  time  fuccefsfully  executed  his  plan  of  inftruc- 
tion  in  Samos,  whether  the  Samians  began  to  detedt  his  frauds,  or  to 
be  apprehenfive  of  his  increaling  popularity,  or  whether  Pythagoras 
wiflied  to  efcape  the  tyranny  of  the  governor,  Sylofon,  the  brother  of 
Polycrates,  he  fuddenly  left  Samos,  and  palling  over  into  Italy,  at- 
tempted to  eftablifh  his  fchool  among  the  colonies  of  Magiia  Grce~ 
The  time  of  this  expedition  is  uncertain;  but  it  feems  moll 
probable,  that  it  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-ninth 
Olympiad'.  It  is  more  certain,  that  when  Pythagoras  arrived  in 
this  country,  in  order  to  obtain  credit  with  the  populace,  he  pre- 
tended to  a power  of  performing  miracles,  and  pradtifed  many  arts  of 
impofture. 

The  firfi;  place  at  which  Pythagoras  arrived  was  Crotona a city- 
in  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  whofe  inhabitants  were  at  this  time  exceed- 
ingly corrupted  in  their  manners.  Upon  his  firfi:  arrival,  Plutarch 
and  Apuleius  relate  % that  obferving  a large  draught  of  fifii,  which 
had  jufi  been  taken,  he  bought  the  whole  capture  of  the  fifiiermen, 
and  ordered  them  to  throw  them  again  into  the  water,  as  a lefibn  to 
the  fpeclators  to  fpare  the  lives  of  filhes,  and  to  refrain  from  this,  as 
well  as  every  other  kind  of  animal  food.  Porphyry  and  Jambli- 
chus  relate  the  fame  fiory,  with  the  addition  of  this  marvellous  cir- 
cumfiance,  that  Pythagoras,  while  the  fifiiermen  were  drawing  up 
the  net,  told  them  the  exadl  number  of  fifiies  which  it  contained. 

By  thefe  and  other  arts,  Pythagoras  obtained  fuch  a degree  of  re- 
fpedt  and  influence  in  Crotona,  that  people  of  all  clafTes  afiembled  to 
hear  his  difcourfes.  The  effedt  was,  that  an  entire  change  was  pro- 
duced in  the  manners  of  the  citizens  ; fo  that,  from  great  luxury  and 
licentioufnefs,  they  were  converted  to  firidl  fobriety  and  frugality 
of  manners  b It  is  afferted,  that  in  Crotona  there  were  not  lefs 

’ Vid.  Van  Dale  de  Oraculis  Gent.  DifT.  ii. 

'*  Jambl.  c.  V.  n.  18.  ^ Comp.  Dodwell  and  Stanley. 

^ Ib.  n.  36.  Porph.  n.  25. 

• Plut.  Symp.  1.  viii.  qu.  8.  Apul.  Apolog.  p.  20g. 

^ Juftin,  h XX.  c,  4.  Jambl.  c.v.  n.29.  Porphyr.  n.  20. 
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than  fix  hundred  perfonS  (fome  fay  two  thoufand)  who  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  fubrait  to  the  ftrift  difcipline  which  he  required, 
and  to  throw  their  effedts  into  a common  ftock  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  fraternity. 

Pythagoras  did  not  confine  the  influence  of  his  philofophy  to 
Crotona.  Pie  taught  his  dodtrine  in  many  other  cities  of  Magna 
Grc^cia  with  fo  much  energy  and  effedt,  that  he  eftablilhed  a large 
and  extenfive  intereft  through  the  country,  and  obtained  from  his 
followers  a degree  of  refpedt  little  fliort  of  adoration  h 

Had  Pythagoras  contented  himfelf  with  ifiuing  forth  oracular 
precepts  of  wifdom,  and  inftrudling  his  feledl  difciples  in  the  fpecu- 
lative  dodlrines  of  philofophy,  it  is-  probable  he  might  have  con- 
tinued his  labours,  without  moleftation,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  But 
he  difcovered,  on  many  occafions,  a Ilrong  propenfity  towards  poli- 
tical innovations.  Not  only  at  Crotona,  but  at  Metapontus,  Rhe- 
gium.  Agrigen  turn,  and  many  other  places,  he  obtained  great  in- 
fluence over  the  people,  and  employed  it  in  urging  them  to  the 
ftrenuous  affertion  of  their  rights,  againfl:  the  encroachments  of  their 
tyrannical  governors 

Thefe  attempts,  together  with  the  fingularities  of  his  fchool, 
excited  a general  fpirit  of  jealoufy,  and  raifed  a powerful  oppofition 
againft  him.  At  the  head  of  this  oppofition  was  Cylo,  a man  of 
wealth  and  diflindlion  in  Crotona,  who  had  been  refufed  admiflion 
into  the  fociety  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and,  whofe  temper  was  too 
haughty,  and  violent,  to  endure  with  patience  fuch  an  indignity. 
The  party  thus  raifed  againfl;  the  Pythagoreans  hearing  that  they 
were  aflfembled  in  a large  body  at  the  houfe  of  Milo,  one  of  their 
chief  friends,  furrounded  the  houfe,  and  fet  it  on  fire.  About  forty 
perfons  perilhed  in  the  flames.  Archippus  and  Lyfis,  two  natives  of 
Taren turn,  alone  efcaped:  the  former  withdrew  to  his  own  city  j 
the  latter  fled  to  Thebes. 

Pythagoras  himlelf,  if  he  was  not  prefent’  at  the  aflembly, 
was  probably  in  Crotona  at  the  time  when  this  fatal  attack  was, 

* Jamb.  n.  33. 

••  Porph.  n,  20.  Jamb.  c.  31,  n,  214.  Conf,  Dlodor.  Lxii, 
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made  upon  his  fchool ; for  the  report  of  his  having  been  then  upon 
a journey  to  Delos,  to  vifit  his  mafker  Pherecydes  is  inconfiftent 
with  chronology,  that  philofopher  having  died  before  Pythagoras 
left  Samos.  He  was,  however,  vv'holly  incapable  of  relifting  the  tor- 
rent of  jealoufy  and  enmity  which  ruftied  upon  him.  His  re- 
maining friends  fled  to  Rhegium ; and  he  was  himfelf  obliged  to 
retire  to  Metapontum,  after  having  in  vain  fought  for  protedlion 
from  the  Locrians.  At  Metapontum,  Pythagoras  found  himfelf  ftill 
ftirrounded  with  enemies,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  the  Mufes,  where,  not  being  able  to  procure  from  his 
friends  the  neceffary  fupply  of  food,  he  perifhed  with  hunger  h This 
is  the  moft  probable  account  we  are  able  to  coiled:  of  the  laft  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Pythagoras.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
According  to  the  Chronicon  of  Eufebius,  which  we  are  inclined  to 
follow,  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  fixty-eighth  Olympiad 
after  having  lived,  according  to  the  moft  probable  ftatement  of  his 
birth,  to  the  age  of  eighty  years.  After  his  death  his  difciples 
paid  a fuperftitious  refped  to  his  memory.  They  ereded  ftatues 
in  honour  of  him,  converted  his  houfe  in  Crotona  into  a temple  of 
Ceres,  and  appealed  to  him  as  a divinity,  fwearing  by  his  name  h 

Many  tales  are  related  of  Pythagoras,  which  carry  with  them 
their  own  refutation.  That,  by  fpeaking  a word,  he  tamed  a Dau- 
nian  bear  which  had  laid  wafte  the  country ; that  he  prevented  an 
ox  from  eating  beans,  by  whifpering  in  its  ear;  that  he  called  down 
an  eagle  from  the  fky ; that  he  was,  on  the  fame  day,  prefent,  and 
difcourfed  in  public,  at  Metapontum  in  Italy,  and  at  Tauromenium 
in  Sicily;  that  he  predided  earthquakes,  ftorms,  and  other  future 
events  j and  that  a river,  as  he  paffed  over  it  with  his  friends,  cried 
out.  Hail,  Pythagoras  ! are  wonders which  would  require  much 
clearer  and  better  evidence  to  gain  them  credit,  than  the  teftimony 
of  Apollonius,  Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus,  or  even  of  Laertius  and 

® Jambl.  c.  XXXV.  n.  248,  See.  Porphyr.  n.  54,  See.  Laert.  1.  viii.  § 39,  See. 

“ B.  C.  506. 

*■  Laert.  § 44,  &c.  Juftin.  1.  xx.  c.  4,  Porph.  n.  4.  20.  Hierocl.  in  Aur. 
Cann.  p.  225.  23c.  Jambl.  n.  28. 

Porph.  n,  23.  Jamb.  c.  28.  n.  134.  Laert.  1.  viii.  § ii.  Ac.  Apollon.  Hift. 
c,  6.  Philoft.  1.  iv.  c.  10.  Plin.  1.  xxiv.  c.  17.  1.  xxx.  c.  i. 
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Pliny.  It  appears,  upon  the  face  of  the  hirtory  of  this  philofopher, 
that  he  owed  much  of  his  celebrity  and  authority  to  impofture.  Why 
did  he  fo  ftudioudy  court  the  fociety  of  Egyptian  priefts,  fo  famous 
in  antient  times  for  their  arts  of  deception;  why  did  he  take  fo  much 
pains  to  be  initiated  in  religious  myfteries ; v/hy  did  he  retire  into  a 
fubterraneous  cavern  in  Crete ; why  did  he  alfume  the  charafter  of 
Apollo,  at  the  Olympic  games ; why  did  he  boaft  that  his  foul 
had  lived  in  former  bodies,  and  that  he  had  been  firft  ^Ethalides  the 
fon  of  Mercury,  then  Euphorbus,  then  Pyrrhus  of  Delos,  and  at  lad; 
Pythagoras  h but  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  impofe  upon  the 
credulity  of  an  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  people  ? His  whole  manner 
of  life,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  confirms  this  opinion.  Clothed  in  a 
long  white  robe,  with  a flowing  beard,  and,  as  fome  relate,  with  a 
golden  crown  on  his  head  h he  preferved  among  the  people,  and  in 
the  prefence  of  his  difciples,  a commanding  gravity  and  majehy  of 
afpedl.  Pie  made  ufe  of  mufic  to  promote  the  tranquillity  of  his 
mind,  frequently  finging,  for  this  purpofe,  hymns  of  Thales,  Hefiod, 
and  Homer He  had  fuch  an  entire  command  of  himfelf,  that 
he  was  never  feen  to  exprefs,  in  his  countenance,  grief,  or  joy,  or 
anger.  He  refrained  from  animal  food,  and  confined  himfelf  to  a 
frugal  vegetable  diet  h excluding  from  his  fimple  bill  of  fare,  for 
fundry  myftical  reafons,  pulfe  or  beans.  By  this  artificial  demeanour, 
Pythagoras  pafled  himfelf  upon  the  vulgar  as  a being  of  an  order 
fuperior  to  the  common  condition  of  humanity,  and  perfuaded  them 
that  he  had  leceived  his  doctrine  from  heaven. 

Pythagoras  married  Theano  of  Crotona,  or,  as  Tome  relate,  of 
Crete  h by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  Telauges  and  Mnelarchus,  who, 
after  his  death,  took  the  charge  of  his  fchool. 

Whether  Pythagoras  left  behind  him  any  writings,  is  a point 
much  difputed.  Laertius  ® enumerates  many  pieces  which  appeared 
under  his  name;  and  Jamblichus'’  and  Pliny*  increafe  the  lift.  But 

* Laert  1.  viii.  §4.  Porphyr.  I.  c.  Lucian  in  Gallo,  t.  ii.  p.  613. 

* Laert.  §19.  Jamb.  c.  21.  n.  100.  Allian.  1.  xii.  c.  32. 

* Porph.  '*  Laert.  Jamb.  Porph.  1.  c. 

' Suidas  in  Thean.  Laert.  §11.  f Porphyr.  n.  4.  ^ L.  viii.  § 7- 

C.  19.  n,  90.  » * L.  xxiv.  c.  17,  Conf.  1.  xix.  c.  5, 
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Plutarch*,  Jofephus  \ Lucian%  and  others,  confefs  that  there  were 
no  genuine  works  of  Pythagoras  extant  j and,  from  the  pains  which 
Pythagoras  took  to  confine  his  dofbrine  to  his  own  fchool  during  his 
life,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  he  never  committed  his  phi- 
lofophical  fyftem  to  writing,  and  that  thofe  pieces  to  which  his 
name  was  early  affixed  were  written  by  fome  of  his  followers,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  and  tenets  which  they  had  learned  in  his 
fchool.  Among  the  pieces  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  no  one  is  more 
famous  than  the  Golden  Verfes,  which  Hierocles  has  illuflrated 
with  a Commentary.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  they  were  not 
written  by  Pythagoras  : perhaps  they  are  to  be  afcribed  to  Epi- 
charmus,  or  Empedocles  k They  may  be  confidered  as  a brief  fum- 
mary  of  his  popular  dodtrines. 

The  Method  of  Instruction  adopted  by  Pythagoras  was 
two-fold,  exoteric  and  efoteric  % or  public  and  private.  This  dif- 
tindlion  he  had  feen  introduced  with  great  advantage  by  the  Egyp- 
tian priefts,  who  found  it  admirably  adapted  to  ftrengthen  their  au- 
thority, and  increafe  their  emolument.  He  therefore  determined,  as 
far  as  circumltances  would  admit,  to  form  his  fchool  upon  the 
Egyptian  model.  For  the  general  benefit  of  the  people,  he  held 
public  affiemblies,  in  which  he  delivered  difcourfes  in  praife  of  virtue, 
and  againfi;  vice ; and  in  thefe  he  gave  particular  inftrudtions,  in  dif- 
ferent daffies,  to  huffiands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  and 
others  who  filled  the  feveral  relations  of  fociety.  The  auditors,  who 
attended  thefe  public  lectures  did  not  properly  belong  to  his  fchool, 
but  continued  to  follow  their  ufual  mode  of  living.  Befides  thefe 
he  had  a feleft  body  of  difciples,  whom  he  called  his  companions 
and  friends  \ who  fubmitted  to  a peculiar  plan  of  difcipline,  and 
were  admitted  by  a long  courfe  of  inftrudion  into  all  the  myfteries 
of  his  efoteric  dodlrine. 

Before  any  one  could  be  admitted  into  this  fraternity,  Pythagoras 

* De  Fort.  Alex.  t.  ii.  *’  Contr.  Apian,  t.  i.  p.  1046. 

' De  Lapfu,  t.  iii.  p.  198.  ' 

Stanley’s  Lives  of  Phil.  p.  viii.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr,  vol.  i,  p.  129.  460. 

* Jamb.  c.  viii.  xxxii.  Juftin.  1.  xx.  c.  4. 

^ Janxbl.  c.  xxxv.  n.  257.  Suidas 
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examined  his  features  and  external  appearance  ^ ; enquired  in  what 
manner  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  behave  towards  his  parents  and 
friends  '’j  remarked  his  manner  of  converfing,  laughing,  and  keep- 
ing filence ; and  obferved  what  paffions  he  was  molt  inclined  to  in- 
dulge, with  what  kind  of  company  he  chofe  to  affociate,  how  he 
paffed  his  leifure  moments,  and  what  incidents  appeared  to  excite  in 
him  the  ftrongeft  emotions  of  joy  or  forrov/.  From  thefe  and  other 
circumllances,  Pythagoras  formed  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  candidate  ; and  he  admitted  no  one  into  his  fociety, 
till  he  was  fully  perfuaded  of  the  docility  of  his  difpolitions,  the 
gentlenefs  of  his  manners,  his  power  of  retaining  in  lilence  what  lie 
was  taught,  and,  in  fine,  his  capacity  of  becoming  a true  philofo- 
pher. 

Upon  the  firfl  probationary  admiffion,  the  fortitude  and  felf-com- 
mand  of  the  candidate  was  put  to  the  trial  by  a long  courfe  of 
fevere  abflinence  and  rigorous  exercife In  order  to  fubdue  every 
inclination  towards  luxurious  enjoyment,  Pythagoras  accuftomed 
thofe  who  were  admitted  to  this  initiatory  difcipline  to  abftain  from 
animal  food,  except  the  remains  of  the  facrifices,  and  to  drink  no- 
thing but  water,  unlefs  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  allowed  a 
fmall  portion  of  wine.  That  he  might  effectually  inure  them  to 
felf-denial,  he  fometimes  ordered  a table  richly  covered  with  dainties 
to  be  fpread  before  them,  and,  when  they  were  impatiently  expecting 
to  gratify  their  appetites,  commanded  the  whole  entertainment  to 
be  taken  away,  and  difmifled  them  without  any  refreftiment He 
fuffered  them  to  wear  no  other  garments,  but  fuch  as  were  fuited  to 
exprefs  the  utmoft  purity  and  fimplicity  of  manners.  Of  deep  he 
required  them  to  be  exceedingly  frugal ; and,  in  fliort,  indulged  them 
in  nothing  which  could  be  fuppofed  to  inflame  their  paffions,  or 
cherifli  voluptuous  defires.  To  correct;  an  effeminate  dread  of  la- 
bour or  fuffering,  he  prefcribed  them  exercifes  which  could  not  be 

* ’EipvcrioyvmiMvsif  A.  Gell.  1.  i.  c.  9. 

Jambl.  1.  c.  c.  xx.  n.  94.  Porphyr.  n.  33. 

' Jambl.  c.  xxiv.  n.  106.  Porph.  n.  34.  Laert.  1.  vili,  § ig. 

Jambl.  n.  108.  Diodor,  in  Excerpt.  Valef.  p.  245. 
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performed  without  pain  and  fatigue.  To  teach  them  humility  and 
induflry,  he  expofed  them,  for  three  years,  to  a continued  courfe  of 
contradidiion,  ridicule,  and  contempt,  among  their  fellows  The 
powerful  paffion  of  avarice  he  oppofed,  by  requiring  his  difciples  to 
fubmit  to  voluntary  poverty.  He  not  only  taught  them  to  be  con- 
tented with  a little,  but  even  deprived  them  of  all  command  over 
their  own  property,  by  calling  the  poffeffions  of  each  individual  into 
a common . ftock,  to  be  diflributed  by  proper  officers,  as  occalion 
ffiould  require.  From  the  time  of  this  fequedration  of  their  goods, 
as  long  as  they  continued  members  of  this  fociety,  they  lived  upon 
the  footing  of  perfed  equality,  and  fat  down  together  daily  at  a 
common  table.  If  any  one,  however,  repented  of  the  connedion,  he 
v/as  at  liberty  to  depart,  and  might  reclaim,  from  the  general  fund, 
his  whole  contribution 

That  he  might  give  his  difciples  an  habit  of  entire  docility,  Py- 
thagoras alfo  enjoined  upon  them,  from  their  firil  admiffion,  a long 
term  of  ffience,  called  This  exoteric  filence  is  not  to  be 

confounded  with  that  facred  referve%  with  which  all  the  difciples 
of  Pythagoras  were  bound,  upon  Oath,  to  receive  the  dodrines  of 
their  mailer,  that  they  might,  from  no  inducement  whatever,  fuffer 
them  to  pafs  beyond  the  lirndts  of  the  fed.  The  initiatory  iilence, 
probably,  confiiled  in  refraining  from  fpeech,  not  only  during  the 
hours  of  inilrudion,  but  through  the  whole  term  of  initiation.  It 
continued  from  two  to  five  years,  according  to  the  degree  of  propen- 
fity  which  the  pupil  difcovered  towards  conceit  and  loquacity The 
rtilraint  which  Pythagoras  thus  put  upon  the  sttscl  Trrs^oevTa/*  winged 
words,”  of  his  pupils,  might  poffibly  be  of  great  ufe  to  them  ; it  was 
certainly  a judicious  expedient  with  refped  to  himfelf,  as  it  reilrained 
impertinent  curiofity,  and  prevented  every  inconvenience  of  contra- 

“ Jambl.  c.xvi.  n.  68.  c.  xvii.  n.  72.  c.  xxviii.  n.  149.  c.  xxxi.  n.  204,  5rc. 
c,  xxxii.  n.  225.  Porph.  n.  8.  Athen.  1.  iv.  p.  161. 

Jambl.  c.  V.  n.  29.  c.  vi.  n.  30.  c.  xvii.  n.  72.  c.  xviii.  n.  81.  c.  xxx.  n.  168. 
A.  Gell.  I.  c.  Porph.  n.20. 

' Jambl.  c.  xxxi.  n.  188.  c.  xxxii.  n.  226.  Porph.  n.  19. 

^ Jambl.  c.  xvi.  n.  68.  A.  Gell.  1.  c.  .^lian.  1.  iv.  c,  6.  Lucian.  Vit.  Au£l:. 
J/aert.  1.  viii.  § 10. 
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didion.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  his  difciples  filenced  all  doubts, 
and  refuted  all  objediions,  by  appealing  to  his  authority.  ’Auto?  B<px, 
ipfe  dixit t decided  every  difpute  \ Nor  v/as  this  preparatory  dif- 
cipline  deemed  fufiiciently  fevere,  without  adding,  during  the  years 
of  initiation,  an  entire  prohibition  of  feeing  their  mailer,  or  hearing 
his  leflures,  except  from  behind  a curtain  ^ And  even  this  privilege 
was  too  great  to  be  commonly  allowed  j for  in  this  Hage  of  tuition 
they  were  ufually  inllrudled  by  fome  inferior  preceptor,  who  barely 
recited  the  dodtrine  of  Pythagoras,  without  alfigning  the  reafonings 
or  demonllrations  upon  which  they  were  grounded,  and  required  the 
obedient  pupil  to  receive  them  as  unquellionable  truths,  upon  their 
mailer’s  word'.  Thofe  who  had  fufficient  perfeverance  to  pafs 
thefe  feveral  Heps  of  probation  were  at  lall  admitted  among  the 
Efoterics,  and  allowed  to  hear  and  fee  Pythagoras  behind  the  cur- 
tain. But  if  it  happened  that  any  one,  through  impatience  of  fucli 
rigid  difcipline,  chofe  to  withdraw  from  the  fociety  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  trial,  he  was  difmified  with  a Iliare  of  the 
common  Hock,  the  double  of  that  which  he  had  advanced  ; a t<imb 
was  eredled  for  him  as  for  a dead  man,  and  he  was  to  be  as  much 
forgotten  by  the  brethren  as  if  he  had  been  adlually  dead  \ 

It  v/as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  members  of  the  Efoteric 
fchool  (who  were  called  yvTja-ioi  opXeraP,  genuine  difciples)  to  receive  a 
full  explanation  of  the  whole  dodtrine  of  Pythagoras,  which  to  others 
was  delivered  in  brief  precepts  and  dogmas,  under  the  concealment 
of  fymbols.  They  were  alfo  permitted  to  take  minutes  of  their 
mafier’s  ledlures,  in  writing,  and  to  propofe  quellions,  and  ofibr  re- 
marks, upon  every  fubjedl  of  difcourfef  Thefe  difciples  were  parti- 
cularly diftinguillied  by  the  appellation  of  the  Pythagoreans;  they 
were  alfo  called  Mathematicians,  from  the  Iludies  upon  which  they 
entered  immediately  after  their  initiation.  After  they  had  made  a 
fufficient  progrefs  in  geometrical  fcience,  they  v/ere  condudled  to 

^ Jambl.  c.xviii.  n.  8r.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  ii.  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  6. 

^ Jambl.  c.  xvii.  n.  72.  ' Jambl.  c.  xviii.  n.  81.82.  Porpb.  n.  37. 

**  Jambl.  c.  xvii.  n.  37.  n.  75.  ' Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  v.  p.  575. 

^ A.  Cell.  1,  i.  c.  9.  Anon.  J’hotii,  p.  56.  Porphyr.  n.  56. 
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the  fludy  of  nature^  the  inveftigation  of  primary  principles,  and  the 
knowledge  of  God.  Thofe  who  purfued  thefe  fublime  fpeculations 
were  called  Theories ; and  fuch  as  more  particularly  devoted  them- 
felves  to  theology  were  ftyled  cs^ag-Ko],  Religious.  Others,  ac- 
cording to  their  refpedive  abilities  and  inclinations,  were  engaged 
in  the  ftudyof  Morals,  Oeconomics  and  Policy ; and  were  afterwards 
employed  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  fraternity,  or  fent  into  the 
cities  of  Greece,  to  inftrud;  them  in  the  principles  of  government, 
or  aflifl  them  in  the  inflitution  of  laws  h 

The  brethren  of  the  Pythagorean  college  at  Crotona,  who  were 
about  fix  hundred  in  number,  lived  together,  as  in  one  family,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  in  a public  building  called  o[xciiioioVf  the 
common  auditory.  The  whole  bufinefs  of  the  fociety  was  condudled 
with  the  mod:  perfedl:  regularity  Every  day  was  begun  with  a dif- 
tindl  deliberation  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  fliould  be  fpent,  and 
concluded  with  a careful  retrofped:  of  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  bufinefs  which  had  been  tranfa^ted^  They  rofe  be- 
fore the  fun,  that  they  might  pay  him  homage  ^ ; after  which  they 
repeated  feledl  verfes  from  Homer,  and  other  poets,  and  made  ufe 
of  mufic,  both  vocal  and  inflrumental,  to  enliven  their  fpirits  and 
fit  them  for  the  duties  of  the  day®.  They  then  employed  feveral 
hours  in  the  ftudy  of  fcience.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  an  interval 
of  leifure,  which  was  commonly  fpent  in  a folitary  walk  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  contemplation.  The  next  portion  of  the  day  w'-as  allotted  to 
converfation.  The  hour  immediately  before  dinner  was  filled  up 
with  various  kinds  of  athletic  exercifes.  Their  dinner  confiffed 
chiefly  of  bread,  honey,  and  water ; for  after  they  were  perfectly  ini- 
tiated, they  wholly  denied  themfelves  the  ufe  of  wine.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  devoted  to  civil  and  domeftic  affairs,  con- 
verfation, bathing,  and  religious  ceremonies  b 

* Jarnbl.  c.  xvii.  11.  72.  c.  xix.  n.  90.  c.  xxiv.  n.  108.  c.  xxx.  n,  172. 

Jambl.  c.  vi.  n.  30.  Porph.  n.  20.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i. 

' Jambl.  c.  xxix.  n.  165.  ^ Ib.  n.  256.  Porph.  n,  40. 

' Ib.  c.  XXV.  n.  20.  Senec.  de  Ira,  1.  iii.  c.  9.  tTI.  Var.  Hift.  1.  xiv.  c,  23. 

f Jambl.  c.  xxi.  n.  96.  c.  xxiv.  106.  c.  xxviii.  n.  153.  xxxi.  209.  Anon.  Photii. 
1.  c.  Plut.  de  Efu  Cam.  t.  il.  p.  3/1.  Sen,  Ep.  108.  Porph.  de  Abftin.  1.  i.  c.  24. 
27.  Vit.  Pyth.  n.34.  Jambl.  n.  98.  Laert.  1.  viii,  §35.  Athen.  1. iv.  c.  17. 
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The  Exoteric  difciples  of  Pythagoras  were  taught,  after  the 
Egyptian  manner,  by  images  and  fymbols,  which  muft  liave  been 
exceedingly  obfcure  to  thofe  who  v/ere  not  initiated  into  the  myf- 
teries  of  the  fchool.  And  they,  who  were  admitted  to  this  privilege, 
were  trained,  from  their  firft  admiffion,  to  obferve  invariable  filence 
with  refpeft  to  the  recondite  dodtrines  of  their  malfer.  That  the 
wifdom  of  Pythagoras  might  not  pafs  into  the  ears  of  the  vulgar, 
they  committed  it  chiefly  to  memory,  and  where  they  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  make  ufe  of  writing,  they  Vv^ere  careful  not  to  fufler  their 
minutes  to  pafs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  fchooP. 

After  the  dilTolution  of  their  aflhmbly  by  Cylo’s  fadlion,  Lyfls  anc 
x^rchippus  thought  it  neceflary,  in  order  to  preferve  the  Pythagorean 
dodtrine  from  total  oblivion,  to  reduce  it  to  a fyftematic  fummary ; 
at  the  fame  time,  however,  flrongly  enjoining  their  children  to  pre- 
ferve thefe  memoirs  fecret,  and  to  tranfmit  them  in  confidence  to 
' their  pofterity.  From  this  time  books  began  to  multiply  among  the 
followers  of  Pythagoras,  till  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Plato,  Philo- 
laus  expofed  the  Pythagorean  records  to  file,  and  Archytas  of  Ta- 
renturn gave  Plato  a copy  of  his  commentaries  upon  the  aphorifms 
and  precepts-  of  his  mafter. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident,  from  this  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Pythagoras  taught  his  followers,  that  the  fources  of  informa- 
tion concerning  his  dodtrine  mufh  be  very  uncertain.  Inftrudbions, 
deflgnedly  concealed  under  the  veil  of  fymbols,  and  chiefly  tranf- 
mitted  by  oral  tradition,  mufl;  always  have  been  liable  to  mifrepre- 
fentation.  Of  the  imperfedt  records  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy 
left  by  Lyfls,  Archytas,  and  others,  nothing  has  efcaped  the  wreck 
of  time,  except  perhaps  fundry  fragments  colledted  by  the  diligence 
of  Stobseus,  concerning  the  authenticity  of  which  there  are  fome 
grounds  for  fufpicion ' j and  which,  if  admitted  as  genuine,  will  only 
exhibit  an  imperfedt  view  of  the  moral  and  political  dodlrine  of  Py- 

® Jambl.  c.  xxii.  n.  lOi,  &c.  c.  xxxv.  252.  Porph.  n.  57.  58. 

*’  Flat.  Ep.  J2. 

‘ Conf,  Herm.  Conring.  inPropol.  c.  xv.  p.  104.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  5*3* 
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thagoras  under  the  difguife  of  fymbolical  and  enigmatical  language. 
The  ftrid  injunction  of  fecrecy,  which  was  given  by  oath  to  the  ini- 
tiated Pythagoreans,  has  effectually  prevented  any  original  records  of 
their  doCtrine  concerning  nature  and  God  from  paffing  down  to  pof- 
terity.  We  are  entirely  to  rely  for  information  on  this  head,  and  indeed 
concerning  the  whole  doCtrine  of  Pythagoras,  upon  Plato  and  his 
followers.  Plato  himfelf,  whilft  he  enriched  his  fyftem  with  flores 
from  the  magazine  of  Pythagoras,  accommodated  the  Pythagorean 
doctrines,  as  he  alfo  did  thofe  of  his  mailer  Socrates,  to  his  own 
fyftem,  and  thus  gave  an  imperfeCt,  and,  we  may  fuppofe,  in  many 
particulars, a falfe  reprefentation  of  the  doCtrines  of  the  Samian  philo- 
fopher.  It  was  further  corrupted  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  even  in 
the  Old  Academy,  and  afterwards  in  the  Alexandrian  fchool.  The 
latter,  efpecially,  made  no  fcruple  of  obtruding  their  own  dogmas 
upon  the  world,  under  the  fanCtion  of  Pythagoras,  or  any  other 
antient  fage,  and  were  chiefly  employed  in  attempting  to  reconcile, 
or  rather  confound,  the  doCtrines  of  the  antient  philofophers  with 
later  fyftems.  What  confidence  can  be  placed  in  fuch  authorities? 
What  fatisfaCtory  information  can  we  expeCt  from  fuch  fources? 
efpecially  v/heri  it  is  added,  that  the  doCtrine  of  Pythagoras  itfelf, 
probably  in  its  original  flate,  certainly  in  every  form  in  which  it 
has  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  was  obfcured,  not  only  by  fymbolical, 
but  by  mathematical  language,  which  is  rather  adapted  to  perplex 
than  to  illuftrate  metaphyfical  conceptions.  In  this  fault  Pytha- 
goras was  afterwards  imitated  by  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  others  \ 

If  the  unconnected  and  doubtful  records  which  remain  can  enable 
us  to  form  any  judgment  upon  this  fubjeCt,  the  following  may 
perhaps  be  confidered  as  a faint  delineation  of  the  Pythagorean 
philofophy. 

The  end  of  philofophy  is  to  free  the  mind  from  thofe  incumbrances, 
which  hinder  its  progrefs  towards  perfection,  and  to  raife  it  to  the 
contemplation  of  immutable  truth,  and  the  knowledge  of  divine 
and  fpiritual  objeCts.  This  effeCt  muft  be  produced  by  eafy  fceps, 

* Burnet.  Archccol.  1.  j.  c.  ii.  Arift.  Metaph.  1.  xiii.  c.  4. 
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leil;  the  mind,  hitherto  converfant  only  with  fenhble  things,  fhould 
revolt  at  the  change.  The  firfl;  hep  towards  wifdom  is  the  hudy 
- of  mathematics,  a fcience  which  contemplates  objedls  that  lie  in 
the  middle  way  between  corporeal  and  incorporeal  beings,  and 
as  it  were  on  the  confines  of  both,  and  which  moft  advantageonfly 
inures  the  mind  to  contemplation.  The  whole  courfe  of  mathemati- 
cal fcience  may  be  divided  into  four  parts;  two  refpedting  num- 
bers, and  two  refpedting  magnitude.  Number  may  be  confidered 
either  abhradtedly  in  itfelf,  or  as  applied  to  fome  objedt.  The  for- 
mer fcience  is  arithmetic;  of  the  latter  kind  is  mufic.  Magnitude 
may  be  confidered  as  at  reft,  or  as  in  motion;  the  fcience  which 
treats  of  the  former  is  Geometry,  that  which  treats  of  the  latter 
is  Aftronomyk 

Arithmetic  is  the  nobleft  fcience;  numbers  the  firft  objedt  of 
ftudy,  and  a perfedl  acquaintance  with  numbers,  the  highefl  good*’. 
Numbers  are  either  fcientific  or  intelligible. 

Scientific  number  is  the  produdtion  of  the  powers  involved 
in  unity,  or  the  progrefiion  of  multitude  from  the  monad  or 
unity,  and  its  return  to  the  fame".  Unity  and  07ie  are  to  be  dif- 
tinguiflaed  from  each  other;  the  former  being  an  abftradt  concep- 
tion, the  latter  belonging  to  things  capable  of  being  numbered. 
Number  is  not  infinite,  but  is  the  fource  of  that  infinite  divifibility 
into  equal  parts,  which  is  the  property  of  all  bodies 

Intelligible  numbers  are  thofe  which  fubfifled  in  the  divine 
mind  before  all  things,  from  which  every  thing  hath  received  its 
form,,  and  which  always  remain  immutably  the  fame.  It  is  the 
model,  or  archetype,  after  which  the  world,  in  all  its  parts,  is 
framed".  Numbers  are  the  Caufe  of  Eflence  to  Beings:  tS? 

uiTiag  ilvcci  T'JJ? 

^ Porph.  n.  46.  Proclus  in  Euclid,  1.  i,  p.  13. 

Laert.  1.  viii.  § 8.  12.  Pfeudo  Orig.  c.  ii.  p.  30.  Theodoret.  Therap.  1.  xi.' 
p.  152.  iElian,  1.  iv.  c.  17.  Stob.  Eel.  Phyf.  c.  2. 

* Jambl.  ad  Nicom.  p.  5.  Stob.  ib. 

Anon.  Photii,  1,  c.  Nicomach.  apud  Phot.  Themlll.  in  Phyf.  1.  ili.  §25.  p.  67. 

® Jambl.  ad  Nic.  p.  Ii.  Porph. 

^ Arift.  Metaph.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Plut.  Plac^  Phil.  1.  i.  c,  3.  Athenag.  Apol.  p.  49. 
Hierocl.  in  Aur.  Carm.  p.  224.  - 
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The  Monad,  or  unity,  is  that  quantity,  which,  being  deprived 
of  all  number,  remains  fixed  j whence  called  Monad,  from 
It  is  the  foiantain  of  ail  number.  The  Duad  is  imperfed:  and 
pafilve,  and  the  caufe  of  increafe  and  divifion.  The  Triad,  com- 
pofed  of  the  Monad  and  Duad,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both. 
The  Tetrad,  Tetradys,  or  quaternion  number,  is  the  mofi;  perfed. 
The  Decad,  which  is  the  fum  of  the  four  former,  comprehends 
all  arithmetical  and  mufical  proportions  h 

According  to  fome  writers,  the  Monad  denotes  the  adive  prin- 
ciple in  nature,  or  God;  the  Duad,  the  pafilve  principle,  or  matter; 
the  Triad,  the  world  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  former; 
and  the  Tetradys,  the  perfedion  of  nature,  fiome  have  underftood 
by  this  myfterious  number,  the  four  elements;  others,  the  four 
faculties  of  the  human  mind ; others,  the  four  cardinal  virtues ; and 
others  have  been  fo  abfurd  as  to  fuppofe  that  Pythagoras  made  ufe 
of  this  number  to  exprefs  the  name  of  God,  in  reference  to  the 
word  ninb  by  which  that  name  is  exprefibd  ki  the  Hebrew  language. 
But  every  attempt  to  unfold  this  myilery  has  hitherto  been  un- 
fuccefsful. 

The  mofi:  probable  explanation  of  the  Pythagoric  dodrine  of 
numbers  is,  that  they  were  ufed  as  fymbolical  or  emblematical 
reprefentations  of  the  firfi;  principles  and  forms  of  nature,  and 
particularly  of  thofe  eternal  and  immutable  efiences,  to  which 
Plato  afterwards  gave  the  appellation  of  Ideas.  Not  being  able, 
or  not  chufihg,  to  explain  in  firnple  language  the  abilrad  notions 
of  principles  and  forms,  Pythagoras  feems  to  have  made  ufe  of 
numbers,  as  geometricians  make  ufe  of  diagrams,  to  afilfi:  the 
conceptions  of  fcholars.  More  particularly,  conceiving  fome 
analogy  between  numbers  and  the  Intelligent  Forms  which  fubfifi: 
in  the  divine  mind,  he  made  the  former  a fymbol  of  the  latter. 
As  numbers  proceed  from  unity,  or  the  Monad,  as  a firnple  root, 
whence  they  branch  out  into  various  combinations,  and  afihme 

“ Jambl.  ad  Nic.  p.  13.  Stob.  Eel.  Phyf.  c.  2.  Jambl.  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  xxviii.  A. 
Gell.  1.  i.  c.  10.  Grig.  Philof.  p.  33.  Hieroc,  ad  Aur.  Carm.  v.  47.  p.  227.  Iren, 
hi.  c.  I.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr,  vol.  i.  p.  457*  Athenag.  Leg.  p.  6. 
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new  properties  in  their  progrefs,  fo  he  conceived  the  different  forms 
of  nature  to  recede,  at  different  diftances,  from  their  common  fource, 
the  pure  and  fimple  effence  of  deity,  and  at  every  degree  of  diftance 
to  affume  certain  properties  in  fome  meafure  analogous  to  thole 
of  numberj  and  hence  he  concluded,  that  the  origin  of  things, 
their  emanation  from  the  firfl  being,  and  their  fubfequent  pro- 
greflion  through  various  orders,  if  not  capable  of  a perfe(fl:ly  clear 
explanation,  might  however  be  illuftrated  by  fymbols  and  refem- 
blances  borrowed  from  numbers'. 

Next  to  numbers,  mufic  had  the  chief  place  in  the  preparatory 
exercifes  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
Vv^as  to  be  raifed  above  the  dominion  of  the  paffions,  and  inured 
to  contemplation.  Pythagoras  confidered  rnufic,  not  only  as  an 
art  to  be  judged  of  by  the  ear,  but  as  a fcience  to  be  reduced  to 
mathematical  principles  and  proportions The  mufical  chords 
are  faid  to  have  been  firlf  difcovered  by  Pythagoras  in  the  following 
manner;  as  he  was  one  day  reflecting  upon  this  fubjedt,  happening 
to  pafs  by  a fmith’s  forge,  where  feveral  men  were  fucceffively 
ftriking  with  their  hammers  a piece  of  heated  iron  upon  an  an- 
vil, he  remarked,  that  all  the  founds  produced  by  their  llrokes 
were  harmonious  except  one.  The  founds,  which  he  obferved 
to  be  chords,  were  the  oCtave,  the  fifth,  and  the  third;  but 
that  found  which  he  perceived  to  lie  between  the  third  and 
the  fifth  he  found  to  be  difcordant.  Going  into  the  work-fliop, 
he  obferved,  that  the  diverfity  of  founds  arofe,  not  from  the 
form  of  the  hammers,  nor  from  the  force  with  which  they  were 
ftruck,  nor  from  the  pofition  of  the  iron,  but  merely  from  the 
difference  of  weight  in  the  hammers.  Taking  therefore  the  exaCl 

® Conf,  Meurfii  Theolog.  Arithm.  Nicomach.  apud  Phot.  Alexand.  in  Metaph. 
c.  5.  Macrob.  Somn.  Scip.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Anon.  Vit.  Pyth.  apud  Phot.  Cudworth.  Svfl. 
Int.  c.  iv.  § 20.  Weigelius  in  TetradI,  Pyth.  p.  350.  Huet.  Dem.  Pr.  iv.  c.  ii. 
§ 8.  Selden  de  Diis  Syriis,  1.  ii.  c.  i.  Burnet.  Arch.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  Hen.  More  de 
Cabb.  Phil.  c.  ii.  p.  i25)  &c.  Plut.  Plac.  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Gallend.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  5. 

Jambl.  c.  XXV.  n.  no.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr,  v.  ii.  p.  257.  Theon.  Smyrn.  Math, 
c.  i.  p.  15.  Ptolom.  Harm.  c.  2.  Porphyr.  in  Harm.  Ptol.  Nicom.  Manual.  Harm. 
1.  i.  c,  2. 
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weight  of  the  feveral  hammers,  he  went  home,  and  fufpended 
four  firings  of  the  fame  fubflance,  length,  and  thicknefs,  and  twilled 
in  the  fame  degree,  and  hung  a weight  at  the  lower  end  of  each, 
refpedlively  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  hammers } upon  fliriking  the 
firings,  he  found,  that  the  mulical  chords  of  the  firings  correfpond- 
ed  with  thofe  of  the  hammers.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  he  proceeded 
to  form  a mufical  fcale,  and  to  confirud:  firinged  infiruments.  His 
fcale  was,  after  his  death,  engraved  in  brafs,  and  preferved  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Samos'* 

Pythagoras  conceived  that  the  celeflial  fpheres  in  which  the 
planets  move,  firiking  upon  the  sther  through  which  they  pafs, 
mud  produce  a found ; and  that  this  found  mufl  vary  according 
to  the  diverlity  of  their  magnitude,  velocity,  and  relative  diflance. 
Taking  it  for  granted,  that  every  thing  refpeding  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  adjufted  with  perfed  regularity,  he  further  imagined, 
that  all  the  circumflances  neceffary  to  render  the  founds  produced 
by  their  motion  harmonious,  were  fixed  in  fuch  exad  proportions, 
that  the  moil  perfed  harmony  is  produced  by  their  revolutions. 
This  fanciful  dodrine  refpeding  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres  gave  rife 
to  the  names  which  Pythagoras  applied  to  mufical  tones.  The  Jail 
note  in  the  mufical  odave  he  called  Hypate,  becaufe  he  fuppofed  the 
fphere  of  Saturn,  the  higheit  planet,  to  give  the  deepeit  tone,- 
and  the  higheit  note  he  called  Neate,  from  the  fphere  of  the  moon, 

* Jambl.  c.  xxvi.  n.  115.  Nicom.  c.  vi.  n.  lo.  Boeth.  de  Mufic.  c.  10.  Ma- 
crob.  in  Somn.  Scip,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  Cenforin.  de  Die  Nat.  c.  10. 

* Dr.  Burney  difcredits  the  whole  of  this  ftory,  and  humoroufly  fays  : “ Though, 
both  hammers  and  anvil  have  been  fwallowcd  by  antients  and  moderns,  and  have  pafTed 
through  them  from  one  to  another  v/ith  an  oftrich-like  digeftion,  upon  examination  and 
experiment  it  appears,  that  hammers  of  different  fize  and  weight  will  no  more  produce 
different  tones  upon  the  fame  anvil,  than  bows  or  clappers  of  different  fize  will,  from 
the  fame  firing  or  bell.”  He  adds,  however,  that  though  modern  incredulity  and  ex- 
periment have  robbed  Pythagoras  of  the  glory  of  difeovering  mufical  ratios  by  accident, 
he  has  been  allowed  the  fuperior  merit  of  arriving  at  them  by  meditation  and  defigri. 
At  leaft  the  invention  of  the  Harmonical  Canon,  or  Monochord  (an  inflrument  of  a 
f.ngle  firing  furnifhed  with  moveable  bridges,  and  contrived  for  the  meafuring  and  ad- 
jufling  the  ratios  of  mufical  intervals  by  accurate  divifions)  has  been  aferibed  to  him 
both  by  antient  and  modern  writers.  See  Burney’s  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  i,  p.  441. 
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Vv^hich  being  the  loweft,  or  neareft  the  earth,  he  imagined,  produced 
the  Ihrilleft  found.  In  like  manner  of  the  reft.  It  was  faid  of 
Pythagoras  by  his  followers,  who  hefitated  at  no  affertion,  how- 
ever improbable,  which  might  feem  to  exalt  their  mafter’s  fame, 
that  he  was  the  only  mortal  fo  far  favoured  by  the  gods  as 
to  be  permitted  to  hear  the  celeftial  mufic  of  the  fpheres*. 
Pythagoras  applied  mulic  to  the  cure  of  difeafes  both  bodily  and 
mentaP.  It  was,  as  we  have  feen,  the  cuftom  of  his  fchool,  to 
compofe  their  minds  for  reft  in  the  evening,  and  to  prepare 
themfelves  for  adfion  in  the  morning,  by  fuitable  airs,  which  they 
performed  upon  the  lute,  or  other  ftringed  inftruments.  The 
mufic  was,  however,  always  accompanied  with  verfe,  fo  that  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  the  effedl  was  to  be  aferibed  more  to  the 
mufician  or  to  the  poet.  It  is  faid  of  Clinius',  a Pythagorean, 
that  whenever  he  perceived  himfelf  inclined  to  anger,  fpleen,  or 
other  reftlefs  paffions,  he  took  up  his  lute,  and  that  it  never  failed 
to  reftore  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind.  Of  Pythagoras  himfelf  it 
is  related  that  he  checked  a young  man,  who,  in  the  midft  of  his 
revels,  was  meditating  fome  a<ft  of  Bacchanalian  madnefs,  by  order- 
ing the  muftcian,  who  had  inflamed  his  paflions  by  Phrygian  airs, 
to  change  the  mufic  on  a fudden  into  the  flow  and  folemn  Doric 
mood.  If  the  ftories  which  are  related  by  the  antients  concerning 
the  wonderful  effedts  of  their  mufic  are  to  be  credited,  we  muft 
acknowledge  we  are  ftrangers  to  the  method  by  which  thefe  effedls 
were  produced. 

Befides  arithmetic  and  mufic,  Pythagoras  cultivated  geometry, 
which  he  had  learned  in  Egypt ; but  he  greatly  improved  it  by 
inveftigating  many  new  theorems,  and  by  digefting  its  principles, 
in  an  order  more  perfedfly  fyftematical  than  had  before  been  done. 
Several  Grecians,  about  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  applied  themfelves 
to  mathematical  learning,  particularly  Thales  in  Ionia.  But 
Pythagoras  feems  to  have  done  more  than  any  other  philofopher 

® Jamb).  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  xiv.  n.  65.  de  Mathem.  c.  xx.  p.  81.  Gebhard  de 

Harm.  Ca;l.  Pythag.  Macrob.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

’’  Porph.  n.  30.  Jambl,  c.  xxv.  n.  65.’  ' /Elian,  1.  xiv..  c.  23. 

* Bocth.  de  Muf.  1.  iv.  c,  14. 
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of  this  period  towards  reducing  geometry  to  a regular  fcience*. 
His  definition  of  a point  is,  a monad  or  unity  with  pofition.  He 
taught  that  a geometrical  point  correfponds  to  unity  in  arithmetic,  a 
line  to  two,  a fuperficies  to  three,  a folid  to  four.  Of  the  geometri- 
cal theorems  aicribed  to  Pythagoras,  the  following  are  the  principal  j 
that  the  interior  angles  of  every  triangle  are  together  equal  to 
two  right  angles;  that  the  only  polygons  which  will  fill  up  the 
whole  fpace  about  a given  point,  are  the  equilateral  triangle,  the 
fquare,  and  the  hexagon;  the  firfi:  to  be  taken  fix  times,  the  fecond 
four  times,  and  the  third  three  times;  and  that,  in  redbangular 
triangles,  the  fquare  of  the  fide  which  fubtends  the  right  angle 
is  equal  to  the  two  fquares  of  the  fides  which  contain  the  right 
angle.  Upon  the  invention  of  this  latter  propofition  (Euclid,  1.  i. 
Prop.  47.)  Plutarch  fays,  that  Pythagoras  offered  an  ox,  others, 
an  hecatomb,  to  the  gods.  But  this  flory  is  thought  by  Cicero’’  in- 
confifcent  with  the  inflitutions  of  Pythagoras,  which,  as  he  fuppofes, 
did  not  admit  of  animal  facrifices.  Pythagoras  inferred  the  ftature 
of  Hercules  from  the  length  of  the  Olympic  courfe%  which  meafur- 
ed  fix  hundred  of  his  feet.  Obferving  how  much  fhorter  a courfe 
fix  hundred  times  the  length  of  the  foot  of  an  ordinary-fized 
man  was  than  the  Olympic  courfe,  he  inferred,  by  the  law  of 
proportion,  the  length  of  Hercules’s  foot;  whence  the  ufual  pro- 
portion of  the  length  of  the  foot  to  the  heighth  of  a man  enabled 
him  to  determine  the  problem.  Pythagoras  alfo  applied  geometri- 
cal ideas  as  fymbolical  exprefiions  of  bodies,  and  of  natural  prin- 
ciples; but  nothing  certain,  or  intelligible,  is  preferved  on  this 
head. 

On  aflronomy,  the  dodlrine  of  Pythagoras,  or,  however,  of  the 
antient  Pythagoreans,  was  as  follows: 

The  term  Heaven  either  denotes  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  liars,  or 
the  whole  fpace  between  the  fixed  Ears  and  the  moon,  or  the  whole 
world,  including  both  the  celeftial  fpheres  and  the  earthh  There 
are  ten  celeftial  fpheres,  nine  of  which  are  vifible  to  us;  namely, 

® Proclus  in  Euclid.  1.  ii.  iii.  Laert.  De  Nat.  Deor.  ].  iii. 

‘ A.  Cell.  ].i.  c.  I.  ‘‘  Anon.  Photii.  1.  c. 
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that  of  the  fixed  ftars,  thofe  of  the  feven  planets,  and  that  of  the 
earth j the  tenth  is  the  Antichthon,  or  an  invifible  fphere  oppofite 
to  the  earth,  which  is  neceffary  to  complete  the  harmony  of  nature, 
as  the  Decad  is  the  completion  of  numerical  harmony.  And  this 
Antichthon  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  greater  number  of  the  eclipfes 
of  the  fun  than  of  the  moon^  Fire  holds  the  middle  place  in  the 
univerfe’^i  or,  in  the  midfl  of  the  four  elements  is  placed  the  fiery 
globe  of  unity j the  earth  is  not  without  motion,  nor  fituated  in 
the  center  of  the  fpheres,  but  is  one  of  thofe  planets  which  make, 
their  revolution  about  the  fphere  of  fire.  The  revolution  of  Saturn 
is  completed  in  thirty  years,  that  of  Jupiter  in  twenty,  that  of  Mars 
In  two,  that  of  the  Sun,  and  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  in  one  year. 
The  diflance.sof  the  feveral  celeftial  fpheres  from  the  earth  corre- 
fpond  to  the  proportion  of  notes  in  the  mufical  fcale.  The  moon  and 
other  planetary  globes  are  habitable.  The  earth  is  a globe,  which 
admits  of  Antipodes  k 

From  feveral  of  thefe  particulars  refpedling  the  aftronomical  doc- 
trine of  Pythagoras,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  he  was  pofTefTed  of  the 
true  idea  of  the  folar  fyftem,  which  was  revived  by  Copernicus,  and 
has  fince  been  fully  eflablifhed  by  Newton. 

The  pupils  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool  were  conducted  from  this 
preparatory  iludy  to  the  knowledge  of  natural,  theological,  and- 
moral  fcience. 

Concerning  Wifdom  in  general,  Pythagoras  taught,  that  it  is  the 
fcience  which  is  converfant  with  thofe  objedls,  which  are  in  their 
nature  immutable,  eternal,  and  incorruptible,  and  therefore  alone, 
can  properly  be  faid  to  exift.  The  man  who  applies  himfelf  to  this 
kind  of  ftudy  is  a philofopher.  The  end  of  philofophy  is,  that  the 
human  mind  may,  by  fuch  contemplation,  be  affim dated  to  the  di- 

Plut.  de  an.  Procr.  t.  lii.  p.  98.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  v.  p.  614.  Simpllc.  aJ 
Arift.  de  Casio,  1.  ii.  c.  13. 

Stob.  Eel.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  25.  Plut.  in  Num.  x.  t.  i.  p.  123.  Plac.  Ph.  l.ii.  c.  12. 
Laert.  1.  viii.  § 85.  Plut.  Plat.  Qu.  et  in  Num.  Clem.  Alex.  p.  556.  Ariil.  t.  i. 

P-  363- 

‘ Jambl.  c.  vi.  n.  31.  Plin.  1.  ix.  c.  21.  2i.  Cenforin.  deDie  Nat.  c.  13.  Laert. 

1.  viii.  § 14.  26.  Plin.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 
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vine,  and  at  length  be  qualified  to  join  the  aflembly  of  the  gods.  In 
the  purfuit  of  vv^ifdom,  the  utmofl  care  muft  be  taken  to  raife  the 
mind  above  the  dominion  of  the  pafiions,  and  the  influence  of 
fenfible  objedts,  and  to  difengage  it  from  all  corporeal  impref- 
fions,  that  it  may  be  inured  to  converfe  with  itfelf,  and  to  con- 
template things  fpiritual  and  divine  h For  this  purpofe  the  afliftance 
of  God,  and  of  good  demons,  mufl;  be  invoked  by  prayer  h Philo- 
fophy,  as  it  is  converfant  with  fpeculative  truth,  or  with  the 
rules  of  human  condiidt,  is  either  theoretical  or  pradliical.  Prac- 
tical philofophy  is  only  to  be  ftudied  fo  far  as  may  be  necelfary  for 
the  purpofes  of  life ; theoretical  philofophy  is  the  perfedtion  of 
wifdom.  Contemplative  wifdom  cannot  be  completely  attained, 
without  a total  abllradtion  from  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  a 
perfedt  tranquillity  and  freedom  of  mind.  Hence  the  necefnty  of 
inftituting  a fociety,  feparated  from  the  world,  for  the  purpofe  of 
contemplation  and  fludy". 

Adlive  or  moral  philofophy,  which  prefcribes  rules  and  precepts 
for  the  condudt  of  life,  according  to  Ariflotle  \ was  firfl;  taught  by 
Pythagoras,  and  after  his  death  by  Socrates.  Among  the  moral 
maxims  and  precepts  afcribed  to  Pythagoras  are  the  following: 

Virtue  is  divided  into  two  branches,  private  and  public.  Private 
virtue  refpedls  education,  filence,  abflinence  from  animal  food,  forti- 
tude, fobriety,  and  prudence.  The  powers  of  the  mind  are,  reafon 
and  paffion  •,  and  when  the  latter  is  preferved  in  fubjedtion  to  the 
former,  virtue  is  prevalent.  Young  perfons  fhould  be  inured  to 
fubjedlion,  that  they  may  always  find  it  eafy  to  fubmit  to  the  au- 
thority of  reafon.  Let  them  be  condudted  into  the  befl:  courfe  of 
life,  and  habit  will  foon  render  it  the  mofi;  pleafant.  Silence  is  bet- 
ter than,  idle  words.  A wife  man  will  prepare  himfelf  for  every 
thing  which  is  not  in  his  own  power.  Do  what  you  judge  to  be 

* Jambl.  c.  xii.  n.  59.  c.  xxix.  n.  159,  160.  c.  xxxii.  n.  228.  Porph.  n.  46,  53. 
Jambl.  Intr.  in  Nicom.  Stob.  Serm.  i.  p.  7.  Hierocl.  in  fin.  Aur.  Carm. 

Aur.  Carm.  v.  61,  62.  Hieroc.  Jamblic.  Protrept.  c.  3.9.  14.  Sext.  Emp.  adv. 
Math.  1.  vi.  § 50. 

* Hicroc.  1.  c.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  ii.  p.  417.  Stob.  Eth.  c.  3.  p.  164.  Jambl. 
Vit,  P.  c.  xxii.  n.  lOi. *  **  Magna  Mor.  1.  i.  c.  2. 
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right,  whatever  the  vulgar  may  think  of  you ; if  you  defpife  their 
praife,  defpife  alfo  their  cenfure.  It  is  inconfiflent  with  fortitude 
to  relinquifli  the  ftation  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Lord,  before  we 
obtain  his  permiffion.  Sobriety  is  the  Ilrength  of  the  foul,  for  it 
preferves  its  reafon  unclouded  by  paifion.  No  man  ought  to  be 
efteemed  free,  who  has  not  the  perfefl  command  of  himfelf. 
Drunkennefs  is  a temporary  phrenfy.  That  v/hich  is  good  and 
becoming,  is  rather  to  be  purfued,  than  that  which  is  pleafant.  The 
defire  of  fuperfluity  is  fooliih,  becaufe  it  knows  no  limits.  All  ani- 
mal pleafures  Ihould  rather  be  poftponed,  than  enjoyed  before  their 
time;  and  diould  only  be  enjoyed  according  to  nature,  and  with 
fobriety.  Much  forethought  and  difcretion  is  necelTary  in  the  pro- 
duction and  education  of  children.  Wifdom  and  virtue  are  our  beft 
defence  ; every  other  guard  is  weak  and  unftable.  It  requires  much 
wifdom  to  give  right  names  to  things®. 

Concerning  public  virtue,  the  doCtrine  of  Pythagoras,  as  it  is 
tranfmitted  to  the  prefent  time,  refpeCts  converfation,  friendfhip,  re- 
ligious worfliip,  reverence  to  the  dead,,  and  legiflation..  Upon  thefe. 
heads  he  is  faid  to  have  taught  thus 

Converfation  fliould  be  adapted  to  the  characters  and  condition  of 
the  perfons  with  whom  we  converfe : that  difcourfe  and  behaviour 
which  might  be  proper  among  young  perfons,  may  be  exceedingly 
improper  between  the  young  and  aged.  Propriety  and  feafonabie- 
nefs  are  the  firft  things  to  be  regarded  in  converfation.  In  all  fo- 
ciety  a due  regard  mull:  be  had  to  fubordination.  RefpeCt  is  due  to 
a worthy  ftranger,  fometimes  in  preference  even  to  countrymen  or 
relations.  It  is  better  that  thofe  who  converfe  with  you  fliould  refpeCt 
you,  than  that  they  Ihould  fear  you;  for  refpeCt  produces  admira- 
tion, but  fear  pi'oduces  hatred.  It  is  an  evident  proof  of  a good  ^ 
education,  to  be  able  to  endure  the  want  of  it  in  others.  Between, 
friends,  the  utmofl  care  liiould  be  taken  to  avoid  contention,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  Ihunning  as  much  as  poffible  all  occaiions  of 

“ Stobjei  Serm.  5,  17,  18,37,  39>  66,  99.  Jamb!.  Vit,  Pyth.  c.  xxxi.  11.  224. 
xxxii.  Protrept.  c.  6.  Diod.  Excerpt.  Valef.  p.  247.  Cic.  de  SeneCt.  c.  20.- 
Tulc.  Q.  1.  i. 
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flirife,  fuppreffing  refentment,  and  exercldng  mutual  forbearance. 
Reproof  and  correftion  are  ufeful  and  becoming  from  the  elder  to 
the  younger ; efpecially  when  they  are  accompanied,  on  the  part  of 
the  reprover,  with  evident  tokens  of  affedtionh 

Mutual  confidence  is  never  for  a moment  to  be  interrupted  be- 
tween friends,  whether  in  j eft  or  earneft;  for  nothing  can  heal  the 
wounds  which  are  made  by  deceit.  A friend  muft  never  be  for- 
faken  in  adverfity,  nor  for  any  infirmity  in  human  nature,  excepting 
only  invincible  obftinacy  and  depravity.  Before  we  abandon  a 
friend,  we  ftiould  endeavour,  by  adtions  as  well  as  words,  to  reclaim 
him.  True  friendftiip  is  a kind  of  union  which  is  immortal”. 

The  defign  and  objed:  of  all  moral  precepts,  is  to  lead  men  to  the 
imitation  of  God.  Since  the  Deity  direds  all  things,  every  good 
thing  is  to  be  fought  for  from  him  alone ; and  nothing  is  to  be  done 
which  is  contrary  to  his  pleafure.  Whilft  we  are  performing  divine 
rites,  piety  fhould  dwell  in  the  mind.  The  gods  are  to  be  wor- 
flaipped  not  under  fuch  images  as  reprefent  the  forms  of  men,  but 
by  fuch  fymbols  as  are  fuitable  to  their  nature,  by  fimple  luftrations 
and  offerings,  and  with  purity  of  heart.  Gods  and  heroes  are  to  be 
worfhipped  with  different  degrees  of  homage,  according  to  their  na- 
ture. Oaths  are  in  no  cafe  to  be  violated  \ 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  not  to  be  burned.  Next  to  gods  and 
dzemons,  the  higheft  reverence  is  due  to  parents  and  legifiators  ; and 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  our  country  are  to  be  religioufiy  obferved  “. 

• — Thus  much  concerning  the  Aflive  or  Moral  philofophy  of  Pytha- 
goras. 

Theoretical  Philofophy,  which  treats  of  Nature  and  its  Origin, 
was  the  higheft  objeft  of  ftudy  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  and  in- 
cluded all  thofe  profound  myfteries,  which  thofe,  who  have  been 

“ Jambl,  c.vi.  n.  32.  c.  xxx.  n.  180,  182.  Stob. 

Jambl.  c.  xvi.  n.  69.  c.  xxvii.  n.  162.  c.  xxx.  n.  181.  c.xxxiii.  n.  229 — 232. 
Cic.  de  Off.  1.  iii.  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  7.  La£tant.  1.  v.  c.  18. 

= Jamb.  n.  86.  c.  xxvlii.  n.  149.  151.  c.  xxx.  n.  174.  Diod.  Exc.  Cic.  de  Leg. 
1.  ii.  c.  II.  Laert.  1.  viii.  § 32,  35. 

Jambl.  c.  xxviii.  n.  154.  c.  xxx.  n.  175.  Porph.  n,  38.  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  5. 
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ambitious  to  report  what  Pythagoras  faid  behind  the  curtain,  have 
endeavoured  to  unfold.  Upon  this  fubjed:,  nothing  can  be  advanced 
with  certainty,  efpecially  refpeding  theology,  the  doctrine  of  which, 
Pythagoras,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  was  peculiarly 
careful  to  hide  under  the  veil  of  fynibols,  probably  through  fear  of 
difturbing  the  popular  fuperflitionsL  The  antients  have  not,  how- 
ever, left  us  without  fome  grounds  of  conjecture. 

With  refpeCt  to  God,  Pythagoras  appears  to  have  taught,  that  he 
is  theUniverfil  Mindj  diffufed  through  all  things;  the  fource  of  all 
animal  life;  the  proper  and  intrinfic  caufe  of  all  motion;  in  fubftance 
fimilar  to  light ; in  nature  like  truth;  the  firft  principle  of  the  uni- 
verfe;  incapable  of  pain;  invifible;  incorruptible,  and  only  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  mind  -. 

The  phrafe  made  ufe  of  by  Theophilus  Antiochenus,  who,  in  re- 
prefenting  the  Pythagorean  doCtrine  concerning  the  Deity,  calls  him 
oiVTofA,oCli(T{A,oq  Tuv  TTCiVTuv  % “ tliE  felf-moving  principle  of  all  things,” 
has  been  underftood  to  imply  the  dodrine  of  the  fortuitous  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  afterwards  taught  by  Epicurus ; but  the  phrafe, 
when  applied  to  God,  may  as  properly  denote,  that  he  is  the  origi- 
nal intrinfic  caufe  of  all  motion;  and  this  is  the  only  fenfe  which 
can  be  affixed  to  the  words,  confidently  with  the  general  voice  of 
antiquity  concerning  the  theology  of  Pythagoras. 

An  obfcure  paffage  in  Ariftotle where  he  relates,  that,  “ among 
the  Pythagoreans,  fome  affert  Soul  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
the  motes  which  float  in  the  air,  and  others  maintain  it  to  be,  that 
by  which  they  are  moved,”  has  alfo  been  adduced  to  prove,  that  Py- 
thagoras ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  Atomic  philofophers.  But 
thefe  though  themfelves  material,  are  by  the  Pythago- 

reans fuppofed,  prior  to  the  exiflence  of  bodies,  to  have  been  por- 
tions of  that  eternal  fire  or  ether,  which  is  adive  and  intelligent,  and 
from  that  caufe  to  have  a principle  of  motion  within  themfelves. 

The  account,  which  we  have  given  of  the  Pythagoric  dodrine 

* Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  iv.  p.  477.  Joieph.  contra  A pion.  1.  ii,  p.  1077. 

Ladtant.  1.  i.  c.  5.  Theoph.  Antiochen.  ad  Autolyc.  1.  i.  c.  5.  Porphyr,  11,41. 

Plut.  Num.  t.  iv.  p.  117. 

* L.  c.  De  Cselo.  c.  iii.  § 14. 
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concerning  the  Divine  Nature,  is  confirmed  by  Cicero,  who  afierts% 
that  Pythagoras  conceived  God  to  be  a foul  pervading  all  nature,  of 
which  every  human  foul  is  a portion  : a doftrine  perfectly  confonant 
to  the  opinions  received  in  the  countries  which  Pythagoras  vifited, 
and  where  he  learned  theology.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  fpeaking  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Pythagoreans,  fays,  that  they  held  God  to  be 

Tw  oAu  kuxXm'',  the  animating  principle  of  the  univerfal 
fphere.  And  Juftin  Martyr  (in  a paffage  which  deferves  the  more 
attention,  becaufe,  being  in  the  Doric  dialed;,  it  is  probably  a quo- 
tation from  fome  antient  Pythagorean)  exprefsly  ranks  Pythagoras 
among  the  Theiftical  philofophers.  “ If  any  one%”  fays  he, 
“ wifhes  to  be  informed  more  accurately  concerning  the  dodrine  of 
Pythagoras  with  refped  to  One  God,  let  him  hear  his  opinion,  for 
he  fays:  God  is  one ; he  is  not,  as  fome  conjedure,  exterior  to  the 
world,  but,  in  himfelf  entire,  pervades  the  univerfal  fphere,  fuperin- 
tends  all  produdions,  is  the  fupport  of  all  nature,  eternal,  the  fource 
of  all  power,  the  firftfimple  principle  of  all  things,  the  origin  of  celeflial 
light,  the  father  of  all,  the  mind  and  animating  principle  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  the  fird  mover  of  all  the  fpheres.”  From  comparing  this 
paffage  with  others  before  cited,  it  may  be  concluded,  with  much 
appearance  of  probability,  that  Pythagoras  conceived  the  deity  to  be 
the  informing  foul  of  the  world,  animating  it  in  a manner  fimilar  to 
that  in  which  the  human  foul  animates  the  body : the  dodrine  which 
Zeno  afterwards  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the  Stoic  fydem.  It 
may  alfo  be  conjedured,  from  the  phrafe,  sv  heavenly 

light,”  that  Pythagoras,  after  the  oriental  philofophers,  conceived  of 
the  deity  as  afubtlefire,  eternal,  adive,  and  intelligent.  Though  he 
does  not  feem  to  have  had  the  idea  of  a pure  fpirit,  he  neverthelefs 
appears  to  have  conceived  of  him  as  incorporeal,  in  the  fenfe  in 
^yhich  that  term  was  commonly  underflood  by  the  antients ; that  is, 
as  free  from  all  the  properties  of  grofs  matter,  and  as  poffeffingapower 
of  communicating  motion,  and  of  forming  and  direding  the  univerfe, 
with  which  he  is  intimately  conneded  as  its  animating  principle. 

Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  12.  de  Sene£l.  c.  21.  *•  L.  c. 

' Orat.  ad  Gentes,  p,  18.  ed  Paris,. 
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Pythagoras,  probably,  did  not  admit  two  primary  principles,  but 
confidered  nature,  in  its  original  flate,  as  one  v/hole,  animated  by  an 
intelligent,  but  material  principle,  which  at  length  feparated  itlelf 
from  the  chaotic  mafs,  or  detached  paffive  matter  from  itfelf^  after 
which  the  fubtle  adtive  fire  and  the  paffive  matter  remained  diltindt 
principles. 

This  explanation  of  the  dodtrine  of  Pythagoras  may  ferve  to  call 
fome  light  upon  the  myfterious  fyrnbols,  under  which  his  theory  of 
nature  was  concealed.  Upon  this  fuppolition,  the  Monad,  or  Unity, 
will  denote  the  primary  chaotic  ftate  of  nature  exifting  as  one  whole, 
which  comprehended  an  adlive  principle,  and  a paffive  mafs  capable 
of  undergoing  alterations,  and  receiving  forms.  When  God  is  con- 
lidered  as  adting  upon  matter,  the  forming  and  animating  power  in 
nature  becomes  the  Monad,  the  paffive  mafs  is  the  Duad,  and  the 
whole  univerfe,  perfedlly  framed,  is  the  Triad;  whence  all  fubfe- 
quent  forms  arife,  as  the  remaining  numbers,  by  the  combination  of 
the  firll  three,  till  the  whole  fyftem,  or  Decad,  is  completed.  But, 
left  we  fhould  bewilder  ourfelves  and  our  readers  in  the  mazes  of 
conjedlure,  we  delift. 

Subordinate  to  the  Deity,  it  was  taught  in  the  Italic  fchool,  that 
there  are  three  orders  of  Intelligence,  Gods,  Daemons,  Heroes,  who 
are  diftinguiffied  by  their  refpedtive  degrees  of  excellence  and  dig- 
nity, and  by  the  nature  of  the  homage  which  is  due  to  them ; gods 
being  to  be  preferred  in  honour  to  demi-gods  or  daemons,  and 
daemons  to  heroes,  or  men  L Thefe  three  orders,  in  the  Pythago- 
rean fyftem,  were  emanations,  at  difterent  degrees  of  proximity, 
from  the  fupreme  intelligence,  the  particles  of  fubtle  ether  alfuming 
a grolTer  clothing  the  farther  they  receded  from  the  fountain 
The  third  order,  or  heroes,  were  fuppofed  to  be  invefted  with  a lubtle 
material  clothing.  Plierocles  defines  a hero  to  be  h A rational 
mind  united  with  a luminous  body.  If  to  thefe  three  fpecies 
we  add  a fourth,  the  human  mind,  we  have  the  vhole  fcale  of 

® Laert.  1.  viii.  § 23.  Aur.  Carm.  v.  r.  Hlerocl.  Jambl.  c.  vi.  n.  31.  Por- 
phyr.  TTEfi  1.  ii.  § 38. 

'*  Plut.  Plac.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  14.  *=  L.  c.  § 67.  p.  212. 
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divine  emanation,  as  it  was  conceived  by  this  fedl  of  philofo- 
phers.  All  thefe  they  imagined  to  proceed  from  God,  as  the  firft 
fource  of  intelligence,  and  to  have  received  from  him  a pure,  limple, 
immutable  nature.  God,  being  himfelf  one,  and  the  origin  of  all 
diverfity,  they  reprefented  him  under  the  notion  of  Monad,  and 
fubordinate  intelligences,  as  numbers  derived  and  included  in  Unity. 
Thus  the  Numbers  or  derived  intelligences  of  Pythagoras  agree  with 
the  Ideas  of  Plato,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  latter  were  of  a nature 
perfedily  fpiritual,  but  the  former  were  clothed  with  a fubtle  etherial 
body. 

The  region  of  the  air  was  fuppofed  by  the  Pythagoreans  “ to  be 
/ full  of  fpirits,  demons,  or  heroes,  who  caufe  hcknefs  or  health  to 
^ man  or  beaft,  and  communicate,  at  their  pleafure,  by  means  of  dreams, 
and  other  inftruments  of  divination,  the  knowledge  of  future  events. 
That  Pythagoras  himfelf  held  this  opinion  cannot  be  doubted,  if 
it  be  true,  as  his  biographers  relate,  that  he  profeffed  to  cure  difeafes 
by  incantations.  It  is  probable  that  he  derived  it  from  the  Egyptians'’, 
among  whom  it  was  believed  that  many  difeafes  were  caufed  by  de- 
moniacal poffeffions. 

The  MATERIAL  WORLD,  according  to  Pythagoras,  was  produced 
by  the  energy  of  the  divine  intelligence  ^ It  is  an  animated  fphere, 
beyond  which  is  a perfed  vacuum.  It  contains  fpheres,  which  re- 
volve with  mufical  harmony''.  The  atmofphere  of  the  earth  is  a 
grofs,  immutable,  and  morbid  mafs ; but  the  air,  or  ether,  wEich  fur- 
rounds  it  is  pure,  healthful,  ferene,  perpetually  moving,  the  region 
of  all  divine  and  immortal  natures  % The  fun,  moon,  and  liars,  are 
inhabited  by  portions  of  the  divinity,  or  gods.  The  fun  is  a fpherical 
body  k Its  eclipfes  are  caufed  by  the  palling  of  the  moon  between 
it  and  the  earth  j thofe  of  the  moon  by  the  intervention  of  the  an- 
tichthon  before  explained.  The  moon  is  inhabited  by  demons. 

* Laert,  1.  viii.  & 52.  **  Jambl.  de  Myft.  Egypt. 

‘ Stob.  Ed.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  25. 

Laert.  1.  viii.  § 27.  Arift,  de  Caelo,  1.  ii.  c.  i.  Plut.  Plac.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  lO.  25* 
Sext.  Emp.  1.  vii.  c.  95. 

* Hierod.  1,  c.  ^ Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  i,  c.  15.  Stob.  1.  c.  p.  55. 
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Comets  are  flars,  which  are  not  always  feen,  but  rife  at  flated  pe- 
riods ® . 

Concerning  Man,  the  Pythagoreans  taught,  that,  confining  of 
,an  elementary  nature,  and  a divine  or  rational  principle,  he  is  a mi- 
.crocofm,  or  compendium  of  the  univerfe ; that  his  foul  is  a felf- 
moving  principle,  compofed  of  two  parts,  the  rational,  which  is  a 
portion  of  the  foul  of  the  world,  feated  in  the  brain,  and  the  irrational, 
which  includes  the  paffions,  and  is  feated  in  the  heart'’;  that  man 
participates  in  both  thefe  with  the  brutes,  which  from  the  tempera- 
ment of  their  body,  and  their  want  of  the  power  of  fpeech,  are  in- 
capable of  afting  rationally;  that  the  fenfitive  foul,  6vf^oc,  perilhes, 
but  the  rational  mind,  cp^TjV,  is  immortal,  becaufe  the  fource  whence  it 
is  derived  is  immortal that  after  the  rational  mind  is  freed  from  the 
chains  of  the  body,  it  affiimes  an  e^liereal  vehicle,  and  pafles  into  the 
regions  of  the  dead,  where  it  remains  till  it  is  fent  back  to  this 
world,  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  fome  other  body,  brutal 'or  human; 
and  that  after  fufFering  fucceffive  purgations,  when  it  is  fufficiently 
purified,  it  is  received  among  the  gods,  and  returns  to  the  eternal 
fource  from  which  it  firft  proceeded''. 

The  dodlrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  refpedfing  the  nature  of  brute 
animals,  and  the  Transmigration  of  Souls, 

were  the  foundation  of  their  abfdnence  from  animal  food,  and  of 
the  exclufion  of  animal  facrifices  from  their  religious  ceremonies. 
The  latter  dodtrine  is  thus  beautifully  reprefented  by  Ovid  % who- 
introduces  Pythagoras  as  faying  : 

Morte  carent  animse  : femperque  priore  relidla 
Sede,  novis  domibus  habitant,  vivuntque  receptJE. 

Omnia  mutantur;  nihil  interit;  errat  et  illine. 

Hue  venit,  hinc  illuc,  et  quoflibet  occupet  artus 
Spiritus,  eque  feris  humana  in  corpora  tranfit, 

* Pint.  1.  c.  c.  28.  Jambl.  c.  vi.  11.  30.  '*  Laert.  1.  viii.  § 28 — 3r.  Pint.. 

1.  c.  1.  iv.  c.  2,  4,  7,  20.  ^ Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  v.  p.  590.  Cic.  1.  c, 

^ Laert.  Hieroc.  in  Aur.  Carm.  Porph.  Vit,  Pyth.  ji.  19, 

* Metam.  1.  xv,  v.  158,  &c. 
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Inque  feras  nofter;  nec  tempore  deperit  ullo, 

Utque  novis  fragilis  fignatur  cera  figuris, 

Nec  manet  ut  fuerat,  nec  formas  fervat  eafdem, 

Sed  tamen  ipfa  eadem  eft,  animam  fic  Temper  eandem 
Elfe,  fed  in  varias  doceo  migrate  figuras 

This  dodlrine  Pythagoras  probably  learned  in  Egypt,  where  it  was 
commonly  taught  \ Nor  is  there  any  fufficient  reafon  for  under- 
flanding  it,  as  fome  have  done,  fymbolicaliy. 

We  muft  not  take  our  leave  of  Pythagoras,  without  adding  a few 
fpecimens  of  his  Symbols,  which,  though  they  were  at  firfb  made 
ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of  concealment,  and  though  their  meaning 
has  always  been  religioufly  kept  fecret  by  the  Pythagoreans  them- 
felves,  have  awakened  much  curiofity,  and  given  occafton  to  many 
ingenious  conjedtures,  which,  however,  unlefs  they  were  more  fatis- 
fadtory,  it  would  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  repeat. 

Among  the  fymbols  of  Pythagoras,  recited  by  Jamblichus  and 
others  % are  the  following.  Adore  the  found  of  the  whifpering 

® What  then  is  death,  but  antient  matter  dreft 
In  fome  new  figure,  and  a varied  veft  : 

Thus  all  things  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies  j 
And  here  and  there  th’unbodied  fpirit  flies, 

By  time,  or  force,  or  ficknefs  difpoflefs’d. 

And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  bead  ; 

Or  hunts  without,  till  ready  limbs  it  find, 

And  adluates  thofe  according  to  their  kind  ; 

From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toft. 

The  foul  is  ftill  the  fame,  the  figure  only  loft : 

And  as  the  foftened  wax  new  feals  receives. 

This  face  afllimes,  and  that  impreflion  leaves ; 

Now  call’d  by  one,  now  by  another  name. 

The  form  is  only  chang’d,  the  wax  is  ftill  the  fame  : 

So  death,  thus  call’d,  can  but  the  form  deface, 

The  immortal  foul  flies  out  in  empty  fpace. 

To  feek  her  fortune  in  fome  other  place.  Dryden. 

Herodot,  1.  ii.  c.  123.  Died.  Sic.  apud  Eufeb.  Pr.  1.  x.  c.  S. 

* Ch.  xxxii,  n.  227.  Protrept.  c.  ult.  Laert.  1.  viii.  Plut.  If.  et  Of. 
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Vv^ind.  Stir  not  the  fire  with  a fword.  Turn  afide  from  an  edged 
tool.  Pafs  not  over  a balance.  Setting  out  on  a journey,  turn  not 
back,  for  the  furies  will  return  with  you.  Breed  nothing  that  hath 
crooked  talons.  Receive  not  a fwallow  into  your  houfe.  Look  not 
in  a mirror  by  the  light  of  a candle.  At  a facrifice,  pare  not  your 
nails.  Eat  not  the  heart,  or  brain.  Tafce  not  that  which  hath  fallen 
from  the  table.  Break  not  bread.  Sleep  not  at  noon.  When  it 
thunders,  touch  the  earth.  Pluck  not  a crown.  Roafi:  not  that 
which  has  been  boiled.  Sail  not  on  the  ground.  Plant  not  a palm- 
Breed  a cock,  but  do  not  facrifice  it,  for  it  is  facred  to  the  fun  and 
moon.  Plant  mallows  in  thy  garden,  but  eat  them  not.  Abfiain 
from  beans  ‘L 

The  precept  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  beans,  is  one  of  the  myfleries 
which  the  antient  Pythagoreans  never  difclofed,  and  which  modern 
ingenuity  has  in  vain  attempted  to  difcover.  Its  meaning  was  pro- 
bably rather  dietetic,  than  phyfical,  or  moral.  But  enough  of  thefe 
enigmatical  'trifles.  Pythagorean  precepts  of  more  value  are  fuch 
as  thefe:  Difcourfe  not  of  Pythagorean  dodlrines  without  light. 
Above  all  things  govern  your  tongue.  Engrave  not  the  image  of 
God  in  a ring.  Quit  not  your  ftation  without  the  command  of  your 
general.  Remember  that  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  vice  refemble  the 
letter  Y,  To  this  fymbol  Perfius  refers,  when  he  fays 

Et  tibi  quae  Sarnios  diduxit  litera  ramos, 

Surgentem  dextro  monftravit  limite  collem  = * f . 

Adjicienda  hzec  : Ad  folem  converfus,  ne  meieto.  Facula  fedem  ne  extergito.  Cum 
ca,  quae  aurum  habet,  non  congreditor. 

Sat.  iii.  56. 

See  Pythagoras’s  Golden  Verfes  with  the  Commentary  of  Hierocles ; and  compare 
8-owe’s  Paraphrafe. 

* There  has  the  Samian  Y’s  inftrudfive  make 
Pointed  the  road  thy  doubtful  foot  fhould  take  5 
There  warn’d  thy  raw  and  yet  unpradlis’d  youth, 

To  tread  the  riling  right-hand  path  of  truth. 

•j-  Vidend.  Jonf.  1.  I.  c.  3.  ii.  3.  iv.  ult.  Vit.  Pythag.  a Porphyrio  et  a Jamblicho  ; 
Ritterlhulhio,  Altdorf.  1610.  Holftenio,  Rom.  16305  Kuftero,  Amft.  1707,  Anon.. 
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ap.  Phot.  Cod.  259.  Scheffer  de  Nat.  et  Conftit.  Phil.  Ital.  WIttenb.  170 r.  Gerdilit 
Introd.  ad  Stud.  Theol.  Ploucquet  de  Speculat.  Pyth.  Tubing.  1758.  Burnet  Ar- 
chseol.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  Huet.  Dein.  Ev.^  Prop.  iv.  c.  54.  83.  t86.  224.  Pr.  ix.  c.  147. 
Voff.  de  Sedl.  p.  19.  Budd.  Ann.  Ilift.  Ph.  p.  8.  Le  Clerc  Biblioth.  Choif.  t.  x. 

р.  81 — go.  t.  xxvii.  p.  424.  Voff.  de  Math.  9.149.  Horn.  Hift.  Phil.  p.  173. 

Petav.  Rat,  Temp.  p.  i.  p.  135.  Amcenit.  Lit.  t.  vii.  p.  188.  Selden  de  Jure,  1.  i. 

с.  2.  Grot,  Epift.  552.  L’Enfant  Bibl.  Germ.  t.  ii.  art.  5.  Budd.  Hift.  Eccl.  VL 

T,  t.  ii.  p.  1077.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  450.  v.  ii.  p-  257.  Bafnage  Hift.  des 

Juifs,  t.  ii.  p,  592.  Meurf.  in  Cret.  c.  in.  Naude  Apologie,  c.  x.  p.  136.  Stoll. 

Hift.  Phil.  Mor.  Gent.  §iig.  Bayle.  Schulter  de  Difciplina  Pyth.  Schraderus  de 
Pythag.  Diff.  I.  Crugerus  de  Aureo  Femore  Pyth,  Budd.  Dili',  de  aravitrst  Phil.  Ann. 
p.  109.  Deulengii  Obf,  Sac.  t.  iii.  p.  443.  Koeler  Diff.  de  Predantifnio  Pyth. 
VVindet  de  Vit.  Fundi.  Statu.  § 5.  p.  88.  Nicomach.  Intr.  ad  Arithm.  Budd.  Diff. 
de  Pyth.  in  Ann.  Lud.  Boye  Diff.  10.  Weinreich  de  Abftin.  earn.  Pyth. 

Mifc.  Lipf.  t.  iv.  Obf.  85.  Dodwel.  de  AEtat.  Pyth.  p.  125.  Mourgues  Plan.  Theol, 
de  Pythag.  Herbert  Rel.  Gent.  c.  x.  Cudworth.  c.  iv.  § 20,  21.  cum  not.  Mofhem. 
Gerafen.  Arithm.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  jSy.  Diff.  de  Num.  Pyth.  Amcen.  Lit.  t.  vii. 
p.  173.  Morhoff  Polyhift.  Lit.  t.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  2.  Beaufob.  Hift.  Manich.  t.  i.  p.  ii. 
1.  i.  c.  6.  Wallis  Op.  t.  i.  p,  65.  Sturm.  Math.  p.  6.  H.  More  Defenf.  Cabb. 

Ph.  c.  II.  p.  125.  Bapt.  Dous  de  Praeftant.  Muf.  Vet.  Rom.  1635.  Fell  on  Ant. 

Muf.  Oxon.  1672.  Planfch.  de  Enthuf.  Plat,  f,  v.  D.  Omeis  in  Ethic.  Pyth.  Alt- 

dorf.  1693.  Syrbius  Introd,  in  Phyf.  Pyth.  Kepler  de  Plarm.  Mundi.  Rhodius  dc 

T ranfmigratione. 


SECT.  2. 

OF  THE  DISCIPLES  AND  FOLLOWERS  OF  PYTHAGORAS. 

T N the  preceding  hiftory  of  Pythagoras  we  have  feen,  that  difei- 
pies  flocked  to  him  from  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  that  his  po- 
pularity created  him  numerous  enemies,  and,  during  his  life,  brought 
upon  his  followers  a fevere  perfecution,  which  drove  many  of  them 
into  exile. 

After  the  death  of  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Italic  fedf,  the 
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care  and  education  of  his  children,  and  the  charge  of  the  fchool,  de- 
volved upon  Arist.®us  of  Crotonia.  He  was  particularly  eminent 
in  the  mathematical  fciences,  and  wrote  a treatife  concerning  folids, 
which  is  mentioned  with  applaufe  by  the  antients.  Having  taught 
the  dodlrine  of  Pythagoras  thirty-nine  years,  he  was  fucceeded  by 
Mnesarchus,  the  fon  of  Pythagoras.  Pythagorean  fchools  were 
afterwards  conduced,  in  Heraclia,  byClinias  and  Philolaus;  atMeta- 
pontum,  by  Theorides  and  Eurytus;  and  at  Tarentum,  by  Archytas. 
Stobffius  profelTes  to  have  colle(fled  fragments  of  Hippodamus,  Hip- 
parchus, and  feveral  other  philofophers,  who  are  faid  to  have  be- 
longed to  this  feft,  but  the  authenticity  of  thefe  fragments  is  doubt- 
fuP. 

It  will  be  necelfary  to  give  a more  particular  account  of  thofe, 
who,  though  they  ranked  themfelves  among  the  Pythagoreans,  de- 
parted in  different  degrees  from  the  genuine  doflrine  of  their  mailer. 
Among  thefe  were  Alcmteon,  Ecphantus,  Hippo,  Empedocles,  Epi- 
charmus.  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Timasus  Locrus,  Archytas,  Hippafus, 
Philolaus,  and  Eudoxus. 

. Alcm.®on,  of  Crotonia,  one  of  Pythagoras’s  difciples,  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  reputation  in  the  Italic  fchool  by  his  knowledge  of 
nature  and  his  fkill  in  medicine.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firil 
perfon  who  attempted  the  difleflion  of  a dead  body.  The  Sum  of 
his  tenets,  as  far  as  they  can  be  collefled  from  fcattered  fragments, 
is  this  ’’ : 

Natural  objedts,  which  appear  multiform  to  men,  are  in  reality 
two-fold;  intelligible  natures,  which  are  immutable;  and  material 
forms,  v/hich  are  infinitely  variable.  The  fun,  moon,  and  flars'are 
eternal,  and  are  inhabited  by  portions  of  that  divine  fire,  which  is 
the  firfl  principle  in  nature.  The  moon  is  in  the  form  of  a boat, 
and  when  the  bottom  of  the  boat  is  turned  tow^ards  the  earth,  it  is 

“ Jambl.  c.  lilt.  n.  265.  Lacrt.  1.  vlii.  § 45,  46.  Porph.  n.  22.  Fabric.  Bib. 
Gr.  V.  i.  p.  486. 

l.aert.  1.  viii.  § 83,  &c.  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  1.  i.  p.  305.  Arilb.  Met.  1.  i.  c.  5. 

L V.  c.  I.  Jamb!.  Vit.  P.  c.  xxiii.  n.  104.  Cic.  de  Ndt.  D.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  Stob.  £cl. 

• Pliyf.  p.  54.60.  93.  Plut.  Plac.  Pii,  1.  ii.  c.  16,  27.  1.  iv.  c.  17,  18. 
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invifible.  The  brain  is  the  chief  feat  of  the  foul.  Health  confifts 
in  preferving  a due  mean  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
drynefs  and  moiflure. 

Ecphantus,  who  was  a native  of  Syracufe,  taught,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  arrive  at  the  certain  knowledge  of  nature,  which  is  per- 
petually liable  to  change;  that  the  hrft  principles  of  fen  hble  things 
are  invifible  atoms,  which  differ  in  fize,  form,  and  power ; that  the 
number  of  thefe  is  infinite ; that  they  are  moved  in  a perfedl  void, 
by  the  immediate  energy  of  the  divine  mind,  by  which  the  world  is 
animated  and  governed  ; and  that  the  earth,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  world,  is  moved  about  its  center  towards  the  eaflh 

The  peculiar  tenets  of  Hippo,  of  Rhegium,  were ; that  the  firfl 
principles  in  nature  are  cold  and  heat,  or  water  and  fire ; that  fire 
feparated  itfeif  from  water,  and  produced  the  world ; that  animal 
life  proceeds  from  moiflure  ; and  that  nothing  is  free  from  decay'’. 
On  account  of  this  latter  opinion,  Hippo  has  been  ranked  among 
atheifls.  Perhaps  the  truth  is,  that,  with  feveral  philofophers  of 
the  Ionic  fchool,  he  paid  attention,  in  his  doctrine  of  phylics,  to 
material  principles  alone,  taking  for  granted  the  exiflence  of  an  in- 
telligent Efficient  Caufe. 

Empedocles,  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who  flourifhed  about  the 
eighty-fourth  Olympiad  % appears  from  his  doctrine  to  have  been  of 
the  Italic  fchool;  but  under  wffiat  mafler  he  fludied  philofophy  is 
uncertain.  It  is  not  probable,  that  he  was  born  fo  early  as  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Pythagoras  himfelf.  After  the  death 
of  his  father  Meto,  who  was  a wealthy  citizen  of  Agrigentum,  he 
acquired  great  weight  among  his  fellow-citizens,  by  efpoufing  the 
popular  party,  and  favouring  democratic  meafures.  He  employed  a 
large  fhare  of  his  paternal  eflate  in  giving  dowries  to  young  women, 
and  miarrying  them  to  men  of  fuperior  rank.  His  confequence  in 
the  flate  became  at  length  fo  great,  that  he  ventured  to  aflume  fe- 
veral of  the  diflinftions  of  royalty,  particularly  a purple  robe,  a 

* Stobaei  Eel.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  13.  25.  Pfeudo-Orig.  Philofophum,  c.  xv.  Jambl.  c.  ult. 

**  Arift,  Met.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Ailian,  1.  ii.  c.  31.  Plut.  adv.  Colot.  t.  iii.  p.  459. 
Arnob.  1.  iv.  p.  145.  Clem.  Alex.  Adhort.  ad  Gent.  p.  15.  Pf.  Orig.  Philof.  c.  xvi. 
Simplicii  Phyf.  1.  j,  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh,  Hyp.  1.  iii,  c.  4.  § 30.  adv.  Math,  1.  ix.  § 361. 

B.  C,  444. 
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golden  girdle,  a Delphic  crown,  and  a train  of  attendants ; always 
retaining  a grave  and  commanding  afpedt.  He  was  a determined 
enemy  to  tyranny,  and  is  faid  to  have  employed  his-  influence  in 
eftablifhing  and  defending  the  rights  of  his  countrymen  \ 

The  /kill  which  Empedocles  pofTefTed  in  medicine  and  natural 
philofophy  enabled  him  to  perform  many  wonders,  which  he  pafTed 
upon  the  fuperftitious  and  credulous  multitude  for  miracles.  He 
pretended  to  drive  away  noxious  winds  from  his  country,  and  hereby 
put  a flop  to  epidemical  difeafes.  Tie  is  faid  to  have  checked,  by 
the  power  of  mufic,  the  madnefs  of  a young  man,  who  was  threa- 
tening his  enemy  with  inftant  death ; to  have  cured  Pantha,  a 
woman  of  Agrigentum,  whom  all  the  phyficians  had  declared  in- 
curable ; to  have  reftored  a woman  to  life,  who  had  lain  breathlefs 
for  thirty  days ; and  to  have  done  many  other  things  equally  aflo- 
nifhing,  after  the  manner  of  Pythagoras : on  account  of  which  lie 
was  an  objedl  of  univerfal  admiration,  fo  that  when  he  came  to  the 
Olympic  games,  the  eyes  of  all  the  people  were  fixed  upon  him”. 

Befides  medical  fkill,  Empedocles  pofTefied  poetical  talents.  The 
fragments  of  his  verfes,  which  are  difperfed  through  various  antient 
writers,  have  been  in  part  colled;ed  by  ITenry  Stephens f This 
circumjfiance  affords  fome  ground  for  the  opinion  of  Fabricius*’, 
that  Empedocles  was  the  real  author  of  that  antient  fragment  which 
bears  the  name  of  “ The  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras.”  He  is 
faid  alfo  to  have  been  a dramatic  poet ; but  Empedocles  the  tra- 
gedian was  another  perfon ; Suidas,  upon  fome  unknown  authority, 
calls  him  the  grandfon  of  the  philofopher.  Georgias  Leontinus,  a 
celebrated  orator,  was  his  pupil ; whence  it  may  feem  reafonable  to 
infer,  that  he  was  an  eminent  mafter  of  the  art  of  eloquence.  The 
particulars  of  his  death  are  variouOy  related.  Some  report,  that  dur- 
ing the  night,  after  a facred  fefcival,  he  was  conveyed  away  towards 

® Laert.  I.viii.  § 54 — 73.  Jambl.  c.  xxiii.  n.  4.  Porph,  Vit.  P.  n.  29.  Phi- 
loftr.  Vit.  Apoll.  1.  i.  c.  i.  ],  vii.  c.  7.  § 6.  Sext.  Emp,  adv.  M.  ].  i.  § 302. 

Jamb.  c.  XXV.  110.  c.  xxviii.  n.  143.  Porph.  n.  30.  Suidas.  Laert.  Plin. 
1.  vii.  c.  5n  Plut.  de  Curiof.  t.  i.  p.  237. 

® In  Poefi  Phil.  1574.  8vo.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  466.  * Ib.  p.  646. 
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the  heavens,  amidft  the  fplendour  of  celeftial  light.  Others  fay, 
that,  on  the  fime  night,  he  afcended  Mount  Etna,  and  threw  him- 
felf  into  the  burning  crater,  that  the  manner  of  his  death  not  being 
knov/n,  he  might  afterwards  pafs  for  a god  •,  but  that  the  fecret  was 
difccvered  by  means  of  one  of  his  brazen  fandals,  which  was  thrown 
out  from  the  mountain  in  a fubfequent  eruption  of  the  volcano  : 

Deus  irnmortalis  haberi 

Durn  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  frigidus  ^Etnam 
Infiluit  “ *. 

The  former  ftory  is  unworthy  of  the  lead;  attention ; and  the  latter 
is  rejedled  as  hditious  by  Strabo,  and  other  judicious  writers.  The 
truth  probably  was,  as  Timasus  relates,  that,  towards  the  clofe  of 
his  lire,  Empedocles  went  into  Greece,  and  never  returned ; whence 
the  exad  time  and  manner  of  his  death  remains  unknown.  Accord- 
ing to  Ariftotle,  he  died  at  fixty  years  of  age.  A hatue  was  ereded 
to  his  memory  at  Agrigentum,  which  was  afterv/ards  carried  to 
Rome 

The  Substance  of  his  Philosophy,  as  may  be  colleded  from 
his  fragments,  is  this  : 

It  is  impoflible  to  judge  of  truth  by  the  fenfes  without  the  affifl- 
ance  of  reafon,  which  is  led,  by  the  intervention  of  the  fenfes,  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  real  nature,  and  immutable  elTences,  of 
things  b The  firh  principles  of  nature  are  of  two  kinds,  adive  and 
paffive  i the  adive  is  unity,  or  God ; the  paffive,  matter.  The 
adive  principle  is  a fubtle  ethereal  hre,  intelligent  and  divine.  This 
principle  gives  being  to  all  things,  animates  all  things,  and  into  this  all 
things  will  at  laft  be  refolved.  Many  dtemons,  portions  of  the  di- 

* Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  465. 

* Empedocles,  ambitious  to  be  deemed 
A god,  leaped  coolly  into  Aetna’s  flames. 

* Laert.  Lucian.  Vet.  Hift.  1.  ii.  t.  ii.  p.  495.  Ovid,  in  Ibin.  Strabo,  J.  vi. 

* Cic.  Lucull.  c.  8.  Claudian.  de  Conf.  v.  71.  Sext.  Emp.  adv,  M.  1.  vii.  § 120. 
Pint.  PI.  Ph.  1.  iv.  c.  9.  Arift.  de  Anim.  1.  iii.  c.  3. 
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vine  nature,  v/ander  through  the  region  of  the  air,  and  adminifter 
human  affairs.  Not  only  man,  but  brute  animals  are  allied  to  the 
divinity;  Tor  that  one  fpirit  which  pervades  the  univerfe  unites  all 
animated  beino-s  to  itfelf,  and  to  one  another.  It  is  therefore  un- 
lawfijl  to-  kill  or  cat  animals,  which  are  allied  to  us  in  their  principle 
of  life  h The  world  is  one  whole,  circumfcribed  by  the  revolution 
of  the  fun,  and  furrounded,  not  by  a vacuum,  but  by  a mafs  of  in- 
aftive  matter.  The  firft  material  principles  of  the  four  elements 
are  limilar  atoms,  indefinitely  fmall,  and  of  a round  form.  Matter, 
thus  divided  into  corpufcles,  pofleffed  the  primary  qualities  of  friend- 
fliip  and  difcord,  by  means  of  which,  upon  the  firfl  agitation  of  the 
original  chaotic  mafs,  homogeneous  parts  were  united,  and  hetero- 
geneous fep'arated,  and  the  four  elements  compofed,  of  which  all 
bodies  are  generated.  The  motion  of  the  corpufcles,  which  excites 
the  qualities  of  friendfhip  and  difcord,  is  produced  by  the  energy  of 
the  intellectual  fire,  or  divine  mind:  all  motion,  and  confequently 
all  life  and  being,  mull;  therefore  be  afcribed  to  God.  The  firft  prin- 
ciples of  the  elements  are  eternal;  nothing  can  begin  to  exift,  or  be 
annihilated ; but  all  the  varieties  of  nature  are  produced  by  combi- 
nation or  feparation  h 

In  the  formation  of  the  world,  ether  was  firll;  fecreted  from 
chaos;  then,  fire  ; then,  earth;  by  the  agitation  of  which  were  pro- 
duced water  and  air.  The  heavens  are  a folid  body  of  air  cryliallized 
by  fire.  The  ftars  are  bodies  compofed  of  that  fiery  fubllance, 
which  the  ether  fent  forth  in  its  firfl;  fecretion.  The  ftars  are  fixed 
in  the  cryftal  of  heaven,  the  planets  v/ander  freely  beneath  it.  The 
fun  is  a fiery  mafs,  larger  than  the  moon.  The  moon  is  in  the  form 
of  a hollow  plate,  and  is  twice  as  far  from  the  fun  as  from  the 
earth  h 

® Sext.  Emp.  ib.  1.  ix.  § 4.64.  303.  Ar’ift.  Met.  1.  il.  c.  4.  De  Miind.  c.  6.  Pf. 
Orig.  Phil.  c.  iii.  p.  49.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  v.  p.  599.  Porphyr.  de  Abft.  1.  ii. 
c.  21.  Ovid.  Met.  1.  XV.  v.  13, 

Sext.  adv.  Math.  1.  viii.  § 287.  Arift.  Met.  1.  i.  c.  4.  De  Plant.  1.  I.  c.  i. 
Laert.  1.  viii.  § 76.  Stob.  Eel.  Ph.  c.  13.  17.  25.  Pint. PI.  Ph.  l.i.  c.3.5.  17.  30. 
Ad  Coloten.  Clem.  Alex.  Adm.  ad  Gent.  c.  5. 

‘ Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  ii.  c,  I.  6 — 13.  20.  24.  27.  31. 
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The  foul  of  man  confifts  of  two  parts ; the  fenfitive,  produced 
from  the  fame  firft  principles  with  the  elements ; and  the  rational, 
a daemon  fprung  from  the  divine  foul  of  the  world,  and  fent  down 
into  the  body  as  a punifhment  for  its  crimes  in  a former  ftate,  to 
remain  there  till  it  is  fufficiently  purified  to  return  to  God.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  tranfmigration  to  which  human  fouls  are  liable,  they  may 
inhabit  not  only  different  human  bodies,  but  the  body  of  any  animal 
or  plant.  All  nature  is  fubjedt  to  the  immutable  and  eternal  law  of 
necellity*. 

Epicharmus,  of  the  ifland  of  Coos,  was  early  removed  by  his 
father  to  Megara,  and  afterwards  to  Syracufe,  where  he  became  a 
difciple  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool.  The  tyranny  of  Hiero  preventing 
him  from  affuming  the  public  profefiion  of  philofophy,  he  chiefly 
applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  offended  the 
Pythagoreans  by  introducing  the  dodtrines  and  precepts  of  Pytha- 
goras upon  the  ftage.  No  accurate  account  of  his  philofophical 
tenets  remains.  i\.mong  the  apothegms  afcribed  to  him  are  thefe: 
To  die  is  an  evil  j but  to  be  dead  is  no  evil.  Every  man’s  natural 
difpofltion  is  his  good  or  evil  daemon.  He  who  is  naturally  inclined 
to  good  is  noble,  though  his  mother  were  an  Ethiopian  ^ 

Ocellus  the  Lucanian,  who  lived  in  the  age  preceding  that  of 
Plato  (for  Archytas  informed  Plato,  in  a letter  preferved  by  Laertius  % 
that  he  had  received  feveral  pieces  written  by  Ocellus  from  his 
grandfon)  wrote  a book.  On  the  Unive7-fe,  which  is  flill  extant 
and  from  which  Ariflotle  feems  to  have  borrowed  freely,  in  his 
treatife  on  Generation  and  Corruption.  This  work,  in  the  ftatc 
in  which  it  now  appears,  is  not  indeed  written,  after  the  ufual 

® Plut,  I.  c.  c.  32,  1.  iv.  c.  25.  ?.dv.  Colot.  Stob.  Eel.  Ph.  1.  I.  p.  112.  Plut.  de 
Exilio,  & de  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  475.  531.  & de  Ifid.  p.  144.  Hierocles  in  Aur.  Carm. 
p.  186.  Laert.  § 77.  Clem.  Strom.  1.  v.  p.  607.  ^lian.  de  Nat.  Anim. 
1.  xvi.  c.  29.  Arift.  Phyf.  1.  ii.  c.4.  Rhetor.  1,  i.  c.  13. 

^ Laert.  1.  viii.  § 78.  Suidas.  Jambl.  Vif.  P.  c.  xxxv.  n.  241.  xxxvi.  266.  Plut. 
in  Apothegm,  t.  iii.  p.  326.  De  Adul.  ib.  p.  172.  Fabr.  Eib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  645. 
Stob.  Serm.  36.  218.  228.  Lucian,  in  Longsev.  t.  ii.  p.  835.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M. 
1.  i.  § 273.  Cic.  'I'ufc.  Qyi.  1.  i.  c.  8.  L.  viii.  § 80. 

Edit.  D’ArgenSj  Berolin.  1762.  en  Grec  et  en  Francois, 
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manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  in  the  Doric  dialeft ; but  it  is  probable, 
that  it  has  undergone  a change  which  was  not  uncommon,  and,  at 
the  period  when  the  writings  of  the  Pythagoreans  became  obfcure 
on  account  of  the  dialed!  in  which  they  were  written,  was  convert- 
ed, by  the  induftry  of  fome  learned  grammarian,  from  the  Doric  to 
the  Attic  dialed!.  That  it  was  originally  written  in  the  Doric,  appears 
from  feveral  fragments  preferved  by  Stobaeus Little  attention 
therefore  is  due  to  the  opinion’’,  that  this  book  was  compiled  from 
the  writings  of  Ariftotle,  and  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  an  epitome 
of  the  Peripatetic  dod!rine  concerning  nature.  Whatever  Ariftote- 
lian  appearance  the  treatife  in  its  prefent  form  may  bear,  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  pains  taken  by  tranfcribers  to  elucidate  the  work.  If 
its  dod!rine  be  carefully  compared  with  what  has  been  advanced 
concerning  the  Pythagorean  fyftem,  there  will  be  little  room  left  to 
doubt,  that  it  was  written  by  a difciple  of  Pythagoras.  The  funda- 
mental dogmas  of  Ocellus  perfed!ly  agree  with  thofe  of  the  Italic 
fchool.  His  fubtle  fpeculations  concerning  the  changes  of  the  ele- 
ments are  confonant  to  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  after  they 
exchanged  the  obfcure  method  of  philofophifing  by  numbers  into  a 
lefs  difguifed  explanation  of  the  caufes  of  natural  phasnomena.  As 
this  book  paffed  out  of  the  hands  of  Archytas  into  thofe  of  Plato, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  in  being  before  the  time  of  Ariftotle;  and 
it  becomes  probable  that  the  Stagyrite,  after  his  ufual  manner,  bor- 
rowed many  things  from  Ocellus,  but  in  a fenfe  very  different  from 
that  of  their  firft  author.  This  remnant  of  philofophical  antiquity 
is  therefore  to  be  received  as  a curious  fpecimen  of  the  Pythagorean 
dod!rine,  mixed,  however,  with  fome  tenets  peculiar  to  the  author. 
But  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  a judgment  for  himfelf,  we 
fubjoin  the  following  brief  Summary  of  the  Doctrine  of  Ocellus. 

Some  things  are  known  by  the  certain  evidence  of  nature,  others 
are  learned  by  probable  reafoning  and  conjedure.  The  univerfe 
never  had  a beginning,  and  will  never  have  an  end.  The  world,  in 

» Conf.  Ocell.  Luc.  ap  Gale  Opufc.  Myth.  Stob.  Eel.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  24. 

^ Burnet  Archaeol,  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  n,  Parker  de  Deo,  Difp.  iv.  §3. 
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its  prefent  beautiful  form,  is  to  be  diftinguiilied  from  the  univerfe 
from  which  it  is  framed.  That  colledlion  of  all  beings  which  forms 
the  world  is  in  itfelf  perfedt  and  entire,  and  has  no  connedtion  with 
any  thing  extrinfic ; but  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  confifting 
of  natures  which  are  not  in  themfelves  perfedt,  are  connedted  with 
other  parts,  as  animals  with  the  air,  vifion  with  light,  and  plants 
with  the  earth.  There  are  certain  effences,  natures,  or  principles 
of  things,  which  are  not  objedts  of  fight,  which  are  themfelves  im- 
mutable and  perfedt,  and  which  are  the  caufe  of  the  permanent, 
exifiience  of  other  things,  and  of  their  mutual  relation  and  harmony. 
Since  there  is  nothing  exterior  to  the  univerfe,  it  is  impoffible  that 
any  thing  which  now  exifts  fliould  ever  have  been  produced  from, 
or  diould  ever  be  reduced  to,  nothing  : individual  beings,  however, 
are  of  limited  duration,  being  fubjedt  to  the  changes  of  birth,  in- 
creafe,  and  decay,  in  perpetual  fucceffion.  Fire  condenfed  becomes 
air  j air,  water;  and  water,  earth-;  by  an  inverfion  of  the  procefs, 
the  other  elements  again  return  to  fire  ; and  thus  a perpetual  circuit 
of  nature  is  preferved.  Human  beings  do  not  undergo  this  kind  of 
circuitous  change,  but  at  death  fuffer  entire  difiblution.  The  form 
of  the  world  is  fpherical,  and  it  continues  perpetually  to  revolve, 
without  increafe  or  diminution.  Two  things  exifc,  produdlion,  and 
its  caufe ; the  former  the  paflive,  the  latter  the  adlive,  principle.  The 
world  is  divided,  by  the  appointment  of  fate,  into  the  region  above 
the  moon,  which  is  liable  to  no  change,  and  is  the  habitation  of  the 
gods,  and  the  region  below  the  moon,  which  is  fubjedl  to  perpetual 
variation.  In  the  variable  world,  the  primary  adlive  caufe s of  things 
are  heat  and  cold;  the  paffive,  drynefs  and  moifture.  Of  the  ele- 
ments, fire  and  earth  are  the  extremes,  water  and  air  the  means. 
Fire  is  hot  and  dry;  air,  hot  and  moift;  water,  moifl;  and  cold;  earth, 
cold  and  dry.  All  changes,  in  the  variable  region  of  the  world  are 
produced  by  the  fun,  who,  as  he  approaches  to,  or  recedes  from, 
the  earth,  produces  a continual  change  in  the  air,  and  thence  in  all 
fublunary  things.  Every  region  of  nature  is  filled  with  inhabitants ; 
the  heavens  with  gods,  the  air  with  demons,  and  the  earth  with 
men.  The  race  of  man  is  perpetual.  The  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
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its  inhabitants,  are  changed  and  perifli ; the  earth  itfelf  always  re- 
mains. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  Ocellus,  that  the  firfl  caufe  of 
the  univerfe  having  always  exifted,  things  immutable  in  their  na- 
ture have  exifted  from  eternity,  and  the  variable  world  has  from 
eternity  fuffered  a perpetually  revolving  fucceftion  of  changes.  A 
docftrine  not  inconfiftent  with  the  Pythagorean  dogma,  concerning 
the  produflion  of  all  things  from  one  eternal  fource,  obfcurely 
exprefted  under  the  image  of  the  Monad,  the  fountain  of  all  num- 
bers. The  immutable  effences  of  Ocellus  are  the  fame  with  the 
intelligible  natures  of  Pythagoras.  The  dodtrine  of  Ocellus  con- 
cerning dasmons,  that  they  inhabit  the  fublunar  regions,  is  eftentially 
different  from  that  of  Ariftotle,  who  fuppofed  no  fuch  intelligences, 
except  in  the  celeftial  fphere.  On  the  whole,  we  think  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt,  that  Ocellus’s  work,  “ Concerning  the  Univerfe,” 
ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  remains  of  the  Pythagorean,  rather 
than  the  Peripatetic  philofophy. 

Tim^us,  the  Locrian^  flouriflied  in  the  Italic  fchool,  during  the 
time  of  Plato,  who  was  indebted  to  him,  among  other  Pythagoreans, 
for  his  acquaintance  with  the  dodtrine  ot  Pythagoras,  and  who  wrote 
his  dialogue,  entitled  Timceiis,  on  the  ground  of  his  book,  “ On  the 
Nature  of  Things.”  A fmall  piece,  which  he  wrote  concerning  the 
Soul  of  the  World,  is  preferved  by  Proclus,  and  is  in  fome  editions 
prefixed  to  Plato’s  Timasus.  In  this  treatife,  though  he  for  the 
moft  part  treads  in  the  footfteps  of  Pythagoras,  he  departs  from 
him  in  two  particulars;  the  firft,  that  inftead  of  one  whole,  or 
Monad,  he  fuppofes  two  independent  caufes  of  nature,  God,  or  Mind, 
the  fountain  of  intelligent  nature,  and  Neceflity,  or  Matter,  the  fource 
of  bodies ; the  fecond,  that  he  explains  the  caufe  of  the  formation 
of  the  world,  from  the  external  adtion  of  God  upon  matter,  after  the 
pattern  or  ideas  exifting  in  his  own  mind.  From  comparing  this 
piece  with  Plato’s  dialogue,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Athenian 
philofopher  has  obfeured  the  fimple  dodlrine  of  the  Locrian  with 

* Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  v.  Tufe.  Qu.  1.  i.  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  i.  c.  i.  Chalcidius  in 
Tim.  p.  75.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  523. 
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flmcies  drawn  from  his  own  imagination,  or  from  the  Egyptian 
fchools. 

Among  the  Pythagoric  preceptors  of  Plato,  befides  Timaeus,  was 
Archytas,  of  Tarentum.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  eighth  in 
fucceffion  from  Pythagoras ; and  this  account  deferves  more  credit 
than  the  affertion  of  Jamblichus,  that  he  heard  Pythagoras  in  per- 
fon  ; for  the  father  of  this  fed;  flourifhed,  as  we  have  feen,  about 
the  lixtieth  Olympiad  % but  Archytas  converfed  with  Plato  upon  his 
firft  vifit  to  Sicily,  which  was  in  the  ninety-fixth  Olympiad’’;  whence 
it  appears,  that  there  was  an  interval  of  above  a century  between 
the  time  of  Pythagoras  and  that  of  Archytas'. 

Such  was  the  celebrity  of  this  philofopher,  that  many  illuftrious 
names  appear  in  the  train  of  his  difciples,  particularly  Philolaus, 
Eudoxus,  and  Plato To  thefe,  Suidas,  and  after  him  Erafmus% 
add  Empedocles ; but  Empedocles  certainly  flourhhed  about  the 
eighty-fourth  Olympiad  h near  fifty  years  before  Archytas.  He 
excelled,  not  only  in  fpeculative  philofophy,  but  in  geometry  and 
mechanics  He  is  faid  to  have  invented  a kind  of  winged  auto- 

maton, and  feveral  curious  hydraulic  machines.  He  was  in  fuch 
high  reputation  for  moral  and  political  wifdom,  that,  contrary  to  the 
ufual  cuftom,  he  was  appointed  feven  different  times  to  the  fupreme 
magifcracy  in  Tarentum.  He  exercifed  his  authority  with  modera- 
tion, and  endeared  himfelf  to  his  countrymen  by  his  affability  and 
condefc^nfion.  He  never  chaflized  a fervant,  or  punifhed  an  in- 
ferior, in  wrath.  To  one  of  his  dependants  who  had  offended  him, 
he  faid,  “ It  is  well  for  you  that  I am  angry;  othervvife,  I know 
not  what  you  might  exped;’’.”  Of  his  writings  none  remain  except 
a metaphyfical  v/ork,  “ On  the  Nature  of  the  Univerfe,”  in  which; 
he  has  explained  the  predicaments ; and  fundry  fragments,  **  On 
Wifdom,”  and  ‘‘  On  the  Good  and  Happy  Man,”  preferved  by 

* B.  C.  540.  ^ B.  C.  396. 

* Laert.  1.  viii.  § 79  — 86.  Suidas.  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  i.  Strabo,  I.  vi.  Jambl. 
c.  xxiii.  n,  103. 

^ Laert.  Suid.  Cic.  * Chiliad,  p.  550.  B.C.  444. 

£ Vitruv.  1.  ix.  c.  3.  A.  Gell.  1.  x.  c.  12.  A^lian,  1.  vii.  c.  14. 

^ M).  1,  xii.  c.  19.  1.  xiii.  c.  15.  1.  xiv.  c.  19.  Jambl.  c.xxxi.  n.  197.  Plut.  dc 
Inft.  Puer.  t.  i.  p.  14. 

Stobaeus, 
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Stobaeus,  and  edited  from  him  by  Gale  *.  Hia  death,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  occahoned  by  a £hip wreck,  is  made  a fubje6t  of  poe- 
tical defcription  by  Horace,  who  celebrates  him  as  an  eminent  geo- 
grapher and  aftronomer\ 

Te  maris  et  terras,  numeroque  carends  arenas 

, Menforem  cohibent,  Archyta, 

Pulveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Madnum 
Munera ; nec  quidquam  prodeft 
Aerias  tentafle  domos,  animoque  rotundum 
Percurrifle  polum,  morituro  % 

Concerning  the  philofophical  tenets  of  Archytas  the  antients  arc 
filent;  except  that  Ariflotle,  who  was  an  induftrious  colledtor  from 
the  Pythagoreans,  borrowed  from  him  the  general  arrangements 
which  are  ufually  called  his  ten  categories.  The  fum  of  his  moral 
dodlrine  is  ; that  virtue  is  to  be  purfued  for  its  own  fake  in  every 
condition  of  life  j that  all  excefs  is  inconfiftent  with  virtue ; that 
the  mind  is  more  injured  by  profperity  than  by  adverfity  j and  that 
there  is  no  peflilence  fo  deflrudlive  to  human  happinefs  as  pleafure\ 
It  is  probable  that  Ariflotle  was  indebted  to  Archytas  for  many  of 
his  moral  ideas ; particularly  for  the  notion  which  runs  through  his 
ethical  pieces,  that  virtue  confifls  in  avoiding  extremes. 

Hippasus,  of  Metapontum,  is  mentioned  as  having  excelled  in 
the  application  of  mathematical  principles  to  mufic,  flatics,  and 

“ Opufcul,  Myth,  ,p.  673.  '*  L.  i.  Od.  28. 

* Archytas,  what  avails  thy  nice  furvey 
Of  ocean’s  countlefs  fands,  of  earth  and  fea  ? 

In  vain  thy  mighty  fpirit  once  could  foar 
To  orbs  celeftial,  and  their  courfe  explore  ; 

If  here  upon  the  tempell-beaten  ftrand 
You  lie  confin’d,  till  fome  more  liberal  hand 
Shall  ftrew  the  pious  dull  in  funeral  rite. 

And  wing  thee  to  the  boundlefs  realms  of  light.  Francis. 

* Fragm.  devero  bono,  ap.  Gale.  Cic.  de  Sened.  c.  12. 
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menfuration.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  the  concealed 
method  of  philofophhing  adopted  by  Pythagoras,  and  to  have  ex- 
preffed  himfelf  more  plainly  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  than 
was  ufual  in  the  Italic  fchool In  common  with  other  Pythago- 
reans he  held,  that  lire  is  the  firft  principle  of  all  things,  whence 
they  fpring,  and  into  which  they  are  refolved  in  certain  periodical 
revolutions  ^ that  this  firft  principle  is  intellecflual,  and  the  fource  of 
all  mind;  but  that  when  it  is  extinguifhed  or  condenfed,  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  groffer  elements  ^ In  this  dodtrine  he  approached 
near  to  the  fyftem  of  Heraclitus,  afterwards  to  be  explained.  He 
alfo  taught,  that  the  univerfe  is  finite,  is  always  changing,  and  under- 
goes a periodical  conflagration. 

The  firfl;  philofopher,  who  divulged  the  Pythagoric  dodlrine,  was 
Philolaus,  a native  of  Crotonia,  who  afterwards  lived  at  Heraclea. 
He  was  a difciple  of  Archytas,  and  flouriflied  in  the  time  of  Plato'. 
It  was  from  him  that  Plato,  as  we  have  before  related,  purchafed 
the  written  records  of  the  Pythagorean  fyftem,  contrary  to  an  ex- 
prefs  oath  taken  by  the  fociety  of  Pythagoreans,  pledging  themfelves 
to  keep  fecret  the  myflieries  of  their  fedt.  It  is  probable,  that 
among  thefe  books  were  the  writings  of  Timasus,  upon  which  Plato 
formed  the  dialogue  which  bore  his  name.  Plutarch  relates,  that 
Philolaus  was  one  of  the  perfons  who  efcaped  from  the  houfe 
which  was  burned  by  Cylon,  during  the  life  of  Pythagoras ; but  this 
account  cannot  be  corredf.  Philolaus  was  contemporary  with  Plato, 
and  therefore  certainly  not  with  Pythagoras.  Interfering  in  affairs 
of  flate,  he  fell  a facrifice  to  political  jealoufy. 

Philolaus  treated  the  dodlrine  of  nature  with  great  fubtlety,  but 
at  the  fame  time  with  great  obfcurity;  referring  every  thing  that 
exifls  to  mathematical  principles.  He  taught,  that  reafon,  im- 

® Jambl.  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  xvlii.  n.  8l.  88.  Laert.  1.  viii.  §84.  Jamb.  Intr,  Nic. 
p.  II.  Smyrnseus  de  Mufic.  c.  12. 

Laert.  Clem.  Al.  Protrept.  Eufeb.  Pr.  1.  xiv.  c,  14.  Sext.  Emp,  Pyrrh.  Hyp. 
1.  iil.  c.  4.  adv.  Math.  1.  ix,  § 361.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  ].  i.  c.  3.  Stob.  Eel.  Ph.  c.  13. 

' Laert.  1.  viii.  § 15*  Gell.  I.  iii.  c.  17.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  Jambl.  c.xxxvi. 
n.  266.  xxxi.  n.  199,  Tzetzes  Chil.  x.  Hift.  355.  Plut.  de  Gen.  Soc.  Porph. 
Vit.  Pyth.  n..57-. 
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proved  by  mathematical  learning,  is  alone  capable  of  judging  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  things ; that  the  whole  world  confifts  of  in- 
finite and  finite ; that  number  fubfifts  by  itfelf,  and  is  the  chain 
which  by  its  power  fuftains  the.  eternal  frame  of  things;  that  the 
Monad  is  not  the  foie  principle  of  all  things,  but  that  the  Binary  is 
necelTary  to  furnilh  materials  from  which  all  fubfequent  numbers 
may  be  produced  ; that  the  world  is  one  whole,  which  has  a fiery 
center,  about  which  the  ten  celeftial  fpheres  revolve,  heaven,  the 
fun,  the  planets,  the  earth,  and  the  moon ; that  the  fun  has  a vi- 
treous furface,  whence  the  fire  diffufed  through  the  world  is  refledl- 
ed,  rendering  the  mirror  from  which  it  is  reflected  vifible;  that  all 
things  are  preferved  in  harmony  by  the  law  of  neceflity ; and  that 
the  world  is  liable  to  deltruftion,  both  by  fire  and  by  water*. 

From  this  fummary  of  the  dodtrine  of  Philolaus  it  appears  pro- 
bable, that,  following  Timaeus,  whofe  writings  he  polTefied,  he  fo 
far  departed  from  the  Pythagorean  fyftem  as  to  conceive  two  in- 
dependent principles  in  nature,  God  and  Matter,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  fame  fource  that  Plato  derived  his  dodtrine  upon  this  fub- 
jedl. 

The  lafl;  celebrated  name,  which  remains  to  be  added  to  the  lilf 
of  Pythagoreans  is  Eudoxus,  of  Gnidus.  His  firll;  preceptor  was 
Archytas,  by  whom  he  was  inflrudted  in  the  principles  of  geome- 
try and  philofophy.  About  the  age  of  twenty- three  he  came  to 
Athens ; and  though  his  patrimony  was  fmall,  by  the  generous  af- 
fifiance  of  Theomedon,  a phyfician,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  the 
fchools  of  the  philofophers,  particularly  that  of  Plato.  The  libe- 
rality of  his  friends  afterwards  fupported  him  during  a vifit  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  introduced  by  Agefilaus  to  king  Nedlanebis  II. 
and  by  him  to  the  Egyptian  prieflis.  It  has  been  faid,  that  he  ac- 
companied Plato  into  Egypt ; but  this  is  inconliftent  with  chrono- 
logy ; for  Nedlanebis  II.  reigned  in  Egypt  from  the  fecond  year  of 
the  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad  ^ to  the  fecond  year  of  the  hundred 

* Laert.  1.  viii.  § 85,  &c.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M.  1.  vli.  § 92.  Jambl.  ad  Nic. 
p.  7,  II.  Claud.  Mamertus  de  Statu  Animae,  1.  li.  c.  2,  3.  Stob.  Eel.  Ph.  c.  180- 
25.  Plut.  de  Plac.  Ph.  1,  ii.  c.  i.  20.  1.  hi.  c.  13.  B.  C.  363. 

and- 
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and  feventh^j  and  it  was  before  Plato  opened  his  fchool,  that  is, 
before  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad  about  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age,  that  he  vifited  Egypt.  Eudoxus  is  highly  celebrated  by 
the  antients  for  his  Ikill  in  aftronomy ; but  none  of  his  writings  on 
this  or  any  other  fubjedt  are  extant.  Aratus,  who  has  defcribed  the 
ceieftial  phenomena  in  verfe,  is  faid  to  have  followed  Eudoxus.  He 
flourhhed  about  the  ninety-feventh  Olympiad',  and  died  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age 

^ B.  C.  35r.  '>  B.  C.  388.  « B.  C.  39a. 

^ Plut.  de  vivend.  fee.  Epic,  t.  ii.  p.  95.  Cic.  de  DIv.  1.  li.  c,  42.  A.  Cell. 
1,  xvii.  c.  21.  Laert.  1.  viii.  §86.  Suidas.  Athsen.  1.  vii.  p.  276.  1.  vi.  p.  288. 
395.  Strabo,  1.  ii.  p.  lOO.  1.  xvii,  Eufeb.  Chron.  Oi.  89.  3.  97.  l.  Ailian,  1.  vii, 
c.  17.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M.  I.  i.  § 301. 

Vidend,  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  V.  i.  p.  466.  486.  501.  508.  645,  6.  Obf.  Hal.  Lat. 
t.  ii.  Obf.  19.  p.  433.  t.  iv.  Obf.  18,  19.  Bayle.  Amoenit.  Lit.  t,  vii.  p.  247. 
Le  Clerc.  Hift.  Med,  p.  1.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  Otium  Vindel.  Mel.  iii.  p.  265.  Scip.  Aqui- 
lianus  de  Plac.  Phil,  ante  Arift.  c.  20.  22.  Oudworth,  c.  iv.  § 21,  &c.  cum  Not. 
Moih.  De  Antichthon.  Pythag.  Obf.  Hal.  t.  iv.  Ob.  19.  § 25.  Stoll.  Hift.  Ph. 
Mor.  Gent.  § 136.  138.  Burrtet  Arch.  1.  i,  c.  ii.  Parker  de  Deo,  Difp.  iv.  fe£l:.  3. 
Reimmann,  Hift.  Ath.  c,20.  §3.  Jonf  1.  i.  c.6.  ii.  Gale  praef.  ad  Tim.  Opufc, 
Myth.  Schmidil  DifT.  de  Archyta.  Jenre.  1683.  VoiT.  de  Scient.  Math.  c.  48.  § i. 
c.  33.  § 13.  Lipfii  Manud.  ad  Phil.  Stoic.  1.  iii.  DifT.  vii.  Thomaf.  de  loc.  Anim; 
et  Scapha  Lunae,  c.  5.  § ii.  in  Hift.  Sap,  et  Stult.  t.  i.  p.  72.  Carift.  Hift.  Mirab. 
c.  95.  Bentleii  Ep.  Phal.  p.87.  Mamertus  de  Statu  Animae,  1.  ii.  c.  2,  3. 
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Although  the  founder  of  the  feft,  whofe  hiftory  now 
comes  under  our  confideration,  was  an  Ionian,  three  of  its 
moffc  celebrated  preceptors,  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Leucippus,  hav- 
ing been  natives  of  Elea,  or  Velia  (a  town  in  Magna  Grascia,  built 
by  a colony  of  Phoceans  in  the  time  of  Cyrus)  the  feft  has  derived 
its  name  from  this  place,  and  is  called  the  Eleatic*.  It  muft  be 
divided  into  two  clalfes ; one  of  which  treated  concerning  the  nature 
and  origin  of  things  upon  vietaphyjicaly  the  other  upon  phyjical,  prin- 
ciples. To  the  former  clafs  belong  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Me- 
lilTus,  and  Zeno  of  Elea-;  to  the  latter,  Leucippus,  Democritus, 
Protagoras,  Diagoras,  and  Anaxarchus.  Concerning  each  of  thefe 
we  fhall  treat  diftindlly. 

Xenophanes*’,  the  author  of  the  Eleatic  feft,  was  a native  of 
Colophon.  The  great  length  of  his  life  has  led  different  writers  to 
fix  different  dates  to  the  time  in  which  he  flouriflied ; but  if  the  fe- 
veral  chronological  accounts  of  this  philofopher  be  compared,  it  will 
appear  probable  that  he  was  born,  as  Eufebius  afferts,  about  the 
fifty-fixth  Olympiadh  From  fome  caufe  which  is  not  related, 
Xenophanes  early  left  his  country,  and  took  refuge  in  Sicily,  where 
he  fupported  himfelf  by  reciting,  in  the  court  of  Hiero,  elegiac  and 
iambic  verfes,  which  he  had  written  in  reprehenfion  of  the  theogo- 
nies  of  Hefiod  and  Homer.  From  Sicily  he  pafied  over  into  Magna 
he  took  up  the  profeflion  of philofophy,  and  became  a 
celebrated  preceptor  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool.  Indulging  however 

* Strabo,  I.  vi.  p.  252. 

Laert.  1.  viii.  § 18.  l.i.  § 16.  Clem.  AI.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  301.  Plot.  Apoth, 
t.  i.  p.  327.  Pf.  Grig.  Phil.  c.  xiv.  p.  94.  * B.C.  556. 

y a greater 
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a greater  freedom  of  thought,  than  was  ufual  among  the  difciples  of 
Pythagoras,  he  ventured  to  introduce  new  opinions  of  his  own,  and 
in  many  particulars  to  oppofe  the  dodtrines  of  Epimenides,  Thales, 
and  Pythagoras.  This  gave  occafion  to  Timon,  who  v/as  a fevere 
fatirift,  to  introduce  him  in  ridicule  as  one  of  the  charadlers  in  his 
dialogues.  Xenophanes  polTeffed  the  Pythagorean  chair  of  philofo- 
phy  about  feventy  years,  and  lived  to  the  extreme  age  of  an  hundred 
years,  that  is,  according  to  Eufebius,  till  the  eighty-firft  Olym- 
piad ^ *. 

Of  the  writings  of  the  Eleatic  fchool  nothing  remains  except  a 
few  fragments  colledted  by  Henry  Stephens.  We  chiefly  rely  for 
our  information  concerning  this  fedt  upon  the  authority  of  Plato 
and  Ariftotle ; the  former  of  whom,  while  he  profefled  to  explain 
the  dodtrines  of  Parmenides,  in  the  dialogues  which  bear  his  name, 
is  acknowledged  to  have  adulterated  them  with  opinions  of  his  own; 
and  the  latter,  in  a particular  treatife  concerning  Xenophanes,  Zeno, 
and  Gorgias,  has  not  fcrupled  to  mifreprefent  their  tenets,  that  he 
might  the  more  eafily  refute  them.  Thefe  and  other  circumftances 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  relate,  with  accuracy,  the  tenets  of 
the  Eleatic  fedl.  As  far  as  refpedts  Xenophanes,  after  a careful 
comparifon  of  the  accounts  which  are  given  by  Ariftotle  and  others, 
the  following  is  the  heft  Summary  we  are  able  to  colledt  of  his 
dodlrine. 

In  Metaphysics,  Xenophanes  taught  ^ that  if  ever  there  had 
been  a time  when  nothing  exifted,  nothing  could  ever  have  exifted. 
That  whatever  is,  always  has  been  from  eternity,  without  deriving 
its  exiftence  from  any  prior  principle ; that  nature  is  one  and  with- 
out limit ; that  what  is  one  is  fimilar  in  all  its  parts,  elfe  it  would 
be  many ; that  the  one  infinite,  eternal,  and  homogeneous  univerfe, 
is  immutable  and  incapable  of  change;  that  God  is  one  incorporeal 

* Laert.  Plut.  I.  c.  Sext.  Etnp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  1.  i.  c.  33.  § 224.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr. 
V.  i.  p.  557.  * B.  C.  456. 

**  Arift.  Phyf.  acroaf.  1.  i.  c.  2.  Cic.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  iv.  c.  37.  Arill:.  Met.  1.  i.  c.  5: 
Pf.  Orig.  Ph.  c xi.  p.  95.  Laert.  1.  ix.  § 19.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  1.  i.  c.  33.  Cic. 
in  Lucull.  Ac.  Q.  1.  iv.  c.  37. 
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eternal  being,  and,  like  the  univerfe,  fpherical  in  form ; that  he  is  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  univerfe,  comprehending  all  things  within 
himfelf;  is  intelligent,  and  pervades  all  things  ; but  bears  no  refem- 
blance  to  human  nature  either  in  body  or  mindk 

In  Physics,  he  taught’’,  that  there  are  innumerable  worlds;  that 
there  is  in  nature  no  real  produdlion,  decay,  or  change ; that  there 
are  four  elements,  and  that  the  earth  is  the  bafis  of  all  things ; that 
the  ftars  arife  from  vapours,  which  are  extinguiflied  by  day  and 
ignited  by  night;  that  the  fun  confifts  of  fiery  particles  collected  by 
humid  exhalations,  and  daily  renewed;  that  the  courfe  of  the  fun  is 
redlilinear,  and  only  appears  curvilinear  from  its  great  diftance;  that 
there  are  as  many  funs  as  there  are  different  climates  of  the  earth ; 
that  the  moon  is  an  inhabited  world ; that  the  earth,  as  appears 
from  marine  fhells,  which  are  found  at  the  tops  of  mountains,  and 
in  caverns,  far  from  the  fea,  was  once  a general  mafs  of  waters ; and 
that  it  will  at  length  return  into  the  fame  flate,  and  pafs  through  an 
endlefs  feries  of  fimilar  revolutions. 

The  dodtrine  of  Xenophanes  concerning  nature  is  fo  imperfedlly 
preferved,  and  obfcurely  exp  re  fled,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  has 
been  differently  reprefented  by  different  writers.  Some  have  con- 
founded it  with  the  modern  impiety  of  Spinoza,  who  fuppofed  all  the 
appearances  in  nature  to  be  only  modifications  of  one  material  fub- 
flance.  Others  have  endeavoured  to  accommodate  it  to  the  antient 
fyflem  of  emanation ; and  others,  to  the  Pythagoric  and  Stoic  no- 
tions of  the  foul  of  the  world.  But  none  of  thefe  explanations  ac- 
cord with  the  terms,  in  which  the  tenets  of  Xenophanes  are  ex- 
preffed.  Perhaps  the  truth  is,  that  he  held  the  univerfe  to  be  one 
in  nature  and  fubfiance,  but  diftinguifhed  in  his  conception  between 
the  matter  of  which  all  things  con  fill:,  and  that  latent  divine  force, 
which  though  not  a diftindt  fubftance,  but  an  attribute,  is  necef- 

* Clem.  Alex.  Str.  1.  v.  p.  601.  1.  vli.  p.  701. 

Arlft.  Orig.  Laert.  1.  c.  Stob.  Eel.  Phyf.  p.  52.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M.  1.  vii. 

§ 49.  Plut.  de  aud.  Poet.  t.  ii.  p.  24.  25.  Pi.  Ph.  1.  ii.  c.  20.  Eufeb.  Pr.  1.  i. 
c.  8.  1.  xiv.  c.  17.  Stob.  Eel.  Ph.  1.  i.  p.  55,  56.  Cic.  de  Div.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Plin.  1.  ii. 
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farily  inherent  in  the  univerfe,  and  is  the  caufe  of  all  its  perfedlion. 
This  view  of  his  do(fl:rine  feems  to  give  conliftency  to  the  language 
aferibed  to  him,  and  is  particularly  fuitable  to  his  dodlrine,  preferved 
by  Sextus  Empiricus,  that  God  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  uni- 
verfe j TGV  Qeov  (rvfy(.(pv^  ToTg  ’True). 

What  Xenophanes  maintained  concerning  the  immobility  and 
immutability  of  nature,  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  univerfe  confidered 
as  one  whole,  and  not  of  its  feveral  parts,  which  his  phyfical  tenets 
fuppofed  to  be  liable  to  change.  If  he  afferted,  that  there  is  no  motion 
in  nature,  he  probably  underftood  the  term  motion  metaphyficaliy, 
and  only  meant  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  pafling  from 
nonentity  to  entity,  or  the  reverfe.  Perhaps  the  difputes  among  the 
antients  concerning  motion,  like  many  other  metaphylical  contefts, 
were  mere  combats  in  the  dark,  for  want  of  fettling,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  difpute,  the  meaning  of  terms.  By  the  term  motion 
they  feem  more  commonly  to  have  meant  change  of  nature,  than 
change  of  place. 

The  notion  aferibed  to  Xenophanes  concerning  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  as  meteors  daily  renewed,  is  fo  abfurd, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  muft  have  been  defectively  or  un- 
fairly ftated.  It  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  many  of  the 
fancies,  aferibed  to  philofophers,  are  nothing  more  than  the  mifeon- 
ceptions  of  ignorant  or  carelefs  biographers. 

Equally  diftinguiftied  in  the  Eleatic  fchool  with  Xenophanes  was 
his  difciple  Parmenides  % who  continued  the  feCl  at  Elea,  his  na- 
tive city.  He  flouriftied  about  the  fixty-ninth  Olympiad'’.  He  is 
raid  to  have  attended  upon  the  inftruCtions  of  Anaximander;  but  if 
this  be  true,  it  muft  have  been  whilft  he  was  very  young.  His 
patrimony  was  large,  his  early  manner  of  life  was  fplendid,  and  his 
influence  in  the  civil  affairs  of  life  confiderable,  till  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Diochetas,  a Pythagorean,  by  whom  he  was  per- 
fuaded  to  withdraw  from  the  bufinefs  of  public  life,  to  the  lilence 
and  leifure  of  the  fchools.  He  thought  himfelf  fo  much  indebted 

» Laert.  1.  ix.  § 21,  See.  Suidas.  Plato  in  Parmen.  Athenasus,  1.  xi.  p.  505: 
Jambl.  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  xxix.  n.  166.  “ B.C.  504. 
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to  this  poor  but  honeft  Pythagorean,  for  having  introduced  him. 
into  the  recelTes  of  philofophy,  tliat  after  his  death  he  confecrated 
a temple  to  his  memory.  Cebes,  In  his  allegorical  table,  fpeaks  of 
Parmenides  as  an  eminent  pattern  of  virtue.  He  wrote  the  doc- 
trines of  his  fchool  in  verfes  % of  which  a few  fragments  ftill  re- 
main, but  in  fo  mutilated  a ftate,  that  they  afford  little  help  in  ex- 
plaining his  fyftem  of  philofophy.  Plato,  in  the  dialogue  which 
bears  the  name  of  Parmenides,  profeffes  to  reprefent  his  tenets,  but 
confounds  them  with  his  own.  From  the  fcattered  reports  of  the 
antients,  we  gather  up  the  following  Abstract'’  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Parmenides. 

Philofophy  is  two-fold,  that  which  follows  the  report  of  the 
fenfes,  and  that  which  is  according  to  reafon  and  truth.  The  former 
treats  of  the  appearances  of  fenfible  objects,  the  latter  confiders  the 
abftradl  nature  of  things,  and  enquires  into  the  conffitution  of  the 
univerfe.  Abftrad;  philofophy  teaches,  that  from  nothing  nothing 
can  proceed.  The  univerfe  is  one,  immoveable,  immutable,  eternal, 
and  of  a fpherical  form.  Whatever  is  not  comprehended  in  the  uni- 
verfe has  no  real  exiftence.  Nothing  in  nature  is  either  produced 
or  deftroyed,  but  merely  appears  to  be  fo  to  the  fenfes'.  Phyucal 
philofophy  teaches,  that  the  principles  of  things  are  heat  and  cold, 
or  fire  and  earth,  of  which  the  former  is  the  efficient,  the  latter  the 
material  caufe } that  the  earth  is  fpherical,  and  placed  in  the  center, 
being  exactly  balanced  by  its  diftance  from  the  heavens,  fo  that 
there  is  no  caufe  why  it  Ihould  move  one  way  rather  than  another ; 
that  the  firff:  men  were  produced  from  mud,  by  the  aftion  of  heat 
upon  cold ; that  the  frame  of  the  world  is  liable  to  decay,  but  the 
univerfe  itfelf  remains  the  fame  j and  that  the  chief  feat  of  the  foul 
is  the  heart'’. 

® Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  481.  489. 

^ Laert.  1.  ix.  § 2Z.  Eufeb.  Pr.  1.  i.  c.  8.  1.  xiv.  c.  17.  Plut.  adv.  Colot.  t.  iii. 

р.  416.434.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M.  1.  vii.  § iii.  Simplic.  inPhyf.  Arlll.  § 7.  17.  31. 

' Arift.  Phyf.  l.i.  c.  2,  3.  Pf.  Orig.  I.  c.  c.  xi.  p.  86.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  24. 

& adv.  Colot.  1.  c. 

•*  Laert.  l.c.  Plut.  adv.  Colot.  1.  c.  Arift.  Met.  I.  i.  c.  iv.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M. 

1.  ix.  § 9.  1.  vii.  § 6.  Stob.  Ed.  Ph.  c.  12.  24.  Plat,  in  Conv.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  iii. 

с.  15.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 
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There  is  fo  near  a refemblance  between  the  metaphylical  dodrine 
of  Parmenides  and  Xenophanes,  that  it  appears  reafonable  to  ex- 
plain both  in  the  fame  way ; excepting,  perhaps,  that  while  Xeno- 
phanes confidered  the  uniyerfe  as  podeffing  within  itfelf  a divine 
force,  Parmenides  adhered  more  ftridly  to  the  Pythagorean  dodrine, 
and  fuppofed  the  Deity  to  be  an  informing  principle,  or  intelledual 
lire,  diffufed  throughout  the  univerfe,  but  more  efpecially  reliding  in 
the  extreme  fphere  of  the  world  j on  which  account  he  is  metapho- 
rically reprefented  by  this  philofopher  as  a crowm  of  light,  inclofmg 
within  its  circumference  the  celeflial  orb  % 

Melissus,  of  Samos,  was  a difciple  of  Parmenides,  and  adhered 
clofely  to  his  dodrines.  As  was  ufual  with  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
fopher s,  he  acquired  influence  among  his  countrymen  in  affairs  of 
date.  Plutarch  relates,  that  he  was  entruded  with  the  command  of 
a fleet,  and  gained  a vidory  in  a naval  engagement  with  the  Athe- 
nians. He  flourifhed  about  the  eighty-fourth  01ympiad^  Like  Par- 
menides, he  held  that  the  principle  of  all  things  is  one  and  immuta- 
ble ; that  this  one  being  includes  all  things,  and  is  infinite,  without 
beginning  or  end;  that  there  is  neither  vacuum,  nor  motion,  in  the 
univerfe,  nor  any  fuch  thing  as  produdion  or  decay':  dodrines, 
which  admit  of  the  fame  explanation,  which  has  been  given  of 
the  tenets  of  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides. 

About  the  fame  time  flourifhed  Zeno,  called  the  Eleatic,  to 
didinguifh  him  from  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  others.  He  was  a zealous 
fi'iend  of  civil  liberty,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  courageous  and  fuc- 
cefsful  oppofition  to  tyrants ; but  the  inconfidency  of  the  dories  re- 
lated by  different  writers  concerning  him,  in  a great  meafure  dedroys 
rheir  credit.  Pie  chofe  to  refide  in  his  fmall  native  city  of  Elea,  ra- 
ther than  at  Athens,  becaufe  it  afforded  freer  fcope  to  his  in- 
dependent and  generous  fpirit,  which  could  not  eafily  fubmit  to  the 
redraints  of  authority.  It  is  related,  that  he  vindicated  the  warmth 


* Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  1.  i.  c.  ir.  B.  C.  444. 

* Laert.  1.  ix.  § 24.  Plut.  adv.  Colot.  t.  iii.  p.  434.  Arift.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  7.  1.  iv; 
c.  8.  Plat,  in  Theast.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyr.  Hyp,  1,  iii.  c,  7.  § 65,  Siinplic.  ad  Arift. 
Phyf.  I,  i.  c.  3.  Arift,  de  Caelo,  1,  iii.  c.  i. 
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with  which  he  refented  reproach,  by  faying,  “ If  I were  indifferent 
to  cenfure,  I fhould  alfo  be  indifferent  to  praife“.”  The  invention 
of  the  dialectic  art  has  been  improperly  afcribed  to  Zeno ; but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  philofopher,  and  other  metaphyfical 
difputants  in  the  Eleatic  fed!:,  employed  much  ingenuity  and  fubtlety 
in  exhibiting  examples  of  mofl:  of  the  logical  arts  which  were  after- 
wards reduced  to  rule  by  Ariflotle  and  others'’. 

According  to  Ariflotle  % Zeno  of  Elea  taught,  that  nothing  can  be 
produced  either  from  that  which  is  fimilar  or  diffimilar;  that  there  is 
only  one  being,  and  that  is  God ; that  this  being  is  eternal,  homoge- 
neous, and  fpherical,  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  neither  quiefcent  nor 
moveable,*  that  there  are  many  worlds ; that  there  is  in  nature  no  va- 
cuum ; that  all  bodies  are  compofed  of  four  elements,  heat  and  moif- 
ture,  cold  and  drynefs ; and  that  the  body  of  man  is  from  the  earth,  and 
his  foul  an  equal  mixture  of  thefe  four  elements.  He  argued  with 
great  fubtlety  againfl  the  poffibility  of  motion.  If  Seneca’s  account 
of  this  philofopher  deferves  credit,  he  reached  the  highefl  point  of 
fcepticifm,  and  denied  the  real  exiflence  of  external  objedls.  The 
truth  is,  that  after  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  different  writers,  it 
is  impofiible  to  determine  whether  Zeno  underflood  the  term  0;?e, 
metaphyfically,  logically,  or  phyfically ; or  whether  he  admitted  or 
denied  a nature  properly  divine.  It  is  with  equal  judgment  and 
modefly,  that  Mofheim  ® applies  to  the  doftrine  of  Zeno  the  words 
of  Terence : 


Incerta  haec,  fi  tu  poflules 
Ratione  certa  facere,  nihilo  plus  agas, 

Quam  fi  des  operam,  ut  cum  ratione  infaniasl^, 

* Laert.  1.  ix.  § 25,  &c.  Suidas.  Val.  Max.  1.  iii.  c.  3. 

Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  1.  vii.  §7.  Plut.  in  Pericle,  t.  iii.  p.  178.  Plat,  in 
Phaedro. 

De  Xenoph.  Zeno.  Gorgia,  c.  3.  t.  i.  p.  942.  Phyf.  1.  vi.  c,g. 

£p.  58.  ' Ad  Cudw.  c.  iv.  § 21. 

^ Things  thus  uncertain,  if  by  reafon’s  rules 
You’d  certain  make ; it  were  as  wife  a tafk 
To  try  with  reafon  to  run  mad,  Colman, 
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Thus  much  concerning  that  branch  of  the  Eleatic  fecft,  which  ex- 
plained the  nature  and  origin  of  the  univerfe  Metaphysically. 
A fecond  fet  of  philofophers  arofe  in  this  fchool,  who  treated  the 
fubjedl  PHYSICALLY  ; and  who,  giving  up  all  metaphyfical  explana- 
tions of  the  caufe  of  things,  attempted  to  account  for  the  fheno- 
7nena  of  nature  from  the  known  laws  of  matter  and  motion. 

The  author  of  this  eflential  innovation  was  Leucippus*,  who  is 
faid  by  Laertius  to  have  been  a native  of  Elea,  and  who  was  a 
difciple  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic  philofopher.  He  wrote  a treatife  con- 
cerning nature now  loft,  from  which  the  antients  probably  col- 
led;ed  what  they  relate  concerning  his  tenets.  Diffatislied  with  the 
metaphyftcal  fubtleties,  by  which  the  former  philofophers  of  this 
fchool  had  confounded  all  evidence  from  the  fenfes,  Leucippus,  and 
his  follower  Democritus,  determined,  if  poftible,  to  difcover  a fyftem 
more  confonant  to  nature  and  reafon.  Leaving  behind  them  the 
whole  train  of  fanciful  conceptions,  numbers,  ideas,  proportions, 
qualities,  and  elementary  forms,  in  which  philofophers  had  hitherto 
taken  refuge,  as  the  afylum  of  ignorance,  they  refolved  to  examine 
the  real  conftitution  of  the  material  world,  and  enquire  into  the 
mechanical  properties  of  bodies  3 that  from  thefe  they  might,  if  pof- 
fible,  deduce  feme  certain  knowledge  of  natural  caufes,  and  hence 
be  able  to  account  for  natural  appearances.  Their  great  objedt  was, 
to  reftore  the  alliance  between  reafon  and  the  fenfes,  which  meta- 
phyfical fubtleties  had  dilfolved.  For  this  purpofe  they  introduced 
the  dodtrine  of  indivifible  atoms,  poflefling  within  themfelves  a 
principle  of  motion.  Several  other  philofophers,  before  their  time, 
had  indeed  confidered  matter  as  divilible  into  indefinitely  fmall  par- 
ticles, particularly  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  and  Heraclitus.  But 
Leucippus  and  Democritus  were  the  firft  who  taught,  that  thefe 
particles  were  originally  deftitute  of  all  qualities  except  figure  and 
motion,  and  therefore  may  juftly  be  reckoned  the  authors  of  the 
Atomic  Syftem  of  Philofophy.  They  looked  upon  the  qua- 

* Laert.  1.  ix.  § 30.  Tzetz.  Chil.  v.  980. 

^ Pfeud.  Orig.  Phil.  c.  xii.  p.  88.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr,  v,  i.  p.  778. 
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lities,  which  preceding  philofophers  had  afcribed  to  matter,  as  the 
mere  creatures  of  abflradtion ; and  they  determined  to  admit  nothing 
into  their  fyftem,  which  they  could  not  eftablilh  upon  the  fure  tefti- 
mony  of  the  fenfes.  They  were,  moreover,  of  opinion,  that  both 
the  Eleatic  philofophers,  and  thofe  of  other  fedls,  had  unnecelTarily 
encumbered  their  refpeftive  fyftems,  by  affigning  fome  external  or 
internal  caufe  of  motion,  of  a nature  not  to  be  difcovered  by  the 
fenfes.  They  therefore  refolved  to  rejedl  all  metaphyfical  princi- 
ples, and,  in  their  explanation  of  the  phejiojnena  of  nature,  to  pro- 
ceed upon  no  other  ground  than  the  fenfible  and  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  bodies.  By  the  help  of  the  internal  principle  of  motion, 
which  they  attributed  to  the  indivifible  particles  of  matter,  they 
made  a feeble  and  fanciful  effort  to  account  for  the  produflion  of 
all  natural  bodies  from  phylical  caufes,  without  the  intervention  of 
Deity.  But,  whether  they  meant  entirely  to  difcard  the  notion  of 
a divine  nature  from  the  univerfe  is  uncertain.  The  firfl  idea  of  the 
atomic  fyftem  was  fuggefted  by  Leucippus;  it  was  improved  by 
Democritus,  and  afterwards  carried  to  all  the  perfection  which  a 
fyftem  fo  fundamentally  defective  would  admit  of,  by  Epicurus.  The 
following  Summary  of  the  Doctrine  of  Leucippus  will  exhibit 
the  infant  ftate  of  the  Atomic  Philofophy,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuf- 
ficiently  expofe  its  abfurdity. 

The  Univerfe,  which  is  infinite,  is  in  part  2i  plenum^  and  in  part  a 
‘vacuum.  The  plenum  contains  innumerable  corpufcles  or  atoms,  of 
various  figures,  which  falling  into  the  ‘vacuuniy  ftruck  againft  each 
other;  and  hence  arofe  a variety  of  curvilinear  motions,  which  con- 
tinued till,  at  length,  atoms  of  fimilar  forms  met  together,  and 
bodies  were  produced.  The  primary  atoms  being  fpecifically  of 
equal  weight,  and  not  being  able,  on  account  of  their  multitude,  to 
move  in  circles,  the  fmaller  rofe  to  the  exterior  parts  of  the  vacuum, 
whilft  the  larger,  entangling  themfelves,  formed  a fpherical  ftiell, 
which  revolved  about  its  center,  and  which  included  within  itfelf 
all  kinds  of  bodies.  This  central  mafs  was  gradually  increafed  by 
a perpetual  acceflion  of  particles  from  the  furrounding  ftiell,  till  at 
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lafl  the  earth  was  formed  h In  the  mean  time,  the  fpherical  fheli 
was  continually  fupplied  with  new  bodies,  which,  in  its  revolution, 
it  gathered  up  from  without.  Of  the  particles  thus  collected  in  the 
fpherical  Ihell,  fome  in  their  combination  formed  humid  malTes, 
which,  by  their  circular  motion,  gradually  became  dry,  and  were  at 
length  ignited,  and  became  ftars.  The  fun  was  formed  in  the  fame 
manner,  in  the  exterior  furface  of  the  fheli ; and  the  moon,  in  its 
interior  furface.  In  this  manner  the  world  was  formed  ; and,  by  an 
inverlion  of  the  procefs,  it  will  at  length  be  dilTolved 

Democritus',  the  fuccellbr  of  Leucippus,  was  a native  of  Ab- 
dera  h a town  in  Thrace,  the  ftupidity  of  whofe  inhabitants  became 
proverbial.  He  was  of*  noble  defcent.  Laertius,  after  Apollonius, 
fixes  the  time  of  his  birth  in  the  firfl  year  of  the  eightieth  Olympiad 
TLlian*^  muft  therefore  have  been  mifiaken  in  making  him  contem- 
porary with  Alexander,  and  could  have  no  good  authority  for  the 
ftory  which  he  relates,  that  Democritus  laughed  at  Alexander,  who 
complained  that  he  had  only  one  world  to  conquer.  Democritus 
was  contemporary  with  Socrates,  Anaxagoras,  Archelaus,  Parme- 
nides, Zeno,  and  Protagoras^.  The  father  of  Democritus,  with  his 
fellow  citizens,  is  faid’’  to  have  contributed  largely  towards  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  on  his  return  to  Afia ; in  reward 
of  which  fervice,  the  Perfian  king  made  the  Abderites  rich  prefents, 
and  left  among  them  feveral  Chaldean  Magi.  Democritus,  accord- 
ing to  Laertius,  was  inftrudted  by  fome  of  thefe  eaftern  fages  in  af- 
tronomy  and  theology.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Democritus 
determined  to  travel  in  fearch  of  wifdom ; and  therefore,  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  his  father’s  eftates  among  him  and  his  three  brothers, 
he  made  choice  of  that  part,  which,  though  leafi:  in  value,  confified  of 
money.  His  portion  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  ta- 

® Laert.  l.c.  Theodoret.  Therapeut.  Serm.  iv.  CIc.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  Plut. 
de  Plac.  Ph,  1.  ii.  c.  7.  1.  iii.  c.  12.  Laert.  et  Pf.  Orig.  1.  c. 

' Laert.  I.  ix.  § 34.  **  Pomp.  Mela,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Solin,  c.  lO.  Cic.  ad  Attic. 

1.  iv.  Ep.  16.  Juv.  Sat.  ix.  v.  49.  Mart.  1.  ix.  Ep.  25.  * B.  C.  460. 

' L.  iv.  c.  20. 

8 A.  Gcll.  1.  xvii.  c.  21.  Plin.  1.  xxx.  c,  i.  Eufeb.  Chron.  Diod.  Sic.  I.  xiv. 
c.  II.  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c,  7.  Herod.  1.  viii.  Laert.  § 34,  &c. 
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lents.  Little  ftrefs  is  therefore  to  be  laid  upon  the  inconfiftent  ftoiy 
of  his  leaving  his  fields  untilled,  and  giving  up  his  patrimony  to  his 
country Amply  provided  with  money  to  defray  the  expences  of 
travelling,  after  the  manner  of  the  age,  in  which  it  was  cuftomary 
to  vifit  diftant  countries  in  purfuit  of  knowledge,  he  went  firfl  into 
Egypt,  for  the  fake  of  learning  geometry  from  the  Egyptian  priefts ; 
and  then  turned  afide  into  Ethiopia,  to  converfe  with  the  Gymnofo- 
phifts  of  that  country  j after  which  he  paffed  over  into  Afia,  re- 
fided  fome  time  among  the  Perfian  Magi,  for  the  purpofe  of  learn- 
ing magical  philofophy,  and,  as  fome  affert,  travelled  into  India 
Whether,  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  Democritus  vifited  Athens,  or 
attended  upon  Anaxagoras,  is  uncertain  ^ There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that,  during  fome  part  of  his  life,  he  was  inflrucfled  in  the 
Pythagorean  fchool,  and  particularly  that  he  was  a difciple  of  Leu- 
cippus. 

After  a long  courfe  of  years  fpent  in  travelling  Democritus  return- 
ed to  Abdera,  richly  flored  with  the  treafures  of  philofophy,  which 
he  had  fpared  neither  labour  nor  expence  to  procure,  but  deflitute  of 
the  neceffary  means  of  fubfiflence.  His  brother  Damalis,  however, 
received  him  kindly,  and  liberally  fupplied  his  exigencies.  It  was  a 
law  in  Abdera,  that  whoever  fhould  wafle  all  his  patrimony  fhould 
be  deprived  of  the  rites  of  fepulture.  Democritus,  defirous  of  avoid- 
ing the  difgrace  to  which  this  law  fubjedied  him,  gave  public  in- 
ftru6tions  to  the  people,  chiefly  from  his  larger  Diacofmus,  the  molt 
valuable  of  his  writings:  in  return  he  received  from  his  hearers 
many  valuable  prefents,  and  other  teftimonies  of  refped:,  which  re- 
lieved him  from  all  apprehenfion  of  faffering  public  cenfure  as  a 
fpendthrift  k Laertius  aflerts,  that  his  countrymen  loaded  him  with 
riches,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  talents ; but  it  is  wholly 'in- 
credible that  a fum,  which  few  royal  treafuries  were  at  that  time 
able  to  furnifli,  fhould  have  been  raifed  in  an  obfcure  town  as  a 

® Vab  Max.  & ASl.  1.  c.  Plor.  Ep.  1.  i.  Ep.  12.  v.  12.  Cic.  de  F in.  I.  V.  c.  2g. 

Laert.  JEl.  Suid.  Clem.  Al.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  304.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  xxx. 
proem,  xxiv.  c.  17.  ‘ Laert.  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  7. 

**  Laert.  Suid.  Plin.  Hift.  N.  1.  xviii.  c.  35.  Athen.  1.  iv.  p.  168. 
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gratuity  to  any  individual.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Democritus,  by  his  learning  and  wifdom,  and  efpecially  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  nature,  acquired  great  fame,  and  excited  much  ad- 
miration among  the  ignorant  Abderites.  By  giving  previous  notice 
of  unexpedled  changes  in  the  weather,  and  by  other  artifices,  he  had 
the  addrefs  to  make  them  believe  that  he  pofTeffed  a power  of  pre- 
dicting future  events ; and  by  this  means  he  gained  fuch  an  afcend- 
ency  over  them,  that  they  not  only  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
Wisdom,  and  looked  upon  him  as  fomething  more  than  mortal, 
but  propofed  to  entruft  him  v/ith  the  diredlion  of  their  public  affairs. 
From  inclination  and  habit  he,  however,  preferred  a contemplative 
to  an  adtive  life,  and  therefore  declined  thefe  public  honours,  and 
paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  folitude  *. 

It  is  faid,  that,  from  this  time,  Democritus  fpent  his  days  and 
nights  in  caverns  and  fepulchres;  and  that  in  one  of  thefe  gloomy 
retreats,  whilfl  he  fat  by  his  midnight  lamp  bufily  engaged  in 
writing,  he  was  on  a fudden  vifited  by  feveral  young  men,  who,  in 
order  to  terrify  him,  had  clothed  themfelves  in  black  garments,  and 
put  on  mafks,  pretending  to  be  ghofts ; but  that,  upon  their  appear- 
ance, he  cooly  requeued  them  not  to  play  J:he  fool,  and  went  on  with 
the  ftudies  in  which  they  found  him  employed'’.  Others  relate', 
that  Democritus,  in  order  to  be  more  perfedtly  mafter  of  his  in- 
tellectual faculties,  by  means  of  a burning  glafs  deprived  himfelf  of 
the  organs  of  fight.  But  the  former  of  thefe  ftories  has  the  air  of 
fable ; and  the  latter  is  wholly  incredible,  fince  the  writers  who  re- 
late it  affirm,  that  Democritus  employed  his  leifure  in  writing  books, 
and  in  diffedting  the  bodies  of  animals,  neither  of  which  could  very 
well  have  been  effedted  without  eyes.  Cicero,  who  was  not  deftitute 
of  credulity,  mentions  the  ftory,  but  at  the  fame  time  intimates  his 
own  doubts  concerning  its  truth.  Nor  is  greater  credit  due  to  the 
tale'*,  that  Democritus  fpent  his  leifure  hours  in  chemical  refearches 

* Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  vi.  p.  631.  Laert.  Suidas. 

^ Lucian  Philopfeud.  t.  iii.  p.  595. 

* A.  Cell.  L X.  c,  17.  Cic.  Tufc.  Q.  1.  v.  c.  39.  Plut.  de  Polypragm.  TertulL 

Apol.  c.  46.  ^ Borrich.  de  Art.  Chem.  p.  69.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  766. 
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after  the  philofopher’s  ftoBe,  the  dream  of  a later  age;  or  to  the 
Rory  of  his  converfation  v/ith  Hippocrates,  grounded  upon  let- 
ters % which  are  faid  to  have  palTed  between  that  father  of  me- 
dicine and  the  people  of  Abdera,  on  the  fuppofed  madnefs  of  Demo- 
critus, but  which  are  fo  evidently  fpurious,  that  it  would  require 
the  cre^hlity  of  the  Abderites  themlelves  to  fuppofe  them  genuine. 
All  that  is  probable  concerning  this  converfation,  fo  circumftantially 
and  eloquently  related  in  the  Epillles  afcribed  to  lEppocrates,  is,  that 
Hippocrates,  who  was  contemporary  with  Democritus,  admired  his 
extenfive  knowledge  of  nature,  and  reprobated  the  ftupidity  of  the 
Abderites,  who  imputed  his  wonderful  operations  to  a fupernatural 
intercourfe  with  daemons,  or  to  madnefs. 

The  only  reafonable  conclulion,  which  can  be  drawn  from  thefe 
marvellous  tales,  is,  that  Democritus  was,  what  he  is  commonly  re- 
prefented  to  have  been,  a man  of  fublime  genius  and  penetrating 
judgment,  who,  by  a long  courfe  of  ftudy  and  obfervatlon,  became 
an  eminent  mafter  of  fpeculative  and  phyfical  fcience ; the  natural 
confequence  of  which  was,  that,  like  Roger  Bacon  in  a later  period, 
he  aftonilhed  and  impofed  upon  his  ignorant  and  credulous  country- 
men. Petronius  relates,  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  herbs,  plants,  and  ftones,  and  that  he  fpent  his  life  in 
making  experiments  upon  natural  bodies. 

Democritus  has  been  comm(>nly  known  Under  the  appellation  of 
The  Laughing  Philofopher ; and  it  is  gravely  related  by  Seneca 
that  he  never  appeared  in  public,  without  expreffing  his  contempt 
of  the  follies  of  mankind  by  laughter.  But  this  account  is  wholly 
inconfiftent  with  what  has  been  related  concerning  his  fondnefs  for 
a life  of  gloomy  folitude  and  profound  contemplation ; and  with  that 
ftrength  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  his  philofophical  refearches 
muft  have  required,  and  which  are  afcribed  to  him  by  the  general 
voice  of  antiquity.  Thus  much,  however,  may  be  ealily  admitted, 
on  the  credit  of  iTlian  and  Lucian  that  a man  fo  fuperior  to  the 

“ Hippocr.  Op.  t.  ii.  p.  901.  ed.  Lind.  Laert.  § 42.  Ml.  1.  iv.  c.  20. 

De  Ira,  1.  ii.  c.  10.  DeTranq.  c.  15. 

' Var.  H.  1.  iv.  c.  20.  ^ Vit.  Aud.  t.  iii.  p.  112. 
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generality  of  his  contemporaries,  and  whofe  lot  it  was  to  live  among 
a race  of  men  who  were  flupid  to  a proverb,  might  frequently  treat 
their  follies  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Accordingly  we  find  that, 
among  his  fellow  citizens,  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  yikao-ivogi 
The  Derider. 

Democritus  appears  to  have  been  in  his  manners  chaite  and  tem- 
perate b and  his  fobriety  was  repaid  by  a healthy  old  age.  He 
lived,  and  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  his  faculties,  to  the  term  of  a hundred 
years  (fome  fay  f9veral  years  longer)  and  at  lafi;  died  through  mere  de- 
cay The  following  fmgular  circumftance  is  faid  to  have  happened 
juft  before  his  death.  His  fifter,  who  had  the  care  of  him,  obferv- 
ing  him  to  be  near  his  end,  exprefled  great  regret  that  his  imme- 
mediate  death  would  prevent  her  celebrating  the  approaching  feftival 
of  Ceres  3 upon  which  Democritus,  who  was  now  unable  to  receive 
any  nouriftiment,  that  he  might  if  poffible  gratify  her  wifti  by  living 
a fev/  days  longer,  defired  her  often  to  bring  hot  bread  near  his 
noftrils ; the  experiment  fucceeded,  and  he  was  preferved  alive  with- 
out food  for  three  days.  His  death  was  exceedingly  lamented  by  his 
countrymen ; and  the  charge  of  his  funeral  was  defrayed  from  the 
public  treafury.  He  wrote  much,  but  none  of  his  works  are 
extant. 

Concerning  Truth  Democritus  taught  % that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  knowledge;  one,  obfcure  3 the  other,  genuine  3 the  former, 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  fenfes  3 the  latter,  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  exercife  of  thought  upon  the  nature  of  things.  This 
exercife  of  the  reafon,  to  produce  certain  knowledge,  he  confelfed 
to  be  exceedingly  difficult;  and  therefore  faid,  that  truth  lay  in  a 
deep  well,  from  which  it  is  the  office  of  reafon  to  draw  it  up. 

Concerning  Physics,  the  dodtrine  of  Democritus  was  as  follows 

* Plin.  N.  H.  1.  xxviii.  c.  6.  Tertull.  de  Anim,  c.  27.  Clem.  Al.  Paedag.  1.  ii. 
p.  193. 

Lacrt.  § 39 — 43.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  xiv.  Cic.  de  SeneA.  c.  7.  Luc.  de 
Longev.  t.  ii.  p.  829.  Athen.  1.  ii.  p.  46.  Suidas. 

* Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M.  1.  vii.  §135,6.  1.  viii.  §139.327.  Laert.  1.  ix.  §44  — 
46.  Cic.  Ac.  Qii.  1.  i.  c.  12.  1.  iv.  c.  10. 

<*  Laert.  1.  c,  Arift.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  6.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  Cic.  Acad  Qu.  1.  iv.  c.  37. 
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Nothing  can  ever  be  produced  from  that  which  has  no  exiftej)ce; 
nor  can  any  thing  which  exifts  be  ever  annihilated.  Whatever 
exiils  mufl  therefore  owe  its  being  to  neceffaiy  and  felf  exiifent 
principles.  The  firft  principles  of  all  things  are  two,  atoms  and 
vacuum.  For  bodies  muft  conhif  of  both  thefe,  lince  they  cannot 
be  divided  till  they  are  reduced  to  nothing.  Neither  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples is  produced  from  the  other.  They  are  both  infinite,  atoms  in 
number,,  vacuum  in  magnitude.  Atoms ^ are  folid,  and  the  only 
beings ; vacuum,  or  entire  fpace,  can  neither  be  faid  to  be  exiflent 
nor  non-exiflent,  being  neither  corporeal  nor  incorporeal.  Atoms 
have  the  properties  of  figure,  magnitude,,  motion,  and  weight;  being 
heavy  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  In  figure,  they  are  various ; 
fome  are  angular,  others  not  fo;  fome  circular,  others  curved,  others 
plain ; fome  fmooth,  others  rough ; fome  hooked,  others  pointed. 
With  refpeft  to  magnitude,  they  are  too  fmall  to  be  fmgly  vifible, 
but  are  of  different  fizes ; they  are  perfectly  folid,  indivifible,  and. 
unalterable.- 

Thefe  atoms,  or  firfl  corpufcles,  have  been  eternally  moving  in 
infxnite  vacuum  or  fpace;  where  there  is  neither  high  nor  low,  mid- 
dle nor  end’’.  Their  motion  is  of  one  kind,  that  which  perpetually 
deviates  from  a right  line.  By  their  continual  and  rapid  motion,. 
collifions  are  produced  which  occafion  innumerable  combinations  of 
particles,,  whence  arife  the  various  form  of  things.  The  natural 
neceffity,  by  which  the  primary  particles  are  thus  moved  and  united, 
is  the  only  fate  by  which  the  world  is  created  or  governed.  The 
fyflem  of  nature  is  one,  confiding  of  parts,  which  differ  only  in  their 
figure,  order,  and  fituation.  The  produd;ion  of  an  organized  body 
takes  place,  when  thofe  atoms,  which  are  in  their  nature  fitted. ! 
to  form  that  body,  happen  to  be  fuitably  arranged  : if  this  arrangCr- 
ment  be  diverfified,  alteration  takes  place  ; if  it  be  entirely  deftroyed, 

® Arift.  Metaph.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Laert.  Arift.  de  Gener.  1.  i.  c.  1.  1.  v.  c.  8,  Phyf. 
l,i.  c.  6.  l.viii.  c.  I.  DeCslo,  1.  iii.  c.4.  Pfeud.  Or.  c.  xiii.  p.  91.  Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  I.  i.  c.  24.  De  I'ln.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  ].  i.  c.  16.  1.  iv.  c.  4. 

Arift.  de  Caelo,  l.iii.  c.  4.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Stob.  Eel,  Phyf.  1.  i,  c.  23. 
Cic.  Ac.  Q^i.  1.  iv.  c.  38.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M,  ].  ix.  §113. 
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dilTolution.  The  qualities  of  bodies  are  not  ellential  to  their  nature, 
but  the  cafual  effedt  of  arrangement  j and  to  this  caufe  is  to  be 
afcribed  the  different  impreffions  which  they  make  upon  the  fcnfes. 
Bitternefs  and  fweetnefs,  for  example,  are  not  properties  elfential  to 
bodies,  but  effedts  produced  upon  the  fenfes  in  confequence  of  the 
various  arrangement  of  atoms  h 

In  infinite  fpace  there  are  innumerable  worlds,  fome  of  which  are 
perfedlly  fimilar,  others  diffimilar ; but  all  fubjedt  to  growth,  decay, 
and  defiirudlion The  world  has  no  animating  principle,  but  all 
things  are  moved  by  the  rapid  agitation  of  atoms,  as  by  an  univerfally 
penetrating  fire.  The  fun  and  moon  are  compofed  of  light  parti- 
cles, which  revolve  arbout  a common  centre.  The  order  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is,  firft,  the  fixed  flars,  then  the  planets,  then  the 
fun,  then  the  moon.  All  the  heavenly  bodies  move  from  eafi:  to 
weft,  and  thofe  which  are  nearell  revolve  wdth  the  leaf;  velocity; 
whence  the  fun,  the  inferior  planets,  and  the  moon,  move  flower 
than  the  reft.  A comet  is  a combination  of  planets  which,  ap- 
proaching near  each  other,  appear  as  one  body.  The  earth  at  the 
firft  was  fo  fmall  and  light,  as  to  wander  about  in  the  regions  of 
fpace ; but  at  length  increafing  in  denfity,  it  became  immoveable. 
The  fea  is  continually  decreafing,  and  will  at  length  be  dried  up'. 

Men  were  at  firft  produced  from  water  and  earth.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  exiftence  of  man  arifes  from  confcioufnefs.  The  foul, 
or  principle  of  animal  life  and  motion,  is  the  refult  of  a combinatioil 
of  round  or  fiery  particles : it  confifts  of  two  parts,  the  one  feated 
in  the  breaft,  wdiich  is  the  rational,  the  other  diffufed  through  the 
whole  body,  which  is  the  irrational.  The  foul  is  mortal,  and 
perifhes  with  the  body ; but  human  bodies,  which  perifh,  will  re- 
vive. Different  animal  beings  poffefs  different  fenfes.  Perception 

* Arift.  Met.  1.  i.  c.  4.  De  Gener.  1.  i.  c.  2.  7.  8.  De  Caelo,  1.  i.  c.  4.  Laert. 
1.  ix.  §45.72.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  l.i.  c.  30.  Adv.  Log.  1.  i.  c.  135.  368. 
1.  ii.  §6.  184.  Adv.  Muf.  § 53. 

Laert.  1.  ix.  §44.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  it.  c.  1.3.  Orig.  PI.  Ph.  c.  xiii.  p.  91. 

' Cic.  Ac.  Q.  1.  iv.  c.  17.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  1.  ii.  c.  20.  25.  I5»  f 
c.  12,  13.  Arift.  de  Caelo,  1.  iii.  c.  4.  13.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Arift.  de  Me- 
teor. 1.  i.  c.  6.  l.ii,  c.  3.  Senec.  Qu.  Nat.  1.  v.  c.  2. 
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is  produced  by  tSuKx,  images,  which  flow  from  bodies  according  to 
their  refpedive  figures,  and  ftrike  upon  the  organ  of  fenfe*. 

The  vacuum  of  Democritus  is  not  to  be  confounded,  as  it  has 
fometimes  been,  with  air  j it  is  unquefiionably  the  fame  with  that 
infinite  fpace  which  gives  locality  to  all  bodies.  The  fundamental 
difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Democritus,  and  that  of  former 
philofophers,  concerning  atoms,  is,,  that  the  latter  conceived  fmall. 
particles  endued  with  various  qualities ; whereas  this  philofopher 
conceived  the  qualities  of  bodies,  not  to  arife  from  any  efiential  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  primary  particles,  but  to  be  the  mere  effedt 
of  arrangement..  It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic fyflem,  that  it  pays  no  regard  to  an  external  Efficient  Caufe, 
but  abfurdly  fuppofes,  that  the  intrinfic  neceffity,  which  is  conceived 
to  give  motion  to  atoms,  is  alone  fufficient  to  account  for  the 
nomena  of  nature.  This  philofopher  admitted  no  other  foul  of  the 
world,  than  one  fimilar  to  that  which  he  allowed  to  man,  a blind  force 
refulting  from  the  combination  of  certain  fubtle  atoms,  of  a round 
form,  which  produce  fire.  Whatever,  therefore,  he  is  faid  to  have 
taught  concerning  nature,sfate,  or  providence,  he  can  only  be  under- 
ftood  as  afferting,  that  this  fire  is  a mechanical  agent  in  nature 
whofe  rapid  motion  is  the  chief  caufe  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  univerfe.  According  to  Plutarch  ^ Democritus  thought 
the  fun  and  moon  to  be  ignited  plates  of  fiione;  but  this  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  his  general  fyftem,  and  with  that  knowledge  of  nature 
which  this  philofopher  appears  to  have  pofieffed.  The  belief  of  the 
natural  materiality  of  the  foul  was  a neceffary  confequence  of  the 
atomic  fyftem ; for  if  the  foul  be  a compofition  of  atoms,  when 
thefe  are  difperfed  it  muft  periffi.  The  notion  of  Democritus  con- 
cerning the  revivifcence  of  human  bodies  feems  to  have  been  mif- 
underflood  by  Pliny'.  This  philofopher  can  only  be  fuppofed,  con- 
fifiently  with  his  fyftem,  to  have  meant,  that  the  atoms  of  which 

* Cenforin.  de  Die  Nat.  c.  4.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  i..  c.  4.  8.  10.  I.  Iv.  c.  4.  7.  1.  v. 

c.  16.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrr.  Hyp.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  § 23.  Adv.  M.  1.  vii.  §265.  Arlft.  de 
Anim.  1.  i.  c.  10.  Laert.  § 44.  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  vii.  c.  55.  Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  ii. 
Ep.  4.  Fam.  1.  XV.  Ep.  16.  Lucret.  1.  iv.  v.  238.  ^ L.  c.  20., 

* Hift.  N.  1.  vii.  c.  55. 
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any  human  foul  had  confifted,  after  being  feparated  and  difperfed 
through  infinite  fpace,  would  in  fome  diftant  period  meet  again,  and 
recover  their  former  life.  The  term  e/JbXov,  image,  appears  to  have  been 
Lifed  by  Democritus  in  two  different  fignificationsj  firft,  for  thofe 
images  which  he  fuppofed  to  flow  from  external  objedls,  and  ftrike 
upon  the  fenfes,  and  to  create  notions  or  ideas  in  the  mind;  and 
fecondly,  for  divine  beings  exifling  in  the  air,  which  he  called  gods. 
For  want  of  attending  to  this  diftindtion,  feveral  writers  have  been 
Jed  into  miftakes  concerning  the  tenets  of  Democritus. 

Although  Democritus  either  entirely  rejected  the  notion  of 
De  ITY,  or  allowed  him  no  fhare  in  the  creation  or  government  of 
the  world,  yet  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  impiety,  by  admitting 
the  popular  belief  of  divinities  inhabiting  the  aerial  regions,  and 
teaching  that-thoy  make  themfelves  vifible  to  favoured  mortals,  and 
enable  them  to  predidl  future  events.  His  dodtrine  concerning 
them  was  % that  they  are  in  form  like  men,  but  of  a larger  fize,  and 
fuperior  nature ; that  they  are  compofed  of  the  mofl;  fubtle  atoms, 
and  lefs  liable  to  diffolution  than  human  beings,  but  are  never- 
thelefs  mortal;  and  that  they  have  a power  of  ferving  or  injuring 
mankind,  and  of  communicating  their  thoughts  to  them  by  vocal 
founds,  and  often  give  them  information  concerning  futurity. 

The  moral  dodlrine  of  Democritus  like  that  of  Epicurus,  after- 
wards to  be  confidered,  makes  the  enjoyment  of  a tranquil  flate  of 
mind,  svQvyJa,  the  great  end  of  life,  and  confequently  teaches  mode- 
ration as  the  firftlaw  ofwifdom.  At  the  fame  time  this  philofopher 
held,  that  there  is  nothing  naturally  becoming  or  bafe  in  human 
adlions,  but  that  every  diflindtion  of  this  nature  arifes-from  cuftom 
or  civil  inftitutions,  and  that  laws  are  framed  to  curb  the  natural 
propenfity  of  mankind  to  injure  one  another.  This  latter  tenet 
nearly  coincides  with  the  modern  dodlrine  of  Hobbes.  The  limi- 
larity  between  the  ethics  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  renders  it  un- 
neceffary  to  enter  into  further  particulars  on  this  head  at  prefent. 

® Laert.  1.  i.  § 7.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1.  i.  c.  43.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  1.  ix. 

§ 19.42- 

^ I.aert.  l.ix.  § 45,  &c.  Stob.  Serm.  28.37.  39-  44-  48.  117-  136.  139.  147* 
249.  Plut.  de  Inft.  Lib.  t.  i.  p.  12. 
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We  fhall  therefore  only  add  a few  of  the  molf  valuable  Maxims 
which  have  been  afcribed  to  Democritus  * : 

He  who  fubdues  his  paffions  is  more  heroic  than  he  who  van- 
quiihes  an  enemy;  yet  there  are  men,  W'ho,  whilfb  they  command 
nations,  are  Haves  to  pleafure.  It  is  criminal,  not  only  to  do  mil- 
chief,  but  to  wifli  it.  He  who  enjoys  what  he  has,  without  regret- 
ting the  want  of  what  he  has  not,  is  a happy  man.  We  are  moft  de- 
lighted Vv^ith  thofe  pleafures,  which  we  have  the  fulleft  opportunity 
of  enjoying.  The  fweetell  things  become  the  moft  bitter  by  excels. 
Do  nothing  lhameful,  though  you  are  alone ; revere  yourfelf  more 
than  aii'other  men.  A man  mull  either  be  good,  or  feem  to  be  lb. 
Every  country  is  open  to  a wife  man,  for  he  is  a citizen  of  the  world. 
It  is  better  for  fools  to  be  governed,  than  to  govern.  Rulers  are 
chofen,  not  to  do  ill,  but  good.  By  deliring  little,  a poor  ir.an  makes 
himfelf  rich.  A cheerful  man  is  happy,  though  he  poflelfes  little; 
a fretful  man  is  unhappy  in  the  mid  ft  of  afBuence.  One  great  dif- 
ference between  a wife  man  and  a fool  is,  that  the  former  only 
willies  for  what  he  may  -poffibly  obtain,  the  latter  delires  impoffibi- 
litles.  It  is  the  office  of  prudence,  where  it  is  poffible,  to  prevent 
injuries ; but  where  this  cannot  be  done,  a wife  regard  to  our  own 
tranquillity  will  preferve  us  from  revenging  them. 

Democritus  had  many  difciples.  Of  thefe  the  moft  celebrated 
was  Protagoras,  of  Abdera*’.  In  his  youth,  his  poverty  obliged 
him  to  perform  the  fervile  offices  of  a porter;  and  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  carrying  logs  of  wood  from  the  neighbouring 
fields  to  Abdera.  It  happened,  that  as  he  was  one  day  going  on 
brifkly  towards  the  city  under  one  of  thefe-  loads,  he  was  met  by 
Democritus,  who  was  particularly  ftruck  with  the  neatnefs  and  re- 
gularity of  the  bundle.  Deliring  him  to  Hop  and  reft  himfelf,  De- 
mberitus  examined  more  clofely  the  ftrudture  of  the  load,  and  found 
that  it  was  put  together  with  mathematical  exaclnefs;  upon  which 
he  allced  the  youth  whether  he  himfelf  had  made  it  up.  The  youth 
afiiired  him,  that  he  had,  and  immediately  took  it  to  pieces,  and 

* Laeit.  Stob.  Laert.  Siiid, 
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with  great  eafe  replaced  every  log  in  the  fame  exadt  order  as  before. 
Democritus  expreffed  much  admiration  of  his  ingenuity,  and  faid  to 
him,  “ Young  man,  follow  me,  and  your  talents  fhall  be  employed 
upon  greater  and  better  things.”  The  youth  confented,  and  Demo- 
critus took  him  home,  maintained  him  at  his  own  expence,  and 
taught  him  philofophy  k 

Protagoras  afterwards  acquired  reputation  at  Athens,  among  the 
fophifts  for  his  eloquence,  and  among  the  philofophers  for  his 
v/ifdom.  His  public  lectures  were  much  frequented,  and  he  had 
many  difciples,  from  whom  he  received  the  mod;  liberal  rewards ; fo 
that,  as  Plato  relates,  he  became  exceedingly  rich  k At  length, 
however,  he  brought  upon  himfelf  the  difpleafure  of  the  Athenian 
Hate,  by  teaching  doftrines  favourable  to  impiety.  In  one  of  his 
books,  he  faid,  “ Concerning  the  gods,  I am  wholly  unable  to  de- 
termine whether  they  have  any  exiftence  or  not ; for  the  weaknefs  of 
the  human  underflanding,  and  the  fliortnefs  of  human  life,  with 
many  other  caufes,  prevent  us  from  attaining  this  knowledge.”  On 
account  of  this  and  feveral  other  f milar  expreffions,  his  writings 
were  ordered  to  be  diligently  collefted  by  the  common  crier,  and 
burnt  in  the  market  place,  and  he  himfelf  was  banifhed  from  Attica'. 
He  wrote  many  pieces  upon  logic,  metaphylics,  ethics,  and  politics, 
none  of  which  are  at  prefent  extant.  After  having  lived  many 
years  in  Epirus,  he  was  loft  by  fea  on  his  palfage  from  that  country 
to  Sicily  k 

The  Tenets  of  Protagoras,  as  far  as  they  can  be  difcovered,  ap- 
pear to  have  leaned  towards  fcepticifm.  He  is  faid  to  have  taught, 
that  contradictory  arguments  may  be  advanced  upon  every  fubjeCt; 
that  all  natural  objeCts  are  perpetually  varying ; that  the  fenfes  con- 
vey different  reports  to  different  perfons,  and  even  to  the  fame  per- 
fon  at  different  times ; and  that,  neverthelefs,  we  have  no  other  cri- 
terion of  truth  than  our  own  perception,  and  cannot  know  that  any 

“ A.  Cell.  1.  V.  c.  3. 

**  Laert.  I.  ix.  §.50.  Suid.  Gell.  Plat,  in  Theaeteto.  conf.  ejufdem  Protag. 

' Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1.  i.  Sext.  adv.  Math.  1.  ix.  §.  18.  Min.  Fel.  c.  8. 

* Laert.  Philoftr.  Vit,  Soph.  1.  i.  p.  496, 
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thing  is  otherwife  than  it  appears  to  our  fenfes,  which  are  the  effence 
of  the  fonlh  Adopting  the  dodtrine  of  Democritus,  that  the  atoms  of 
which  bodies  are  compofed  are  in  perpetual  motion,  Protagoras  con- 
ceived, that  external  objedts  are  liable  to  fuch  continual  iludtuation, 
that  nothing  can  be  certainly  known  concerning  them ; and  therefore 
concluded,  that  nothing  can  be  pronounced  to  exift,  but  that  which 
is  at  any  inftant  perceived  by  the  fenfes ; and  that,  fince  thefe  are 
perpetually  or  inceffantly  varying,  things  themfelves  vary  accord- 
ingly ; fo  that,  upon  the  fame  evidence,  that  of  the  fenfes,  contradic- 
tory opinions  may  be  advanced.  This  feems  to  be  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  fundamental  maxim  of  Protagoras,  that  man  himfelf  is 
the  only  meafure,  or  criterion,  of  all  things. 

Diago  RAS  ^ a native  of  the  ifland  of  Melos,  was  another  fol- 
lower of  Democritus.  Having  been  fold  as  a captive  in  his  youth, 
he  was  redeemed  by  Democritus,  and  trained  up  in  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy.  At  the  fame  time  he  cultivated  polite  learning,  and 
diflingu idled  himfelf  in  the  art  of  lyric  poetry,  which  was  fo  fuccefs- 
fully  pradlifed  about  that  period  by  Pindar,  Bacchylis,  and  others. 
His  name  has  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  infamy,  as  an 
avowed  advocate  for  the  entire  rejedtion  of  all  religious  belief.  And, 
though  Clemens  Alexandrinus  % and  others,  have  taken  pains  to 
exculpate  him,  by  pleading  that  his  only  intention  was  to  ridicule 
heathen  fuperftitions,  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  has  fo  ftrongly 
aderted  his  atheiftical  principles,  that  we  cannot  refufe  credit  to  the 
report,  without  allowing  too  much  indulgence  to  hiftorical  fcepti- 
cifm.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  one  who  had  ftudied  philofophy 
in  the  fchool  of  Democritus,  wdio  admitted  no  other  principles  in 
nature  than  atoms  and  a vacuum,  would  rejedt  the  whole  dodtrine  ot 
Deity,  as  inconliftent  with  the  fyftem  which  he  had  embraced.  And 
it  is  exprefsly  alTerted  by  antient  writers,  that  when,  in  a particular 

^ Laert.  §51.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrih.  Hyp.  1.  i.  c.  32,  §216.  Plato  in  The.Tt. 
ArllE  Met.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  1.  x.  c.  6.  Cic.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  iv.  c.  42.  Eufeb.  Prsep.  Ev. 

1.  xiv,  c.  20. 

Suidas.  Hefychitis.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  554.  Sext.  Emp.  adr.  M.  1.  ix. 
§53.  Tatian  contr,  Grace,  p.  164.  Athenag.  Legat.  pro  Chr.  p.  5.  ed.  Par. 

' Adm.  ad  Gent.  p.  13. 
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inftance,  he  faw  a perjured  perfon  efcape  punhlimeRt,  he  publicly  de- 
clared his  difbelief  of  divine  providence,  and  from  that  time  fpoke  of 
the  gods,  and  of  all  religious  ceremonies,  with  ridicule  and  contempt. 
He  even  attempted  to  lay  open  the  facred  myfteries,  and  to  diimade 
the  people  from  fubmitting  to  the  rites  of  initiation.  Thefe  public 
infults  offered  to  religion  brought  upon  him  the  general  hatred  of 
the  Athenians  ; who,  upon  his  refufing  to  obey  a fummons  to  ap- 
pear in  the  courts  of  judicature,  iffued  forth  a decree,  which  was  in- 
fcribed  upon  a brazen  column,  offering  the  reward  of  a talent  to  any 
one  who  fhould  kill  him,  or  two  talents  to  any  one  who  diould 
bring  him  alive  before  the  judges.  This  happened  in  the  ninety- 
firfl  Olympiad  k From  that  time,  Diagoras  became  a fugitive  in 
Attica,  and  at  lafl  fled  to  Corinth,  where  he  died'’.  It  is  faid,  that 
being  on  board  a fhip  during  a ftorm,  the  terrified  failors  began  to 
accufe  themfelves  for  having  received  into  their  fir  ip  a man  fo  infa- 
mous for  his  impiety  upon  which  Diagoras  pointed  out  to  them 
other  velfels,  which  were  near  them  on  the  fea  in  equal  danger,  and 
allced  them,  whether  they  thought  that  each  of  thefe  fhips  alfo  car- 
ried a Diagoras ; and  that  afterwards,  when  a friend,  in  order  to 
convince  him  that  the  gods  are  not  indifferent  to  human  affairs,  de- 
fired  him  to  obferve  how  many  confecrated  tablets  were  hung  up  in 
the  temples  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  efcapes  from  the 
dangers  of  the  fea,  he  faid,.  in  reply,  True  ■,  but  here  are  no  ta- 
blets of  thofe  who  have  fuffered  flrip wreck,  and  perifhed  in  the  fea.’' 
But  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  thefe  tales  are  mere  inventions ; 
for  fimilar  (lories  have  been  told  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  and  others. 

From  the  fchool  of  Democritus  alfo  arofe  Ant^xarchus  % of 
Abdera,  who  flouriflied  about  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad.  Fie  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  having  lived  with  Alexander,  and  enjoyed  his 
confidence It  refledts  no  credit,  however,  upon  his  philofophy, 
that,  when  the  mind  of  this  prince  was  torn  with  regret  for  having 

* B.  C.  416.  Laert.  Suid.  Cic.  deNat.  D.  1.  iii.  c.  37. 

* Laert.  1.  ix.  § 58.  Plut.  Symp.  1,  vii.  c.  5. 

lElian.  1.  ix.  c.  3,  30.  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  1.  iv.  p.  84.  Plut.  ad  Princ.  indo£F. 
Luc.  Parafit.  t.  iii.  p.  250.  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  250.  1.  xii.  p.  548.  Cic.  Tufc.  1.  ii. 
c,  22.  Nat.  D.  1.  iii.  c.  33.  Laert.  Ov.  in  Ibin. 
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killed  his  faithful  Clitus,  he  adininiftered  the  balm  of  flattery,  faying, 
“ that  kings,  like  the  gods,  could  do  no  wrong.”  This  philofopher 
addided  himfelf  to  pleafure;  and  it  was  on  this  account,  and  not,  as 
fome  fuppofed,  on  account  of  the  apathy  and  tranquillity  of  his  life, 
that  he  obtained  the  furname  of The  Fortunate.  Amar- 
V vellous  ftory  is  related,  of  his  having  been  pounded  in  an  iron  mor- 
tar by  Nicocreon  king  of  Cyprus,  in  revenge  for  the  advice  which 
he  had  given  to  Alexander,  to  ferve  up  the  head  of  that  prince  at  an 
entertainment;  and  of  his  enduring  the  torture  with  invincible 
hardinefs.  But  the  tale,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  prior  to  the 
time  of  Cicero,  is  wholly  inconfident  with  the  charaffer  of  a man 
who  had  through  his  life  been  foftened  by  effeminate  pleafure.  The 
fame  ftory  is  alfo  related  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic.  We  therefore  think 
ourfelves  at  liberty  to  fet  it  down  among  the  numerous  fables 
which  fome  of  the  Grecian  writers  difcovered  fo  much  ingenuity  in 
inventing,  and  which  fo  well  juftify  the  farcafm  of  Juvenal  “ : 

— — Quicquid  Graecia  mendax 
Audet  in  hiftoria  * 

' Sat.  X.  174.. 

What  e’er  in  ftory  lying  Greece  dares  telf. 

* Vidend.  Budd.  Ann.  Hift,  Phil.  p.  320 — 3.  Bayle.  Reimmann.  Hift,  Ath. 
c.  17.20.  30.  Burnet.  Arch.  1.  i.  c.  i2.  Waltheri  Sepulchra  Eleatica,  c.  3.  §5-6. 
Cudworth,  c.  i.  § 8.  c.  iv,  § 20.  2i.  cum  Not.  Mofh.  Gundling.  p.  xv.  Difti  i. 
Lipf.  Manud.  ad  Phil.  Stoic.  1.  ii.  DilT.  4.  Gaflendi  Phil.  Ep.  feft.  ii.  c.  5.  Mour- 
gues  Plan.  Pyth.  p.  16.  Parker  de  Deo,  Difp.  vi.  § 2.  Scipio  Aquilian.  de  Plac.  Phil, 
ante  Arift.  c.  8 — 17.  Jonfius,  1.  i.  c.  14.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  Magnenus  de  Vita  Democ. 
Hag.  Comit.  1658.  12°.  MorhofF.  Polyhift.  t.  ii,  p.  183 — 5.  Stollii  Hift.  Ph.  Mor. 

§ 10.  103.  Heuman.  AiSt.  Ph.  v.  i.  p.  671.  Obf.  Hal.  t.  ii.  Obf.  15.  Naude 
Apolog.  c.  12.  Thomas.  Hift.  Sap.  ct  Stult.  t.  ii.  p.  8.  Clerici  Hift.  Med.  p.  i. 

1.  iii.  c.  31.  Potter.  Arch.  Gr.  1.  ii.  c.  20.  Zimmerman.  Epift.  de  Ath.  Eumeri  et 
Diag.  ap.  Muf,  Brem.  v.  i.  p.  iv,  art.  3. 
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NOT  HER  fed:,  derived  from  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of 


the  Italic  fchool,  was  that  which  was  inftituted  at  Ephefus 
by  Heraclitus ; a fed,  which,  though  it  has  been  almoft  entirely 
overlooked  by  the  moderns,  obtained  among  the  antients  no  fmall 
fbare  of  celebrity. 

Heraclitus  % by  birth  an  Ephefian,  difcovered  an  -early  pro- 
penfity  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  and,  by  a diligent  attention  to  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind,  foon  became  fenfible  of  his  ignorance, 
and  deiirous  of  inflrudion.  He  was  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of 
the  Pythagorean  dodrine  by  Xenophanes  and  Plippafus,  and  after- 
wards incorporated  them  into  his  own  fylfem.  His  fellow  citizens 
folicited  him  to  undertake  the  fupreme  magiflracy^  but,  on  account 
of  their  diflblute  manners,  he  declined  it  in  favour  of  his  brother. 
When  he  was,  foon  afterwards,  feen  playing  with  the  boys  in  the 
court  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  he  faid  to  thofe  who  expreffed  their  fur- 
prize  that  he  was  not  better  em.ployed,  “ Why  are  you  furprifed 
that  I pafs  my  time  with  children  ? It  is  furely  better  than  go- 
verning the  corrupt  Ephefians.”  He  was  difpleafed  with  them  for 
I bani/hing  from  their  city  fo  wife  and  able  a man  as  Hermodorus  *’ ; 
and  plainly  told  them,  that  he  perceived  they  were  determined  not 
to  keep  among  them  any  man  who  had  more  merit  than  the  reft. 
Plis  natural  temper  being  fplenetic  and  melancholy,  he  defpifed  the 
ignorance  and  follies  of  mankind,  fliunned  all  public  intercourfe 

• Leart.  1.  ix.  § i,  &c.  Suidas.  Clem.  Al.  Strom.  I.  i.  p.  3C2.  Stob.  Serm. 
102.  Plut.  adv.  Col.  t.  iii.  p.  423. 

* An  eminent  lawyer,  of  whom  fee  Cic.  Tufe,  Q.  1.  v,  c.  36.  Strabo,  1.  xiii. 
p.  642.  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  5. 
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with  the  world,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  retirement  and  contempla- 
tion. He  made  choice  of  a mountainous  retreat  for  his  place  of 
refidence,  and  lived. upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  earth.  Darius, 
king  of  Perfia,  having  heard  of  his  fame,  invited  him  to  his  court ; 
but  he  treated  the  invitation  with  contempt  ^ His  diet,  and  manner 
of  life,  at  length  brought  him  into  adropfy;  upon  which  this  phi- 
lofopher,  who  was  always  fond  of  enigmatical  language,  returning  into 
the  city,  propofed  to  the  phyficians  the  following  queilionj  ” Is  it 
poffible  to  bring  drynefs  out  of  moiflure  ?”  Receiving  no  relief  from 
them,  he  attempted  to  cure  himfelf,  by  fhutting  himfelf  up  in  a clofe 
liable  of  oxenj  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  he  fucceeded,  for  the  caufe 
and  manner  of  his  death  are  differently  related  by  different  writers. 
He  flourifhed,  as  appears  from  his  preceptors  and  contemporaries, 
about  the  fixty-ninth  Olympiad Sixty  years  are  faid  to  have  been 
the  term  of  his  life'  . 

It  has  been  a tale  commonly  received  ^ that  Heraclitus  was  per- 
petually fhedding  tears,  on  account  of  the  vices  of  mankind,  and  par- 
ticularly of  his  countrymen.  But  the  flory,  which  probably  took  its 
rife  from  the  gloomy  feverity  of  his  temper,  ought  to  be  ranked, 
like  that  of  the  perpetual  laughing  of  Democritus,  among  the  Greek 
fables;  and  it  mull  be  left  to  the  poet  to  fay  concerning  thefe  two 
philofophers; 

De  fapientibus,  alter 

Ridebat,  quoties  a limine  moverat  iinuin 
Protuleratque  pedem ; flebat  contrarius  alter Juv.  *■. 

Heraclitus  wrote  a treatife  “ On  Nature,”  of  which  only  a few  frag- 
ments remain.  Through  the  natural  call  of  his  mind,  and  perhaps 

* lb.  1.  vii.  c.  19.  ’’  B.  C.  504.  ‘ Laert.  1.  ix.  §.  i.  See. 

* iEl.  1.  viii.  c.  13.  Senec.  de  Tranq.  0.  4.  de  Ira,  L ii.,  c.  10.  Lucian  Vit. 
Audi.  t.  iii.  p.  123. 

® Will  you  not  now  the  pair  of  fages  praife 
Who  the  fame  end  purfued  by  different  ways  ? 

One  pitied,  one  contemn’d  the  woeful  times ; 

One  laugh’d  at  follies, and  one  wept  o’er  crimes.  Drvd£N, 

^ Sat.  X.  V..34. 
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too  through  a delire  of  concealing  unpopular  tenets  under  the  dif- 
guile  of  a iigurative  and  intricate  diction,  his  difcourfes  were  fo  in- 
comprehenfible,  that  he  obtained  the  name  of  LuoTeiVog,  The  Ob- 
fcLire  Philofopherj  a title  given  him  by  the  unanimous  confent  of 
the  antients.  Neither  critics  nor  philofophers  v/ere  able  to  explain 
his  writings  ; and  they  remained  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  w'here  he 
himfelfhad  depofited  them  for  the  ufe  of  the  learned,  till  they  were 
made  public  by  Crates,  or,  as  Tatian  relates  the  matter,  till  the  poet 
Euripides,  wEo  frequented  the  temple  of  Diana,  committing  the  doc  - 
trines and  precepts  of  Heraclitus  to  memory,  accurately  repeated 
themh  From  the  fragments  of  this  work,  which  are  preferved  by 
Sextus  Empiricus,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  profe,  which 
makes  Tatian’s  account  the  lefs  credible* 

After  what  has  already  been  faid  concerning  the  original  obfeurity 
of  this  philofopher,  and  the-prefent  deficient  hate  of  his  remains,  it 
'ivill  not  be  expected  that  we  fhould  lay  before  our  readers  a per- 
fectly clear  and  full  account  of  his  fyftem.  The  following  brief 
Heads  of  his  Doctrine  are  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
led'’: 

Reason,  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  is  the  judge  of  truth.  This 
common  and  divine  principle  is  derived  by  infpiration  from  that 
which  furrounds  us.  In'  dreaming,  the  paffages  of  the  fenfes  are 
obftruCted,  and  the  connection  of  the  human  mdnd  with  that  which 
furrounds  us,  is  interrupted  ^ on  waking,  this  connection  is  reftored, 
and  the  power  of  reafon  returns.  Ail  common  maxims,  being  com- 
prehended by  common  and  divine  reafon,  are  to  be  received  as  true. 

Fire,  or  an  ethereal  exhalation,  is  the  principle  from 

which  all  things  in  nature  are  produced  h This  principle  confifl s 

^ Laert.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  760,  i.  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  33.  Tatian 
adv.  GrEec,  p.  143. 

**  Sext,  Emp.  adv.  M.  1.  vii.  § 126.  Tert.  de  An.  c,  15.  Philofl;.  Op.  p.  391. 
Clem.  Alex.  Str.  1.  v.  602. 

* Arift.  Met.  1.  i.  c.  3.  De  Anim.  1.  i.  c.  2.  Cic.  Ac.  Qu«  !•  c.  37.  De 
Nat.  D.  1.  iii.  0.14,  Plut.  de  Plac.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  3.  13.23.  Laert.  1.  ix.  §.5.7. 
Clem.  Alex.  Str.  1.  v.  p.  599.  Lucr.  1.  i,  v.  636.  Tat.  p.  143.  Sext.  Emp.  adv. 
M.  1.  ix.  § 131.  Stob.  Eel.  p.  17.40. 
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of  fmall  indivifible  parts,  il'/yjU.aTa,  or  atoms,  which  are  fimple  in 
their  natures,  and  eternal.  There  is  in  the  univerfe  no  fuch  thing 
as  reft;  the  particles  which  compofe  the  fiery  or  ethereal  principle 
being  perpetually  in  motion.  From  the  combination  of  thofe  mi- 
nute particles,  which  are  imperceptible  by  the  fenfes,  is  produced 
elementary  fire,  and  all  the  forms  of  nature ; and  into  thefe  they 
are  all,  at  certain  periods,  refolved.  The  world  comprehends  the 
eternal,  living,  or  felf-moving  fire,  which  was  neither  made  by  gods 
nor  men,  but  always  was  and  will  be,  and  the  various  bodies  which 
are  produced  from  it,  and  which  have  both  beginning  and  end. 
The  primary  fire  has  within  itfelf  eternal  and  necefiary  motion,  by 
the  force  of  which  the  fyftem  of  nature  was  produced.  This  eter- 
nal and  necefiary  intrinfic  motion  is  caufed  by  fate ; the  rational 
principle  which  animates  the  eternal  fire,  pervades  the  univerfe,  and 
forms,  preferves,  and  dilTolves,  in  perpetual  fuccefiion,  the  vifible 
world.  This  principle  or  foul  of  the  world,  by  its  eternal,  necefiarv, 
and  rational  motion,  is  God,  the  maker  of  all  things*. 

The  minute  particles,  which  compofe  the  primary  fire,  move  in  dif- 
ferent diredtions,  whence  they  are  varioufly  agitated  and  impelled  ; 
and  the  contefts  or  collifions,  which  thefe  motions  produce,  colled: 
into  various  mafi'es  the  firft  principles  of  things,  and  thus  produce 
natural  bodies.  Fire  condenfed  becomes  water;  water,  fiill  further 
condenfed,  is  converted  into  earth ; and  the  reverfe.  When  the 
primary  particles  are  thus  formed  into  elements,  they  are  purfuing 
their  upward  courfe,  o^og  uuco-,  when  the  elements  are  again  dif- 
folved,  they  are  purfuing  their  downward  courfe,  c^og  jtarw.  The 
elements  of  bodies  being  colleded  into  one  unformed  mafs,  or  chaos, 
this  mafs  is  at  length,  by  the  adion  of  the  animating  fire,  difiblved, 
the  parts  are  diffufed,  %er:/ra;,  and  the  various  forms  of  nature  ap- 
pear. 

The  heavenly  bodies  are  in  the  form  of  boats,  having  the  hollow 
fide  towards  us;  and  they  become  luminous  when  certain  fiery  ex- 
halations from  the  earth  are  colleded  within  them.  The  fun  is  no 

* Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  42.  Tertiill.  contr.  Marcion.  Stob,  c.  23.  17.  27. 
Laert.  1.  ix.  § 7,  8,  g. 
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larger  than  he  appears  to  the  fight ; and  becomes  eclipfed  when  its 
convex  furface  happens  to  be  turned  towards  the  earth.  The  moon 
is  of  the  fame  form  and  nature ; and  its  monthly  variations  are 
caufed  by  the  gradual  changes  of  its  pofition  towards  the  earth,  from 
concave  to  convex,  and  the  reverfe.  All  the  ftars  are  nourilhed  by 
exhalations  from  the  earth,  and  thefe,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  fplen- 
did  and  warm,  caufe  the  varieties  of  day  and  night,  of  the  feafons, 
and  of  weather  \ 

No  certain  account  can  be  given  of  the  nature  of  the  foul;  but 
the  moft  probable  notion  is,  that  it  is  an  exhalation  from  that  fiery 
fubflance,  which  pervades  all  things,  and  is  the  foul  of  the  world, 
paffing  into  human  bodies  through  the  fenfes.  All  nature  is  full  of 
fouls,  or  daemons.  Of  thefe  the  beft  are  fuch  as  have  in  their  na- 
ture the  leafl  moiflure,  or  approach  neareft  to  the  primary  fire. 
Human  fouls  are  liable  to  perpetual  changes ; and  vvhen  they  are 
loaded  with  moifl:  vapours,  they  pafs  into  the  watery  mafs  and 
perifh:  but  if  they  are  purified  from  thefe  they  return  into  the  foul 
of  the  univerfe  ^ 

Ariftotle  ranks  Heraclitus  among  thofe  philofophers,  who  fup- 
pofed  only  one  material  principle  in  nature,  and  provided  no  efficient 
caufe,  and  afi'erts  the  firfi:  principle  in  his  fyftem  to  have  been 
efientially  endued  with  motion.  And  it  evidently  appears,  from  his 
whole  dodrine,  that  Heraclitus  conceived  the  particles  of  matter 
to  have  been  eternally  moving  from  an  intrinfic  neceffity.  What 
he  fays,  therefore,  concerning  fate,  as  an  intelligent  and  rational 
principle  in  nature,  the  caufe  of  motion,  and  confequently  of  pro- 
dudion  and  difiblution,  mufl  be  underfiood,  not  of  a fubfiance  or 
being  difiind  from  the  primary  fire,  but  of  the  intrinfic  power  of 
this  firfi;  principle,  the  neceffary  energy  by  which  all  things  are  j 
produced.  Although  this  philofopher  introduced  into  his  fyfiem 
the  term  God,  he  feems  to  have  made  ufe  of  it  to  exprefs,  not  a dif- 
lind  being  of  a peculiar  nature,  but  merely  that  innate  force  in  the 
primary  fire,  by  means  of  which  its  particles  have  been  in  eternal 

* Laert.  § 9,  10.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  ].  ii.  c.  22.  25.  Stob.  p.  53.  55*  60. 

Laeit.  Plut.  PL  Ph.  1.  iv,  c.  3.  Stob.  S.  17. 
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motion,  and  have  at  length  united  to  form  the  prefent  regular  fyftem 
of  nature.  To  this  force,  confidered  as  diftind;  from  the  matter  to 
which  it  belongs,  he  gave  the  appellation  of  God;  and  he  called  it 
rational  and  divine,  becaufe  the  elfeds,  of  which  he  conceived  it  to 
be  the  caufe,  were  produced  in  a regular  feries,  and  according  to  a 
certain  and  immutable  law  h 

On  the  fubjedt  of  Morals,  Heraclitus  taught;  that  the  end  of 
life  is  to  enjoy  happinefs ; that  for  this  purpofe  it  is  neceffary  to 
repofe  the  body,  and  confine  its  wants  within  as  narrow  limits  as 
pofiible;  that  it  is  of  more  importance  for  men  to  know  themfelves, 
than  to  acquire  extenfive  learning;  that  human  life  is  in  fadt  the 
death  of  the  foul,  as,  whilfi;  it  continues  in  the  body,  it  is  confined  and 
depreffed,  and  never  gains  its  true  freedom  and  adlivity,  till  it  re- 
turns to  the  divine  nature  from  which  it  comes ; that  the  firfi; 
virtue  is  to  be  temperate,  and  the  firfi  wifdom,  to  follow  nature ; 
and  that  all  human  laws  are  founded  upon  one  divine  law  of  necef- 
fity,  which  governs  all  things  ^ 

Thefe  moral  principles  of  Heraclitus  have  a reference  to  his 
phyfical  fyflem,  as  will  be  eafily  feen  by  comparing  them.  The 
Stoics  were  indebted  to  this  philofopher  for  many  parts  of  their 
phyfical  and  moral  dodlrine. 

Although  Heraclitus  took  great  pains  to  conceal  his  dodtrines,  he 
may  properly  be  confidered  as  the  father  of  a fedl'.  For  after  he 
had  depofited  his  writings  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  they  were  read 
by  many  philofophers,  who  afterwards  taught  his  fyflem,  or  incor- 
porated it  with  their  own.  Plato  himfelf,  when  he  was  young, 
learned  the  Heraclitean  philofophy  from  Cratylus,  and  adopted  that 
part  which  treated  of  the  nature  and  motion  of  matter.  This  fedl 
mufl,  however,  very  foon  have  become  extindl;  for  we  find  no 

traces  of  its  exiflence  after  the  death  of  Socrates;  which  may  be 

® Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1.  i.  Cic.  Ac.  Q.  I.  j.  c.  7. 

Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M.  1.  vii.  §7.  Theodoret.  Tber.  1.  xl.  p.  J^2.'  Suidas. 
Laert.  Stob.  Serm.  4.  28.  250.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  1. 1.  c.  30.  §210.  L ii.  c.  6. 

§63.  1.  ill.  c.  24.  §230.  Cl.  Alex.  St.  1.  iv.  p.  532.  1.  v.  p.  615. 

' Arift.  Met,  I,  i.  c.  6.  1.  xiii.  c.  4.  Laert.  1.  ix.  §6.  15,  Sext.  ump.  Pyn. 
I.  i.  c.  29. 
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afcribed,  in  part,  to  the  infuperable  obfcurity  of  the  writings  of  He- 
raclitus, but  chiefly  to  the  fuperior  fplendour  of  the  Platonic  fyftem, 
by  which  it  was  fuperfeded.  That  Pleraclitus,  however,  was  long 
held  in  great  eftimation  among  the  philofophers  at  Athens,  may  be 
juftly  concluded  from  the  great  pains,  which  Zeno  took  to  transfer 
feveral  tenets  of  the  Heraclitean  fyftem  into  his  own. 

Among  the  admirers  of  Heraclitus  are  to  be  ranked  thofe  who, 
though  they  did  not  entirely  approve  his  fyftem,  paid  fo  much  at- 
tention to  it,  as  to  obtain  among  the  antients  the  name  of  Heracli- 
tifts.  The  only  one  of  thefe,  whom  it  is  neceflary  diftinftly  to  no- 
tice, is  the  celebrated  father  of  medicine,  Hippocrates ; a name, 
which  alfo  merits  no  mean  place  among  philofophers.  Without 
attempting  to  explain  his  fyftem  of  medicine,  which  would  be 
foreign  from  our  defign  % we  fttall  mention  a few  particulars  re- 
fpefting  his  opinions  concerning  nature,  which  may  ferve  to  caft 
further  light  upon  the  Heraclitean  philofophy. 

Hippocrates  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  followers  of  De- 
mocritus or  Heraclitus,  or  any  other  philofopher ; for  he  exprefsly 
rejeds  the  ufe  of  hypothetic  philofophy  in  medicine,  and  particu- 
larly oppofes,  by  arguments  not  unworthy  of  attention,  the  fyftem 
which  fuppofed  four  primary  principles  in  nature,  drynefs  and 
mcifture,  heat  and  cold  His  natural  philofophy  coniifted  of  a 
colledion  of  obfervations  drawn  from  experience,  from  which  he 
formed  his  judgmient  concerning  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  their  re- 
medies. For  though  he  difapproved  of  the  Empirical  method  of 
relying  wholly  upon  experience,  without  any  attention  to  general 
rules  or  principles,  and  took  pains  to  digeft  the  art  of  healing  into  a 
fyftematic  form,  he  did  not  derive  his  theory  of  medicine  from  any 
philofophical  fyftem,  or  hypothelis,  but  rather  chofe  to  raife  it 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  moft  accurate  knowledge  he  was  able  to 
attain  of  the  ftrudure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  nature  of  difeafes. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded,  that,  becaufe  Hippocrates  was  a 

* Galen  de  Nat.  Facultat.  1.  i.  1 1.  DeDecret.  HIpp,  et  PI.  1.  v,  LeClerc  Hift. 
Med.p.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xii.  p.  675. 

De  prifca  Med.  p.  8.  ed.  Foefii. 
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phyrician  upon  rational  principles,  he  therefore  profelTed  any  parti- 
cular fyftem  of  philofophy.  What  his  ideas  upon  philofophical  fab- 
jeds  were,  may  be  in  part  concluded  from  the  following  Speci- 
men 

Concerning  the  fublime  and  divine  fubjed  of  philofophy,  it  is  un- 
neceffary  to  fay  more,  than  may  ferve  to  improve  our  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  caufes  of  the  difeafes  incident  to  the  human  body. 
That  which  we  call  heat  feems  to  be  an  immortal  principle,  which 
underftands,  fees,  hears,  and  perceives  all  things  prefent  and  future. 
The  pureft  part  of  this  fire,  in  the  original  commotion  of  nature, 
retired  into  the  fuperior  region,  which  the  antients  call  the  ether  j a 
fecond  part,  taking  the  lower  region,  which  is  called  the  earth,  is 
mixed  by  continual  agitation  with  the  principles  of  cold,  moifiure, 
and  drynefs.  A third  part  has  obtained  the  middle  region  of  the 
air,  and  produces  elementary  heat.  All  nature  is  fubjed  to  certain 
laws.  Nothing  in  nature  entirely  perifiies,  nor  is  any  thin?  ever 
produced  from  nothing,  but  all  the  appearances  of  produdion,  or 
diflblution,  are  merely  changes  in  the  form  of  bodies.  By  the  nc- 
cefiary  law  of  nature  the  elements  are  refolvable  into  each  other, 
and  all  things  are  fubjed  to  a perpetual  and  reciprocal  commixture. 
A portion  of  the  primary  principle  of  heat,  uniting  itfelf  to  the 
human  body,  forms  the  foul.  The  gods  have  efiablifiaed  all  nature 
in  a certain  order,  and  always  condud  it  well 

The  reader  will  eafily  perceive  a ftrong  refemblance  between  the 
notions  of  Hippocrates  and  thofe  of  Heraclitus;  but  the  exprefiions 
of  the  former  are  fo  vague  and  obfcure,  as  to  have  occafioned  a dif- 
pute  among  the  learned  concerning  his  theological  principles,  which,' 
for  want  of  fufiicient  data,  we  lhall  not  attempt  to  decide 

^ De  Principiis.  Op.  t.  i.  left.  iii.  tr.  4.  p.  248. 

**  De  Genit.  t.  i.  feft.  iii.  p.  231.  De  DicEta,  ib.  p.  342. 

* V'idend.  Jonf.  . ii.  c.  3.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  760.  H.  Steph.  Poef.  Phi'. 

р.  I2g.  Cudworth.  c.  i.  § 16.  c.  iii.  § 8.  c.  iv.  § 13.  Olearius  de  Heracliti  Pjin- 
cip.  ap.  Stanley,  p.  ix.  Hippocr,  Vit,  a Sorano.  Schulz.  HiE.  Med.  Per.  i.  f.  iii. 

с.  i.  J.  Stephan.  Hipp.  Theolog.  Venet.  1638.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiii.  p.  ig2. 
Schmidii  Diff.  de  Theol.  Hipp.  Treller.  in  Hipp.  faltb  Atheifmi  acGuf.  Rud.  1719. 
Gefner.  DifT.  de  Hippoc.  Goetting.  1737, 
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OF  THE  EPICUREAN  SECT. 

The  Epicurean  Sect,  a branch  of  the  Eleatic,  appeared  with 
great  diflindlion  upon  the  theatre  of  Antient  Philofophy,  and 
was  ftrongly  marked  by  its  peculiar  tenets  and  chara6ter.  Whilft  it 
has  obtained  the  highed;  applaufe  from  fome  writers,  it  has  met  with 
the  fevereft  cenfire  from  others,  and  its  real  merit  flill  remains  un- 
determined. That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  a judgment 
for  himfelf,  on  this  much  controverted  quellion,  it  will  therefore  be 
neceiTary  that  we  trace  its  rife  and  progrefs,  and  unfold  its  dodtrines, 
with  all  the  accuracy  and  diligence  in  our  power.  In  this  part  of 
our  undertaking  our  chief  guides  among  the  antients  are,  Laertius, 
who  has  induflrioufly  colleded  many  particulars  concerning  Epi- 
curus and  his  philofophy  from  writings  which  are  no  longer  extant 5 
the  fragments  collected  by  Suidas,  Pfeudo-Origen,  and  others;  and 
the  “poem  of  Lucretius,  De  Natura  Rerum^  “ On  the  Nature  of 
Things,”  in  which  the  dodrines  of  Epicurus  are  at  once  faithfully 
reprefented,  and  clothed  in  all  the  ornaments  of  poetic  diction. 
As  to  the  accounts  which  Plutarch,  the  Chriftian  Fathers,  and  other 
later  writers,  have  given  of  the  Epicureans,  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  written  too  much  under  the  bias  of  partiality  to  merit  implicit 
confidence. 

EPICURUS  % an  Athenian,  of  the  Egean  tribe,  was  born  at  Gar- 
gettus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 
of  the  hundred  and  ninth  Olympiad’’.  His  father,  Neocles,  and  his 
mother,  Chaereftrata,  v/ere  of  honourable  defcent;  but  being  reduced 
to  poverty,  they  were  fent,  with  a colony  of  two  thoufand  Athenian 
citizens,  to  the  ifland  of  Samos,  which  Pericles  had  fubdued,  to  di- 

^ Laert.  1.  x.  § i,  &c.  Suidas.  Lucr.  1.  vi.  v.  1.  Strabo,  1.  xlv.  p.  589.  638. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1.  i.  c.  26.  Eufeb.  Chron.  Plut.  de  Amore  Frat.  t.  ii.  p.  294. 

’’  B.  C.  344. 
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vide  the  lands  among  them  by  lot.  The  little  farm,  which  fell  to 
their  fhare,  not  proving  fufficient  for  their  fubfiflence,  Neocles  took 
up  the  profeffion  of  a fchool-mafter.  Chsereftrata,  in  the  mean  time, 
is  faid  to  have  found  her  advantage  in  employing,  among  a fuperlli- 
tious  populace,  the  arts  of  incantation  and  luftration,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  curing  difeafes,  and  driving  av/ay  fpeftres,  and  in  other 
equally  marvellous  fervices.  It  is  added,  that  her  fon,  whilft  he  was 
very  young,  furniihed  her  with  luftral  fongs  for  thefe  folemn  rites.  At 
Samos,  and  the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Teos,  Epicurus  remained  till 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  j v/hen,  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  greater 
literary  advantages,  he  removed  to  Athens.  Upon  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  commotions  rofe  in  Athens  through  the  tyranny 
of  Perdiccas,  Epicurus  left  the  city,  and  went  to  his  father  at  Co- 
lophon. Soon  afterwards  he  removed  to  Mitylene,  and,  after 
palling  one  year  in  that  city,  took  up  his  rehdence,  four  years,  in 
Lampfacus.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  when  he  was  in  the 
thirty-lixth  year  of  his  age,  he  returned  to  Athens’*. 

From  his  fourteenth  year  to  this  time,  he  appears  to  have  been  in- 
duftrioully  employed  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  The  circumftance 
which  firll  turned  his  attention  to  this  Eudy  is  faid  to  have  been, 
that,  on  reading  the  works  of  Heliod,  he  confulted  his  mafter  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  word  Chaos,  who,  not  being  able  to  explain 
it,  referred  him  to  the  philofophers At  Samos,  according  to  Ci- 
cero', he  was  inftrudted  in  the  Platonic  philofophy  by  Pamphilus^ 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates  that  in  his  early  years  he  at- 
tended upon  Naufiphanes  a Pythagorean,  and  Pyrrho  the  Sceptic. 
At  Athens,  the  public  mart  of  learning,  where  at  this  time  Xeno- 
crates  taught  in  the  Academy,  and  Theophraftus  in  the  Lyceum, 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  he  would  negledt  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  lituation.  When  therefore  it  is  related  by  Cicero 
and  others,  that  Epicurus  boafted  that  he  was  (xvjo^i^aKTog,  a Self- 
taught  Philofopher,  we  are  not  to  underftand  that  he  was  never  in- 
Erudled  in  the  tenets  of  other  maEers,  but  that  his  fyEem  of  philo- 


“ Laert.  Suld.  ’’  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Ph.  1.  il.  § 18,  19.  Laert. 
DeNat.  D.  1.  i.  c.  26.  ''  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  302. 
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fophy  v/as  the  refiilt  of  his  own  reflexions,  after  comparing  the  doc- 
trines of  other  feXs. 

The  new  edifice  of  philofophy,  which  Epicurus  had  thus  raifed, 
he  was  defirous  to  lay  open  for  the  benefit  of  others.  About  the 
thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age  he  opened  a fchool  at  Mitylene,  which 
he  foon  removed  to  Lampfacus,  where  he  had  difciples  from  Colo- 
phon. Not  fatisfied,  however,  with  the  narrow  fphere  of  philo- 
fophical  fame  which  this  obfcure  fituation  afforded  him,  he  determined 
to  make  his  appearance  on  the  more  public  theatre  of  Athens.  Upon 
his  return  thither,  he  found  the  public  places  in  the  city,  proper  for 
this  purpofe,  already  occupied  by  other  feXs^  the  Academy,  by  the 
Platonifls ; the  Lyceum,  by  the  Peripatetics ; the  Cynofarges,  by  the 
Cynics ; and  the  Porch,  by  the  Stoics.  He  therefore  purchafed  for  his 
own  ufe,  at  the  expence  of  eighty  wmo’,  a pleafant  garden  ^ where  he 
took  up  his  conflant  refidence,  and  taught  his  iyflem  of  philofophy. 
Hence  the  Epicureans  were  called  the  Philofophers  of  the  Garden  \ 
Befides  this  garden,  Epicurus  Iiad  a houfe  in  Melite,  a village  of  the 
Cecropian  tribe,  to  which  he  frequently  retreated  with  his  friends.  F rom 
this  time  to  his  death,  notwithftanding  all  the  difiurbances  of  the  flate, 
Epicurus  never  deferted  Athens,  except  that  he  made  two  or  three 
excurfions  into  Ionia  to  vifit  his  friends.  During  the  fiege  of  Athens 
by  Demetrius,  which  happened  when  Epicurus  was  forty-four 
years  of  age,  while  the  city  was  feverely  harralfed  by  famine,  Epi- 
curus is  faid  to  have  fupported  himfelf  and  his  friends  on  a fmall 
quantity  of  beans,  which  he  fliared  equally  with  them'. 

The  period  in  which  Epicurus  opened  his  fchool  was  peculiarly 
favou.mble  to  his  defign.  In  the  room  of  the  fimplicity  of  the 
Socratic  doXrine,  nothing  now  remained  but  th.e  fubtlety  and  affeXa- 
tion  of  Stoicifm,  the  unnatural  feverity  of  the  Cynics,  or  the  debafing 
doXrine  of  indulgence,  taught  and  praXifed  by  the  followers  of  Ari- 
ftippus.  The  luxurious  refinement  which  now  prevailed  in  Athens, 
while  it  rendered  every  rigid  fcheme  of  philofophy,  as  well  as  all 
groffnefs  of  manners,  unpopular,  inclined  the  younger  citizens  to 

* Lacrt.  Plln.  1.  xix.  c.  4.  Cic.  acl  Att.  I.  ii.  Ep.  24.  Juv,  Sat.  xlv. 

* Lacrt.  Flut,  in  Demet,  t.  iii.  p.  96. 
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liften  to  a preceptor,  who  fmoothed  the  ftern  and  wrinkled  brow  of 
philofophy,  and,  under  the  notion  of  conducing  his  followers  to  en- 
joyment in  the  bower  of  tranquillity,  led  them,  unawares,  into  the 
paths  of  moderation  and  virtue.  Hence  his  fchool  became  exceed- 
ingly  popular,  and  difciples  flocked  into  the  garden,  not  only  from 
different  parts  of  Greece,  but  from  Egypt  and  Alia.  Seneca, 
though  a Stoic  philofopher,  bears  this  teflimony  to  Epicurus': 

I the  more  freely  quote  the  excellent  maxims  of  Epicurus,  in 
order  to  convince  thofe  who  become  his  followers  from  the  hope  of 
fereening  their  vices,  that  to  whatever  fed:  they  attach  themfelves, 
they  muft  live  virtuoufly.  Even  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  they 
will  find  this  infeription : The  hofpitable  keeper  of  this  manfion, 

where  you  will  find  pleafure  the  highefl  good,  will  prefent  you 
liberally  with  barley  cakes,  and  water  from  the  fpring.  Thefe  gar- 
dens will  not  provoke  your  appetite  by  artificial  dainties,  but  fafisfy 
it  with  natural  fupplies.  Will  you  not  then  be  well  entertained  ?” 

Thofe  difciples,  who  were  regularly  admitted  into  the  fchool  of 
Epicurus,  lived  together,  not  in  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
who  cafi;  their  poffefiiohs  into  a common  flock;  for  this,  in  his 
opinion,  implied  mutual  diftrufl  rather  than  friendfiiip ; but  upon 
fuch  a footing  of  friendly  attachment,  that  each  individual  cheerfully 
fupplied  the  neceffities  of  his  brother And  this  was  no  difficult 
talk,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  expences  attending 
their  frugal  manner  of  living,  but  becaufe  the  moft  cordial  affed:ion 
fubfifted  among  them.  The  friendfhip  of  the  Epicurean  fraternity 
is  deferibed  by  Cicero'  as  unequalled  in  the  hifiory  of  mankind ; 
and  Valerius  Maximus  '*  relates  a memorable  example  of  indiflbluble 
friendfhip  between  Polycrates  and  Hippoclides,  two  philofophers  of 
the  garden. 

Epicurus,  that  he  might  profecute  his  philofophical  labours  with 
the  lefs  interruption,  lived  in  a flate  of  celibacy In  his  own  con- 
duct he  was  exemplary  for  temperance  and  continence ; and  he  in- 

“ Ep.  ai.  ’’  Laert.  I.  X.  § 1 1,  &c.  ' De  Fin.  1.  i.  c.  20. 

*'  L.  i.  c.  8.  Chryfippus  apud  Stob.  Serm.  117.  Conf.  Laert.  1.x.  § 119.  Epidl. 
Arr.  1.  i.  c.  23.  iii.  7.  * Theodoret.  Serm.  14.  Clem.  Al.  Strom.  1.  ii.  ' 
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culcated  upon  his  followers  feverity  of  manners,  and  the  flrifl  go- 
vernment of  the  paflions,  as  the  bed  means  of  palling  a tranquil  and 
happy  life.  Notwithfcanding  his  regular  manner  of  living,  towards 
the  clofe  of  his  days,  probably  in  confequence  of  intenfe  application 
to  dudy,  his  conditution  became  infirm,  and  he  v/as  afflifted  with 
the  done.  Perceiving,,  from  thefe  marks  of  decay,  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  he  wrote  a will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his  garden, 
and  the  buildings  belonging  to  it,  to  Hermachus,  and  through  him  to 
the  future  profedbrs  of  his  philofophy.  On  the  lad  day  of  his  life, 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Hermachus,  informing  him,  that  his  difeafe 
had,  for  fourteen  days,  tormented  him  with  anguilh,  which  nothing 
could  exceed : at  the  fame  time  he  adds ; “ All  this  is  counterba- 
lanced by  the  fatisfadtion  of  mind,  which  I derive  from  the  recol- 
ledfion  of  my  difcourfes  and  difcoveries.”  He  concluded  with  en- 
treating his  friend,  by  the  affedtion  which  he  had  always  diewn  to 
him  and  to  philofophy,  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  Metrodorus. 
The  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  confirms  this  account,  atteding, 
that  Epicurus,  in  his  ficknefs,  relied  more  upon  the  recolledlion  of 
his  excellent  life,  than  upon  the  aid  of  phyficians,  and  indead  of 
complaining  of  his  pain,  converfed  with  his  friends  upon  thofe  prin- 
ciples of  philofophy  which  he  had  before  maintained.  At  length, 
finding  nature  jud  exhauded,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  put  into  a 
warm  bath,  where,  after  refrefhing  himfelf  with  wine,  and  exhorting 
his  friends  not  to  forget  his  dodlrines,  he  expired.  His  death  hap- 
pened in  the  fecond  year  of  the  hundred  and  twenty- feventh  Olym- 
piads and  the  feventy-third  of  his  age 

Epicurus  is  faid  to  have  written  a greater  number  of  works,  from 
his  own  invention,  than  any  other  Grecian  philofopher;  but  none  of 
his  writings  have  efcaped  the  dedroying  hand  of  time,  except  a com- 
pendium of  his  doftrine  preferved  by  Laertius,  and  a few  fragments, 
difperfed  amoncj  antient  authors  S 

A O 

Not  only  did  the  immediate  followers  of  Epicurus  adorn  the  me- 
mory of  their  mader  with  the  highed  honours S but  many  eminent 

a B.  C,  273. 

Laert.  1.  x.  § 24,  See.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  ii.  c.  30.  De  Fato,  c.  g.  Anton,  de 
feipfo,  1.  ix.  §42^* 

* Laert.  § 139,  Cic,  de  Fin.  1.  ii,  c.  7.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  505,  ^ Laert. 
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writers,  who  have  difapproved  his  philofophy,  have  expreffed  great 
refpedl  for  his  perfonal  merit.  Neverthelefs,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  from  the  time  when  this  philofopher  appeared  to  the  prefent 
day,  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  cenfure  has  fallen  upon  his  memory  ; 
fo  that  the  name  of  his  fe6l  has  almoft  become  a proverbial  ex- 
preffion  for  every  thing  corrupt  in  principle,  and  infamous  in 
character.  The  charges  brought  againft  Epicurus  are,  that  he  fu- 
perfeded  all  religious  principles,  by  difmiffing  the  gods  from  the  care 
of  the  world T that,  if  he  acknowledged  their  exiftence,  it  was  only 
in  conformity  to  popular  prejudice,  iince,  according  to  his  fylfem, 
nothing  exifts  in  nature  but  material  atoms ; that  he  difcovered 
great  infolence  and  vanity  in  the  difrefpedl  with  which  he  treated 
the  memory  of  former  philofophers,  and  the  charadters  and  perfons 
of  his  contemporaries  ; that  both  the  mafler  and  the  whole  fra- 
ternity were  addicted  to  the  vilell  and  m oft  infamous  vices',  fo  that 
the  fchool  ought  not  to  have  been  called  a garden,  but  a fly;  and,  in 
fhort,  that  this  philofopher,  and  his  followers,  relinquilhed  all  liberal 
fludies  and  manly  purfuits,  that  they  might  devote  themfelves  to 
the  grolfeft  impieties  and  debaucheries.  Thefe  accufations  againft 
the  Epicurean  fchool  have  been  not  only  the  voice  of  common  ru- 
mour, but  have  been  more  or  lefs  confirmed  by  men  diftinguifhed 
for  their  wifdom  and  virtue ; Zeno,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Galen,  and  a 
long  train  of  Chriflian  Fathers''.  So  that  if  the  queftion  were  to  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  accufers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Epicurus  and  his  followers  muft  be  condemned.  But  if  the  caufe 
be  examined  with  impartiality;  if  the  credit  of  the  witneffes  againft 
Epicurus  be  thoroughly  canvaffed ; if  the  caufes  of  the  fpirit  of 
invedfive  raifed  againft  him  be  duly  confidered  ; and  if  the  evidences 
on  the  other  fide  be  allowed  a fair  hearing,  it  will  perhaps  be  found, 
that  this  philofopher,  though  in  fome  refpecfts  highly  cenfurable,  has 
been,  in  feveral  others,  feverely  and  unjuftly  condemned. 

With  refpedl  to  the  firft  charge,  that  of  impiety,  it  certainly  ad- 

‘ Pint.  adv.  Colot.  Senec.  de  Benef.  1.  iv^.  c.  19.  Cic.  de  Nat.  1.  i. 

Athen.  I.  ill.  p.  joi.  1.  vii,  p.  278.  1.  x,  p.  54.6.  Suidas. 

* Vid.  Gafiend.  Vit.  Ep,  1,  iii.  c.6. 
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mits  of  no  refutation.  The  dodrine  of  Epicurus  concerning  nature 
not  only  militated  againft  the  fuperftitions  of  the  Athenians,  but 
againft  the  agency  of  a Supreme  Deity  in  the  formation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world ; and  his  mifconceptions,  with  refped  to  mecha- 
nical motion,  and  the  nature  of  divine  happinefs,  led  him  in  his 
fyflem  to  diveft  the  Deity  of  fome  of  his  primary  attributes.  It 
doth  not  indeed  appear,  that  he  entirely  denied  the  exiftence  of 
fuperior  powers.  Cicero,  who  is  unqueftionably  to  be  ranked 
among  his  opponents,  relates*,  that  Epicurus  wrote  books  concern- 
ing piety,  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods,  expreffed  in  terms 
which  might  have  become  a priefl  j and  he  charges  him'’  with  incon- 
fifcency,  in  maintaining  that  the  gods  ought  to  be  worlhipped, 
whilft  he  afferted,  that  they  had  no  concern  in  human  affairs ; herein 
admitting,  that  he  revered  the  gods,  but  neither  through  hope  nor 
fear,  merely  on  account  of  the  majefty  and  excellence  of  their  na- 
ture ^ But  if,  with  the  utmofb  contempt  for  popular  fuperftitions, 
Epicurus  retained  fome  belief  in,  and  refpecft  for,  Invifible  Natures, 
it  is  evident  that  his  gods  were  deftitute  of  many  of  the  eflential 
charadlers  of  divinity,  and  that  his  piety  was  of  a kind  very  different 
from  that  which  is  infpired  by  juft  notions  of  Deity,  Not  to  urgCj 
that  there  is  fome  reafon  to  ftifpedt,  that  what  he  taught  concern- 
ing the  gods  might  have  been  artfully  defigned  to  fcreen  him  from 
the  odium  and  hazard,  which  would  have  attended  a direcft  avowal 
of  atheifm. 

The  fecond  charge  againft  Epicurus,  that  of  infolence  and  con- 
tempt towards  other  philofophers,  feems  fcarcely  compatible  with  the 
general  air  of  gentlenefs  and  civility  which  appears  in  his  characften 
If  he  claimed  to  himfelf  the  credit  of  his  own  fyftem,  he  did  no 
more  than  Zeno,  Plato,  and  Ariftotle,  after  availing  themfelves  of 
every  pofiible  aid  from  former  philofophers,  had  done  before 
him. 

Calumny  never  appeared  with  greater  effrontery,  than  in  accufing 
Epicurus  of  intemperance  and  incontinence.  That  his  charadler 

“ De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  41-.  **  Ib.  c.  8. 

* Senec.  de  Beuef.  1.  iv.  c,  19, 
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was  diftinguifhed  by  the  contrary  virtues,  appears  not  only  from  the 
numerous  atteftations  adduced  by  Laertius  % but  even  from  the 
confeffion  of  the  more  refpedlable  opponents  of  his  dodlrine,  parti- 
cularly Cicero”,  Plutarch',  and  Seneca ^ And  indeed,  without 
any  external  evidence,  this  is  fufficiently  clear,  from  the  particulars 
which  are  related  concerning  his  ufual  manner  of  living.  Chry-. 
hppus  himfelf,  one  of  his  moft  violent  enemies  among  the  Stoics, 
acknowledged  that  Epicurus  difcovered  little  inclination  towards 
fexual  pleafures  Nothing  can  be  a greater  proof  that  his  adver- 
faries  had  little  to  alledge  againft  his  innocence,  than  that  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  forgery.  The  infamous  letters 
which  Diotimus,  or,  according  to  Athensus,  Theotimus,  afcribed 
to  him*^,  were  proved,  in  a public  court,  to  have  been  fraudulently 
impofed  upon  the  world,  and  the  author  of  the  impofition  was 
punilhed.  Whatever  might  be  the  cafe  afterwards,  there  is  little 
reafon  to  doubt  that,  during  the  life  of  Epicurus,  his  garden  was  rather 
a fchool  of  temperance,  than  a fcene  of  riot  and  debauchery. 

That  Epicurus  did  not  renounce  every  kind  of  learning,  as  inlig- 
nificant  and  ufelefs,  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  fequel.  For  the 
prefent  we  £hall  content  ourfelves  with  the  remarks  which  Cicero 
puts  into  the  mouth  ofTorquatus,  in  other  refpetfls  fufficiently  fevere 
againft  Epicurus.  “ The  reafon,”  fiys  he  ^ “ why  Epicurus  appears 
to  you  deficient  in  learning  is,  that  he  thought  nothing  deferved  the 
name  of  learning,  which  was  not  conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  life.” 
And  afterwards,  “ Epicurus  therefore  was  not  uninfi:rud;ed,  but  they 
are  unlearned  who  think  that  thofe  ftudies,  with  which  it  would  be 
difgraceful  for  youth  not  to  be  converfant,  fliould  be  continued  to 
old  age.”  Whence  it  appears,  that  Epicurus  was  an  enemy  to  li- 
beral fcience  no  further  than  Socrates  himfelf  had  been.  Stobasus  ” 
afcribes  to  Epicurus  the  following  fentiment:  We  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  Nature  for  having  made  thofe  things  which  are  necelfary 
eafy  to  be  difcovered,  and  thofe  things  which  are  difficult  to  be 
known,  not  necelfary.. 

® L.  X.  § IT.  ” Tufc.  Q.  1.  V.  ' Adv.  Colot.  ^ Ep.  2i»  i8. 

“ Stob.  I.  c.  Laert.  1.  x.  § 3.  Athcii.  I.  xiii.  p.  61  r. 

® De  Fin.  1.  i.  Serm.  39.  p.  137. 
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If  it  be  afiied,  whence  it  happened,  that  a character,  fo  eminently 
diflinguifhed  by  hinplicity  and  purity  as  that  of  Epicurus  appears 
to  have  been,  was  loaded  with  fo  many  calumnies  ; .we  anfwer,  the 
circumftances  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  will  fufficiently  account 
for  the  fad:. 

Zeno,  and  the  Stoic  fed,  began  to  dourifh  about  the  fame  time 
with  Epicurus  and  his  fchool,  that  is,  about  the  hundred  and 
twentieth  Olympiad  h although  the  latter  is  of  fomewhat  later  date 
than  the  former.  The  father  of  the  Stoics  was,  as  we  have  feen,  of 
a temper  naturally  fevere  and  gloomy  j and  his  charader  was,  under 
Antifthenes,  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  Cynic  fchool  ^ fo  that, 
both  by  difpofition  and  education,  he  was  inclined  to  carry  his  moral 
fyftem  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  framed  to  himfelf  a fanciful 
image  of  a wife  man,  which  could  have  no  archetype  in  real  life. 
After  pillaging  the  fchools  of  other  philofophers,  in  order  to  com- 
pofe,  from  the  plundered  mafs,  a fyftem  of  his  own,  that  he  might 
give  it  an  air  of  novelty,  he  introduced  new  terms,  or  affixed  new 
fignifications  and  definitions  to  the  old  5 whence  arofe  dogmas, 
which  had  indeed  little  originality,  but  which  under  a paradoxical 
form  carried  the  appearance  of  profound  wifdom.  By  thefe  means, 
together  with  the  external  aid  of  uncommon  gravity  in  language, 
drefs,  and  demeanour,  Zeno  and  his  followers  obtained  fuch  high  re- 
putation among  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  the  only  perfons 
deemed  worthy  of  the  name  of  philofophers. 

The  temper  of  Epicurus,  and  the  charadler  under  which  he  chofe 
to  appear,  was  the  reverfe  of  all  this.  In  his  natural  difpofition 
lively  and  cheerful,  and  accuftomed,  from  his  infancy,  to  mix  in  fo- 
ciety  with  men  of  all  defcriptions,  he  had  acquired  a captivating  fa- 
cility of  addrefs,  and  urbanity  of  manners.  Nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  to  his  difpofition  and  habitude,  than  the  artificial  referve, 
and  hypocritical  affecftation  of  the  Stoics.  His  averfion  to  unnatural 
aufterity,  and  artificial  grimace,  induced  him  to  open  his  garden  in 
diredl  oppofition  to  the  Porch.  Obferving  that  all  the  Athenians 
were  at  this  time  immerfed  either  in  pleafures  or  in  ideal  and  ufelefs 
difputes,  he  attempted  to  lead  them  to  fuch  an  employment  of  their 
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rational  faculties  as  would  be  conducive  to  the  true  enjoyment  of 
life ; and  for  this  purpofe  introduced  among  them  a fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy,  the  profelfed  objedt  of  v/hich  was,  to  enable  men  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  from  pain,  grief,  and  forrow  of  every  kind,  and  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  the  uninterrupted  poffeffion  of  tranquillity  and 
happinefs.  This  great  end  he  alfared  himfelf  would  be  effected,  if, 
by  taking  off  the  forbidding  mafk  with  which  the  Stoics  had  con- 
cealed the  fair  face  of  virtue,  he  could  perfuade  men  to  embrace  her 
as  the  only  guide  to  a happy  life“. 

At  the  fame  time  Epicurus  was  convinced,  that  the  fubtlety  of 
deputation  would  contribute  little  towards  the  accomplifliment  of 
his  defign ; and  therefore  endeavoured  to  divert  the  public  tails 
from  thefe  trifling  occupations,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  verbal  con- 
tefts  of  the  Academics,  Dialedlics,  and  Stoics,  by  inflituting  a fchool, 
in  which  greater  caution  than  had  hitherto  been  cuflomary  flaould 
be  exercifed  in  the  afllimption  of  principles,  and  in  the  ufe  of  terms. 
The  natural  confequence  was,  that  the  Athenian  youth  willingly 
committed  themfelves  to  a preceptor,  who  fmoothed  the  path  of 
philofophy,  which  others  had  rendered  fo  rugged;  and  that  the 
fchool  of  Epicurus  was  more  frequented  than  any  other:  a circum- 
ftance  which,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  mufl  have  excited  great  jealoufy 
and  envy  among  his  contemporaries.  As  Epicurus  erefted  his 
fchool  in  diredt  oppofition  to  that  of  the  Stoics,  and  fpared  no  pains 
to  expofe  the  futility  of  their  fyflem,  and  the  oflentatious  hypocrily 
of  their  condud,  it  cannot  be  queflioned  that  this  fedt  in  particu- 
lar, who  were  above  all  others  the  leafl  able  to  bear  contradiction, 
would  be  highly  enraged ; nor  can  it  be  thought  furprifing  that,  in 
fuch  circumftances,  they  fliould  call  in  the  afliftance  of  detradtion 
and  calumny  againfl;  fo  powerful  an  opponent. 

Another  caufe  of  the  difcredit,  into  which  Epicurus  and  his  fol- 
lowers fell,  may  be  difcovered  in  the  nature  and  conllitution  of 
his  philofophy.  Epicurus  made  pleafure  the  end  of  his  dodlrine, 
and  only  employed  wifdom  as  a guide  to  happinefs.  Hmc  ilia  la- 
chrymal For  the  Stoics  would  eafily  perceive,  that  a preceptor  who 


* Laert.  1.  x.  § 122.  14,4. 
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attempted  to  corred  the  falfe  and  corrupt  tafce  of  the  times,  and  to 
lead  men  to  true  pleafure,  by  natural  and  eafy  fteps  in  the  path  of 
virtue,  would  be  more  likely  to  command  the  public  attention,  than 
one  who  refted  his  authority  and  influence  upon  a rigid  fyftem  of 
dodrine,  and  an  unnatural  feverity  of  manners.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  fecure  their  own  popularity,  they  thought  it  neceffary  to  mifre- 
prefent  the  principles  and  charader  of  Epicurus,  and  held  him  up 
to  public  cenfure  as  an  advocate  for  infamous  pleafures.  That  they 
might  gain  the  greater  credit  by  their  mifreprefentations,  they  in- 
vented and  circulated  many  fcandalous  tales,  which  would  obtain  a 
ready  reception  among  the  indolent  and  credulous  Athenians  k This 
might  be  the  more  eafily  effeded,  as  Epicurus  paffed  his  time  in  his 
garden,  remote  from  the  crowd,  and  did  not  fcruple,  in  his  retire- 
ment, to  enjoy  fuch  pleafures  as  he  judged  to  be  not  inconfiflent 
with  that  virtuous  tranquillity,  which  was  the  chief  end  of  his  phi- 
lofoph3^  The  calumnies  which  were  thus  ingenioufly  fabricated, 
and  induftrioufly  propagated,  againft  the  Epicurean  fed,  would  be 
the  more  willingly  believed,  on  account  of  the  contempt  with 
which  Epicurus  treated  the  vulgar  fuperftitions,  and  his  avowed  re- 
jedion  of  the  dodrine  of  fate,  or  providence,  fo  ftrongly  maintained 
by  the  Stoics  j and  efpecially  on  account  of  the  perverfe  abufe  of 
his  dodrine  to  the  encouragement  of  licentioufnefs,  by  which  many 
of  his  followers  brought  difgrace  upon  their  fed'’.  Thefe  abufes 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  imputed  to  the  founder  of  the  fchool. 
Seneca  himfelf  acknowledges  % that  the  profligates,  who  in  his  time 
profeffed  themfelves  difciples  of  Epicurus,  were  not  led  into  their 
irregularities  by  his  dodrine  ; but,  being  themfelves  ftrongly  ad- 
dided  to  vice,  fought  to  hide  their  crimes  in  the  bofom  of  philo- 
fophy,  and  had  recourfe  to  a mafler  who  encouraged  the  purfuit  of 
pleafure,  not  becaufe  they  fet  any  value  upon  that  fober  and  abftemi- 
ous  kind  of  pleafure,  which  the  dodrine  of  Epicurus  allowed,  but 

^ Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  ii.  Eufeb.  Praep.  1.  vi.  c.  6.  Athaen.  1.  iii.  p.  103.  1.  vii.  p.  173, 
279.  l.viii.  p.  335.  Arrian.  1.  ii.  c.  20. 

> /EVim,  1.  ix.  c.  12.  Cic.  Oral,  in  Pifon.  * De  Vit.  Beat.  c.  12. 
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becaufe  they  hoped,  in  the  mere  name,  to  find  fome  pretext  or 
apology  for  their  debaucheries. 

If  thele  circumftances  be  duly  confidered  and  compared,  it  will 
no  longer  appear  firrange,  that  many  eminent  men,  who  had  ad- 
dicted themfelves  to  other  fchools,  have  given  an  unfavourable 
judgment  concerning  Epicurus,  whilfi;  the  force  of  truth  has  fome- 
times  led  them,  at  the  expence  of  their  own  confiftency,  to  attefi; 
his  merit.  Others,  however,  have  penetrated  through  the  thick 
cloud  of  calumny,  which  has  hung  over  the  character  of  Epicurus, 
and,  in  oppofition  to  the  general  current  of  cenfure,  have  ventured  to 
give  him  that  praife,  which,  amidlt  all  the  abfurdities  of  his  fpecu- 
lative  fyltem,  was  fo  juftly  due  to  his  perfonal  virtues,  and  to  his 
laudable  attempts  to  conduCt  men,  by  innocence  and  lobriety,  to  the 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  life. 

Notwithftanding  the  violent  oppofition  which  Epicurus  met  with 
from  the  Stoics,  he  had  many  friends  and  followers  during  his  life; 
and  after  his  death  a degree  of  refpeCt  was  paid  to  his  memory, 
which  fell  little  fhort  of  idolatry.  His  three  brothers,  Neocles, 
Chseredemus,  and  Ariftobulus,  devoted  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of 
philofophy,  and  were  fupported  by  his  liberality.  Of  his  intimate 
friends  the  mofi;  celebrated  were,  Metrodorus,  Polyicnus,  and  Her- 
machus 

Metrodorus  firfl  attached  himfelf  to  Epicurus  at  Lampfacus'*, 
and  continued  with  him  till  his  death.  He  maintained  the  caufe 
of  his  friend  and  mafler  with  great  intrepidity,  both  by  his  difeourfes 
and  writings,  againfl:  the  Sophifts  and  DialeCIics,  and  confequently 
partook  largely  of  the  obloquy  " which  fell  upon  the  feCl.  Plutarch 
charges  him  with  having  reprobated  the  folly  of  his  brother  Timo- 
crates  in  afpiring  to  the  honours  of  wifdom,  whilfi;  nothing  was  of 
any  value  but  eating  and  drinking,  and  indulging  the  animal  ap- 
petites. But  it  is  probable  that  this  calumny  originated  with  Ti- 
mocrates  himfelf,  who,  from  a perfonal  quarrel  with  Metrodorus, 
deferted  the  feCt,  and  therefore  can  deferve  little  credit. 

* Laert.  1.x.  § lO,  &c,  Siiidas.  ’’  Strabo,  1.  xlli. 
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PoLY^NUs*  is  faid  to  have  recommended  himfelf  to  Epicurus 
by  his  amiable  temper,  and  the  modefty  of  his  manners.  Cicero 
alfo  attefts'’,  that  he  was  an  eminent  mathematician. 

Hermachus%  of  Mitylene,  left  the  fchools  of  the  Rhetoricians 
to  become  a difciple  of  Epicurus,  and  obtained  fuch  entire  polTeffion 
of  his  confidence  and  affeftion,  that  at  his  death  he  entrufted  him 
with  the  execution  of  his  will,  and  committed  to  him  the  whole 
charge  of  his  fchool. 

After  the  death  of  Epicurus  his  followers  celebrated  his  birth  day 
as  a feftival.  They  preferved  his  image  on  their  rings  or  cups,  or  in 
pictures,  which  they  either  carried  about  their  perfons,  or  hung  up 
in  their  chambers.  So  great  was  their  reverence  for  his  authority, 
and  their  regard  to  his  dying  advice,  that  they  committed  his  maxims, 
and  fome  of  them  the  whole  body  of  his  inflruftions,  to  memory. 
For  feveral  ages  they  adhered  with  v/onderful  unanimity  to  his 
fyftem,  yielding  as  implicit  fubmiflion  to  his  decifions,  as  the  Athe- 
nians or  Spartans  ever  yielded  to  the  laws  of  Solon  or  Lycurgus. 
They  carried  this  point  fo  far,  that  it  was  deemed  a kind  of  impiety 
to  innovate  upon  his  dodtrine } fo  that  the  Epicureans  formed  a 
Philofophical  Republic,  regulated  by  one  judgment,  and  animated 
by  one  foul 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Life  of  Epicurus.  Our  next  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  ftate,  as  accurately  as  the  remaining  fources  of  information 
will  permit,  the  Doctrines  which  he  taught.  They  may  be 
arranged  under  the  diftind;  heads  of  Philofophy  in  General,  Canons 
or  Rules  of  Philofophifing,  Phyfics,  and  Ethics. 

The  Sum  of  his  dodrine  concerning  Philosophy  in  General 
is  this : 

Philosophy  is  the  exercife  of  reafon  in  the  purfuit  and  attain- 
ment of  a happy  life ; whence  it  follows,  that  thofe  ftudies  which 

* Laert.  1.  x.  § 24.  **  Acad.  Qu.  1.  iv.  c.  33,  * Laert.  § 25. 

' Laert.  1.x.  § 21.  Plin.  H.  N.  l.xxxv.  c.  2.  Athen.  1.  iv.  p.  182.  Cic.  de 
Fin.  1.  V.  c.  I.  Q.Ac.  1.  iv.  c.  33.  Sen.  Ep.  33.  Themift.  Orat.  iv.  Eufeb.  Pr.  Ec. 
1.  xiv.  c.  5. 

® Laert.  1.  x.  § 30.  120,  &c.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M.  1.  xi.  § 169.  Senec.  Ep.  §. 
52.  89,  Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  83.  Plut.  de  Aud.  Poet.  t.  i.  p.  20. 
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conduce  neither  to  the  acquifition  nor  the  enjoyment  of  happinefs 
are  to  be  difmiffed  as  of  no  value.  The  end  of  all  fpeculation 
ought  to  be,  to  enable  men  to  judge  with  certainty  what  is  to  be 
chofen,  and  what  to  be  avoided,  to  preferve  themfelves  free  from 
pain,  and  to  fecure  health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  True 
philofophy  is  fo  ufeful  to  every  man,  that  the  young  Iliould  apply  to 
it  without  delay,  and  the  old  Ihould  never  be  weary  of  the  purfuit; 
for  no  man  is  either  too  young  or  too  old  to  corre^fl  and  improve  his 
mind,  and  to  fludy  the  art  of  happinefs.  Happy  are  they  who 
poITefs  by  nature  a free  and  vigorous  intelledl,  and  who  are  born  in 
a country  where  they  can  profecute  their  enquiries  without  re- 
ftraint;  for  it  is  philofophy  alone  which  raifes  a man  above  vain 
fears  and  bafe  paffions,  and  gives  him  the  perfect  command  of  him- 
felf.  As  nothing  ought  to  be  dearer  to  a philofopher  than  truth, 
he  Ihould  purfue  it  by  the  moll  diredl  means,  devifing  no  fidlions 
himfelf,  nor  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  fidlions  of 
others,  neither  poets,  orators,  nor  logicians,  making  no  other  ufe  of 
the  rules  of  rhetoric  or  grammar,  than  to  enable  him  to  fpeak  or  write 
with  accuracy  and  perfpicuity,  and  always  preferring  a plain  and 
limple  to  an  ornamented  ftyle.  Whilft  fome  doubt  of  every  thing, 
and  others  profefs  to  acknowledge  every  thing,  a wife  man  will 
embrace  fuch  tenets,  and  only  fuch,  as  are  built  upon  experience,  or 
upon  certain  and  indifputable  axioms.  Philofophy  conlihs  of  two 
parts  j phyhcs,  which  refped:  the  contemplation  of  nature;  and 
ethics,  which  are  employed  in  the  regulation  of  manners.  Of  thefe 
the  latter  is  the  molt  important;  the  knowledge  of  nature  being  only 
-necelTary  as  a means  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  life.  Philofo- 
phers  have  added  a third  part,  dialectics ; but  this  is  to  be  rejected 
as  only  productive  of  thorny  difputes,  idle  quibbles,  and  fruitlefs 
cavilling k In  order  to  facilitate  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  a few 
plain  maxims  and  rules  may  be  ufeful. 

Truth  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which  refpeCts  real  exi Renee,  and 
that  which  conRRs  in  a perfeCt  agreement  between  the  conception 
of  the  mind  and  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 

* Lucretius,  I.  i.  v.  63,  See.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M.  1.  vii.  § 14. 
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true,  that  any  individual  is  what  he  is,  and  no  other.  A judgment  or 
enunciation  is  true,  when  it  agrees  with  the  thing  concerning  which 
the  judgment  is  made  or  declared.  In  order  to  judge  rightly  con- 
cerning truth,  it  is  neceffary  to  make  ufe  of  fome  criterion,  orinftru- 
ment,  of  judging.  This  criterion  will  be  different,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  objedl  which  the  mind  contemplates.  In  judging  of 
natural  objects  external  to  man,  the  fenfes  firft  prefent  the  objedl  to 
the  mindj.  which  perceives  it  by  means  of  the  faculty  of  fenfatiom 
Befides  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  becomes  fenfible  of 
things  prefent,  and  a mental  image,  orphantafy,  is  produced,  the  mind 
is  alfo  capable  of  reafoning  concerning  the  objedt  which  it  perceives, 
and  comparing  it  with  a certain  preconception,  or  general  idea,  which 
has  been  formed  by  frequent  fimilar  impreffions  upon  the  fenfes. 
In  judging  of  moral  objedls  which  interefl  the  affedlions,  the  only 
criterion  is  the  affedlion  or  paffion  itfelf,  by  which  we  are  driven 
towards,  or  drawn  from,  any  objedl,  as  pleafure  and  pain.  There  are 
then  three  inftruments  of  judging,  fenfe,  preconception,  and  paf- 
hon  \ 

The  maxims,  or  canons,  which  may  be  laid  down  concerning  fenfe 
are  thefe  four  : Firft,  that  the  fenfes  can  never  be  deceived,  and  con- 
fequently,  that  every  perception  of  an  image,  or  appearance,  is  true  j 
that  is,  the  perception  or  fimple  apprehenfion,  and  its  efficient  caufe, 
the  fpecies  or  image  flowing  from  the  objedt,  really  agree ^ Secondly, 
opinion  or  judgment  is  confequent  upon  perception,  and  admits 
either  of  truth  or  falfehood.  Perceptions  or  fenfations  are  the  effedt 
of  real  external  phenomena  j but  when  the  mind  judges  concerning 
thefe  appearances,  the  opinion  may  be  either  right  or  wrong.  If  a 
tov/er  appears  to  be  fmall  and  round,  the  image  which  produces 
this  perception  of  fmallnefs  and  roundnefs  is  really  fuch  j but  when 
the  mind  reafons  upon  this  appearance,  to  determine  whether  the 
tower  from  which  this  image  proceeded  be  in  itfelf  fmall  or  round, 
it  may  either  conclude  according  to  truth,  or  be  deceived  h. 

* Laert.  1.x.  § 31.  X2i,  &c.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M.  1.  vii.  § 203,  Plut.  de  Pla. 
Ph.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

Laert.  ib.  § 32.  126.  Sext.  Emp.  ib,  1.  vii.  § 126.  211.  ® Laert.  §34. 
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Thirdly,  Every  opinion  is  to  be  admitted  as  true,  which  is  attefted,  or 
not  contradidled,  by  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes,  after  a careful  and 
deliberate  examination  of  every  circumftance  which  can  be  fuppofed 
to  aifedl  the  quefcion.  Opinions  may  be  received  as  true,  either 
upon  the  diredt  report  of  the  fenfes  thus  examined,  as  that  the  per- 
fon  coming  towards  me  is  Plato,  or  by  clear  inference  from  fome- 
thing  admitted  on.  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  as  that  becaufe  bodies 
move  there  is  a Vacuum^  without  which  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
a body  to  pafs  out  of  one  place  into  another.  Fourthly,  An  opinion 
contradidted,  or  not  attefted,  by  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes  is  falfe. 
Thus  the  opinion  of  a Plenum  muft  be  faife,  becaufe  it  contradidls 
the  evidence  of  the  fenfes,  which  attefts  that  there  is  fuch  a thing 
as  motion 

Concerning  the  fecond  inftrument  of  judgment,  7r^oXi7i|//c,  Pre- 
conception, four  canons  may  alfo  be  laid  down  ^ Firft,  That  all 
preconceptions  are  derived  from  the  fenfes,  either  by  immediate 
impreffion,  as  of  an  individual  man;  by  enlargement  or  diminution, 
as  of  a giant  or  dwarf ; by  refemblance,  as  of  an  unknown  city  to 
one  which  has  been  feeri ; or  by  compofttion,  as  of  a Centaur.  Se- 
condly, Preconception  is  neceftary  to  enable  us  to  reafon,  enquire, 
or  judge  of  any  thing.  Unlefs,  for  example,  we  have  in  the  mind  a 
general  idea  of  the  form  or  fpecies  of  a horfe,  we  cannot  determine 
whether  the  animal  which  ftands  by  us  is  a horfe.  Thirdly,  Pre- 
conceptions, or  univerfal  notions,  are  the  principles  of  all  reaibning 
and  difeourfe ; and  we  eaiily  refer  to  thefe  in  comparing  one  thing 
with  another.  If  thefe  univerfal  notions,  jcaAAmas-  voyjcr&ig,  be  agree- 
able to  nature,  and  diftindtiy  conceived,  artificial  reafoning  will  be 
unneceftary.  Fourthly,  Truths,  not  felf-evident,  are  to  be  de- 
duced from  manifeft  pre-conceptions,  or,  where  the  relation  of  ideas 
is  obfeure,  it  is  to  be  made  evident  by  the  intermediate  ufe  of  fome 
acknowledged  principle. 

The  third  inftrument,  paflion  or  alFedlion,  which  comprehends 

* Laert. 

**  Sext.  Emp.  Fyrrh.  Hyp.  I.  ii.  c.  ii.  § 107.  1.  viii.  § 316.  Laert.  1.  x.  § 32, 
33-  10^- 
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pleafure  and  pain,  admits  of  thefe  four  evident  maxims*.  Firfc,  All 
pleafure,  to  v»fhich  no  pain  is  annexed,  is  for  its  own  fake  to  be  pur- 
fued.  Secondly,  All  pain,  to  which  no  pleafure  is  annexed,  is  for 
its  own  fake  to  be  avoided.  Thirdly,  That  pleafure,  which  either 
prevents  the  enjoyment  of  a greater  pleafure,  or  produces  a greater- 
pain,  is  to  be  diunned.  Fourthly,  That  pain,  which  either  removes 
a greater  pain,  or  procures  a greater  pleafure,  is  to  be  endured. 

With  refpedt  to  the  ufe  of  Words,  two  Canons  may  fuffice  \ 
Firft,  In  fpeaking,  make  choice  of  terms  in  common  ufe,  and 
employ  them  in  the  fenfe  in  which  they  are  commonly  underftood. 
Secondly,  In  hearing  or  reading,  attend  carefully  to  the  fignification 
which  the  fpeaker  or  writer  affixes  to  his  terms.  Thefe  fimple 
precepts,  diligently  followed,  would  prevent  much  obfcurity  and  con- 
fufion,  and  put  an  end  to  many  difputes. 

By  the  help  of  thefe  rules  for  inveftigating  truth,  Epicurus  under- 
took to  condudt  his  followers  into  the  fecrets  of  nature,  and  to  lay 
open  to  them  the  origin  of  things.  With  how  little  confiftency  and 
fuccefs  will  appear  in  the  fequel. 

The  Physical  Doctrine  of  Epicurus  was  as  follows': 

Nothing  can  ever  fpring  from  nothing,  nor  can  any  thing  ever 
return  to  nothing The  univerfe  always  exifled,  and  will,  alw'^ays 
remain ; for  there  is  nothing  into  which  it  can  be  changed.  There 
is  nothing  in  nature,  nor  can  any  thing  be  conceived,  befides  body 
and  fpace.  Body  is  that  which  poffeffies  the  properties  of  bulkj 
figure,  refiftance,  and  gravity  : it  is  this  alone  which  can  touch  or 
be  touched.  Space,  or  vacuum,  deftitute  of  the  properties  of  body, 
incapable  of  adliori  or  paffion,  is  the  region  which  is  or  may  be  oc- 
cupied by  body,  and  which  affords  it  an  opportunity  of  moving 
freely.  That  there  are  bodies  in  the  univerfe  is  attefled  by  the 
lenfes.  That  there  is  alfo  fpace  is  evident  3 fince  otherwife  body 
would  have  no  place  in  which  to  move  or  exifl,  and  of  their  exif- 
tence  and  motion  we  have  the  certain  proof  of  perception.  Befides 
thefe  no  third  nature  can  be  conceived;  for  fuch  a nature  mufi: 

® Laert.  § 118.  129.  Sext.  Emp.  ib.  § 316.  ’’  Laert.  § 13.  37. 

® Laert.  1.  x.  § 35,  36.  38.  Epift.  ad.  Herod,  ap.  Laert.  1.  c. 
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either  have  bulk  and  folidity,  or  want  them;  that  is,  it  mud:  either  be 
body  or  fpace : this  does  not,  however,  preclude  the  exiftence  of 
qualities,  which  have  no  fubfiflence  but  in  the  body  to  which  they 
belong  k 

The  univerfe,  conhfting  of  body  and  fpace,  is  infinite,  for  it  has 
no  limits.  Bodies  are  infinite  in  multitude ; fpace  is  infinite  in 
magnitude.  The  terms  above  or  beneath,  high  or  low,  cannot  be 
properly  applied  to  infinite  fpace.  The  univerfe  is  to  be  conceived 
as  immoveable,  fince  beyond  it  there  is  no  place  into  which  it  can 
move ; and  as  eternal  and  immutable,  fince  it  is  neither  liable  to  in- 
creafe  nor  decreafe,  to  produdlion  nor  decay.  Neverthelefs,  the  parts 
of  the  univerfe  are  in  motion,  and  are  fubjeft  to  change  \ 

All  bodies  confifl:  of  parts,  of  which  they  are  compofed,  and  into 
which  they  may  be  refolvedj  and  thefe  parts  are  either  themfelves 
fimple  principles,  or  may  be  refolved  into  fuch.  Thefe  firfl:  prin- 
ciples, or  fimple  Atoms,  are  divifible  by  no  force,  and  therefore  muft 
be  immutable.  This  may  alfo  be  inferred  from  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  which  could  not  be  preferved  if  its  principles  were  not  cer- 
tain and  confiftent.  The  exiftence  of  fuch  atoms  is  evident,  fince 
it  is  impoffible  that  any  thing  which  exifts  fliould  be  reduced  to 
nothing.  A finite  body  cannot  confifl  of  parts  infinite,  cither  in 
magnitude  or  number ; divifibility  of  bodies  in  mjinitum  is  therefore 
inconceivable.  All  atoms  are  of  the  fame  nature,  or  differ  in  no 
effential  qualities..  From  their  different  effects  upon  the  fenfes,  it 
appears,  however,  that  they  differ  in  magnitude,  figure,  and  weight. 
Atoms  exift  in  every  poffible  variety  of  figure,  round,  oval,  conical, 
cubical,  fharp,  hooked,  &c.  But  in  every  fliape  they  are,  on  account 
of  their  folidity,  infrangible  or  incapable  of  adlual  divifion'. 

Gravity  mufl  be  an  effential  property  of  atoms ; for  fince  they 
are  perpetually  in  motion,  or  making  an  effort  to  move,  they  mufl 
be  moved  by  an  internal  impulfe,  which  may  be  called  gravity. 
Atoms,  by  this  internal  force,  are  carried  forward  in  a diredlion  which 


“ Lucret.  1.  i.  Laert.  1.  x.  ^ 38.  Eufeb.  ].  i.  c.  8. 

''  Laert.  1.  x.  § 39.  42.  Lucret.  1.  i.  v.  335.  420.  435.  455.  490.  Sext,  Emp.  . 
adv.  M.  l.ix.  § 333. 

' Laert.  1.x.  § 38.  42.  44.  54.  55,  56,  58.  59.  Lucret,  1.  i.  v.  268,  333.  486. 
548,  he.  1.  ii.  V.  729,  he.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  3,  4. 
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is  nearly  but  not  exactly  redtilineal ; and  whilft  they  pafs  through 
free  fpace,  this  declination  from  the  right  line  occafions  a cafual 
concurrence  of  corpufcles  of  -different  forms.  By  this  percuffioii 
atoms  will  be  turned  out  of  their  natural  courfe,  and  various  kinds 
of  curvilinear  motions  will  be  produced.  It  will  alfo  happen,  that 
when  one  atom  is  refledted  from  another,  and  again  repelled  by  a 
third,  within  a fhort  interval,  it  will  acquire  a kind  of  vibratory  or 
tremulous  motion.  Whence,  in  compound  maffes  of  atoms,  the 
efforts  of  fome  of  the  particles  towards  motion  in  different  direc- 
tions being  repreffed  by  the  efforts  of  others,  a univerfal  agitation 
mu  ft  take  place*. 

The  principle  of  gravity,  that  internal  energy  which  is  the  caufe 
of  all  motion,  whether  fimple  or  complex,  being  effential  to  the 
primary  corpufcles  or  atoms,  they  muft  have  been  inceffantly  and 
from  eternity  in  aftual  motion.  The  velocity  of  the  motion  of 
atoms,  v/here  they  meet  with  no  obftacle,  is  fuch,  that  they  will  pafs 
through  the  greateft  imaginable  fpace  in  the  fmalleft  imaginable 
portion  of  time.  It  may  alfo  be  affumed,  that  all  atoms  pafting 
without  refiftance  through  the  fame  empty  fpace  are  equal  in  velo- 
city, and  that  though  the  direction  be  changed,  the  velocity  is  not 
diminifhed  by  collifion.  Even  in  compound  bodies  the  atoms  ftill 
retain  their  innate  energy;  fo  that,  though  the  whole  mafs  may 
move  flowly,  or  be  apparently  at  reft,  its  parts  are  ftill  moved  by  re- 
percuflions  too  rapid  to  be  perceived  by  the  fenfes  \ 

Atoms  are  the  elements  from  which  all  things  are  compounded, 
and  into  which  they  are  ultimately  refolved.  Not  only  are  they 
the  materials  out  of  vv^hich  bodies  are  made;  but  that  energy, 
or  principle  of  motion,  which  eflentially  belongs  to  them  is  the 
foie  agent  in  the  operations  of  nature.  Every  compound  body 
poffeftes  the  energy  of  all  the  atoms  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed,  but  varioufly  modified  according  to  the  refpeilive  figures, 

“ Lucret.  1.  i.  v.  82,  &c.  1.  ii.  v.  217.  Cic.  de  Fato,  c.  lO.  20.  De  Fin.  1.  i. 
c.  6.  Laert.  1.  k.  ■ § 43,  44.  134.  Flut.  de  Procr.  Anim.  t.  iii.  p 79.  De  Fac.  in 
Orb.  Lun. 

**  Lucret.  1.  ii.  v.  94.  Laert.  §4^'  ^2. 
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and  relative  fituations,  of  its  component  parts.  The  rugged  angular 
atoms,  for  example,  being  more  eafily  entangled  move  lefs  freely 
than  thofe  which  are  of  a fmooth  and  round  form ; whence  fome 
combinations  of  atoms  have  more  activity  than  others,  fuch  as  fire 
and  the  vital  principle;  but  all  bodies,  confifting  of  atoms  which 
have  in  themfelves  a principle  of  motion,  have  a certain  felf-moving 
power,  modified  according  to  the  variety  of  the  motion,  or  tendency 
to  motion,  in  its  component  parts.  Thus  ad;ion  originates  in  atoms, 
and  proceeds  from  thefe  to  bodies  \ 

All  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  figure,  and  other  pro- 
perties of  bodies,  conlift  in  local  motion.  If  a body  from  fweet  be- 
comes bitter,  or  from  foft  becomes  hard,  it  is  through  fome  change 
in  the  fituation  and  arrangement  of  its  parts,  or  through  fome  aug- 
mentation or  diminution  of  the  mafs  which  forms  the  body.  As 
different  words  are  formed  from  tbe  different  combinations  of  the 
fame  letters,  fo  different  qualities  are  produced  by  the  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  fame  particles.  Bodies  are  more  or  lefs  rare,  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  vacuities  which  intercept  the 
folid  atoms  of  which  they  are  compofed.  Tranfparency  depends 
partly  upon  the  fame  caufe,  and  partly  upon  the  pofition  of  the  va- 
cuities between  the  particles;  for  rays  of  light  will  pafs  ealily 
through  a denfe  body,  as  glafs,  if  its  vacuities  be  placed  in  a ftraight 
line.  Hardnefs  and  foftnefs,  flexibility,  duffility,  and  other  quali- 
ties, may  be  explained  in  a fimilar  manner.  The  weight  of  a body 
is  the  refult  of  the  weight  of  all  its  atoms,  and  lince  gravity  is  an 
effential  property  of  aton:is,  all  bodies  muft  be  heavy  ; and  the  only 
reafon  why  fome  bodies  appear  to  have  the  contrary  property  of 
levity  is,  that  they  are  driven  upwards  by  the  denfer  mafs  in  which 
they  are  placed  ^ 

From  the  combination  of  the  properties  of  atoms,  and  the  quali- 

® Piut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1.  i.  c.  20.  Liicrct.  1.  i.  v.  1020,  &c. 
Pint.  adv.  Colot.  Laert.  1.x.  § 134. 

**  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  1.  x.  § 42.  51.  75.  Lucr.  1.  i,  v.  575.  1.  ii.  v.  qo.  759. 
i.  iv.  V.605.  444,266.  1.11.381,  1.1.  187.360.  Aiilt.  Phyf.  1,1.  c.  4.  Plot,  PI. 
Ph.  1.  Iv.  c-.  19.  Lacit. 
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ties  of  bodies  already  enumerated,  arife  other  properties  and  faculties, 
which  are  likewife  to  be  traced  up  to  the  principle  of  motion. 
Heat,  for  example,  is  the  influx  of  certain  fmall,  round,  foft  corpuf- 
cles,  which  infmuate  themfelves  into  the  pores  of  bodies  in  con- 
tinual fucceflion,  till,  by  their  perpetual  adtion,  the  parts  are  fepa- 
rated,  and  at  length  the  body  diflhlved.  The  fenfe  of  heat  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  feparation  of  thofe  parts  which  were  before  continu- 
ous. Cold  is  the  influx  of  certain  irregular  atoms,  whofe  motion  is 
flower  than  thofe  which  occafion  heat,  and  their  effedl  the  reverfe 
of  the  former.  Pleafure  and  pain,  motion  and  reft,  and  even  time,, 
are  accidents  of  bodies.  Produdtion  and  dilTolution  are  nothing 
more  than  a change  of  the  pofltion  of  atoms,  or  an  increafe  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  particles  of  which  bodies  are  compofed 

The  world,  or  that  portion  of  the  univerfe  which  includes  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  heavens,  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth, 
and  all  vifible  objedts,  is  to  be  conceived  as  one  whole,  on  account  of 
the  contiguity  and  relation  of  its  parts:  but  there  is  no  proof  that  itis- 
an  organized  and  animated  body.  Becaufe  the  world  is  a finite  por- 
tion of  the  univerfe,  it  muft  be  terminated,  and  have  fome  figure ; 
but  what  this  is,  it  is  impoflible  to  difcover.  The  world  is  not 
eternal,  but  began  at  a certain  time  to  exift ; for  fince  every  thing 
in  the  world  is  liable  to  the  viciftitudes  of  produdlion  and  decay,  the 
world  itfelf  muft  be  fo  too.  This  may  alfo  be  inferred  from  the 
ihort  date  of  hiftory,  and  the  late  invention  of  arts’’. 

The  formation  of  the  world  may  be  conceived  to  have  happened 
thus  : a finite  number  of  that  infinite  multitude  of  atoms,  which, 
with  infinite  fpace,  conftitutes  the  univerfe,  falling  fortuitoufly  into 
the  region  of  the  world,  were  in  confequence  of  their  innate  motion 
colledled  into  one  rude  and  indigefted  mafs.  In  this  chaos  the 
heavieft  and  largeft  atoms,  or  colledlions  of  atoms,  firft  fubfided, 

“ Lucret.  1.  ii.  v.  381.  1.  iv.  v.  527.  1.  vi.  v.  225.  I.  ili.  v.  860.  Laert.  !•  x.  §52. 
Plut.  adv.  Col.  t.  iii.  p.  411.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrb.  1.  iii.  c.  17.  § 137.  adv.  Math. 
1.  X.  § 183.  227. 

Laert.  1.x.  §54.76.88.  Lucret.  1,  i.  1020.  1.  v.'v.  166,  &c.  319,  &c.  CIc.de 
Nat,  D.  1,  i.  c.  8,  9,  10.  1.  ii.  c.  17.  Laftant.  1.  vii.  c.  5.  Plut.  Plac,  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  4. 
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whilft  the  fmaller,  and  thofe  which  from  their  form  would  move 
moft  freely,  were  driven  upwards.  Thele  latter,  after  many  reverbe- 
rations, rofe  into  the  outer  region  of  the  world,  and  formed  the 
heavens.  Thofe  atoms,  which  were  by  their  fize  and  figure  fuited 
to  form  fiery  bodies,  colle<fled  themfelves  into  ftars.  Thofe  which 
were  not  capable  of  riling  fo  high  in  the  fphere  of  the  world,  being 
diflurbed  by  the  fiery  particles,  formed  themfelves  into  air.  At 
length,  from  thofe  which  fubfided  was  produced  the  earth.  By  the 
adtion  of  air,  agitated  by  heat  from  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the 
mixed  mafs  of  the  earth,  its  fmoother  and  lighter  particles  w'ere  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft,  and  water  was  produced,  which  flowed  by  its 
nature  into  the  loweft  places.  In  the  firft  combination  of  atoms, 
which  formed  the  chaos,  various  feeds  arofe,  which,  being  preferved 
and  nourifhed  by  moifture  and  heat,  afterwards  fprung  forth  in  or- 
ganized bodies  of  different  kinds.  Of  the  animal  produdlions  of  the 
earth  fome  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  produced  imperfedt,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  life,  but  others  would  come  forth  more  per- 
fedl.  Thefe,  after  the  earth  was  exhaufted  of  its  feminal  virtues, 
would  refpedlively  continue  their  fpecies  *. 

The  world  is  preferved  by  the  fame  mechanical  caufes  by  which 
it  was  framed ; and  from  the  fame  caufes  it  will  at  laft  be  dilfolved. 
The  incelTant  motion  of  atoms,  which  produced  the  world,  is  conti- 
nually operating  tov/ards  its  dilTolution ; for  nothing  is  folid  and  in- 
dilfoluble  but  atoms.  Whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  time 
will  come  when  nothing  will  remain  but  feparate  atoms  and  infinite 
fpace.  Atoms  being  infinite,  and  capable  of  moving  through  in- 
finite fpace,  the  number  of  worlds  may  be  infinite''. 

The  earth,  which  was  formed  of  heavy  particles,  fubfiding  to  the 
loweft  place,  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  world.  Not  that  there 

* Laert.  1.x.  § 76.  88.  Lucret.  1.  iv.  v.  304,  &c.  420,  5jc.  450,  &c.  474,  See. 
1.  V.  166,  See.  319,  Sic.  799,  See.  L i.  1020.  Plut.  PL  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Cic,  de  N. 
D.  1.  i.  c,  8,  9.  1.  ii.  e.  17.  Laftant.  1.  vii.  c.  5. 

Laert.  1.  x.  § 77,  Sec.  Lucret.  1.  i.  v.  1102,  Sec.  1.  il.  v.  1O92,  Sec.  II44,  See. 
1144,  &c.  1021,  &c.  I.  V.  V.  252.  38 1,  &c.  Cic.  de  N.  D.  Li.  c.  8.  Plut.  PL 
Ph.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  1,  i.  c.  5.  ill  Brut.  t.  v.  p,  71 1.  Cic.  de  Divin.  Lii.  c.  63. 
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is  any  point  within  the  earth  which  is  the  center  of  gravity,  for  all 
heavy  bodies  fall  in  nearly  parallel  lines,  there  being,  as  in  the  uni- 
verfe  fo  in  this  world,  one  region  above,  from  which  they  fall,  and 
another  region  below,  towards  which  they  fall.  The  dodtrine  that 
there  are  upon  the  earth  antipodes  is  therefore  falfe.  The  earth  is 
in  form  a circular  plane : it  is  preferved  from  falling  towards  the 
lower  region  by  the  air,  with  which  it  is  congenial,  and  upon  which 
therefore  it  does  not  prefs  their  mutual  adtion  deftroying  the  efFedt 
of  gravity  h 

Earthquakes  are  caufed  by  the  agitation  of  internal  winds  and 
water,  or  by  the  decay  and  fudden  fall  of  columns,  by  which  por- 
tions of  the  earth’s  iurface'  are  fupported.  Or  the  internal  winds 
may  be  converted  into  fires,  which  may  caufe  fudden  and  violent 
eruptions,  as  in  Mount  Etna*’.  All  rivers  fiow  into  the  lea,  and 
mingle  with  a vafi;  ocean,  which  furrounds  the  whole  habitable 
world.  The  waters  pafiing  out  of  the  fea  into  the  crevices  of  the 
earth  undergo  a filtration,  by  means  of  which  the  particles  of  fait 
which  they  had  received  from  the  bed  of  the  fea  are  feparated.  Tlse 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  may  be  caufed,  either  by  winds  from  the 
north,  or  by  rain  or  fnow  from  the  regions  of  Ethiopia.  Water  in 
wells  is  cold  in  fummer  and  warm  in  winter,  becaufe  in  fummer  the 
earth  being  rarified  exhales  the  particles  of  heat,  and  becoming  colder, 
communicates  its  coldnefs  to  the  v/ater,  and  the  reverfe  in  wdnter. 
Ice  is  produced,  when  the  round  particles  of  w^ater,  which  caufe  heat, 
are  protruded  by  the  condenfing  power  of  the  external  cold,  and  other 
particles,  which  from  their  form  are  more  eafily  entangled,  are  from 
the  fame  caufe  brought  nearer  together,  and  at  length  united  k 

Foffils  and  plants  are  produced  by  the  neceffary  impulfe  of  nature, 
that  is,  by  the  motion  of  atoms,  caufmg  continual  tranfpofition,  ac- 
cretion, or  diminution,  in  individual  bodies.  They  have  no  vital 
principle,  and  therefore  can  only  be  faid  analogically  to  live  or  die. 
The  loadflone  or  magnet  attradls  iron,  becaufe  the  particles,  which 

Lucret.  ].  i.  v.  1051,  &c.  1.  v.  v.  538,  &c.  1.  ii,  v,  652,  kc. 

^ Lucret.  1.  vi.  v.  535.  Sen.  Qu.  Nat.  L vi.  c.  20,  Laert.  1.x.  § 105. 

‘ Lucret.  1.  vi.  v.  613,  kc,  635,  kc,  714,  kc, 
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are  continually  flowing  from  it,  as  from  all  other  bodies,  have  fuch 
a peculiar  fitnefs,  in  form,  to  thofe  which  flow  from  iron,  that  upon 
collifion  they  eafily  unite;  fo  that  fome  pafling  towards  the  mafs  of 
iron,  and  others  towards  the  magnet,  and  ftriking  upon  their  fur- 
faces,  they  are  refpedtively  entangled  with  the  particles  of  the  body 
upon  which  they  flrike,  and  in  rebounding  carry  back  the  body 
along  with  it.  The  mutual  attraction  of  amber,  and  light  bodies 
may  be  explained  in  the  fame  manner  k 

Animals  having  been  once  formed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
by  the  cafual  conjunction  of  fimilar  atoms,  the  production  of  ani- 
mal bodies  is  (till  continued  in  a confiftent  and  determinate  order; 
nature  by  degrees  acquiring  an  uniformity  in  her  operations,  which 
appears  artificial.  The  parts  of  animals  were  not  originally  framed 
for  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  now  applied ; but,  having  been  acci- 
dentally produced,  they  were  afterwards  accidentally  employed. 
The  eye,  for  example,  was  not  made  for  feeing,  nor  the  ear  for 
hearing,  but  the  foul,  being  formed  within  the  body  at  the  fame 
time  with  thefe  organs,-  and  conneCled  with  them,  could  not  avoid 
making  ufe  of  them  in  their  refpeCtive  functions  k 

The  Soul  is  a fubtle  corporeal  fubftance,  compofed  of  the  flnefl: 
atoms;  for  if  it  were  not  corporeal,  it  could  neither  touch  nor  be 
touched,  and  confequently  could  neither  aCt  nor  fuffer.  By  the 
extreme  tenuity  of  its  particles,  it  is  able  to  penetrate  the  whole 
body,  and  to  adhere  to  all  its  parts.  Notwithftanding  the  fubtlety 
of  its  texture,  it  is  compofed  of  four  diftinCt  parts  ; fire,  which 
caufes  animal  heat ; an  ethereal  principle,  which  is  moifl:  vapour; 
air ; and  a fourth  principle,  which  is  the  caufe  of  fenfation.  This 
fentient  principle  diifers  effentially  from  the  three  former,  but  is, 
like  the  reft,  corporeal,  becaufe  it  is  capable  both  ofaifting  and  being 
adted  upon  by  bodies '.  Thefe  four  parts  are  fo  perfectly  combined 

® Lucret.  1.  vi.  v.  538,  &c.  Laert.  1.  x.  § 95,  96.  Pint,  de  PI.  Ph,  1.  v.  c.  2$. 
Lucret.  1.  iv.  v.  816,  &c.  Ladant.  1.  iii.  c.  17.  de  Opif.  c.  7.  Galen  de 
Ufa  Part.  1.  i.  c.  21. 

Lucret.  1.  ii,  v.  129.  162,  See.  ].  iii.  v.  233,  Sic,  Plut.  de  Plac.  Ph.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 
adv.  Colot.  Laert.  1.  x.  § 63,  64. 
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as  to  form  one  fubtle  fubftance,  which  whilft  it  remains  in  the  body 
is  the  caufe  of  all  its  faculties,  motions,  and  paffions,  and  which  can- 
iiiot  be  Separated  from  it  without  producing  the  entire  diUblution  of 
the  animal  fyftem.  The  foul  is  only  capable  of  exercifing  its  facul- 
ties of  fenfation  by  means  of  the  bodily  organs ; and  although, 
whihl  they  are  united,  the  body  partakes  of  the  fenfations  of  the 
foul,  upon  their  feparation  it  becomes  wholly  infenfible;  whence  it 
appears,  that  fenfation  is  the  refult  of  their  union.  That  fenfation  is 
thus  produced  from  the  combination  of  elementary  parts  in  them- 
felves  infenfible,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  peculiar  magnitude,  figure, 
motion,  and  arrangement  of  thofe  parts  ; that  is,  fenfation  is  to  be 
confidered,  not  as  a primary  property  of  atoms,  but  as  the  effedl 
of  a peculiar  combination  and  contexture  of  certain  atoms  difpofed 
by  their  nature  to  produce  it\ 

Different  fenfations  are  the  cafual  effedls  of  the  different  organs 
which  the  foul  in  its  union  with  the  body  is  capable  of  employing, 
and  of  the  different  properties  and  qualities  of  external  objeds. 
Thefe  become  fenfible  by  means  of  certain,  fpecies,  or  images, 
which  are  perpetually  paffing,  like  thin  films,  from  bodies,  in  form 
fimilar  to  the  furfaces  of  the  bodies  themfelves,  and  ftriking  upon 
organs  fitted  to  receive  them.  Thus  the  fpecies,  or  images,  of  vifi- 
ble  bodies  confifl  in  certain  fmall  particles,  of  a peculiar  magnitude, 
figure,  and  motion,  which  having  paffed  in  a certain  fituation  from  a 
body,  penetrates  the  organ  of  fight,  and  affedts  it  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner. Thus  alfo,  hearing  is  the  effedt  of  an  efflux  of  certain  parti- 
cles from  the  body  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  found,  fo  formed  and 
arranged  as  when  they  flrike  upon  the  ear  to  become  audible.  The 
fenfations  produced  by  means  of  the  other  fenfes  admit  of  a fimilar 
explanation.  The  fpecies,  or  images,  which  produce  thefe  effedts 
are  inconceivably  fmall,  and  therefore  do  not,  in  palling  away,  per- 
ceptibly diminifli  the  body;  and,  from  the  innate  tendency  to  mo- 
tion in  the  atoms  of  which  they  are  compofed,  they  fly  with  in- 

* Lucrct.  I.  ii.  V.  285.  V.  972,  See.  1.  iii.  v.  290.  324.  Laert.  § 64,  5. 
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conceivable  velocity  from  the  objedl  to  the  organ  of  fenfa-- 
tion  \ 

The  Mind,  or  Intelleft,  that  namelefs  part  of  the  foul  in  which 
Gonfifts  the  power  of  thinking,  judging,  and  determining,  is  formed 
of  particles  rnoft  fubtle  in  their  nature,  and  capable  of  the  mofl 
rapid  motion.  In  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  intellect  refides, 
it  exifts  as  a portion  of  the  foul,  with  which  it  is  fo  conjoined  as  to 
form  one  nature  with  it;,  at  the  fame  time  it  retains  its  own 
diftindl  character,  the  power  of  thinking..  The  intellefl  has  this 
peculiar  property,  that  when  the  foul  or  fentient  principle  feels  plea- 
fure  or  pain,  the  intelled:  or  mind  always  partakes  of  it,  but  the  in- 
telle(ft  may  be  affedted  with  paffionSj  which  are  not  diffufed  through 
the  whole  foul.  The  feat  of  this  moft  excellent  part  of  the  foul 
feems  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  bread:,  or  the  heart,  which  we  per- 
ceive to  be  the  region  of  thofe  affedtions  which  are  excited  by  cogi- 
tation. Thought  is  produced  by  fubtle  images,  which  find  their 
■way  through  the  body,  and,.. when  they  arrive  at  the  intelledl,  move 
it  to  think 

The  affedlions  and  paffions  of  the  foul  may  be  reduced  to  two, 
pleafure  and  pain ; the  former  natural  and  agreeable,  the  latter  unna- 
tural and  troublefome.  Whilft  all  the  parts  of  the  foul  remain  in 
their  natural  ftate,  it  experiences  nothing  but  pleafurable  tranquil- 
lity; but  from  the  various  motions  which  take  place  either  in  our- 
felves,  or  in  the  objedts  round  us,  the  foul  is  liable  either  to  be 
dilated  by  the  approach  of  images  fuitable  to  its  nature,  and 
therefore  pleafant,  or  to  be  contradled  by  contrary  impreffions.  Vo- 
luntary motion  is  the  effedl  of  images  conveyed  to  the  mind,  by 
which  pleafurable  or  painful  conceptions  are  formed,  and  fubfequent 
defires  or  averfions  are  produced,  which  become  the  immediate 
fprings  of  adtion 

* Lucret.  1.  ii.  v.  422.  434.  1.  iv.  v.  245,  &c.  645,  &c.  677,  &c.  Laert.  ].  x. 

§ 49.  52.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  iv.  c.  19.  adv.  Colot.  t.  iii.  p.  410.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh. 
Hyp.  1.  i.  c.  14.  § 94. 

Lucret.  1.  iii.  v,  94.  104.  180.  187,  &c.  1.  iii.  v.  400.  422,  See.  1.  iv.  728.  Pluc. 
de  PI.  Ph.  1.  iv.  c.  8.  Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  i.  c.  6. 

* Lucret.  1.  iii.  v.  289,  &c.  1.  iv.  856,  879.  Laert.  1.  x.  § 34.  127.  139. 
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Sleep  is  produced  when  the  parts  of  the  foul  which  are  at  other 
times  diffufed  through  the  body  are  repreffed  or  feparated  by  the 
afUon  of  the  air,  or  of  food.  Dreams  are  the  effedt  of  images 
cafually  dying  about,  which  from  their  extreme  tenuity  penetrate  the 
body  and  flrike  upon  the  mind,  exciting  an  imaginary  perception  of 
thofe  things  of  which  they  are  images.  Death  is  the  privation  of 
fenfation,  in  confequence  of  the  feparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body. 
When  a man  dies,  the  foul  is  difperfed  into  the  corpufcles  or  atoms 
of  which  it  was  compofed,  and  therefore  can  no  longer  be  capable 
of  thought  or  perception.  It  is  with  the  foul  as  with  the  eye, 
which,  when  it  is  feparated  from  the  organized  machine  to  which 
it  belonged,  is  no  longer  capable  of  feeingb- 

The  knowledge  of  things  which  belong  to  the  regions  above  the 
earth,  whether  aerial  or  celefcial,  is  to  be  purfued  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  free  the  mind  from  imaginary  fears,  and  fettle  it  in  a 
llate  of  tranquillity.  This  end  may  be  accomplifhed  in  different 
ways  j becaufe  thefe  phenomena  admit  of  different  explanations,  all 
however  depending  upon  the  fimple  principles  upon  which  the  ter- 
reftrial  phe?iomena  have  been  explained 

In  the  heavens,  or  ethereal  regions,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ffars  ap- 
pear to  be  hery  bodies ; or  they  may  be  fmooth  mirrors,  from  which 
bright  fiery  particles  flowing  through  the  ethereal  region  are  refledt- 
ed  to  the  earth;  or  they  may  be  deep  veffels;  containing  fires;  or 
they  may  be  circular  plates,  heated  like  mortar,  or  ffones  in  a fur- 
nace. The  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  arife  from 
the  revolution  of  the  whole  heaven  in  which  they  are  fixed,  like 
nails  in  a folid  body;  or  by  the  revolution  of  the  bodies  themfelves 
through  the  heaven  as  a fluid  and  permeable  medium.  The  caufe  of 
the  motion  of  heavenly  bodies  may  either  be,  an  internal  neceflity  in 
the  natures  of  the  bodies  themfelves,  or  the  external  preffure  of  fome 
ethereal  fluid ; but  to  affert  any  thing  pofitively  upon  thefe  fubjedls, 

* Lucret.  1.  iv.  758.  914.  959,  &c.  I.  iii.  v.  507.  844.  991.  Laert.  § 65.  Pf. 
Orig.  Philofophum,  c.  22. 

Laert.  1.  x.  § 85.  113.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  I.  ii.  c.  13.  20.  Stob.  Eel.  Phyf.  p.  53. 
55.  56.  Cic.  de  N.  D®  1.  i.  c.  10.  1.  ii.  c.  17. 
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only  becomes  thofe  who  affe£t  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  know- 
ledge 

It  cannot  be  contradidted,  that  there  are  in  the  univerfe  Divine  Na- 
tures j becaufe  nature  itfelf  has  imprelTed  the  idea  of  divinity  upon 
the  mind  of  men  : for  where  is  the  nation  or  race  of  men,  which 
has  not,  without  inftrudlion,  a natural  preconception  of  the  exiftence 
of  the  gods  ? This  opinion  is  not  eftabliflied  by  cuflom,  law,  or  any 
human  inftitution,  but  is  the  effedl  of  an  innate  principle,  producing 
univerfal  confent;  it  mud  therefore  be  true  ^ This  univerfal  notion 
has  probably  arifen  from  images  of  the  gods,  which  have  cafually 
made  their  way  to  the  minds  of  men  in  deep,  and  have  afterwards 
been  recolledled.  But  it  is  inconfiftent  with  our  natural  notions  of 
the  gods,  as  happy  and  immortal  beings,  to  fuppofe  that  they  en- 
cumber themfelves  with  the  management  of  the  world,  or  are  fub- 
je£t  to  the  cares  and  paffions  which  mud  necedarily  attend  fo  great 
a charge.  We  are  therefore  to  conceive,  that  the  gods  have  no  in- 
tercourfe  with  mankind,  nor  any  concern  with  the  adairs  of  the  world. 
Neverthelefs,  on  account  of  their  excellent  nature,  they  are  proper 
objedls  of  reverence  and  wor/hip  ^ Becaufe  the  human  figure  is  the 
mod  perfedl,  and  the  only  form  that  admits  of  reafon  and  virtue,  we 
mud  conceive  that  the  gods  refemble  men  in  their  external  lhape  ; 
but  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  them  to  be  grofs  bodies,  confiding  of  flelh 
and  blood,  but  thin  ethereal  fubdances,  endued  with  fenfiition  and 
intellect,  and,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  incapable  of  decay.  The 
place  of  their  refidence  is  unknown  to  mortals ; but  we  may  be 
afliired  that,  wherever  it  be,  it  is  the  manfion  of  perfect  purity,  tran- 
quillity, and  happinefs  \ 

It  will  be  impoflible  for  an  intelligent  reader  to  contemplate  the 
Epicurean  Sydem,  as  it  is  dated  in  the  preceding  fummary,  without 

^ Laert.  §91,  &c.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  ii.  c.  22.  Lucret.  1.  v.  v.  592.  659.  750, 
See.  1.  vi.  V.  218.  450.  498,  Sec. 

Lucret.  1,  V.  v.  1182,  See.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M.  1.  ix.  § 25.  26,  Cic.  de  N.  D. 

1.  i.  c.  17.  30.  Tufe.  1.  i.  c.  13.  De  Legib.  1.  i.  c.  8. 

' Lucret.  1.  V.  v.  1168.  1232,  Sic.  Laert.  1.x.  § 76.  123.  133,  134.  Stobsei 

Serm.  39.  p.  137.  Cic.  de  N.  D.  1.  i.  c.  17,  18,  19.  LaiSlant.  de  Ira  Dei,  c.  10. 

Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Cic.  1.  c.  Scnec.  de  Bcnef.  1.  iv.  c.  19. 
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perceiving  that  it  is  a feeble  and  unfuccefsful  effort  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  nature  upon  mechanical  principles.  The  author  of 
this  fyifem  deferts,  at  the  outfet,  his  own  principle  of  advancing 
nothing  which  cannot  be  fupported  by  natural  appearances;  for  no- 
thing was  ever  more  perfectly  hypothetical,  than  his  dodirine  of  in- 
divifible  atoms  of  various  forms  and  magnitude ; nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  contrary  to  the  known  law  of  nature,  than  that  atoms  im- 
pelled only  by  a fingle  force  fhould  deviate  from  the  right  line. 
Indeed,  Epicurus  difeovers,  through  the  whole  detail  of  his  philo- 
fophy,  a degree  of  ignorance  with  refped  to  the  phem7nena  of  nature, 
which  proves  him  to  have  been  ill  qualified  for  the  talk  of  folving 
the  grand  problem,  concerning  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  world. 
But  the  greateft  defed  in  his  fyftem  is,  that  it  attempts  to  account 
for  all  the  appearances  of  nature,  even  thofe  which  refped  animated 
and  intelligent  beings,  upon  the  fimple  principles  of  matter  and  mo- 
tion, without  introducing  the  agency  of  a Supreme  Intelligence,  or 
admitting  any  other  idea  of  fate,  than  that  of  blind  neceffity  inherent 
in  every  atom,  by  which  it  moves  in  a certain  diredion.  Hence  he 
leaves  without  explanation  thofe  appearances  of  defign,  which  are 
fo  manifefl  in  every  part  of  nature,  and  falls  into  the  grofs  abfurdity 
of  fuppofing,'  that  the  eye  was  not  made  for  feeing,  nor  the  ear  for 
hearing.  And  although  he  profeffes  to  admit  the  exiftence  of  gods 
into  his  fyftem  of  nature,  and  this  upon  the  ground  of  an  innate 
principle  common  to  all  mankind;  the  idea  which  he  gives  of  their 
nature,  as  fimilar  to  that  of  man,  and  of  their  condition,  as  wholly 
feparate  from  the  world,  and  enjoying  no  other  felicity  than  that 
which  arifes  from  inadive  tranquillity,  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  the 
true  conception  of  Deity,  as  the  Intelligent  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  precifely,  what  was  the  idea  of  Epi- 
curus concerning  the  divine  natures  which  he  admitted  into  his 
fyftem.  Finding  it  wholly  inconfiftent  with  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  immaterial  beings,  yet  wiffiing  to 
aferibe  to  the  gods  an  incorporeal  nature,  he  feems  to  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  an  abftrad  notion  of  a peculiar  fubftance,  in  the  form  of 
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man,  of  fuch  tenuity  as  to  be  intangible,  indivifible,  and  indilTolu- 
ble ; aud  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  endued  with  perception  and  rea- 
fon.  What  this  peculiar  nature  of  Epicurus’s  divinities  was,  which 
was  not  a body,  yet  was  like  a body,  we  own  ourfelves  unable  to 
explain.  The  truth  feems  to  have  been,  that  Epicurus,  reduced  to 
inextricable  difficulties  by  the  abfurdity  of  his  fyftem,  that  he  might 
not  wholly  difcard  the  idea  of  divinity,  had  recourfe  to  the  common 
alylum  of  ignorance,  words  without  meaning. 

The  dodtrine  of  Epicurus  concerning  nature  differs  from  that  of 
the  Stoics  chiefly  in  thefe  particulars ; that  while  the  latter  held 
God  to  be  the  foul  of  the  world,  diffufed  through  univerfal  nature, 
the  former  admitted  no  Primary  Intelligent  Nature  into  his  fyftem, 
but  held  atoms  and  fpace  to  be  the  firft  principles  of  all  things ; and 
that,  whilft  the  Stoics  conceived  the  adtive  and  paffive  principles  of 
nature  to  be  connedted  by  the  chain  of  fate,  Epicurus  afcribed  every 
appearance  in  nature  to  a fortuitous  collifion  and  combination  of 
atoms. 

The  fcience  of  Phyfics  was,  in  the  judgment  of  Epicurus,  fubor- 
dinate  to  that  of  Ethics ; and  his  whole  dodlrine  concerning  nature 
was  profeffedly  adapted  to  refcue  men  from  the  dominion  of  trouble- 
fome  paffions,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a tranquil  and  happy  lifek 
His  Moral  Philosophy,  which  is  unqueftionably  the  leaft  excep- 
tionable part  of  his  fyftem,  and  which,  when  fairly  refcued  from  the 
mifreprefentations  of  his  adverfaries,  will  be  found,  for  the  moft  part, 
confonant  to  reafon  and  nature,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
Summary. 

The  end  of  living,  or  the  ultimate  good,  which  is  to  be  fought 
for  its  own  fake,  according  to  the  univerfal  opinion  of  mankind,  is 
happinefs  j yet  men,  for  the  moft  part,  fail  in  the  purfuit  of  this 
end,  either  becaufe  they  do  not  form  a right  idea  of  the  nature  of 
happinefs,  or  becaufe  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  proper  means  to  at- 
tain it.  Since  it  is  every  man’s  intereft  to  be  happy  through  the 

® Epift,  ad  Menaeceus,  ap.  Lacrt.  1.  x.  § 132. 
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whole  of  life,  it  is  the  wifdom  of  every  one  to  employ  philofophy 
in  the  fearch  of  felicity  without  delay  j and  there  cannot  be  a greater 
folly,  than  to  be  always  beginning  to  live 

The  happinefs  which  belongs  to  man,  is  that  ftate  in  which  he 
enjoys  as  many  of  the  good  things,  and  fuffers  as  few  of  the  evils, 
incident  to  human  nature  as  poffible ; palling  his  days  in  a fmooth 
courfe  of  permanent  tranquillity  ^ A wife  man,  though  deprived  of 
fight  or  hearing,  may  experience  happinefs  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
good  things  which  yet  remain ; and  when  fuffering  torture,  or  la- 
bouring under  fome  painful  difeafe,  can  mitigate  the  anguilh  by  pa- 
tience, and  can  enjoy,  in  his  afflidtions,  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
conftancy.  But  it  is  impofiible  that  perfedt  happinefs  can  be  polTefied 
without  the  pleafure  which  attends  freedom  from  pain,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  life.  Pleafure  is  in  its  nature  good, 
as  pain  is  in  its  nature  evil;  the  one  is  therefore  to  be  purfued,  and 
the  other  to  be  avoided,  for  its  own  fake.  Pleafure,  or  pain,  is  not 
only  good,  or  evil,  in  itfelf,  but  the  meafure  of  what  is  good  or 
evil  in  every  objedl  of  defire  or  averfion  ; for  the  ultimate  reafon  why 
we  purfue  one  thing,  and  avoid  another  is,  becaufe  we  expedt  plea- 
fure from  the  former,  and  apprehend  pain  from  the  latter.  If  we 
fometimes  decline  a prefent  pleafure,  it  is  not  becaufe  we  are  averfe 
to  pleafure  itfelf,  but  becaufe  we  conceive,  that  in  the  prefent  in- 
fiance it  will  be  necelfarily  connedled  with  a greater  pain.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  fometimes  voluntarily  fubmit  to  a prefent  pain,  it  is 
becaufe  we  judge  that  it  is  necelfarily  connedled  with  a greater  plea- 
fure. Although  all  pleafure  is  efientially  good,  and  all  pain  efientially 
evil,  it  doth  not  thence  necelfarily  follow,  that  in  every  fingle 
inftance  the  one  ought  to  be  purfued,  and  the  other  to  be  avoided  ; 
but  reafon  is  to  be  employed  in  diftinguilhing  and  comparing  the  na- 
ture and  degrees  of  each,  that  the  refult  may  be  a wife  choice  of 
that  which  fiiall  appear  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  good.  That  plea- 
fure is  the  firft  good,  appears  from  the  inclination  which  every  ani- 
mal, from  its  firfi  birth,  difcovers  to  purfue  pleafure  and  avoid  pain  ^ 

» Laert.  1.  x.  § 118—122.  Stob.  Serm.  78,  p.  281, 

Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  i.  c.  10. 
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and  is  confirmed  by  the  univerfal  experience  of  mankind,  who  are 
incited  to  adtion  by  no  other  principle,  than  the  defire  of  avoiding 
pain,  or  obtaining  pleafure*. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Pleafiire  one  confifting  In  a flate  of  reft, 
in  which  both  body  and  mind  are  undifturbed  by  any  kind  of  pain ; 
the  other  arifing  from  an  agreeable  agitation  of  the  fenfes,  producing 
a correfpondent  emotion  in  the  foul.  It  is  upon  the  former  of  thefe, 
that  the  enjoyment  of  life  chiefly  depends.  Happinefs  may  there- 
fore be  faid  to  confift  in  bodily  eafe,  and  mental  tranquillity.  When 
pleafure  is  aflTerted  to  be  the  end  of  living,  we  are  not,  then,  to  un- 
derftand  that  violent  kind  of  delight,  or  joy,  which  arifes  from  the 
gratification  of  the  fenfes  and  paflions,  but  merely  that  placid  ftate 
of  mind,  which  refults  from  the  abfence  of  every  caufe  of  pain  or 
uneafinefs.  Thofe  pleafiires,  which  arife  from  agitation,  are  not  to 
be  purfued  as  in  themfelves  the  end  of  living,  but  as  means  of  ar- 
riving at  that  liable  tranquillity,  in  which  true  happinefs  confifts. 
It  is  the  office  of  reafon  to  confine  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  within 
the  limits  of  nature,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  that  happy  ftate, 
in  which  the  body  is  free  from  every  kind  of  pain,  and  the  mind 
from  all  perturbation.  This  ftate  muft  not,  however,  be  conceived 
to  be  perfeft  in  proportion  as  it  is  inaflive  and  torpid,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  all  the  functions  of  life  are  quietly  and  pleafantly  per- 
formed. A happy  life  neither  refembles  a rapid  torrent,  nor  a ftand- 
ing  pool,  but  is  like  a gentle  ftream,  that  glides  fmoothly  and  filently 
along’'. 

This  happy  ftate  can  only  be  attained  by  a prudent  care  of  the 
body,  and  a fteady  government  of  the  mind.  The  difeafes  of  the 
body  are  to  be  prevented  by  temperance,  or  cured  by  medicine,  or 
rendered  tolerable  by  patience.  Againft  the  difeafes  of  the  mind, 
philofophy  provides  fuflicie.  antidotes.  The  inftruments  which  it 
employs  for  this  purpofe  are  the  virtues ; the  root  of  which,  whence 
all  the  reft  proceed,  is  Prudence.  This  virtue  comprehends  the 

» Laert.  § 118—137.  Tufc.  Qu.  ].  ii.  c.  7.  1.  v.  c.  33.  De  Fin.  1.  i. 

c.  9,  10. 

**  Laert.  I..x.  § 136 — 139.  Cic.Tufc.Q:  1.  iii.  c,  17.  De  Fin.  1.  i.  c.  9.  11.  17. 
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whole  art  of  living  difcreetly,  julfly,  and  honourably,  and  is  in  fad 
the  fame  thing  with  wifdom  \ It  inftruds  men  to  free  their  un- 
derftandings  from  the  clouds  of  prejudice ; to  exercife  temperance 
and  fortitude  in  the  government  of  themfelves ; and  to  pradife  juftice 
towards  others.  Although  pleafure,  or  happinefs,  which  is  the  end 
of  living,  be  fuperior  to  virtue,  which  is  only  the  means,  it  is  every 
one’s  intereft  to  pradife  all  the  virtues  ; for  in  a happy  life,  pleafure 
can  never  be  feparated  from  virtue 

A prudent  man,  in  order  to  fecure  his  tranquillity,  will  confult 
his  natural  difpohtion  in  the  choice  of  his  plan  of  life.  If,  for 
example,  he  be  perfuaded  that  he  Ihould  be  happier  in  a date  of 
marriage  than  in  celibacy,  he  ought  to  marry ; but  if  he  be  con- 
vinced, that  matrimony  would  be  an  impediment  to  his  happinefs, 
he  ought  to  remain  lingle.  In  like  manner,  fuch  perfons  as  are  na- 
turally adive,  enterpriling,  and  ambitious,  or  fuch  as  by  the  condi- 
tion of  their  birth  are  placed  in  the  way  of  civil  offices,  Ihould  ac- 
commodate themfelves  to  their  nature  and  htuation,  by  engaging  in 
public  affairs ; while  fuch  as  are,  from  natural  temper,  fond  of 
leifure  and  retirement,  or,  from  experience  or  obfervation,  are  con- 
vinced that  a life  of  public  bulinefs  would  be  inconliftent  with  their 
happinefs,  are  unquedionably  at  liberty,  except  where  particular 
circumftances  call  them  to  the  fervice  of  their  country,  to  pafs  their 
lives  in  obfeure  repofe 

Temperance  is  that  difereet  regulation  of  the  delires  and  paffions, 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  plcafures  without  fuffering  any 
confequent  inconvenience.  They  who  maintain  fuch  a conffant  felf- 
command,  as  never  to  be  enticed  by  the  profped  of  prefent  in- 
dulgence to  do  that  which  will  be  produdive  of  evil,  obtain  the 
trued  pleafure  by  declining  pleafure.  Since,  of  delires  fome  are  na- 
tural and  neceffary ; others  natural,  but  not  neceffary ; and  others, 
neither  natural  nor  neceffary,  but  the  offspring  of  falfe  judgment ; it 
mud  be  the  office  of  temperance  to  gratify  the  fird  clafs,  as  far  as 

* Laert.  § 132.  140.  Cic.  1.  c.  c.  14,  15.  Tufe.  Q;  1.  iii.  c.  3.  Sen.  de  Be- 
lief. 1.  iv.  c.  2. 

^ Laert.  § 130.  140.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  i.  c.  15.  ' Laert.  § 119. 
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nature  requires ; to  reftrain  the  fecond  within  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration j and,  as  to  the  third,  refolutely  to  oppofe,  and  if  poflible 
entirely  reprefs  themh 

Sobriety,  as  oppofed  to  inebriety  and  gluttony,  is  of  admirable  ufe 
in  teaching  men  that  nature  is  fatisfied  with  a little,  and  enabling 
them  to  content  themfelves  with  fimple  and  frugal  fare.  Such  a 
manner  of  living  is  conducive  to  the  prefervation  of  health  ; renders  / 
a man  alert  and  adtive  in  all  the  offices  of  life ; affords  him  an  exqui- 
fite  reliffi  of  the  occalional  varieties  of  a plentiful  board,  and  pre- 
pares him  to  meet  every  reverfe  of  fortune  without  the  fear  of 
want 

Continence  is  a branch  of  temperance,  which  prevents  the 
difeafes,  infamy,  remorfe,  and  punifhment,  to  which  thofe  are  ex- 
pofed,  who  indulge  themfelves  in  unlawful  amours.  Mufic  and 
poetry,  which  are  often  employed  as  incentives  to  licentious  plea- 
fures,  are  to  be  caatioufly  and  fparingly  ufcdh 

Gentlenefs,  as  oppofed  to  an  irafcible  temper,  greatly  contributes 
to  the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  life,  by  preferving  the  mind 
from  perturbation,  and  arming  it  againft  the  affaults  of  calumny 
and  malice.  A wife  man,  who  puts  himfelf  under  the  government 
of  reafon,  will  be  able  to  receive  an  injury  with  calmnefs,  and  to 
treat  the  perfon  who  committed  it  with  lenity ; for  he  wall  rank 
injuries  among  the  cafual  events  of  life,  and  will  prudently  refledt, 
that  he  can  no  more  flop  the  natural  current  of  human  paffions, 
than  he  can  curb  the  fformy  winds'*.  Refradlory  fervants  in  a fa- 
mily fhould  be  chaftifed,  and  diforderly  members  of  a ftate  punilh- 
ed,  without  wrath. 

Moderation,  in  the  purfuit  of  honours  or  riches,  is  the  only 
fecurity  againft  difappointment  and  vexation.  A wife  man,  there- 
fore, will  prefer  the  fimplicity  of  ruftic  life  to  the  magnificence  of 
courts.  Future  events  a vrife  man  will  confider  as  uncertain,  and 

* Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  i.  c.  13.  19.  Tufc.  Q.  1,  v.  c.  33.  Laert.  § 149. 

*’  Laert.  §130,131.  Conf.  Sen.  Ep.  4. 

' Laert.  § 142.  118,  119.  121.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M.  1.  vi.  § 19, 

Laerti  1.  c.  § 113.  Gonf,  Sen.  Ep.  47; 
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will  therefore  neither  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  elated  with  confident  ex- 
pectation, nor  to  be  deprefibd  by  doubt  and  defpair ; for  both  are 
equally  defirudive  of  tranquillity.  It  will  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  to  confider  death  as  the  perfe<fb  termination  of  a happy 
life,  which  it  becomes  us  to  clofe  like  fatisfied  guefts,  neither  re- 
gretting the  paft,  nor  anxious  for  the  future 

Fortitude,  the  virtue  which  enables  us  to  endure  pain,  and  to 
banifii  fear,  is  of  great  ufe  in  producing  tranquillity.  Philofophy  in- 
flrufts  us  to  pay  homage  to  the  gods,  not  through  hope  or  fear,  but 
from  veneration  of  their  fuperior  nature'*.  It,  moreover,  enables  us 
to  conquer  the  fear  of  death,  by  teaching  us,  that  it  is  no  proper 
object  of  terror  j fmce  whilft  we  are,  death  is  not,  and  when  death 
arrives,  we  are  not ; fo  that  it  neither  concerns  the  living,  nor  the 
dead  ^ The  only  evils  to  be  apprehended  are,  bodily  pain,  and 
diftrefs  of  mind.  Bodily  pain  it  becomes  a wife  man  to  endure  with 
patience  and  firmnefs ; becaufe,  if  it  be  flight,  it  may  eaflly  be 
borne  j and  if  it  be  intenfe,  it  cannot  lafl:  long.  Mental  diflrefs 
commonly  arifes,  not  from  nature,  but  from  opinion ; a wife  man 
will  therefore  arm  himfelf  againfl  this  kind  of  fuffering,  by  reflefting 
that  the  gifts  of  fortune,  the  lofs  of  which  he  may  be  inclined  to 
deplore,  were  never  his  own,  but  depended  upon  circumflances 
which  he  could  not  command.  If  therefore  they  happen  to  leave 
him,  he  will  endeavour  as  foon  as  poflible  to  obliterate  the  remem- 
brance of  them,  by  occupying  his  mind  in  pleafant  contemplation, 
and  engaging  in  agreeable  avocations 

Juftice  refpefts  man  as  living  in  fociety,  and  is  the  common  bond 
without  which  no  fociety  can  fubfift.  This  virtue,  like  the  reft,  de- 
rives its  value  from  its  tendency  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  life. 
Not  only  is  it  never  injurious  to  the  man  who  pradtifes  it,  but 
nourifhes  in  his  mind  calm  reflections,  and  pleafant  hopes ; whereas 

“ Laert.  §118  — 130.144.146.  Lucret.  1.  v.  v.  I428,&c.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  i. 
c.  21. 

^ Cic.  ib.  c.  14.  20.  Laert.  § 77.  81.  123.  Lucret.  1.  v.  v.  1193,  See. 

' Laert.  § 87.  124 — 126.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  § 229.  Cic, 
Tufe.  Q;,  1.  V.  c.  30.  **  Laert.  § 118.  129..  140.  Cic.  Tufe.  Q.  J.  iii. 
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it  is  impoffible  that  the  mind  in  which  injuftice  dwells  fliouid  not 
be  full  of  difquietude  h Since  it  is  impoffible  that  iniquitous  ac- 
tions ffiould  promote  the  enjoyment  of  life  as  much  as  remorfe  of 
confcience,  legal  penalties,  and  public  difgrace,  inuft  increafe  its 
troubles,  every  one  who  follows  the  didates  of  found  rcafon  tvill 
pradife  the  virtues  of  juftice,  equity,  and  fidelity  h In  fociety,  the 
neceffity  of  the  mutual  exercife  of  jufdce,  in  order  to  the  common 
enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  is  the  ground  of  thofe  laws  bv 
which  it  is  prefcribed  h It  is  the  interefi;  of  every  individual  in  a 
date  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  juftice  ; for  by  injuring  no  one,  and 
rendering  to  every  man  his  due,  he  contributes  his  part  towards  the 
prefervation  of  that  fociety,  upon  the  perpetuity  of  which  his  own 
fafety  depends.  Nor  ought  any  one  to  think,  that  he  is  at  libertv 
to  violate  the  rights  of  his  fellow  citizens,  provided  he  can  do  it  fe- 
curely;  for  he  who  has  committed  an  unjud  adion  can  never  be 
certain  that  it  will  not  be  difcovered ; and  however  fuccefsfully 
he  may  conceal  it  from  others,  this  will  avail  him  little,  fince  he 
cannot  conceal  it  from  himfelf.  In  different  communities,  different 
laws  may  be  inftituted,  according  to  the  circumfiances  of  the  people 
who  compofe  them.  Whatever  is  thus  prefcribed  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  a rule  of  juftice,  fo  long  as  the  fociety  fliall  judge  the  obferv- 
ance  of  it  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  But  whenever  anv 
rule  of  condud  is  found  upon  experience  not  to  be  conducive  to  the 
public  good,  being  no  longer  ufeful,  it  fliould  no  longer  be  pre- 
fcribed h 

Nearly  allied  to  juftice  are  the  virtues  of  beneficence,  compaffion, 
gratitude,  piety,  and  frlendffiip.  He,  who  confers  benefits  upon 
others,  procures  to  himfelf  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  the  ftream  of 
plenty  fpreading  around  him  from  the  fountain  of  his  beneficence; 
at  the  fame  time,  he  enjoys  the  pleafure  of  being  efteemed  by  others. 
The  exercife  of  gratitude,  filial  affedion,  and  reverence  for  the  gods, 
is  neceftary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  men. 

» Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  i.  Laert.  § 120. 

Atque  ipfa  utilitas  jufti  prope  mater  ct  Kqui  eft.  HoR. 

^ Laert.  § 150 — 152.  Lucret.  1.  v.  1135.  1197. 
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Friendfl'jips  are  contradted  for  the  fake  of  mutual  benefit  ^ but  bv 
degrees  they  ripen  into  fuch  difinterefled  attachment,  that  they  are 
continued  v/ithout  any  profpedi;  of  advantage.  Between  friends  there 
is  a kind  of  league,  that  each  will  love  the  other  as  himfelf.  A true 
friend  will  partake  of  the  wants  and  forrows  of  his  friend,  as  if  they 
v/ere  his  own  ; if  he  be  in  want,  he  will  relieve  him  ; if  he  be  in  pri- 
fon,  he  will  vifit  him  ; if  he  be  lick,  he  will  come  to  him;  nay,  fitua- 
tions  may  occur,  in  which  he  would  not  fcruple  to  die  for  him.  It 
cannot  then  be  doubted,  that  friendfhip  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful 
means  of  procuring  a fecure,  tranquil,  and  happy  life  h 

The  preceding  fummary  of  the  Epicurean  Syflem  of  Ethics, 
which  is  dra,wn  from  authentic  fources,  cannot  but  appear  to  the 
reader  a full  refutation  of  the  cenfures  v/hich  have  been  paffed  upon 
Epicurus  by  many  writers,  as  the  preceptor  of  luxurious  and  licen- 
tious pleafures.  Epicurus,  it  is  true,  reprefents  pleafure  as  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  living  ; but  pleafure  is,  in  his  fyflem,  only  another  term 
for  happinefs.  The  truth  is,  the  antient  philofophers,  in  their  dif- 
putes  concerning  The  End  of  Living,  or.  The  Greatefl  Good,  dif- 
fered from  each  other  more  in  words  than  in  reality.  The  Stoics 
maintained,  that  virtue  in  itfelf  is  happinefs ; Epicurus  taught, 
that  the  motive  by  which  men,  are  induced  to  pradtife  virtue  is 
the  defire  of  happinefs.  Both  taught,  that  it  is  impoilible  to  be 
happy  without  virtue,  and  both  fuppofed  virtue  to  conlift  in  a con- 
formity to  nature.  The  real  difference,  then,  between  their  moral 
fyflem s could  not  be  material.  If  it  be  urged,  that  the  phyfical 
fyftem  of  Epicurus  necellarily  led  him  to  refer  all  pleafures  to  the 
body;  we  anfv/er,  that,  although  Epicurus  conceived  the  human 
foul  to  be  a compound  of  atoms,  he  neverthelefs  afcribed  to  it  thofe 
faculties  which  other  philofophers  termed  fpiritual,  and  confidered 
man  as  a being  capable  of  intelledlual  and  moral  adlion.  He  fup- 
pofed happinefs  to  confifl  in  mental  tranquillity,  as  well  as  in  a free- 
dom from  bodily  pain;  herein  preferving  the  common  and  natural 
diflindlions  between  body  and  mind.  He  alfo  conceived  fo  intimate 

* Laert.  § 148.  154,  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  i.  c.  20, 
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an  union  to  fubfifi:  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  that  whenever 
the  latter  is  affedted  with  pleafure  or  pain,  the  former  neceffarily  re- 
ceives the  impreffion.  It  was,  therefore,  of  little  confequence,  as 
far  as  concerned  his  moral  fyftem,  to  which  part  of  human  nature  he 
referred  the  actions  of  the  man ; iince,  on  either  fuppofition,  the 
adlions  were  the  fame,  and  it  was  alike  true,  that  a virtuous  courfe  of 
condudt  was  necelfary  to  a happy  life.  Nay,  it  may  be  added,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Epicurean  fyftem,  which  made  the  fentient  principle  a 
part  of  the  foul,  all  pleafure  or  pain  muft,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  be  faid 
to  be  feated  in  the  foul,  and  the  body  only  be  confidered  as  the  in- 
ftrument  by  means  of  wdiich  the  foul  performs  its  fundtions.  No 
pbjedtion,  therefore,  againft  the  moral  fyftem  of  Epicurus  can  be 
fairly  deduced  from  his  phyfical  dodtrine  concerning  the  foul. 


After  the  death  of  Epicurus  % the  charge  of  his  fchool  devolved 
by  will,  as  was  before  obferved,  upon  his  friend  Elermachus.  It  was 
contintied  in  fuccelTion  by  Polyftratus,  Bafilides,  Protarchus,  and 
others ; concerning  whpm  nothing  memorable  remains.  The  fedl 
fubfifted,  but  in  a depraved  and  degraded  ftate,  as  will  appear  in  the 
fequel,  till  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
“ Laert,  1.  x,  § 25.  Suidas. 

* Vidend.  Heuman.  Aft.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  325.  369.637.643.  GalTendus  de  Vita 
et  Moribus  Epicuri.  Lugd.  1647.  Op.  t.  v.  Parker  de  Deo,  Dil’p.  i.  f.  12.  14. 
Bayle.  Rondelli  Vit.  Epic.  Amft.  1693.  Potter  Arch.  Gr.  hi.  c.  9.  Crophius 
de  Gymnaf.  Lit.  Ath.  p.  55.  Jonf.  de  Script.  1.  i.  c.  20.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  1.  iv.  p.  513. 
MorhofF.  Polyh.  t.  ii.  1.  ii.  p.  i.  c.  7.  § 5' — 10.  Reimmann.  Hift.  Ath.  c.  29.  Ga- 
taker  in  Praeloq.  ad  Antonin.  Gaffend.  Comment,  in  Lib.  decim  Laertii ; et  Syn- 
tagma Philof. Epic.  Thomas,  de  Exuftione  Mundi  Stoica.  DilF.  ii.  § 26.  Conringi- 
ana,  p.  65.  Malebranche  Recherche,  p.  i.  1.  i.  c.  5.  § 2.  Croufaz  Logique,  t.  i. 

р.  i.  f.  i.  c.  4.  Clerici  Ars  Crit.  p.  2.  feft.  I.  c.  9.  Wercnfcls  de  Logom.  Erud. 

с.  4.  6.  Charleton  Phyfiol.  Epic.  Lond.  1654.  fol.  Lamyde  Princip.  Paris,  1680.  12“. 
Scipio  Aquilian.  de  Plac.  Phil,  ante  Arift.  c.  ii.  12.  Cudvvorth.  c.  v.  feft.  i.  § 48. 
F.  Grandis  DifT.  Crit.  et  Phil.  i.  Schwartz.  Suppl.  ad  Germ.  Hift.  Phil.  p.  247. 
Du  Hamel  Confenf.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Phil.  c.  iv.  § 6.  Burnet.  Arch.  1.  i.  c.  13.  Feur- 
lin.  DilT.  de  Modo  Probandi  Deum  ex  Confenfu  Gentium.  Fabr.  Syll.  Scrip,  de  Vftm. 
Ch.  Rcl.  c.  iv.  vii.  viii.  Buddsei  Theol.  Mor.  p.  i.  c.  2.  § 5.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr,  v.  ii. 
p,  808.  816.  820.  Des  Coutures  fur  le  Morale  d’Epicure,  Par.  1685.  La  Haj'e,  168&, 
Stoll.  Hift.  Phil.  Mor.  § cxi.  Struian.  Bibl.  Phi.  Auft.  a Kahlio.  p.  i,  p.  17,  &c. 
Hein.  Comm.  Acad,  Berolin.  1744.  p.  l. 
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OF  THE  PYRRHONIC  OR  SCEPTICAL  SECT, 

N OTHER  branch  of  the  Italic  fchcol  of  phllofophy  yet 


Jr\.  remains  to  be  noticed,  if  indeed  a fedl  which  profelTed  no 
tenets  could  deferve  to  be  ranked  among  philofophers;  the  Pyrrho- 
nic,  fo  called  from  Pyrrho  its  founder.  From  the  leading  charadter 
of  this  fedt,  which  was,  that  it  called  in  queftion  the  truth  of  every 
fyftem  of  opinions  adopted  by  other  fedls,  and  held  no  other  fettled 
opinion,  but  that  every  thing  is  uncertain,  it  has  alfo  been  called 
the  Sceptical  fedlk  On  account  of  the  fimilarity  of  the  opinions 
of  this  fedl  and  thofe  of  the  Platonic  fchool  in  the  Middle  and  New 
i^cademy,  it  happened,  that  many  of  the  real  followers  of  Pyrrha 
chofe  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  the  reproach  of  univerfal  fcepticifm^ 
by  calling  themfelves  Academics  i whence  the  appellation  of  Pyrrho- 
nifts  fell  into  difufe,  whilft  the  dodtrine  of  Pyrrho  had  Pill  many 
advocates’’. 

Pyrrho'  was  a native  of  Elea.  In  his  youth  he  pradlifed  the 
art  of  painting,  but  either  through  difinclination  to  this  art,  or 
becaufe  his  mind  afpired  to  higher  purfuits,  he  paffed  over  from 
the  fchool  of  painting  to  that  of  philofophy.  He  Pudied  and  ad- 
mired the  writings  of  Democritus,  and  had,  as  his  hrP  preceptor, 
Bryfon  the  fon  of  Stiipo,  a difciple  of  Clinomachus.  After  this- 
he  became  a difciple  of  Anaxarchus,  who  v;as  contemporary  with 
Alexander,  and  he  accompanied  his  maPer,  in  the  train  of  Alex- 
ander, into  India.  Here  he  converfed  v/ith  the  Brachmans  and 
GymnofophiPs,  imbibing  from  their  dodlrine  whatever  might  feem 

^ Laert.  1.  i.  § 17.  20.  1.  ix.  § 61.  69.  Sextus  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  ].  i.  c.  3.  19. 
A.  Cell.  1.  xi.  c.  5.  Suidas.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  ii. 

' Laert,  1.  ix.  §61.  Suidas,  Paufanias  Eliac.  ],ii.  Eufeb.  Pr.  1.  xi-/.  c.  18. 
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favourable  to  his  natural  difpofition  toward  doubting  j a difpoiition 
which  was  cheriihed  by  his  mailer,  who  had  formerly  been  a difciple 
of  a fceptical  philofopher,  Metrodorus  of  Chios. 

Every  advance  which  Pyrrho  made  in  the  iludy  of  philofophy 
involving  him  in  freih  uncertainty,  he  left  the  fchools  of  the  Dog- 
matiils  (fo  thofe  philofophers  were  called,  who  profeffed  to  be 
poifeifed  of  certain  knowledge)  and  eilabliihed  a new  fchool,  in 
which  he  taught,  that  every  objedl  of  human  enquiry  is  involved 
in  uncertainty,  fo  that  it  is  impoilible  ever  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  truth*. 

It  is  related  of  this  philofopher",  that  he  ailed  upon  his  own 
principles,  and  carried  his  fcepticifrn  to  fuch  a ridiculous  extreme^ 
that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went, 
that  he  might  not  be  run  over  by  carriages,  or  fall  down  precipices.  If 
this  was  true,  it  was  nat  without  reafon  that  he  was  ranked  among 
thofe  whofe  intelleils  were  diflurbed  by  intenfe  fludy.  But,  if  we 
pay  any  attention  to  the  refpeil  with  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
antient  writers,  or  give  any  credit  to  the  general  hiflory  of  his  life, 
we  mull  conclude  thefe  reports  to  have  been  calumnies  invented 
by  the  Dogmatifts,  whom  he  oppofed.  He  fpent  a great  part 
of  his  life  in  folitude;  and  always  preferved  a fettled  compofure  of 
countenance,  undiilurbed  by  fear,  or  joy,  or  grief.  Pie  endured 
bodily  pain  wdth  great  fortitude  j and,  in  the  midll  of  dangers, 
difcovered  no  figns  of  apprehenfion.  In  difputation,  lie  w’as  cele- 
brated for  the  fubtlety  of  his  arguments,  and  the  perfpicuity  of  his 
language.  Epicurus,  though  no  friend  to  fcepticifrn,  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Pyrrho,  becaufe  he  recommended,  and  pradlifcd,  that  felf- 
command  which  produces  undifturbed  tranquillity,  the  great  end, 
in  the  judgment  of  Epicurus,  of  all  phyfical  and  moral  fcience. 
So  highly  was  Pyrrho  eflcemed  by  his  countrymen,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  the  office  of  , chief  priefl,  and,  out  of  refpedl 
to  him,  paffied  a decree  by  which  all  philofoplicrs  were  indulged 
with  immunity  from  public  taxes.  Pie  was  a great  admirer  of 
the  poets,  particularly  of  Homer,  and  frequently  repeated  paffiages 


Laert.  ib.  § 58 — 61. 
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from  his  poems.  Could  fuch  a man  be  fo  foolilhly  en.Oaved  by 
an  abfurd  fyfcem,  as  to  need  a guide  to  keep  him  out  of  danger? 
Pyrrho  flouriflied  about  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad^  and  died 
about  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  probably  in  the  hundred  and 
twenty-third  Olympiad  h After  his  death,  the  Athenians  honoured 
his  memory  with  a fi;atue,  and  a monument  to  him  was  eredled 
in  his  own  country®. 

From  this  account  of  the  life  of  Pyrrho,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive 
in  what  manner  he  fell  into  fcepticifm.  It  is  in  a great  meafure 
to  be  afcribed  to  his  early  acquaintance  with  the  fyftemi  of  Democri- 
tus h Having  learned,  from  this  philofopher,  to  deny  the  real 
exifiience  of  all  qualities  in  bodies,  except  thofe  which  are  eflential 
to  primary  atoms,  and  to  refer  every  thing  elfe  to  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  produced  by  external  objedfs,  that  is,  to  appearance 
and  opinion,  he  concluded,  that  all  knowledge  depended  upon  the 
fallacious  report  of  the  fenfes,  and  confequently,  that  there  can  be 
no  fuch  thing-  as  certainty.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  notion 
by  the  general  fpirit  of  the  Eleatic  fchool,  in  which  he  was  educat- 
ed, which  was  unfavourable  to  fcience.  But  nothing  contributed 
more  to  confirm  him  in  fcepticifm,  than  the  fubtleties  of  the  Dialedtic 
fchools,  in  which  he  was  inftrudted  by  the  fon  of  Stilpo.  He  faw 
no  method,  by  which  he  could  fo  effedtually  overturn  the  cavils 
of  fophiftry,  as  by  having  recourfe  to  the  doctrine  of  univerfal 
uncertainty.  Being  ftrongly  inclined,  from  his  natural  temper  and 
habits  of  life,  to  look  upon  immoveable  tranquillity  as  the  great 
end  of  all  philofophy;  obferving,  that  nothing  tended  fo  much  to 
difturb  this  tranquillity,  as  the  innumerable  diffentions  which 
agitated  the  fchools  of  the  Dogmatifts ; at  the  fame  timie  inferring, 
from  their  endlefs  difputes,  the  uncertainty  of  the  queftions  upon 
which  they  debated ; he  determined  to  feek  elfewhere  for  that  peace 
of  mind,  v/hich  he  defpaired  of  finding  in  the  dogmatic  philofophy. 
In  this  manner  it  happened,  in  the  cafe  of  Pyrrho,  as  it  has  often 
happened  in  other  inffances,  that  controverfy  became  the  parent  of 
fcepticifm. 

• B.C.  340.  B.C.  9.88. 

‘ Laert.  1.  ix.  § 62 — 68.  loz.  Athen.  1.x.  p.  419.  ^ Laert.  § 67. 
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Pyrrho  had  feveral  difcipies ; but  none,  whofe  names  are  fufHci- 
ently  celebrated  to  merit  particular  notice,  except  Timon%  the 
Phliafian.  Timon  early  vifited  Megara,  to  be  inllructed  by  Stilpo 
in  dialectics,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Elea,  that  he  might  become 
a hearer  of  Pyrrho.  He  firft  profeffed  philofophy  at  Chalcedon, 
and  afterwards  at  Athens,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He 
took  fo  little  pains  to  invite  difcipies  to  his  fchool,  that  it  has  been 
faid  of  him  ^ that,  as  the  Scythians  Ihot  flying,  Timon  gained 
pupils  by  running  from  them.  This  indifference  to  the  profeffion 
which  he  had  aflumed  was  probably  owing  to  his  love  of  eafe  and 
indulgence;  for  he  was  fond  of  rural  retirement,  and  was  fo  much 
addicted  to  wine,  that  he  held  a fuccefsful  conteft  with  feveral  cele- 
brated champions  in  drinkingk  It  was  this  difpofltion,  probably, 
which  tempted  him  to  embrace  the  indolent  doCtrine  of  Scepticifm. 
Timon  appearjto  have  viewed  the  opinions  and  difputes  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  in  the  fame  ludicrous  point  of  light,  in  which  Lucian  after- 
wards contemplated  them ; for,  like  him,  he  v/rote  with  farcaftic 
humour  againft  the  whole  body.  His  poem,  entitled  S////,  often 
quoted  by  the  antients,  was  a keen  fatire,  full  of.  bitter  inveCtive 
both  againfl;  men  and  doCtrines.  The  remaining  fragments  of  this 
poem  have  been  induftrioufly  collected  by  Henry  Stephens,  in  his 
Po^s  Philofophica.  This  Timon  (who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Timon  the  Mifanthrope)  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety  years,  and 
flouriflied  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  k 

The  public  fucceflion  of  profeflbrs  in  the  Pyrrhonic  fchool  termi- 
nated in  Timon.  Cicero ' fpeaks  of  this  fchool  as  in  his  time 
extinCt : and  he  himfelf,  in  contending  with  the  Dogmatic  philo- 
fophers,  makes  ufe  of  Academical  rather  than  Sceptical  weapons. 
This  can  only  be  afcribed  to  the  odium  which  fell  upon  the  Pyr- 
rhonic feCt  foon  after  its  inftitution,  partly  through  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Dogmatics,  and  partly  through  the  natural  diflnclination  of  the 

® Laert.  1.  ix.  § 68.  109.  SuiJas.  ^ Laert.  §112. 

^ Athen.  1.x.  p.  438. 

* Laert.  Eufeb.  Pr.  1.  xiv.  c.  18.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  820. 

® De  Fin.  1.  ii.  Conf.  Sen.  Qii.  Nat.  l.vii.  c.  32. 
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human  mind  to  bs  left  in  total  darknefs.  The  dodlrines  of  this 
fchool  were,  however,  profefled  by  the  difciples  of  Timon,  and  pri- 
vately embraced  by  many  ether  perfons,  v.'ho  chofe  to  fereen  their 
Scepticifm  under  the  authority  of  the  Academy;  and,  after  fome 
interval,  the  fchool  itfelf  was  revived  by  Ptol^meus,  a Cyrenian, 
and  continued  at  Alexandria  by  AI^nesidemus,  a contemporary  with 
Cicero  : the  latter  wrote  a Treatife  “ On  the  Principles  of  the  Pyrrho- 
nic  Philofophy,”  the  heads  of  which  are  preferved  by  Photius  h 
From  his  time  it  was  tranfniitted,  through  a feries  of  preceptors 
little  knovm*’,  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  whofe  fiimmary  of  the  Scep- 
tical doctrine  is  our  principal  authority  in  this  part  of  our  work. 

The  plan  which  we  have  laid  down  to  ourfelves  would  now  re- 
quire, that  we  Ihould  exhibit  before  our  readers  a connected  view  of 
the  Tenets  of  the  Pyrrhonic  fedt.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Pyrrho 
and  his  followers  rather  endeavoured  to  demolifli  every  other  phi- 
lofophical  ftrucSiure,  than  to  ered;  one  of  their  own  h They  afferted 
nothing ; but  propofed  pofitions  mierely  in  the  way  of  enunciation, 
without  attempting  to  determine  on  which  fide,  in  any  difputed 
queftion,  the  truth  lay,  or  even  pre fuming  to  affert,  that  one  pro- 
pofition  was  more  probable  than  another.  The  definition  of  Scepti- 
cifm given  by  ^nefidemus  was  this : it  is  the  recolledion  of 
opinions  embraced  upon  the  tefdmony  of  the  fenfes,  or  upon  any 
other  evidence,  by  means  of  which  one  dogma  is  compared  with 
another,  and  all,  upon  the  comparifon,  are  found  to  be  ufelefs  and 
full  of  confufion.  Seneca,  comparing  the  Megaric  and  Sceptic  phi- 
lofophers,  fays*^;  “ The  former  furnilh  me  with  unprofitable  ficience, 
the  latter  deprive  me  of  all  hope  of  attaining  knowledge.  I prefer 
a man,  wEo  teaches  me  trifles,  to  one  who  teaches  me  nothing.  If 
the  Dialedic  philofopher  leaves  me  in  the  dark,  the  Sceptic  puts  out 
my  eyes.”  The  ground  of  the  Sceptical  dodrine,  if  it  may  deferve 
the  name,  and  the  method  of  philofophifing  which  the  Pyrrhonifis 
purfued,  m.ay  be  clearly  underflood  from  the  following  brief  Heads 

» Cod.  212.  p.  280.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrih.  Hyp.  1.  i.  c.  29.  § 349.  Adv.  Phyf.  J.  i. 
§ 357.  1.  ii.  §2i6.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  818.  vol.  x.  p.  449. 

Lacrt.  § 1 16.  ' Laert.  1.  ix.  § 74.  78.  ^ Ep,  88. 
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OF  Scepticism,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  Sceptic  Philofophy  to  compare  external 
phenomena  with  mental  conceptions,  and  difcover  their  inconfiftency, 
and  the  confequent  uncertainty  of  all  reafoning  from  appearances. 
Its  end  is,  to  cure  that  reftleffnefs  v/hich  attends  the  unfuccefsful 
fearch  after  truth,  and,  by  means  of  an  univerfal  fufpenfion  of  judg- 
ment, to  eftablifh  mental  tranquillity.  Its  fundamental  principle  is, 
that  to  every  argument,  an  argument  of  equal  weight  may,  in  all 
cafes,  be  oppofed  h 

The  Sceptic  admits  no  tenets,  not  becaufe  he  difcredits  the  im- 
mediate teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  but  becaufe  he  refufes  his  affent  to 
tliofe  doubtful  points  which  fcience  undertakes  to  determine.  He 
does  not  deny  that  he  can  fee,  hear,  or  feel  but  he  maintains,  that  the 
inferences  which  philofophers  have  drawn  from  the  reports  of  the 
fenfes  are  doubtful ; and  that  any  general  conclufion  deduced  from  ap- 
pearances may  be  overturned  by  reafonings  equally  plaufible  with 
thofe  by  which  it  is  fupported.  Scepticifm  allows  the  exiftence  ot 
fenfible  appearances,  becaufe  the  imprellions  which  external  obje^^l;s 
make  upon  the  pov/er  of  perception,  or  the  phantafy,  produce  an 
irrefiflible  convidlion  of  their  reality  j but  it  demurs  upon  the  pofi- 
tions  which  are  advanced  concerning  the  phenomena  of  nature.  As 
far  as  concerns  the  offices  of  common  life,  the  Sceptic  acquiefces 
in  appearances;  being  neceffarily  impelled  to  conform  to  them  by 
his  natural  appetites  and  paffions.  Hence  he  liftens  to  the  calls 
of  nature,  conforms  to  eftabliffied  cuftoms,  and  pradtifes  ufefui 
arts  \ 

The  manner  in  which  a Sceptic  arrives  at  an  undiflurbed  flate  of 
mind  is  entirely  cafual.  At  his  entrance  upon  the  ftudy  of  philo- 

* Sextl  Empirici  Pyrrhonias  Hypotypofes  (Ed.  Lipf.  1718)  l.i.  c.  4.  § 8,  9, 
c.  V.  § 12.  c.  xii.  § 25.  § 202.  232.  1.  iii.  §235.  Adv.  Eth.  § in.  Pyrrh.  c.  vi. 
§ 12.  . . 

Scxt.  Em.  Pyrrh.  l.i.  c.  6.  § 12.  c.  7.  § 13.  c.  8.  § 16,  17.  c.  ii.  §22,  23, 
24.  Laert.  1.  ix.  § 68.  105,  108.  Eufeb.  Pr.  1.  xiv.  c.  18. 
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fophy,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  difcinguifh  true  from  falfe  opinions, 
and  thus  to  obtain  tranquillity  ; but  being  held  in  fufpence  by  con- 
trary reafoning,  he  defpairs  of  arriving  at  fatisfadtion,  and  concludes, 
that  no  certain  judgment  can  be  formed  concerning  good  and  evil. 
Hence  he  is  accidentally  taught,  that  there  is  no  reafon  for  eagerly 
purfuing  any  apparent  good,  or  avoiding  any  apparent  evil  and  his 
mind,  of  courfe,  fettles  into  a flate  of  undiflurbed  tranquillity.  So 
Apelles,  when  in  painting  a horfe  he  had  fucceeded  fo  ill  in  drawing 
the  foam,  that,  in  vexation,  he  threw  the  fponge  which  he  ufed  for 
taking  off  colours  at  the  pidture,  by  this  accidental  adtion  formed 
the  reprefentation  which  he  had  fo  long  in  vain  exerted  his  utmoft 
Ikill  to  produce  h 

Ten  diftindl  topics  of  argument  were  made  ufe  of  in  the  fchool  of 
the  Sceptics,  with  this  precaution,  that  nothing  could  be  politively 
all'erted,  concerning  either  the  number,  or  the  force  of  the  arguments 
which  may  be  urged  in  fupport  of  the  dodtrine  of  uncertainty. 

1.  That  on  account  of  the  variety  which  takes  place  in  the  organi- 
zation of  different  animal  bodies,  it  is  probable  that  the  fame  exter- 
nal objedl  prefents  different  images  to  different  animals ; and  man 
can  have  no  reafon  for  afferting,  that  his  perceptions  arc  more  con- 
formable to  the  real  nature  of  things,  than  thofe  of  inferior  animals. 

2.  That  even  among  men  there  is  a great  diver fity  both  of  mind  and 
body,  which  neceffarily  occafions  a great  variety  of  opinions  j every 
man  judging  according  to  his  particular  apprehenfion,  whilft  no  one 
is  able  to  determine  the  real  nature  of  things.  3.  That  the  different 
fenfes  give  different  reports  of  the  fame  thing ; whence,  bodies  may 
have  different  properties  from  thofe  which  the  fenfes  lead  us  to  fup- 
pofe.  4.  That  the  fame  thing  appears  differently,  according  to  the 
different  difpolitions,  or  circumffances,  of  the  perfon  who  perceives 
it  i whence,  it  is  impoffible  for  any  one  man  to  pronounce,  that  his 
judgment  concerning  any  objedl  is  agreeable  to  nature.  5.  That 
things  affume  a different  afpedl  according  to  their  diflance,  pofition, 
or  place ; and  no  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  one  of  thefe  afpedts 
fhould  jigree  with  the  real  objedl,  rather  than  the  refl.  6.  That  no 

* Sext.  Emp.  Pyr.  1.  i.  c.  12.  §26,  27,  c,  13.  § 31. 
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objedl  offers  itfelf  to  the  fenfes,  which  is  not  fo  connected  and  mixed 
with  others,  that  it  cannot  be  diftindtly  feparated  and  examined. 

7.  That  objeds  of  fenfe  appear  exceedingly  different,  when  viewed 
in  a compound,  and  in  a decompofed  date ; and  it  is  impoffible  to 
fay,  which  appearance  mod  truly  expreffes  their  real  nature. 

8.  That  every  objed  being  always  viewed  in  its  relation  to  others, 
it  is  impoffible  to  determine  v/hat  it  is  limply,  in  its  own  nature. 

9.  That  our  judgment  is  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  circumdance 
of  frequent  or  rare  occurrence ; that  which  happens  every  day,  ap- 
pearing to  us  in  a very  different  light  from  that,  in  which  the  fame 
thing  would  appear  if  it  were  new.  1 o.  That  mankind  are  con- 
tinually led  into  different  conceptions  concerning  the  fame  thing, 
through  the  influence  of  cudom,  law,  fabulous  tales,  and  edabli fired 
opinions.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  every  human  judgment  is  liable 
to  uncertainty,  and  we  can  only  fay,  concerning  any  thing,  that  it 
feems  to  be,  not  that  it  is  what  it  feems  h 

Befides  thefe  topics,  the  later  Sceptics  made  ufe  of  fome  others. 
They  maintained  that  every  propofition  requires  fome  prior  propofi- 
tion  to  fupport  it,  m injinitumt  or  fuppofes  fome  axiom,  which  can- 
not be  proved,  and  is  therefore  taken  for  granted  without  demondra- 
tion,  that  is,  may  be  denied;  that  in  argument,  the  point  affumed, 
and  that  which  is  to  be  proved,  may  often  be  alternately  ufed  in 
each  others  place,  both  being  equally  uncertain ; and  ladly,  that  no- 
thing can  be  underdood,  by  itfelf,  as  appears  from  the  endlefs  difputes 
of  philofophers  concerning  the  nature  of  things ; nor  by  means  of 
fomething  elfe,  whild  itfelf  remains  unknown  h 

On  thefe  and  other  fimilar  grounds  the  Sceptics  not  only  refufed 
their  affent  to  propolitions  of  every  kind,  but  avoided  as  much  as 
poffible  every  form  of  fpeech  which  expreffes  certainty.  When  they 
ufe  the  term  is,  or  any  equivalent  mode  of  affertion,  they  confefs,  that 
the  term  feems,  or  fome  other  expreffion  of  doubt,  fliould  be  fubdi- 
tuted  in  its  dead.  Every  thing,  according  to  them,  being  uncertain 

® Sext.  Emp.  1.  c.  1.  i.  c.  x.  § 36 — 163.  Laert.  1.  ix.  § 79,  5ic.  Aul.  Gell. 

1.  xi.  c.  5. 

Sext.  Emp.  1.  i.  c.  15.  § 164,  &c.  * C.  17.  § iSo. 
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and  incomprehenlible,  their  language,  in  all  cafes,  was,  ‘‘  What 
you  alTert  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not;  I fafpend  my  judgment  j I 
'determine  nothing.”  They  admitted  the  exiftence  of  appearances,  but 
maintained,  that  nothing  could  be  affirmed  with  certainty  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  things  h 

Concerning  Logic,  the  Sceptics  deliberate  as  follows  : 

Man  can  have  no  certain  criterion  of  truth,  becaufe  man,  the 
being  who  judges,  is  unknown  to  himfelf;  becaufe  he  has  no  facul- 
ties by  which  he  can  judge,  befides  thofe  of  fenfe  and  intellect,  of 
which  the  former  are  uncertain  and  contradiftory  in  their  reports, 
and  tlie  latter  is  doubtful  of  its  own  exiftence  and  nature,  and  varia- 
ble in  its  operations  and  conclufonsi  and  becaufe  the  inftrument 
which  he  makes  ufe  of  in  judging,  namely,  the  perception  pro- 
duced in  his  mind  by  the  impreffion  of  external  objects,  or  the 
phantafy,  is  itfelf  wholly  incomprehenfible,  being  a certain  aftedtion 
or  ftate  of  the  rational  principle,  whofe  nature  is  unknown,  and 
which  is  effentially  different  from  the  external  objedl  by  which  it  is 
produced.  If  the  underftanding  judges  from  any  fuppofed  percep- 
tion, it  judges  according  to  that  perception,  and  not  according  to  the 
external  objedt;  and  it  is  impoffible  that  the  underftanding  fhould 
determine,  whether  the  perception  produced  by  an  external  objedl 
be  like  the  objedt  itfelf.  A further  caufe  of  logical  uncertainty  is, 
that,  except  in  cafes  where  the  fenfes  are  immediately  concerned, 
as  v/hen  we  infer  the  prefence  of  fire  from  fmoke,  wt  cannot  reafori 
from  that  which  is  manifeft  to  that  which  is  concealed'’. 

Syliogifms  eftablifh  univerfal  from  particular  propofitions  by  in- 
dudtion,  and  demonftrate  the  truth  of  particular  from  univerfal 
propofitions ; a kind  of  circular  reafoning  which  can  produce  no 
fatisfadlory  proof.  All  indudtion  is  defedlive,  and  may  therefore 
omit  particulars  v/hich  would  contradidt  the  propofitions  intended 
to  be  eftablifhedh  i 

® Sext.  Emp.  1.  c.  § 585.  & c,  19,  20,  21,  22.  Cic.  in  Lucull.  c.  6.  18. 

**  Sext.  Emp.  1.  c.  1.  i.  c.  29,  &c.  l.ii.  c.  4.  § 18,  See.  c.  5.  § 37,  &c.  c.  6.  § 48, 
t^c.  C.7.  § 70,  See.  c.  10.  § 97,  See.  c.  ii.  § 104,  &c.  113,  &c.  c.  12.  § 134.  c.  13. 
§ 149,  See.  Laert.  1.  Ix.  § 91.  1.  x.  § 33. 

* Sext.  Emp.  ib.  l.ii.  c.  14.  § 193,  See,  204. 
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Definitions  cannot  aflift  any  one  in  his  fearch  after  truth  ; for  if 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  defined,  he 
cannot  define  it,  and  if  he  is  acquainted  with  its  nature,  he  accom- 
modates the  definition  to  his  previous  knowledge;  nor  are  they  ne- 
ceffary  in  indruftion,  for  fince  he  who  firfl  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  any  thing,  gained  it  without  the  help  of  definitions,  fo  he  may 
certainly  communicate  it  without  their  help.  Definitions  are  alfo 
ufelefs,  fince,  before  they  can  be  applied,  their  accuracy  mufl  Iv; 
maintained,  which  is  an  occafion  of  endlefs  difputek  Equally  ufe- 
lefs are  divifions  into  whole  and  part,  or  into  genus,  fpecies,  and  ac- 
cident. For  example,  genus  and  fpecies  are  either  merely  nominal, 
or  realities.  If  they  are  nominal  only,  they  partake  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  mind  which  conceives  them;  if  they  are  realities, 
fpecies  cannot  be  comprehended  in  genera,  bccaufe  they  would  not 
then  have  a diftindt  fubfiflence ; and  if  they  are  not  fo  com- 
prehended, the  entire  nature  of  genus  and  fpecies  is  lofl  ^ The 
forms  of  logic  for  the  refutation  of  fophifms  are  alfo  ufelefs ; for 
though  it  be  defirable  to  refute  fophiftical  reafoning,  this  mull  be 
done,  not  by  the  artificial  arguments  of  fyllogifms,  but  by  acquiring 
a probable  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  oppoling  the  evi- 
dence of  the  fenfes,  and  appearances,  to  the  quibbles  of  fophillry. 

As  the  Sceptic  admits  nothing  certain  in  the  inflrumental  part  of 
philofophy,  or  logic,  he  conceives  that  there  may  be  equal  room  for 
doubt  in  all  philofophical  difquifitions,  concerning  Nature. 

With  refped  to  the  Deity,  he  adcs,  fince  the  Dogmatifls  arc  not 
determined  whether  God  be  corporeal  or  incorporeal;  whether  he  be 
endued  with  a human  form  or  not ; whether  he  be  in  place  or  not ; 
or  if  he  be  in  place,  whether  he  is  in  the  world  or  beyond  it ; what 
can  be  certainly  known  concerning  a being  of  Vvliofe  form,  fub- 
fiflence,  and  place,  we  are  ignorant  ? That  an  efficient  caufe  exlfls, 
may  be  inferred  with  probability  from  the  produdlions  and  dilfolu- 
tions  which  take  place  in  nature ; for  how  can  thefe  changes  happen 
without  a caufe  On  the  other  fide  it  may  be  urged,  that  if  any 
caufe  be  admitted,  fome  caufe  mufl  be  affigned  for  that  caufe,  and 

* Ib.  c.  i6.  §205,  2115,212.  ''  Ib,  c.  20.  §21.9,  ^v’c.  22.  § 236. 
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fo  on  in  infinitum.  Each  opinion  may  be  fupported  by  probable  ar- 
guments ; v/hence  the  queftion  muft  remain  doubtful  h 

Material  Principles  muil  alfo,  according  to  the  Scep- 
tics, be  pronounced  incomprehenfible,  as  is  fufficiently  manifed; 
from  the  difagreement  among  philofophers  concerning  their  na- 
ture; for  this  difagreement  inows,  that  there  are  no  common 
axioms  on  this'  fubjedt,  in  which  all  are  agreed,  and  v/hich  need 
no  proof.  The  idea  of  body  is  incomprehenfible ; for  it  is  faid 
to  confifl  of  length,  breadth,  thicknefs,  and  a povv'er  of  refinance; 
but  thefe  properties  confidered  in  themfelves  are  nothing,  and 
can  only  exift  as  qualities  of  body;  and  yet  if  thefe  be  taken  away, 
the  whole  idea  of  body  is  dedroyed.  Bodies  are  faid  to  be  compofed 
of  primary  elements,  but  this  mud  either  be  by  contadt,  or  by 
mixture.  It  cannot  be  by  contadl ; for  either  the  parts  of  body 
in  contadl  muft  touch,  or  the  whole;  the  whole  cannot  touch, 
for  then  they  would  no  longer  touch,  but  become  coincident;  nor 
can  the  parts  touch,  for  each  part  is  a whole  with  refpedt  to  its 
own  parts ; if  therefore  any  parts  of  bodies  touch,  wholes  would 
touch,  which  is  abfurd.  The  formation  of  bodies  by  contadl  is 
therefore  inconceivable.  And  their  formation  by  mixture  is  equally 
fo.  For  mnxture  muft  be  of  the  entire  fubftance  of  the  primary 
elements,  elfe  the  effedi;  would  be  contiguity,  and  not  mixture; 
but  a fmail  portion  of  elementary  matter  cannot  be  mixed  with 
a larger  fubftance,  without  becoming  equal  in  magnitude,  which  is 
abfurd.  We  can  therefore  form  no  conception  of  the  compoftion 
of  bodies  from  primary  elements 

Upon  the  queftion  concerning  motion,  the  Sceptics  not  being  able 
to  refute  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  againft  its  exiftence, 
nor  to  rejedt  the  phenomena  by  which  its  exiftence  becomes 
evident,  fufpend  their  judgment.  On  fmilar  grounds,  they  heftate 
concerning  the  poftibility  of  increafe  or  diminution,  tranfpofition  or 
change  of  any  kind ; for  f nee  a whole,  as  diftindl  from  all  parts,  is 
nothing,  adding,  taking  away,  or  changing  the  pofition  of  parts, 

* Ib.  I.  iii.  c.  I.  §2—11.  17.24.  Adv.  Phyf.  1.  i.  § 33.49.  Pyrrh.  J.  ii.  c.  13. 

' Ib.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  § 3O3  &c.  c.  5.  § 38,  &c.  c.  6.  § 56,  &c. 
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afFed;s  nothing.  Again,  that  which  is  changed  muft  be  changed  in 
fome  time  either  paft,  prefent,  or  future;  but  it  cannot  be  changed  in 
any  tijziae  pad  or  future,  for  nothing  can  either  adt  or  fuffer  in  a time 
that  does  not  exill:;  nor  can  it  be  changed  in  the  prefent  time; 
for  the  prefent  inftant  is  an  indivifible  point  of  daration,  in  which 
nothing  can  be  doneb  Place,  or  the  part  of  fpace  occupied  by 
body,  mud;  be  either  of  one  dimenfion,  or  of  all  the  three;  if  the 
former,  it  is  not  commenfurate  with  the  body  whofe  place  it  is; 
if  the  latter,  body,  which  confifts  of  three  dimenfions,  is  its  own 
place,  and  the  thing  containing  is  the  fime  with  the  thing  con- 
tained; both  thefe  fuppofitions  are  abfurd;  yet  tlie  phetiomena 
feem  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  place,  therefore  the  Sceptic  does  not 
determine  this,  rather  than  that,  to  be  true.  ^Time  is  neither  a 
corporeal  nor  incorporeal  fubftance ; but  befides  this  notliing  can 
be  conceived;  therefore  time  feems  to  be  nothing;  on  the  contrary, 
experience  feems  to  prove  its  exiftence ; therefore,  the  Sceptic  de- 
termines nothing  concerning  it"". 

On  the  fubjedt  of  Morals,  the  Sceptic  fedl  fjfpended  their 
judgment  concerning  the  ground  of  the  diftindtion  admitted  by  the 
Stoics,  and  other  Dogmatifts,  between  things  in  their  nature  good, 
evil,  or  indifferent.  The  arguments  on  which  tliey  infill  are 
fuch  as  thefe  : 

The  different  opinions  concerning  good  fufficiently  prove,  that 
philofophers  are  ignorant  of  its  nature.  Different  men  are  differently 
affedted  by  things  which  are  called  good,  and  therefore  thefe  things 
in  themfelves  cannot  be  good.  Defire  itfelf  is  not  good,  elfe  we 
fhould  be  contented  with  it,  and  not  endeavour  to  obtain  its  objedl; 
nor  can  the  external  objedl  of  defire  be  good,  becaufe  it  is  external ; 
there  appears  therefore  to  be  nothing  really  good,  and  confequently 
nothing  really  evil.  Since  different  men  judge  and  adl  differently 
concerning  thefe  things,  lome  approving  what  others  condemn,  and 
fome  avoiding  what  others  purfue,  there  can  be  nothing  in  nature 
really  good,  evil,  or  indifferent.  Hence  it  follows  that  ethics  can. 

® Ib.  1.  iii.  c.  8.  §6/j.  c.  9,  10.  § 82,  &c.  c.  12.  § 98,  &c.  c.  14.  § log,  Sic, 
c,  15.  § 115,  kc,  » Ib.  c.  x6.  § 125,  &c.  c.  17.  § 136—144. 
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have  no  foundation  in  nature.  The  art  of  living  well  is  not  innate 
to  man^  for,  if  it  v/ere,  all  men  would  be  virtuous;  nor  can  it  be 
taught,  for  that  which  is  to  be  taught,  is  doubtful  j no  one  is  himfelf 
fufficiently  inftrudled  to  become  a teacher;  nor  are  there  any  means 
of  demonftration,  or  teftimony,  by  which  it  can  be  taught ; or 
if  this  art  could  be  taught,  it  would  only  prove  the  occafion  of 
endlefs  perturbation  of  mind,  arifing  from  the  eager  delire  and 
purfuit  of  things  fuppofed  to  be  good.  Tranquillity  is  bed;  obtain- 
ed, by  giving  up  all  expedlation  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  fitting 
down  in  a Hate  of  total  indifference  with  refpedl  to  opinions  h 

Befides  thefe,  Vv^hich  are  the  chief  grounds  of  Scepticifm,  as 
given  by  the  hiftorian  and  admirer  of  the  fedf,  Sextus  Empiricus, 
there  are  others,  neither  lefs  fubtle,  nor  more  fatisfadtory,  than 
the  idle  quibbles  of  the  Dialedlic  fchools.  Indeed  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  the  Sceptic  fedt  owed  its  exiftence  to  the  difputa- 
tious  fpirit  of  the  Dogmatidis ; and  that  the  followers  of  Pyrrho 
were  more  defirous  to  put  an  end  to  the  frivolous  contefts  of  others, 
than  to  eftablifh  even  their  own  dodtrine  of  incredulity.  In  order  to 
accomplifli  their  end,  they  made  no  fcruple  to  turn  back  upon 
their  adverfaries  their  own  weapons,  by  making  ufe  of  fpecious 
arguments,  didindlions  merely  verbal,  and  other  artifices  of  fophiftry. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  expofe  the  fallacies  of  thofe  reafonings, 
if  they  deferve  the  name,  by  which  the  ancient  Sceptics  endeavoured 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  truth,  and  to  overturn  every 
fcientific,  moral,  and  religious  principle.  But  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  hiftorical  undertaking,  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  this 
important  field  of  argument.  Referring  our  readers  to  thofe  able 
advocates  of  truth,  which  modern  times  have  produced,  w'e  mult 
therefore  content  ourfelves  for  the  prefent  v/ith  briefly  remarking, 
that  the  Sceptics  have  advanced  nothing  upon  the  important  quefiion 
refpedling  the  Exiftence  and  Providence  of  a Supreme  Being, 
which  may  not,  with  the  greatefi;  confidence,  be  referred  to  mere 
verbal  quibbling,  or  to  the  acknowledged  imperfeftion  of  the  human 

‘ Ib.  1.  iii.  c.  18.  § 153,  &c.  c.  21.  § 172,  &c.  c.  23.  § 179,  kc.  c.  24.  § 191. 
19',  206.  235.  c.  25—31.  Conf.  Laert.  1.  ix.  § 61.  108.  ' 
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iritellefl,  whichyV/hilft  it  embraces,  on  the  clear  and  certain  ground  of 
final  caufes  in  nature,  the  doftrine  of  the  exiftence  of  a Deity,  mufi; 
always  confefs  itfelf  unequal  to  the  full  comprehenfion  of  his  nature 
and  operations.  It  mull  be  added,  that  whilft  the  Sceptics  clafied 
the  queftion  concerning  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity  among  thofe  fpe- 
culations,  upon  which  they  thought  it  impoffible  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  they  not  only  joined  in 
the  popular  worfhip  of  the  gods,  but  confelTed  that  there  appeared  to 
be,  in  the  human  mind,  a natural  inftinftive  principle  of  religion,  A 
conceffion,  which  fufficiently  invalidates  all  their  futile  reafonings  on 
the  fide  of  Infidelity. 

If  the  hiftory  of  the  Sceptic  feft  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Academy,  the  two  fedts  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  allied.  The  chief 
poifits  of  difference  between  them  were  thefe  “ : the  Academics  laid 
it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty; 
the  Pyrrhonifts  perceived  the  abfurdity  of  this  pofition,  and  main- 
tained that  even  this  ought  not  to  be  pofitively  alferted.  The  Aca- 
demics admitted  the  real  exiftence  of  good  and  evil;  the  Pyrrhonifts 
fufpended  their  judgment  upon  this  point.  The  Academics,  efpe- 
eially  the  followers  of  Carneades,  allowed  different  degrees  of  proba- 
bility in  opinion ; but  the  Sceptics  rejedfed  all  fpcculative  conclu- 
fions,  drawn  either  from  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  or  from  reafon- 
ing ; and  contended,  that  we  can  have  no  ground  for  affirming  or 
denying  any  propofition,  or  embracing  any  one  opinion  rather  than 
another.  Carneades  admitted,  that  by  the  impreffions  of  external 
objedts  upon  the  fenfes,  we  are  neceffarily  inclined  to  one  opinion 
more  than  another;  Pyrrho,  whilft  he  acknowledged,  that  men  are 
neceffarily  impelled  to  adtion  by  their  feelings,  denied,  that  they  are, 
capable  of  forming  any  judgment.  In  common  life,  the  Academics 
followed  probability ; the  Sceptics,  law,  cuftom,  and  tlie  natural  im- 
pulfe  of  appetite.  After  all,  thefe  two  fedts  differed  more  in  ap- 
pearance, than  in  reality.  Both  invaded  the  ftrong  holds  of  truth  ; 
but  the  Academics  did  it  covertly  and  with  modefty,  whilft  the 


“ Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  1.  i.  c.  33.  Aineful.  apud.  Phot,  Cod.  213. 
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Sceptics  aflaulted  them  with  open  violence,  as  if  they  had  forfworn 
all  allegiance  to  reafon. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  fedl,  it  may  be  of  fome  import- 
ance briefly  to  remark  the  gradual  progrefs  of  Scepticifm  through 
the  feveral  ftages  of  the  Greek  philofophy.  The  confeflion  of  igno- 
rance and  uncertainty,  which  fo  frequently  fell  from  the  lips  of  So- 
crates, amounted  to  no  more  than  a general  acknowledgment  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  human  underflianding.  In  this  modefl;  acknow- 
ledgment he  was  followed  by  Plato  and  others.  But,  as  foon  as  the 
Greek  philofophers  began  to  employ  themfelves  in  conftrufting 
fylfems  of  philofophyi-  they  admitted  a tenet  which  was  favourable 
to  incredulity  j namely,  that  nature  is  perpetually  fludating,  fo  that 
no  fenflble  objed  remains,  for  any  Angle  moment,  perfedly  the 
fame.  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  Heraclitus,  Democritus  and  Epicu- 
rus, who  were  among  the  moll:  celebrated  Dogmatifts,  embraced 
this  tenet ; but  in  order  to  provide  fome  Aable  foundation  for 
fcience,  the  two  former  devifed  their  world  of  intelligibles,  denomi- 
nated by  Plato,  Ideas,  and  by  Pythagoras,  Numbers;  and  the  two 
latter  introduced  the  dodrine  of  immutable  Atoms.  Thefe  dodrines, 
which  were  rather  hypothetical  than  demonftrable,  ftill  left  fuf- 
ficient  room  for  doubt  and  uncertainty.  After  this,  the  Eleatic 
and  Megaric  feds,  who  admitted  into  their  fchools  the  mofl:  childifli 
quibbles  and  abfurd  cavilling,  and  the  Sophifts,  who  profelfedly  un- 
dertook either  fide  in  any  queftion,  and  difputed  folely  for  conquefl:, 
without  regarding  truth,  afforded  no  fmall  advantage  to  the  riling 
caufe  of  Scepticifm.  Pyrrho  and  others,  who  were  more  inclined  to 
doubt  than  to  dogmatife,  when  they  faw  by  what  frivolous  argu- 
ments opinions  were,  in  thefe  fchools,  fupported  or  confuted,  were 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  philofophy  of  the  Dogmatifts  refted 
upon  the  fame  precarious  ground.  Hearing  the  leaders  of  different 
feds  traducing  each  others  fyftems  as  falfe,  puerile,  abfurd,  and 
hoftile  to  the  truth  ; and  remarking,  particularly,  the  violent  con- 
tentions which  arofe  among  the  followers  of  Ariftotle,  Zeno,  and 
Epicurus  ; it  was  not  without  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  that  they 
looked  upon  the  whole  mafs  of  Dogmatic  philofophy  as  an  ill  con- 
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j[lru6ted  edifice,  raifed  upon  the  fand,  which  mufl  foon  fall  to  the 
ground.  Where  the  prejudice,  which  thefe  circumflances  would 
create  in  favour  of  Scepticifm,  was  aided  by  a natu:^al  feeblenefs  of 
judgment,  and  inflabiUty  of  temper,  it  was  no  wonder  if  it  produced 
univerfal  uncertainty.  That  thefe  were  the  natural  infirmities  of 
thofe  who  diftinguilhed  themfelves  as  leaders  in  the  Sceptic  fed:, 
is  fufficiently  feen  in  the  weak  reafonings,  and  puerile  trifles, 
which  are  piled  up  in  the  memoirs  of  this  fed:,  fo  induftrioufly  col-, 
leded  by  Sextus  Empiricus.  And,  whatever  may  have  been  urged 
to  the  contrary  by  modern  advocates  for  Scepticifm,  it  cannot  be 
reafonably  doubted,,  that  the  true  caufes  of  the  continuance  of  this 
fed:,  through  every  age,  have  been,  that  indolence  which  is  inimical 
to  every  mental  exertion ; that  kind  of  intelledual  imbecility  which, 
in  various  degrees,  incapacitates  men  for  difcerning  the  true  nature 
and  condition  of  things;  or,  laftly,  that  propenfity  towards  fubtile 
refinement,  which  hinders  the  mofi;  vigorous  mind  in  eftimating 
different  degrees  of  probability,  and  accurately  diftinguifhing  truth 
from  error 

* Vidend.  Huet  de  la  Foiblefle,  &c.  Jonf.  Scr.  H.  Ph.  1.  ii,  c.  3,  4.  Fabr.  Bib. 
Gr.  V.  ii.  p.  674.818.  Bayle.  Sexti  Difp.  Anti-Scept.  ap.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xii. 
p.  617.  MorhofF.IPol'yh.  t.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Fabr.  Syl.  Scr.  de  Ver.  c.  23.  ^4.  Heu- 
nifch.  DilT.  de  Phil.  Scept.  Arnhem,  de  Sedt.  Pyrrh.  Mifc.  Lipf.  t.  v.  Obf.  cxi. 
p.  240.  Le  Vayer.  Op.  t.  v.  p.  213.  Bierling.  de  Pyrrhk  c.  i.  §3.  Stollii  Hift. 
Mor.  p.  198.  GalTend  de  Vit.  Epic.  1.  v.  c.  3..  VolT..  de  Se£t.  p.  no.  Patch.  In- 
trod.  in  Rem  Lit.  Mor.  Vet.  p.  717.  Croufaz  Log.  p.  iii.  c.  9.  §12.  Budd.  de 
Scepticifmo  Morali,  §2,  Ann.  Hift.  Ph.  p.  210.  §23.  p.  238.  Ploucqiiet  de  Epochs 
Pyrrh.  Tub.  1758, 


We  have  now  completed  the  First  Period  of  the  Hift'ory  of 
Philofophy,  Barbaric  and  Grecian.  The  latter  we  have  followed, 
from  its  infancy,  through  every  ftage  of  its  growth,  till  it  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  Rome  j $nd,  as  far  as  the  numerous  difficulties  and  obfcu- 
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rities,  which,  after  every  effort  to  clear  them  away,  ftill  hang  over 
the  lubje<^,  would  permit,  we  have  delineated  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  feveral  feds,  and  given  a fummary  of  their  refpedive  fyd ems. 
It  only  remains,  that  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  work  with  re- 
marking, in  a few  words,  the  fate  of  the  Grecian  philofophy  in 
countries  foreign  to  Greece,  where  it  was  diffeminated  and  profeffed, 
excepting  among  the  Romans,  among  whom  the  fortune  it  ex- 
perienced through  a long  courfe  of  years  is  fo  intereding  as  to  re- 
quire a particular  difcuffion. 

The  Grecian  philofophy  was  at  firfl  confined,  as  we  have  feen, 
within  the  limits  of  Greece,  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  except 
the  Italic  fchool,  inflituted  by  Pythagoras  in  Mag?ia  Gracia.  Se- 
veral eminent  philofophers,  it  is  true,  travelled  intoEg3^pt;  hut  it 
was  chiefly  in  the  infancy  of  philofophy,  and  rather  for  the  purpofe 
of  acquiring,  than  of  communicating,  knowledge.  But  after  Egypt, 
and  almofl;  all  Alia,  was  brought  under  the  Grecian  yoke  by  the 
conquefts  of  Alexander,  the  Grecian  philofophy  pafl'ed,  as  might 
/laturally  be  expeded,  from  the  conquerors  to  the  nations  whom 
they  had  fubdued.  Alexander  himfelf,  who  had  been  early  initiated 
into  philofophical  Ifudies,  and  infpired  with  refped  for  philofophers 
by  his  mailer  Ariilotle,  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  philofophy  % by 
carrying  with  him,  wherever  he  went,  a train  of  philofophers, 
(among  whom  were  Calliilhenes  and  Anaxarchus)  whom  he  treated 
with  great  refped,  and  employed  in  conciliating  the  aifedions  of  the 
people  to  their  conqueror.  Notwithflanding  the  reverence  which 
the  Orientaliils  unqueilionably  entertained  for  their  antient  doc- 
trines, there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  when  Alexander,  in  order  to 
preferve,  by  the  arts  of  peace,  that  extenfive  empire,  which  he  had 
obtained  by  the  force  of  arms,  endeavoured  to  incorporate  the 
cuiloms  of  the  Greeks  with  thofe  of  the  Perfian,  Indian,  and  other 
Eaflern  nations,  the  opinions  as  well  as  the  manners  of  this  feeble 
and  obfequious  race  would,  in  a great  meafure,  be  accommodated  to 
•thofe  of  their  conquerors.  This  influence  of  the  Grecian  upon  the 

1 

* Plutarch,  de  Fort.  Alex,  t,  ii.  p.  346,  t.  v.  p.  450.  Ammon,  in  Vit.  AriH. 
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Oriental  phiiofophy  continued  long  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
was  one  principal  occafion  of  the  confufxon  of  opinions  which  we 
fliall  find  in  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Chriflian 
fchools. 

It  was  in  Alexandria  chiefly,  that  the  Grecian  phiiofophy  was  in- 
grafted upon  the  flock  of  antient  Oriental  wifdom.  The  Egyptian 
method  of  teaching  by  allegory  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  fuch  an 
union.  We  have  already  feen,  that  the  phiiofophy  and  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  early  underwent  a material  change  of  this  kind,  when 
Cambyfes,  in  conquering  this  country,  introduced  the  dodlrine  and 
theology  of  the  Perfians.  Under  the  government  of  the  Greeks, 
there  were  flmilar  innovations;  the  priefls  of  Egypt  endeavouring, 
as  well  as  they  were  able,  to  form  a coalition  betw'-een  the  antient 
religion  of  their  country  and  the  dodlrine  and  phiiofophy  of  their 
conquerors. 

Alexander,  when  he  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  with  a deter- 
mination to  make  it  the  feat  of- his  empire,  and  peopled  it  with 
emigrants  from  various  countries,  opened  a new  mart  of  phiiofophy, 
which  emulated  the  fame  of  Athens  itfelf.  A general  indulgence 
was  granted  to  the  promifeuous  crowd  affembled  in  tliis  riling  city, 
whether  Egyptians,  Grecians,  Jews,  or  others,  to  profefs  their 
refpeflive  fy Items  of  phiiofophy  and  religion  without  moleflation. 
The  confequence  was,  that  Egypt  was  foon  'filled  with  religious  and 
philofophical  feflaries  of  every  kind ; and  particularly,  that  al- 
moft  every  Grecian  fe»5l  found  an  advocate  and  profefibr  in  Alex- 
andria h 

The  family  of  the  Ptolemies,  who,  after  Alexander,  obtained  the 
government  of  Egypt,  from  motives  of  policy  encouraged  this  new 
eftablifiiment.  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  had  obtained  the  crown  of 
Egypt  by  ufurpation,  was  particularly  careful  to  fecure  the  interefl 
of  the  Greeks  in  his  favour;  and,  with  this  view,  invited  people 
from  every  part  of  Greece  to  fettle  in  E^pt,  and  removed  the 

* Plut.  1.  c.  Juftin.  1.  38.  c,  9.  Athen.  1.  p,  184..  Porph.  Vit.  Plot.  c.  16. 
Arrian.  1.  iii.  Q.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  8.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  Ainm.  Marcell.  1.  xxii.  c.  6. 
Jofeph.  contr.  Ap.  1.  ii.  DeBcll.J.  1.  iu  c.  36. 
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fchools  of  Athens  to  Alexandria.  This  enlightened  prince  fpared 
no  expence  to  raife  the  literary,  as  well  as  the  civil,  military,  and 
commercial  credit  of  his  country.  In  order  to  provide,  in  Alexandria, 
a permanent,  refidence  for  learning  and  philofophy,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a library,  which,  after  his  time,  became  exceedingly 
famous;  granted  philofophers  of  every  clafs  immunity  from  public 
offices;  and  encouraged’ fcience  and  literature  by  royal  munificence, 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  was  eminent  in  every  kind  of  learning, 
efpecially  in  philofophy,  affifted  the  liberal  defigns  of  the  prince, 
by  his  judicious  advice  and  adlive  fervices.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
adopted,  with  great  ardour,  the  liberal  views  of  his  predeceffior,  and 
afforded  flill  further  aid  to  philofophy,  by  enriching  the  Alexandrian 
library  with  a vaft  colledlion  of  books  in  every  branch  of  learning, 
and  by  inflituting  a college  of  learned  men,  who,  that  they  might 
have  leifure  to  profecute  their  ftudies,  were  maintained  at  the  public 
expence®. 

Under  the  patronage,  firfl,  of  the  Egyptian  princes,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  Alexandria  long  continued  to  enjoy  great 
celebrity  as  the  feat  of  learning,  and  to  fend  forth  eminent  philofo- 
phers of  every  fed:  to  diflant  countries.  It  remained  a fchool  of 
learning,  as  well  as  a commercial  emporium,  till  it  was  taken,  and 
plundered  of  its  literary  treafures,  by  the  Saracens. 

Philofophy,  during  this  period,  fuffered  a grievous  corruption, 
from  the  attempt  which  was  made  by  philofophers  of  different 
feds  and  countries,  Grecian,  Egyptian,  and  Oriental,  who  were' 
affembled  in  Alexandria,  to  frame,  from  their  different  tenets,  one 
general  fyflem  of  opinions.  The  refped  which  had  long  been  uni- 
verfally  paid  to  the  fchools  of  Greece,  and  the  honours  with  which 
they  v/ere  now  adorned  by  the  Egyptian  princes,  induced  other  wife 
men,  and  even  the  Egyptian  priefts  and  philofophers  themfelves, 
to  fubmit  to  this  innovation.  Hence  arofe  an  heterogeneous  mafs 
of  opinions,  of  which  we  fhall  afterwards  take  more  particular 

® Died.  Sic.  1.  xviii.  Paufan.  in  Att.  Phot.  Cod'.  92.  ./Elian,  1.  iii.  c.  17.  Clem. 

Alex.  Stro.  I.  i.  p.  341.  Philoftr.  Vit,  Soph.  I.  i.  c,  22.  Laort.  1.  viii.  c.  46,  A, 

Cell.  1.  iv,  c.  2. 
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notice  under  the  name  of  the  Ecleflic  philpfophy ; and  which 
we  fhall  hnd  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  endlefs  confufion, 
error,  and  abfurdity,  not  only  in  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  but 
among  Jews  and  Chriftians ; producing  among  the  former  that 
fpurious  kind  of  philofophy,  which  they  called  their  Cabbala, 
and,  among  the  latter,  innumerable  corruptions  of  the  Chriitian 
Faith, 
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AB  ARIS,  a Scythian  philofopher  — 

—————  whether  a difciple  of  Pythagoras 
Ahftinence  of  the  Pythagorean  fraternity  — 

Academy^  whence  the  name  derived  — 

the  Old,  its  charafter  — 

— the  Middle,  its  origin  and  doftrine 

— the  New,  its  origin  and  dodtrine 

— difference  between  it  and  the  Sceptic  fefl 

^scHiNEs,  a difciple  of  Socrates  — 


author  of  Socratic  dialogues  — — i S i 

Air-)  according  to  Anaximenes,  the  firfl  principle  — 147 

Alchymy,  unknown  to  the  Egyptians  — — 7 2 

Alcm^on,  a Pythagorean,  his  tenets  — — 401 

faid  to  have  firft  differed  a dead  body  — • 401 

Alexander,  the  influence  of  his  fortune  upon  philofophy  — 500 

flattered  by  Anaxarchus  — — 437 

contemned  by  Diogenes  — — 305 

Alexandria,  the  Grecian  philofophy  transferred  thither  — 501 

Alexandrian  library  burned  by  the  Saracens  — 7 

Allegorical  method  of  teaching  among  the  Chaldeans  — 29 

Egyptians  — 

Druids  — S8 

Greeks  — iio 

3 T Allegorical 


— 102 

— 103 

— 377 

206 

206,  238 
224,  246,  247 
248—254 

— 497 
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Allegorical  method  of  teaching  admitted  by  Plato 

employed  by  Pythagoras 

Amphion,  the  fable  concerning  him  explained 
Anacharsis,  a Scythian  philofopher  — 

his  interview  with  Solon  at  Athens 


— his  return  to  his  own  country 

his  maxims  — 

Anatomical  dilTeftion  pra(5lifed  by  Democritus 
Anaxagoras,  an  Ionic  philofopher,  his  life 
perfecuted  for  new  opinions 
his  apothegms  — 


his  doctrine  concerning  mind  and  matter 
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117 

- 104 

- 104 

— 105 

— 105 

- 426- 

148 

149 
149 

150— 152 
156 

436 

145 

145 

146 

147 

188 

469 


preceptor  to  Socrates  — — 

Anaxarchus,  an  Eleatic  philofopher  — — 

Anaximander,  the  firft  public  teacher  of  philofophy  in  Greece^ 

- — his  do6lrine  — — 

mathematics  and  aftronomy  improved  by  him 

Anaximenes,  an  Ionic  philofopher,  his  doftrine  — 

Anicerris,  a Cyrenaic  philofopher  — — 

Animahy  how  produced,  according  to  Epicurus  — 

Annius,  a Monk,  the  author  of  the  Chaldaic  hiftory  afcribed  to  Berofus  34 
Antichthon  of  Pythagoras  — — 

Antiochus,  the  lafl  preceptor  of  the  Platonic  fchool  in  Greece 
Antipodes  admitted  by  Pythagoras  — — 

denied  by  Epicurus  ■— 

Antipater,  a Stoic  — — 

Antisthenes,  founder  of  the  Cynic  feCt,  his  life  — 

his  fchool  inftituted  — = ■ — 

his  maxims  — ■ • — 

Apathy  of  the  Stoics,  its  foundation  — ~ 

Arabian  writers,  doubtful  authorities  = — — 

Arcesieaus,  of  the  Middle  Academy  — 

his  generofity 

his  inebriety  — • — 

his  dodlrine  — — 

Archelaus,  an  Ionic  philofopher,  his  doflrine  • — 153 

Archytas,  a Pythagorean  — — 

■ the  author  of  the  Categories  — • — 

his  moral  doflriiK  «—  — 
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244 
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246 
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154 

410 
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411 
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Arete,  daughter  of  Ariftippus  — 

Arimanius,  a Perfian  divinity,  the  caufe  of  evil 
Arist^us,  fucceflbr  of  Pythagoras  — 

Aristippus,  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  fedb  — 

°---  caufes  of  jcaloufy  againft  him 

•  his  attention  to  drefs  and  elegant  manners 

— his  travels  — — 

— — his  apothegms  and  repartees  — 

his  doctrine  — — 

Aristo,  a Peripatetic  — — — 

•  a Pythagorean  — - — 

Aristophanes,  his  allufion  to  the  Theogonies 

»■-'  — his  ridicule  of  Socrates 

Aristotle,  and  his  philofophy,  hiftory  of  — 

•  his  birth,  and  education  under  Plato  — 

preceptor  to  Alexander  — — 

- — furnifhed  by  Alexander  with  articles  of  natural 

inftitution  of  his  fchool,  the  Lyceum 

•  ■■■■'  ' ■ his  method  of  inftru6lion  — 

■ accufed  of  impiety  — 

his  death  — 

his  charadler  — — — 

his  writings,  their  character  and  fate  — 

caufes  of  uncertainty  refpefling  his  philofophy 

— — leading  defign  of  his  philofophy  — 

his  dottrine  of  logic  — — 
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184 
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186 
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401 
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255—295 
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257 
259 

259 

260 

260 

261 

■ 261 

264 — 6 

266 

267 
263— 273 


phyfics 

metaphyfics 

•  theology 

morals 

AJcetic  life  of  the  Indian  Gymnofophifts 

• ■ of  the  Pythagoreans 

Aflrology  of  the  Chaldeans  — 

Egyptians  — 

Stoics  — 

AJlronomyi  its  ftate  among  the  Chaldeans 

Egyptians 

■"  Ethiopians 
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273—278 
278,  279 
280 — 286 
286 — 288 

50 

379 

27—36 

72 

337 

27 

70 

■ 82 

AJironowy 
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AJlrommy  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by  Thales 
— taught  by  Pythagoras  — 

■  notions  of  the  Stoics  concerning  it 

Atlas,  an  aftronomer  — - — 

Atomic  dodrine,  whether  known  to  Mofchus 

■■  taught  by  Leufippus  — 

— » — Democritus 

■  Epicurus  — 

Augury  invented  by  the  Etrurians  — - 


144 

387 

337 

82 

60 

4^3 

429 

463—465 

97 
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Barbarian,  origin  of  the  appellation  — — 

Barbaric  philofophy,  its  nature  „ — 

Being,  dodtrine  of^  taught  by  Ariftotle  •—  — 

Belus,  a Chaldean  aftronomer  — — 

Berosus,  account  of  him  and  his  writings  — — 

» fpurious  Chaldaic  hiftory  under  his  name  — 

Bias,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece  — — 

his  maxims  — — — 

Bion,  of  Boryfthenes,  a Cyrenaic  philofopher  _ — 

Bodies,  all  changes  in  them,  according  to  Epicurus,  caufed  by  local 
motion  — — — 

Brachrnans,  Indian  philofophers  « — — 

feverities  prabtifed  by  them  — — 

impoftors  — ^ ^ 

Britons,  ancient,  their  philofophy  — — 

Buddas,  an  Indian  philofopher  = — — — • 


15 

16,  17 
279 

33 

34 
34 

135 

136 
189 

465 

50 

51 

52 
84 
52 
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Cadmus,  not  to  be  ranked  among  philofophers  — 60 

Calanus,  an  Indian  philofopher  — “53 

Carneades,  founder  of  the  New  Academy,  his  life  and  do6trine  249 — 253 

fent  on  an  embafly  to  Rome  — 249 

wherein  his  do6lrine  differed  from  that  of  Arcefilaus  — 252 

Categories  of  Ariftotle  ~ ■ — — 269 

by  whom  invented  — 41 1 
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CmfeSi  according  to  Ariftotle,  different  kinds  of 
Cebes,  the  author  of  the  Pidture  of  Human  Life 
Celts,  their  philofophy  — — 

probably  derived  from  an  Afiatic  flock 

their  worfhip  — — 

Chaldeans,  their  philofophy  — — — 

uncertainty  of  its  hiftory  — 

antiquity  of  their  aftronomy  — 

—  priefls,  the  authors  of  their  philofophy 

■'  their  philofophy  taught  by  fymbols 

— their  fedls,  of  what  kind  — 

— their  dodlrine  — — • 

ChaoSi  what  it  denotes  in  the  antient  theogonies 
Characters,  Egyptian,  of  three  kinds  — — 

Charmidas,  of  the  New  Academy  — 

Chilo,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece  — 

. his  maxims  — — — 

Chrysippus,  a Stoic,  his  life  and  opinions  — 

Circumcifion,  fubinitted  to  by  Pythagoras  in  Egypt 
Cleanthes,  a Stoic,  his  life  — — 

his  thirfl  after  knowledge  — 

—  his  apothegms  — 

Clitomachus,  of  the  New  Academy  — — 

Cloak,  philofopher’s,  worn  by  the  Cynics 

Cneph,  God  worfliipped  under  that  name  by  the  Egyptians 
College  of  Pythagoreans  defcribed  — - — 

Columns  of  Hermes  — ■— 

Comets,  opinions  concerning,  of  Anaxagoras  — 

— Pythagoras  ■ — ■ 

. Democritus  — 

Community  of  goods  in  the  Pythagorean  fraternity 
Conflagration  univerfal,  held  by  the  Chaldeans 
Celts  — 


Contemplative  wifdom,  its  value 
Cojmogony,  See  IVorld, 


Etrurians 

Stoics 

Pythagoreans 
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88 
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35 

119 
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254 

133 

134 
355—358 

368 

353—355 

353 

354 

253 
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376— 3S0 
66 
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397 

430 

378 

37 

96 
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338—340 
412 
221 — 390 

Grantor, 
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Grantor, of  the  Old  Academy,  celebrated  for  his  moral  doftrine 
Crates,  of  the  Old  Academy  — — 

Crates,  a Cynic  — — — . — 

erection  from  nothing,  not  admitted  by  the  antients  — 

Crete,  vifited  by  Pythagoras  — — 

Criterion  of  truth,  what  ■—  . 

Critolaus,  a Peripatetic  — — 

Crotona,  reformed  by  Pythagoras  ■ — — 

Cynic  Se5iy  its  hiftory  — — — 2.96- 

charadler  and  do6lrine  — — 298- 


its  Angularities  at  firfi;  the  efJedt  of  rigid  virtue 


CynoJarguSy  the  Cynic  fchool 
Cyrenaic  fedt,  its  origin  and  hiftory 


243 

243 

310 

223 

371 
325 
293 

372 
-312 
-301 


300 

297 

182,  190 
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‘Damons y opinions  concerning,  of  the  Chaldeans  — 

Egyptians  — 

Celts  — 

_____ Xenocrates  — 

■ ' the  Stoics  — - 

Pythagoras  — 

Empedocles  — 

Ocellus  — 

Dan D AMIS,  an  Indian  philofopher  — — 

Daniel,  the  prophet,  v/hether  to  be  confidered  as  a philofopher 
Deathy  defpifed  by  the  Indian  Gymnofophifts  — 

— the  Celtic  nations  — 

according  to  Hegefias,  to  be  preferred  to  life  — 

what  it  is,  according  to  Epicurus  — 


Demetrius  Phalareus,  a Peripatetic,  his  hiftory 

— ■ ■ whether  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Phil. 

Democritus,  an  Eleatic  philofopher,  his  life  and  charadler 

his  travels  — — 

— his  fchool  at  Abdera  - — 

— — — honoured  by  the  Abderites  — 

>■  ■ — devoted  himfelf  to  folitude  -~ 


33—35 
77 
89 
241 
334 

396 

404 
409 

53 
22 

— 51 
94 

- 188 

— 472 

- 294 

— 295 
424 — 428 
424,  425 

— 425 

— 425 

- 426 
Democritus, 
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Democritus,  his  converfatlon  with  Hippocrates  ipurious 
why  called  the  Laughing  Philofopher 

—  — ■ — his  dodtrine  on  truth  — 

—  phyfics  — — 

morals  — 


maxims 


Diagoras,  an  Eleatic  philofopher,  his  impiety 

condemned  by  the  Athenians  — 

Diale5lic^y  opinion  of  Plato  concerning  them  — 

of  the  Stoics  — — 

rejedted  by  Ep’curus  — 

— — of  Ariftotle.  See  Logic. 

Dic^archus,  a Peripatetic  — — 

Diodorus,  a Megaric  philofopher,  his  logical  fubtleties 

not  an  Atomic  philofopher 

Diodorus,  a Peripatetic  — — 

Diogenes  Apolloniates,  an  Ionic  philofopher  — 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  his  life  — — — 


his  tub  — — . 

fold  for  a Have  at  Corinth 
his  converfation  with  Alexander 
his  philofophical  pride 
his  moral  dodVrine  and  maxims 


Diogenes,  the  Stoic  — — 

'Dijciples  of  Pythagoras,  their  hlftory  — — 

Divination  pradtifed  by  the  Chaldeans  — — 

Arabians  — 

Celts  — — 

'Divinities,  inferior,  opinion  concerning  them  of  Socrates 

— of  Ariftotle 

— of  Democritus 

1 ' ' ■ of  Epicurus  — 

Dogmatijis  oppofed  by  the  Sceptics  — — 

Draco,  a fevere  Athenian  legiflator  — — 

Druids,  their  name,  antiquity,  and  charadler  — 

Dualijiic.  fyftem,  wherein  it  differs  from  that  of  Emanation 
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433 
436 
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323 

459 
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193 

— 194 

293 
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302— 309 

302 

304 
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309 
350 

400 — 414 

36 

56 

89 

175 

282 

432 

~ 473 

496 
129 

85 

329 
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Earth,  (Hertha)  worlhipped  by  the  Germans 


90 

Earth, 
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Enrth,  opinions  concerning  it  of  Thales 

Anaximander 

— Anaximenes  — 

—  — the  Stoics  ■ — 

—  — Pythagoras 

Xenophanes 

—  Parmenides 

Democritus 

Epicurus  — 

Earthquakes^  according  to  Epicurus,  how  caufed 
EclipJeSi  notions  concerning  them  of  the  Chaldeans 
of  Pythagoras 

—  of  Ecphantus 

Edda,  two  books  of  this  nam.e  extant  — 

Egg,  an  Orphic  fymbol  of  the  formation  of  the  world 
Egyptians,  their  philofophy  — — 

its  uncertainty  — 

Thoth,  its  firfl  author 


exoteric  doftrine  — 

theology  — 

doctrine  concerning  the  foul 
moral  dodtrine  — 

fuperftitions  — 


Egyptian  divinities,  then*  origin  according  to  Jablonlki 
Eleatic  fcdl,  hiftory  of  — — — . 

its  two  methods  of  philofophifing 

_ — — metaphyfical  — 

— phyfical  — 

Elements,  doctrine  of  Ariftotle  concerning  them 

... the  Stoics  — — 

Xenophanes  — 

Epicurus  — — 


Elendms  of  Ariftotle  — — > 

Eliac  fchool,  its  hiftory  — — 

Empedocles,  a Pythagorean,  his  life  and  character 

■ — his  impoftures  - — 

■ ' ■ the  accounts  of  his  death  fabulous 

Emanation,  fyftem  of,  taught  by  Zoroaifter 
— ' known  to  the  Indians 


— 143 

— 147 

— 148 
337 

“ 3S9»  396 

— 417 

— 419 

— 433 

— 467 

— 46  ^ 

•—  36 

— 396 

— 402 

89 

— 1 10 

— 63—80 
63-65 

— 65 

— 70—75 

75-78 

— 78 — 80 

— 80 
74~8o 

— • 68 
415—437 

— 415— 421 
422 — 437 

— 277 

— 336 

— 417 

- — 465 

— 272 
196  — 199 

— 402 

— 403 

— 404 

— 48 

— 54 

Emanation, 


Emanation,  fyftem  of,  probably  embraced  by  the  Egyptians 

taught  by  Orpheus  — — 

' received  by  the  writers  of  theogonies 

—  wherein  it  differs  from  the  Dualiftic 

_____ — held  by  Pythagoras  — 

Entelechia  of  Ariftotle  — — 

Epicharmus,  a Pythagorean  ~ 

Epicurean  fecff,  its  hiftory  •— 

Epicureans,  their  fraternity  — — 

Epicurus,  his  life  — — — 

•  his  preceptors  — — — 

—  his  fchool  or  garden  — 

•  his  defign  in  opening  it  — — 

—  his  writings  loft  — — 

—  his  character  — — — 

caufes  of  the  obloquy  caft  upon  him  — 

— honours  paid  to  his  memory  — 

his  doftrine  concerning  philofophy  — 

— canons  of  judgment 


phyfics 

morals 


Epimenides,  a Cretan  philofopher  — — — 

Eretriac  fecft,  or  Eliac  fchool  — — 

Erijlic,  or  Megaric,  feft  — — — 

Esop,  his  life  — — — 

■ his  fables  — — — — 

EJoteric  and  exoteric  method  of  inftrudtion  of  the  Egyptians  - 
— adopted  by  Pythagoras 


Ethics,  or  moral  doftrinej 


of  Socrates  — — 

of  Ariftippus  — — 

of  Plato  — — 

of  Ariftotle  — — — 

of  Antifthenes  ■ — — 

of  Diogenes  — — 

of  the  Stoics,  founded  on  their  phyfics 
general  principles  and  precepts  — 
its  charafter  — 

of  Democritus  — - 
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— 77 

— 1 16 
120 

— 329 

395 

285 

— 406 
446—483 

449 
446—450 

447 

448 
— 448 

450 

451—453 

454—457 
458 
458 
461,  462 
462—475 

475—483 

122 

— • 196 

190 

137 

— 138 

73 

376 

176 

187 

235 

286 — 288 
301 

— 308 
— 343 

347-350 

350 

432 

EthicSi 


VoL.  I. 


INDEX. 

Ethics,  or  moral  do<5lrIne,  of  Heraclitus  — 

of  Epicurus  — 

Ethiopians,  their  philofophy  — — 

Etrurians,  their  philofophy  — — 

probably  of  Celtic  origin  — 

Evil,  doftriue  of  die  Ferfians  concerning  its  origin 

■  Plato  — — 

■  the  Stoics  — — 

— to  be  deftroyed  — — 

Euhages,  a clafs  of  Druids  — — 

Eubulides,  a Megaric  philofopher  — 

his  logical  fubtleties  ■ — — 

Euclid  of  Megara,  founder  of  the  Megaric  fe6h 

— a great  dilputant  — 

— — inftance  of  his  felf-command 

Eudemus,  a Peripatetic  — — 

Eudoxus,  a Pythagorean,  an  eminent  aftronomer 
Eumolpus,  a follower  of  Orpheus  — — 

Exoteric  and  efoteric,  or  acroamatic  dodtrine  of  Arifhotle 


44J 
475— 4^3 

— 81—83 

— 97—100 

97 

~ 48 

225 

— 335 

47 

— 86 
192 

— 192 

— 191 

— 191 

— 191 

— 294 

— 414 

— 117 

— 260 


F. 


philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  hiftory  of  — - — 109  — 127 

— — — — its  origin  — . — 109 

• clothed  in  poetical  language  iii 

Fate,  or  neceflity,  dodtrine  of  Carneades  concerning  it  — 252 

— the  Stoics  — — ^^2 

Pythagoras  — — 393 

— — Democritus  — - — 431 

Fate,  dodiirine  of  Heraclitus  — — — 442 

Fire,  worlhipped  by  the  Perfians  — — — 43 

the  firft  principle  acccording  to  Zoroafter  * — — 48 

the  Stoics  — - — 334 

— — Pythagoras  — — 389 

Empedocles  — - — 405 

— Democritus  — ■ — 431 

— Heraclitus  — ^ 440 


INDEX. 


Form,  according  to  ArlRorle,  a firft  principle 
Fojjils,  according  to  Epicurus,  how  produced 


— 11^ 
468 


G. 


Garden  of  Epicurus  • 

Gauls,  their  philofophy  — — 

Genius  of  Socrates  — — 

Geographical  fphere  firft  made  by  Anaximander 
Geometry,  imperfedlly  known  by  the  Egyptians 

taught,  and  improved  by  Thales 

by  Anaximander 

taught  and  highly  valued  by  Plato 

taught  and  improved  by  Pythagoras 


— 8 


Germans,  their  philofophy  — — 

Gimle,  the  heaven  of  the  Celts  •—  — 

God,  one  Supreme,  acknowledged  by  the  Hebrews 

— — the  Chaldeans 

the  Perfians 

— the  Indians  — 

— the  Egyptians 

the  Ethiopians 

■ the  Celtic  nations 

the  Etrurians 

the  Scythians 


Orpheus 

Anaxagoras 

Socrates 

Plato 

Ariftotle 

• Antifthenes 

Zeno 

Pythagoras 

concerning  his  nature,  opinions  of  Anaxagoras 

Socrates 

Plato 

Ariftotle 


448 
&c. 

— 164 

— 146 

— 70 

~ 14+ 

— 146 

— ■ 206 

— jSy 

— 84,  &c. 

— 95 
1 3,  &c. 

— — 35 

44,  48 

— SJy  54 

— 76,  77 

— — 82 

— 89,  92 

— 93 

— 102 
115,  116 

— 151 

— 175 

— 224 

— 280 

— 298 

— 33^ 

— 393 

— 152 

— 175 

224,  226,  227 
280 — 282 
God, 
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INDEX. 


Golden  verfes  of  Pythagoras  — 

thigh  of  Pythagoras  ■ — 

crown  of  Pythagoras 

Gravity y according  to  Epicurus,  cffen 
Greece  vifited  by  Pythagoras  — 

Grecian  philofophy,  its  origin  — 

its  fate  out  of  Greece 


Gymnojophiji s ^ Indian 

• Ethiopian 


Strato 

— — 293 

Antifthenes 

— — 298 

the  Stoics 

— 330—334 

Pythagoras 

— 393—395. 

Empedocles 

— — 404 

Timaeus 

— — 409 

Xenophanes 

— 417 

Leufippus 

— — 423 

Democritus 

— ~ 430,  431 

Pleraclitus 

— — 441 

Epicurus 

— — 472 

the  Sceptics 

— 492 

— — 

376,  399>  403 

— 

— 375 

— ■ 

— 375 

to  atoms 

— — 463 

— 

— 371 

— 109 

— 500—503 

—  *  * 

— 50 

— 

— 81 

H. 


Happlnefs,  according  to  the  Stoics,  how  to  be  attained 
— Epicurus  — — 


— 344 

— 495—497 

Harmony  mufical,  its  proportions,  whether  difcovered  by  Pythagoras  386 
Harpocrates,  his  image  worn  by  the  Egyptians  — — 73 

Hebrews,  their  philofophy  — — — - 18 — £4 

their  antient  wifdom  feen  in  their  fcriptures  — 18 

derived  from  revelation  — 19 

Hegesias,  a Cyrenaic  philofopher  — — 188 

Heraclitean  fedt,  its  hiftory  — — - — 438 — 445 

Heraclitus,  his  life  and  characfler  — ~ 438 — 440 

— his  dodtrine  imperfedlly  known  — ^ 440 

on  truth  — — — 440 

phyfics  — — 440—443 

,.,.,,.,1-  morals  — — . — 443 

Heraclitus^ 


/ 


INDEX. 


HeR-aclitus,  the  father  of  a feft  — 

Herillus,  a Stoic  — 

Hermachus,  a difciple  of  Epicurus  — 

Hermes,  Egyptian,  two  — — 

• tlie  columns  of  the  firfl:  — 

the  books  of  the  fecond  — 

Hieroglyphics y Egyptian  — — 

Hipparchia,  wife  of  Crates  the  Cynic  — 

Hippasus,  a Pythagorean  — — 

Hippo,  a Pythagorean,  his  tenets  — 

EIippocrates,  his  opinions  — — 

Hiftory  of  the  firft  authors  of  civilization  uncertain 

philofophy  defined  — 

— method  of  writing  it  — 

— ” its  ufes  — — 

its  divifion  into  three  periods 


— philofophers,  its  ufes 


Homdeomeria  of  Anaxagoras  — — — 

Homer,  his  fame  — — — 

whether  to  be  ranked  among  philofophers  — 

Horus  Apollo,  his  Hieroglyphics  a Ipurious  work  — 

Hostanes,  whether  a Perfian  philofopher  — — 

Hylohai^  a fedb  of  Indians  — ■ — — 

Hyde  gives  too  much  credit  to  Arabian  writers  — - — 

Hystaspes,  a Perfian  king,  whether  a philofopher  — — 


^3 

353 

— 458 

— 67 
66 

— 67 

68 
311 

411 

— 402 
444>  445 

31 

5 

5 

7—9 
1 1 
10 
150 

— 123 

— 124 

65 

43 

51 

39 
42 


I. 


IcCi  according  to  Epicurus,  how  produced  — — 468 

Ideas,  doftrine  of  Plato  concerning  them  — — 227 — 230 

of  Plato,  the  fame  with  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras  — 384 

Idolatry,  Egyptian,  its  origin  — — — 75 

Idols  not  admitted  by  the  Perfians  — — — 46 

Images,  flowing  from  bodies,  according  to  Democritus,'  the  caufe  of 

perception  — — — 431 

and  Epicurus  — — - 470 

Immortality  of  the  human  foul  believed  by  the  F.gt'-ptians  — 78 


Celts 


93 

Immortality 


V 


INDEX. 


immortality  of  the  human  foul  believed  by  the  Scythians 
taught  by  Zamobtis 


by  Orpheus  — — 

by  Socrates  — — 

' by  Plato  — — 

in  what  manner  conceived  by  the 

by  the 


172, 

Indians 


taught  by  Pherecydes 
by  Pythagoras 


v/hether  admitted  by  Ariftotle 
denied  by  Dicaearchus 

by  Ocellus 


Indians,  their  philofophy,  hidory  of 

their  tenets  — — 

Indifference  of  the  Stoics  — — — 

Indolence  of  the  Epicureans  — — 

Infinity j notion  of  Anaximander  concerning  it  — 

Archelaus  — ■ — 

Xenophanes  — — 

Inficription  on  a temple  at  Sais  in  Egypt 
Intelligihles^  what,  according  to  Plato  — ■ 

^ Pythagoras  — 

loriic  fchool,  its  hiftory  „ _ — 

Ifiiac  marble,  an  obfcure  remnant  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
Italic  fchool,  its  hiftory  _____  — 


49. 


102 
105 
1 16 
“176 

233 

54 
342 
364 

397 

285 

293 

4c  8 
-55 
53 

— 344 
477 

145 

153 

— 416 

76 

222,  228 

389 

139—360 

139-154 

— 65 
360,  500 


K. 

KnovAedgCy  according  to  Plato,  wherein  it  confifts 

■ the  purfuit  of  it  a branch  of  virtue 

• — according  to  the  Sceptics,  not  attainable 


222 

~ 323 

— 489 


L. 

I^ACYDES,  of  the  Middle  Academy  — 

Lais,  accompanied  to  Corinth  by  Ariftippus 

X 


— 248 

— 182 
Leucippus, 


INDEX. 


Leucippus,  an  Eleatic  philofopher,  author  of  the 

reje6led  metaphyfical  principles 

his  dodlrine  — - 

Libraries^  antient,  dellroyed  — 

Logic  of  the  Megaiic  feft  — — 

Ariftotle  — — — 

the  Stoics  — — 

opinions  of  the  Sceptics  concerning  it 

Logos  of  Plato  — — — 

Lokman,  his  fables  — — 

I^yceum,  the  fchooi  of  Ariftotle  — 

Lycon,  a Peripatetic  — — 

l.ycuRGus,  the  legiflator  of  Sparta  — 


Atomic  dofbrine  422 

— — 423 

— 423 

~ — 192-195 

— 268 — 273 

— — 323—3-8 

— — 492 

— 228,  230 

— 57 

— 259 

— 293 

~ 127 


M. 


Magi,  of  the  Perfians,  their  clafles,  offices,  and  cuftoms 

of  the  Arabians  — 

of  the  Egyptians  _ — >— 

Magic,  of  Zoroafter  — — 

— of  the  Chaldeans  — — 

of  the  Egyptians  •—  — 

Magnet,  according  to  Epicurus,  why  it  attradls  iron 
Matter,  dodlrine  concerning  it  of  Zoroafter 

of  the  Egyptians 

of  Thales 

— of  Plato  — 

of  Ariftotle 

of  the  Stoics 

of  Empedocles 

of  Epicurus  — 

Mathematics  improved  by  Thales  — 

a part  of  the  difcipline  of  Plato  — 

• of  Pythagoras 

Maxims,  moral  and  prudential,  of  Anacharfis  — . 

Solon  — 

Chilo  — 

■ ■ Pittacus  — 


45j  46 
57 
73 
33 
35 
72 

469 

48 

75>  76 

142 

224 

274 

33-^  336 

405 

461 

144 

206 

3S7 

105 

133 

134 

U5 

Maxims, 
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Maxims y moral  and  prudentialj  of  Bias 
Cleobulus 


Theophraftus 

Antifthenes 

Diogenes 

Pythagoras 

Epicharmus 

Democritus 


Medicine,  its  ftate  among  the  Egyptians  — 

how  praflifed  by  the  Druids  — 

■ pradcifed  by  Orpheus  — - — 

by  Empedocles  — 

Mediocrity,  its  meaning  in  the  ethics  of  Ariftotle 
Megaric  fe(5t,  its  hiflory  — — 

Melampus,  one  of  the  early  inftrudtors  of  the  Greeks 
Melissus,  an  Eleatic  philofopher  — 

Menedemus,  founder  of  the  Eretrian  fchool  — 

his  third  after  learning  — 

— his  hiflory  and  charadler  — 

Menedemus,  a mad  Cynic  — — 

Menippus,  a Cynic  — ■— 

Metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle  — — - 

Metayhyftcal  branch  of  the  Eleatic  fedt  — 

Metempfychojis,  dodlrine  of,  believed  by  the  Egyptians 

■ taught  by  Pythagoras 

by  Empedocles 

Metrocles,  a Cynic  — — 

Metrodorus,  a friend  of  Epicurus  — 

Mithras,  the  firft  Perfian  divinity  — 

whether  the  fun,  or  the  fupreme  being 

mediator  between  Oromafdes  and  Arimanius 

Mnesarchus,  fon  of  Pythagoras  — — 

Mobile  primum  of  Ariftotle  — 

Monads  of  Pythagoras  — — - 

Monimus,  a Cynic  — — 

Moon,  opinions  concerning  it  of  Anaxagoras  — 

of  the  Stoics  — 

I — of  Pythagoras  *— • 


136 

136 

292 

301 

308 

390 

406 

43i 

71 

96 

1 13 
403 
286 
190-- 196 
118 
420 
197 

197 

198 
312 
3ir 
278 

415—421 

78 

397 

406 

311 

457 

43 

44 
47 

401 
276 
384^  395 

309 

152 

337 

396 

Moony 


INDEX. 


MooHj  opinions  concerning  itj  of  Alcmseon  — — 

of  Empedocles  — - 

of  Xenophanes  — 

Moral  doctrine.  See  'Ethics. 

Morals,  according  to  Archelaus,  founded  on  arbitrary  law 
Moschus,  a Phsenician,  not  the  author  of  the  Atomic  fyftem 
Moses,  whether  he  be  confidered  as  a philofopher  — 

Mot,  the  chaos  of  the  Ph^nician  fyftem  — — 

Motion,  caufed,  according  to  Epicurus,  by  the  gravity  of  atoms 
— — = eflential  to  atoms 


Mover,  Firft,  of  Ariftotle  — — 

Mus/Eus,  a teacher  of  the  Orphic  dodrine  — 

Mufic  of  the  Egyptians  — — 

of  Orpheus  — . 

its  effedt  on  the  Pythagorean  fraternity  — 

improved  by  Pythagoras  — — 

of  the  fpheres,  dodlrine  of  Pythagoras  concerning  it 

Myjleries,  Chaldaic  — — 

» ' Egyptian  — 

Druidical  — — 

Greek,  introduced  by  Orpheus  — 

Mythology  of  the  Greeks,  enigmatical 
probably  founded  on  the  dodrine  of  emanation 


401 

405 

417 

154 

59 

20 

464 

464 

280 

117 

71 

J13 

380 

385 

386 

35 

68 

87 

114 

HI 

I2« 


N. 


Natural  hiftory  well  underftood  by  Ariftotle  — 

Nature,  dodrine  concerning  it.  See  Phyftcs  and  World, 

— how  the  term  was  underftood  by  Ariftotle  — 

following  it,  the  Stoic  idea  of  virtue  — • — - 

Necejity,  all  nature,  according  to  the  Stores,  fubjed  to  it  — 

dodrine  of,  how  underftood  by  Democritus  — 

Neitha,  the  Supreme  Deity,  a temple  dedicated  to  him  at  Sais 
Nile,  caufe  of, its  overflowing,  according  to  Epicurus  — 

Night,  worftiipped  by  the  Egyptians  — i — 

- its  meaning  in  the  theogonies  — — 
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note,  285 

275 
343 
334,  33^ 

431 

76 
46  s 

75 

75, 

Numa, 


I NDEX. 


Numa,-  wHetHer  a difciple  of  Pythagoras 
whether  a philofopher 


99 

99’ 


Q\ 


Oceany  according  to  Epicurus,  furrounds  the  habitable  earth 
Ocellus  Lucanus,  a Pythagorean  — 

• fummary  of  his  dodlrine  — 

Odin,  a God  of  the  Celtic  nations  ~ ■— 

Onesicritus,.  a Cynic  — — 

Opimofij  wherein,  according  to  Plato,,  it  differs  from  fcience 
Oracles  of  Zoroafter,.  the  Perfian  — — - 

Origin  of  things.  See  World. 

Oromasdes,  a Perfian  divinity,  the  good  principle 
Orpheus,-  his  hiftory  and  dodlrine  — — 

author,  of  Grecian  myfteries  — - 

■ his  poetic  talents  — — 

fragments  of  verfes  afcribed  to  him  — - 


his  dodtrine  concerning  God  and  nature 


human  foul 


his  dodlrine  not  to  be  confounded  with  Spinozifm. 


46  S- 

406 

407 

95 

309 

— 221 

42 

44 

112 — 1 17 
114 

1 13 

1 14— 1 15 

1 16 

117 

— 116 
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Panaetius,.  a Stoic,.,  an  eminent  moralift  »— ■ 

Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  — — - •— 

Parmenides,  an  Eleatic  philofopher,  his  life.  »— 

• his  dodrine,  explained  by  Plato  — ■ 

Periander,.  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece  •= — 

— — his  maxims  — — = 

Peripatetic  fed,  founded  by  Ariftotle  — — “ — - 

— —whence  fo  called  ■ — — 

Perseus,  a Stoic  — — - —*  * 

Persians,  hiftory  of  their  philofephy  — — 

■ impeffediy  known  • — 

worfhipped  the.  fun  under  the  name  of  Mithras 


359 
345 

418 

419 

136 

137 

^^55- 
2,60 

38—49 
39 

— 44 

Pereians^. 
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Persians,  their  Gods  Oromafdes  and  Arimanius.,  the  good  and 

their  dodlrine  — - — — 

Phantajy,  dodtrine  of  Carneades  concerning  it  — 

the  Stoics  — • — 

Ph^do,  of  Elis,  hisSocratic  fchool  — — 

Phenicians,  hiftory  of  their  philofophy  — — 

— their  knowledge  of  fcience  fmall  — 

their  do6trine  not  borrowed  from  Mofes  — 

Pherecydes,  preceptor  of  Pythagoras,  his  life  — — 

probably  inftru6led  in  Egypt  — — 

a fragment  of  his  writings  explained  — 

taught  the  dodtrine  of  immortality  — 

Philo,  of  Lariffa,  of  the  New  Academy  — — 

Philolaus,  a Pythagorean,  who  divulged  his  mafber’s  myfterics 

his  tenets  — — — - 

Philofophers^  the  name  firft  a/Tumed  by  Pythagoras  — 

Philojo-phy  defined  — — — 

its  end,  and  offices  — — 

" ■ ■ - whether  derived  from  barbaric  nations  — — 

fabulous  among  the  Greeks  — — 

- political  — — - — 

fedtarian  — • — — 

theoretical.  See  God — World — Nature  — ^c. 

Phthas,  God  worlhipped  under  that  name  by  the  Egyptians 
Phocylides,  a moral  poet  of  Greece  — — 

PhyficSi  dodlrine  of  among  the  Chaldeans  — — 

of  the  Ionic  fedb  — — 

of  Plato  — — — 

of  Ariftotle  — — 


evil 


44 

47 

251 

324 

196 
58 — 62 

59 

62 

361 

362 

363 

364 
254 

- 412 

413 

2 

3 

4 
16 


109 

126 

&c. 


of  the  Stoics 
of  Pythagoras 
of  Alcmaeon 
of  Empedocles 
of  Xenophanes 
of  Parmenides 
of  Democritus 
of  Heraclitus 
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~ 76 

- 138 

— 36 

143,  146,  148,  152 

— 231,  232 

— 285 

— 336-338 

— 388,  392 

— 401 

— — 405 

— —417 

— 419 

— 429^430 

— — 441 

PhyficS 


INDEX. 


Phyfics  of  Epicurus  — — — — 

Pilpay’s  fables,  not  an  antient  relic  of  Indian  philofophy 
PiTTAcus,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece  — 

■  his  maxims  — — — 

Planets.  See  Stars. 

Planetarium  conftrufted  by  Pofidonius  — — 

PlATO,  and  his  philofophy  — — 

wrote  poems  in  his  youth  — — — , 

■  his  travels  — — — 202, 

— whether  he  borrowed  his  opinion  from  the  Hebrews 

— — — fources  of  his  philofophy 

— ■ ■ - — the  Academy  founded  by  him  — — 

his  vifits  to  Dionyfius  — — — 

■  his  return  to  Athens  — 

his  charadter,  and  anecdotes  concerning  him  — 

his  writings  — — — — 

— — — his  dodlrine,  its  origin  and  general  charadler  — 

concerning  philofophy  ■—  — 

- dialedtics  — ' 

■ £ theology  — 

phyfics  — 

r, — — the  foul  «— 


»—  policy 
— morals 


It 


Pleafiirej  dodtrine  of  Ariftippus  concerning 

Epicurus  — 

PoLEMO,  of  the  Old  Academy,  reformed  by  Xenocrates 
Political  philofophy  of  the  Greeks  - — — 

— — taught  by,  Plato  — » 

Ariftotle  — 

PoLY^NuSj,  a friend  of  Epicurus  — 

Porchy  the  fchool  of  the  Stoics  — — 

Posidonius,  a Stoic,  vifited^  by  Pompey  — - 

Pra-exiftent  date  of  human  fouls  held  by  Plato 
Predicables  of  Ariftotle  — — 

PrincipleSy  firft,  of  all  things,  according  to.  the  Perfians 

1 ■ Indians 

Egyptians 


467—472 

— 55 

— 134 

~ 13s 

360 
199—237 
200 
205 — 208 
203 — 205 
— - 205 

— 2c6 

- 208 — 2II 

212 

- 212,  213 

— 214 

— 216 

220 

— . 221 

— 223 

231 

— 232 

— 235 

— 235 

- 187 

— 477 
242 

126 — 138 

— 235 

— 288 
458 

— 315 

— 3.^0- 

— 233 

— “ 269 . 

— 45: 

— 54 

rr  75>.76 
Principles^ 
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Principles^  firft,  of  all  things,  according  to  Orpheus 
• — Thales 


Anaximander 
Anaximenes 
Anaxagoras 
Archelaus 
Plato 
Ariftotle 
Strato 
the  Stoics 
Pythagoras 
Hippo  — 
Empedocles 
Ocellus 
Timaeus 
Philolaus 
■ Xenophanes 
Parmenides 
Leucippus 
Democritus 
Heraclitus 
Epicurus 
the  Sceptics 


— ^73 


Prometheus,  probable  origin  of  his  fable  — 

Prophets,  Plebrew,  whence  their  wifdom  derived 
Protagoras,  an  Eleatic  philofopher,  his  life  and  opinions 

fufFered  banifhment  for  his  opinions  — 

Providence  o(  God,  maintained  by  Socrates  — 

■ do6trine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  it  — 

^ — acknowledged  by  Pythagoras  — 

— denied  by  Epicurus  — > — 

Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  philofophy  patronized  by  them 
Pyrrhonic  fedt,  its  hiftory  — — 

Pyrrho,  his  life  and  character  — — ' 

in  what  manner  he  fell  into  Scepticifm  — 

his  doffrine  — — — . 

topics  of  argument  — - — 

— his  doubts  refpeding  logic  ^ ~ — 


1 16 

— 141 

— 145 
1+7 

150 — 152 

153 

224 
278 
292 
330 

393—395 

— 402 
404 

408 

409 

413 

416 

419 

— 423 

429 
440 
462 — 466 
493>  494 

— Ill 

22,  23 
433—435 
— 434 

— ^75 

— 332 
392 

— 473 
502 

484—499 
4847““4^  ^ 

— 486 
488—490 

490 

— 492 
Pyrrho^ 
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Pyrrho,  his  doubts  refpefting  deity 
— — matter 


motion 

moraJ.s 


Pythagoras,  and  his  philofophy,  hiftory  of  — - 

caufes  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  hiftory  - 

—  inquiry  concerning  the  time  of  his  birth 

> — his  life  — - — — 

—  ^ his  journey  into  Egypt,  and  refidence  there 

—  whether  he  vifited  the  Eaft,  Judea,  Babylon, 

inftituted  a fchool  at  Samos  — 

■ — affumed  the  name  of  philofopher 

inftituted  and  prefided  in  his  Italian  fchools 

■ — his  political  influence  — — 

his  fchool  broken  up  by  violence  — 

his  death  — — - 

■ marvellous  tales  related  of  him  — 

■ ■ — his  arts  of  impofture  — 370,  371, 

whether  he  left  any  writings  — 

• his  method  of  inftrudlion  — — 

■ ' — his  dotlrine,  on  the  end  of  philofophy 

— — of  numbers  — 

■  mufic  — — " 

—  aftronomy  — - 

’ — phyfics  — 

— ethics  — — 

theology  — — 

—  — the  human  foul  — 


his  fymbols 


— 493 

— 494 

— 494 

— 495 
361 — 400 

3^4>  3^1 

— 365 
365—374 
367^  368 

&c.  368 — 370 
37o>  371 
. — 371 

— 372 

— 373 

— 373 
374 

— 374 
372,  374>  375 

— 376 

— 376 

— 382 

— 383 
385—7 

— 38S 
388,  396 
389—392 

393—396 

— 397 

— 39^j  399 
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Nibbles  logical,  of  the  Megaric  fedl  — 

Riles  for  them  laid  down  by  Ariftotle 

■ '■  praftifed  by  the  Stoics  ■— 


192—195 
273 
318,  327 


R,  Rainbow, 
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R. 


Rainbow i opinion  of  Anaxagoras  concerning  it  — — 152 

Re/^oningy  fyllogiftic  method,  according  to  Ariftotle  — 270 

the  Stoics  •—  326 

Reminifcencey  according  to  Plato  — — — 222 

Republic  of  Plato,  chimerical  — — — 235 

Rejiitution,  periodical,  of  all  things.  See  Worldy  its  deftrudion. 

Rhetoricy  Clitomachus  an  enemy  to  it  — 254 

Romans,  their  philofophy  — — > — 99 


SacriJiceSy  human,  pra<51:ifed  by  the  Druids  — 

Sadder y a Perfian  facred  book  — — ~ 

Sais,  in  Egypt,  its  temple  and  infcription  — — 

Samneans,  Indian  philofophers  — — — 

Sanchoniathon,  his  cofmogony  probably  fabricated  by  Philo-Byblius 
ScALDi,  poets  of  the  Celts  — — — 

Sceptic  fe6t.  See  Pyrrhonic. 

founded  in  oppofitlon  to  the  Dogmatifts  — 

> reviyed  by  Ptolomeus  and  iEnefidemus  — 

difference  between  it  and  the  Academy  — 


87 
41 

76 

50 

61 

88 


Scepticifniy  its  gradual  progrefs  in  the  Grecian  philofophy 
Schools  of  the  prophets,  what  they  were  — 

• philofophers,  the  Academy  of  the  Platonifts 

■ Cynofargus  of  the  Cynics 

Garden  of  Epicurus  — 

Lyceum  of  the  Peripatetics 

Porch  of  the  Stoics  — 

Scythians,  their  philofophy,  hiftory  of  — 


496 

488 

— 498 

498 


manners 


Seay  according  to  Epicurus,  why  fait 
Setlarian  philofophy,  its  origin  and  charadler 
Senfesy  doftrine  concerning  them,  of  Plato 


206 

448 

259 

“ 315 

loi — 107 

lOI 

468 

- 139 

— 221 

SoifeSy 
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Senjesy  doArine  concerning  them,  of  Ariftotle 

—  Arcefilaus 

— — — — Carneades 

the  S toic^( 

—  ■■  Epicurus  — 

the  Sceptics 

Silence  required  by  Pythagoras  from  his  difciples 
Silliy  a fatire  by  Timon  the  Sceptic  — 

Simon,  a difciple  of  Socrates  ■—  — ■ 

Sleep  of  Epimenides  — — 

according  to  Epicurus,  how  produced  — 

Socrates,  his  life  and  death  — 

—  military  conducfl  *— 

_____ polidcal  integrity 

—  method  of  inftruflion 

— — - — moderation  — 

— domeftic  virtues  — 

■ vindicated  — 

—  — natural  temper  ~ — - 

oppofition  to  the  Sophifts  — 

ridiculed  by  Ariftophanes  — 

—  trial  and  fentence  — 

I 

— - behaviour  after  his  condemnation 

—  honours  paid  to  his  memory 

Socratic  fchool,  its  hiftory  — — 

Sohr  fyftem,  the  true,  fuppofed  to  have  been  known 
Solomon,  extravagant  aflertions  concerning  him 
— — — — his  wifdom  chiefly  of  the  moral  kind 
Solon,  his  life 

—  interview  with  Croefus  — 


maxims 


Soljlitial  and  equlnoftial  points  obferved  by  Thales 
Sophijisy  their  charaifter  — — ■ 

enmity  to  Socrates  — 

Sophijms,  See  Nibbles ^ logical. 
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— 460 
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— _ 378  ' 
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155— 173 

— 157 

— - 158 

— 159 
161 

— — 161 

— ■ 162 

— 163 

— 165 

— 166 
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— 168,  169 

— 171 

— 572,  173 

— 174 

— 174,  177 

— 155 — 181 

to  Pythagoras  389 

— 21 

— — .22 

130  — 133 

— 132 

— 133 

— — 144 

— 165 
—-166 

Soul 
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Soul  of  the  world,  according  to  Plato  — 

the  Stoics  — 

— Pherecydes  — 

Souly  human,  opinions  concerning  it,  of  the  Indians 

Egyptians 

Celts 


230 

333 

363 

53 

78 

93 


Spciesy  their  nature,  according  to  Epicurus  — 

Speusippus,  fucceffor  of  Plato  — 

Spheresy  celeftial,  doftrine  of^  according  to  Ariftotle 

— — — Pythagoras 

SphtErus,  a Stoic  — - — - 

Spirit.  See  Dtemoriy  Soul. 

StarSy  worfhipped  by  the  Arabians  — 

• opinions  concerning  them,  of  Thales  — 

— Anaximander 

Anaximenes 


— Socrates 

— — 176 

— Plato 

— — 232 

• — Ariftotle 

— — 283 

— Strato 

— — 293 

— - Dicearchus 

— 293 

— the  Stoics 

— — 341 

— 397 

— Empedocles 

— 406 

— Democritus 

— 430 

— Heraclitus 

.1-  442 

— Epicurus 

— 469,  471 

— Anaxagoras 

— the  Stoies 

— Pythagoras 

— Alcmteon 

— Empedocles 

— Xenophanes 
--  Democritus 

— Epicurus 


Stilpo,  a Megaric  philofcpher,  his  character  and  opinions 
Stouy  the  porch  of  the  Stoics,  whence  their  name 
Stoic  SeSty  its  rife,  hiftory,  and  charader  — 

VoL.  I.  3 Y 


470 

- 238 
276 

387 

353 

— 57 

143 

146 

148 

153 

337 

39^ 

401 

405 

417 

430 

472 
194,  195 

315 

318 

Stok 
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Stoic  SeSt,  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  judging  of  it  — — 

its  dodlrines,  concerning  philofophy  in  general  — - 

— principles  of  nature  — 

— wherein  its  fyfcem  differs  fronn  the  Dualiftic  and  the 

Emanative  - — — — 

—  — — — inferior  divinities 

, — origin  of  evil 

— — phyfics  — 

— — — foul  of  man 

— morals  — 

StratOj  a Peripatcticj  his  peculiar  tenets  — 

Succeffors  of  Aiiflotle  — — 

Sun,  opinions  concerning  it,  of  the  Ionic  philofophers 

—  — Stoics  •— 

. — — — of  Pythagoras 

Empedocles 

— Xenophanes 

— — . Democritus  •— 

Heraclitus 

Super ftitions  of  the  Chaldeans  — • — ■ 

• the  Egyptians  — - 

the  Celts  — — 

■ — the  Etrurians  — — 

Syllogifik  method  of  reafoning  taught  by  Ariftotle 

, , ■ — the  Stoics 

Symbols  of  Pythagoras  — •*-=“ 

T. 

of  Cebes  > — i8i 

Talijmans,  whence  derived  — — ““73 

Temples  of  the  Perfians  — — — — 45 

of  Pythagoras  — — — 384 

Thales,  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  fedt,  his  life  — 140 

his  maxims  — — — 141 

his  dodlrines  and  difcoveries  •—  — • 142 — H4 

■2  Thales, 


321 

322 

3^3 

328 


~ 330 

331—334 

— 334 
335 

336—340 

341—343 

343—35^ 

— 292 

289—295 
355-360 
147,  148,  152 

— 337 
396 

405 

— 417 

— 430 

44X 

— 36 
74,  80 

— 90 

— 98 
270 

— 326 
398 
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Thales,  whether  he  admitted  an  intelligent  cauie  I41 

Thamyr IS,  a follower  of  Orpheus  — — — 117 

T HEODORus,  a Cyrenaic  philofopher,  who  fuffered  death  for  his  opinions  189 
Theognis,  a moral  poet  — — — 138 

^’heogonieSy  obfervations  on  them  — — 1 1 9 — 121 

Theogony  of  Hefiod,  its  charafter  — — — 1 1 9 

‘theology.  See  God^  Nature,  INorld. 

Theophrastus,  fucceffor  of  Ariftotle,  his  life,  writings,  and  doc- 
trine — — — — 289—292 


theurgy,  or  magic,  of  Zoroafter  — ^ — — 

Theut,  Thoth,  or  Hermes,  the  father  of  the  Egyptian  philofophy 

fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a divinity  — — 

Tim^us,  theLocrian,  a Pythagorean,  his  tenets  — 

T imon,  of  Athens,  a Mifanthrope  — — 

Timon,  a Pyrrhonift  — — — — 

Toxaris,  a Scythian  philofopher  — — 

traditionary,  the  charadler  of  the  Barbaric  philofophy  — 

t ranquility,  the  end  of  moral  wifdom,  according  to  Epicurus 
trinity  of  Plato  — — — — 

trifod,  deftined  to  the  wifeih  — — — 

Triptolemus,  the  firfe  Athenian  legidator  — • — 

Trismegistus,  the  fecond  Egyptian  Hermes  — 

truth,  dodtrine  concerning  it,  of  Plato  — — 

Arcefilaus  — 


Carneades 
the  Stoics 
Empedocles 
Democritus 
Protagoras 


EpicuRis  — — 

the  Sceptics  — — 

twilight  of  the  Gods,  the  Celtic  defeription  of  the  renovation  of  nature 
typhon,  the  evil  principle,  worllripped  by  the  Egyptians  — 

V. 

Vacuum,  opinion  of  Democritus  concerning  it  — ^ 

■ Epicurus  — — — . 
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68 
409 
181 
487 
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16 
47 '2 
230 
128 
127 

67 

221 

248 

251 

3n 

404 
42  8 
434 

459 

489 

96 

'77 


Valhalla  (the  hall  of  Odin)  of  the  Celts 
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43* 

462 

95 

Venus, 
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Venus,  the  material  or  paffive  principle,  worlhipped  under  the  emblem  of 


a cow  — — 

Virtuei  dodrine  of  Ariftippus,  concerning  it 

— — Plato  — 

— — — — - Ariftotle  — - 

Antifthenes  — • 

the  Stoics  — • 

Pythagoras  — 

Epicurus 


Virtues,  defined  and  claffed  by  Ariftotle 

— by  the  Stoics 

— — - by  Pythagoras 

— — — — by  Epicurus 


75 

- 187 

ns 

286 

301 

344 

390 
478 
286, 287 
348 
390 
47  8>  482 


U. 


Unity,  Pythagorean.  See  Monad. 
Univerje.  See  world. 

Univerjal  preconceptions  of  the  Stoics 


W. 

Water,  the  firft  principle  in  nature,  accor 
Wijdom,  the  extent  of  the  term 
— — - — what,  according  to  the  Stoics 
Wije  men  of  the  Stoics  — 

Wife  men,  feven  of  Greece,  their  hiftory 


— 325 

)0  — - 

— 195 

• 

"ding  to  Thales 

— 142 

rnmmk  V 

— 

— 322 

— 

— 344—346 

— 128 

, of  the  Chaldeans 

— 37 

— the  Perfians 

— 47 

— the  Egyptians 

— 75. 76 

— the  Celts 

— 92 

— Orpheus 

— 116 

— Socrates 

— 375 

— Plato 

— 231, 232 

— Ariftotle 

— 277 

— the  Stoics 

— 336, 338 

— Pherecydes 

— 363 

Pythagoras 

— 396 

- Empedocles 

— 405 

World, 
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World,  its  origin,  opinions  concerning  it,  of  Ocellus 

Philolaus 

— Xenophanes 

I Zeno,  Eleat. 

—  Leucippus 

■■  — * — Democritus 

Heraclitus 

Hippocrates 

Epicurus 

World,  its  deftr  uflion  and  renovation,  opinions  concerning,  of  the  Chaldeans  3 7 

— Indians  54 

— - Egyptians  80 

.1  . Celts  96 

- — Etrurians  98 

■■■'  ■ • — Plato  232 

Stoics  338—340 

— - Hippafus  412 


407 

413 

416 

421 

423 

429 

441 

445 

466 


X. 

Xantippe,  wife  of  Socrates,  her  charafter 
Xenocrates,  a difciple  of  Plato  — 

his  integrity  — — 

. — — his  dodlrine  — 

Xenophanes,  an  Eleatic  philofopher,  his  life 

his  dodtrine 

Xenophon,  a difciple  of  Socrates,  his  life 


163,  172 

239 

‘ 240 

241 

— 415 

416 — 418 
178—180 


Y. 

Grecian,  fettled  by  Thales  — •—  — 144 

Tear,  great,  of  Fhto  — - — — 232 

— of  the  Stoics  — — — ^^2 


Z. 

Zabii,  an  Arabian  fedb,  their  age  and  dodlrines  — ~ 57 

Zaleucus,  a Grecian  legiflator  — — 126 

Zamolxis,  a Scythian  philofopher,  who  taught  the  dodtrine  of  immor- 

Zardusht,  or  Zoroafter,  the  Perfian  reformer  — — 39 

Zardusht, 
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Zardusht,  fourccs  of  his  knowledge  uncertain  *— 

his  dofirines  — — 

• — ftill  profeiTed  in  Perfia  — 

— whether  any  of  his  writings  are  extant 

Zend^  a Perfian  facred  book  — — — 

Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  fed,  and  his  philofophy  — 

his  life  — — . — 

inftruded  by  Crates  the  Cynic,  and  others 

his  fchool,  the  Porch,  inftituted  — 

his  fubtlety  in  reafoning  — — 

— — his  moderation  — — . — 

the  origin  and  charader  of  his  fchool  •— 

Zeno,  the  Eleatic  philofopher,  his  life  and  tenets  — 

- denied  the  reality  of  external  objeds  ~ 

Zodiac y its  figns  known  to  the  Egyptians  — 

Zoroaster,  the  Chaldean  philofopher,  his  hiftory  uncertain 

to  be  difl'inguifhed  from  the  Perfian  Zoroafter 

the  writings  afcribed  to  him  fpurious 

his  magic,  wherein  it  confided  — 


40 

40 

— 41 

42 

— 41 

313— 351 
313-317 

314 

— 315 

315 

316 

317 

420,  421 

— 421 

70 
3i>  32 

32 

33 
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ADDENDA. 

Aristo,  the  Peripatetic  — 

Basilides,  a fucceffor  of  Epicurus  — 
Cleobulus,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece 
Egesinus,  of  the  Middle  Academy  — 
Evander,  of  the  Middle  Academy  — 

Polystratus,  a follower  of  Epicurus  — 

Zeno  of  Tarfus,  a Stoic  — — 


293 

483 

136 

248 

248 

483 

358 
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SECOND  VOLUME. 


A. 


AB  B a learned  Monk,  of  the  tenth  century  — 347 

Abelard,  a Scholaftic,  his  life  and  writings  — 362 — 367 

a popular  preceptor  — — 364 

his  amour  with  Heloife  — — 364 

perfecuted  for  herely  — — 36  366 

Aben  Esra,  a Sp^iflr  Jew,  of  profound  erudition  -•  — 205 

Academy,  Old,  had  many  followers  in  Rome  — - — ^ 

Academy,  Middle,  its  advocates  in  Rome  — — 11 

Adam  Kadman,  the  firft  emanation  in  the  Cabbaliftic  fyftem  218 

Adelard,  an  Englifh  Monk,  who  ftudied  Arabic  354 

TEdesius,  an  Ecledic  philofopher  — — 75 


iEciDius  DE  CoLuMNA,  a Scholaftic,  the  moft  profound  dodlor 


/E'owj  of  the  Gnoftic  fyftem,  male  and  female  — 154,162 

A^la,  a Hebrew  name  of  God,  applied  to  fuperftitious  ufes  — 2 1 1 

Agobard,  a philofopher  of  the  ninth  century  — — 343 

Agrippa,  a myftical  Platonift,  his  life,  charader  and  writings  445—  448 

Ariehaj, 


9 
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Akibha,  a JewIHi  do6lor,  author  of  the  cabbaliftic  book  Jezirah  — 

his  fuperftition  — — — 

Alashari,  an  Arabian  philofopher  and  theologian  — 

Albert  the  Great,  a Scholaftic  monk,  famous  for  his  knowledge 
in  mechanics  and  chemiftry  — — — 

— his  voluminous  writings  — - — — 
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201 

240 


372 
433 
235 
51 
336 

104 
104 

227 

239 

339 

371 
243 
233 

237 

238 
166 
272 
230 

228 

354 

240 
482 

69 
104 
62 
62 

many  myfteries  taught  by  him  to  his  feledl  difciples  63 

Anatolius,  a Chriftian  father,  head  of  a Peripatetic  fchool  •—  305 

a mathematician  — - — 306 

Anaxilaus,  a follower  of  Pythagoras  — — 40 

Angels 3 dodtrine  of  the  Jews  concerning  diem  — 219 

* ' AnimalSi 


Albert,  a Scriptural  philofopher  — •—  — 

Al-calam,  the  philofophical  theology  of  the  Mahometans  — 
Alcinous,  author  of  an  introdudion  to  Plato  — — 

Alcuin,  a learned  Englifliman  in  the  feventh  century  — 
Alexander  tEgeus,  a preceptor  to  Nero,  a Peripatetic  — 

Alexander  Aphrodis^us,  a famous  commentator  on  Ariftotle 
Alexandrian  library  burned  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Omar  •— 
Alfarabi,  an  Arabian  philofopher,  of  a gloomy  temper  — 

Alfred,  a learned  king,  and  a patron  of  learning  and  philolbphy 
Alfred,  a Scholaftic  — — — 

Algazel,  an  Arabian  theologian,  his  charader  and  wridngs 
Al  Hasan,  an  Arabian  aftronomer  — 

Alkendi,  an  Arabian  philofopher  — — — 

inftance  of  his  moderation  — — 

Allegorical  interpretation  introduced  among  the  Jews  — 

•  — its  effed  in  corrupting  Chriftianity  — 

Almamon,  an  enlightened  and  liberal  Caliph  — 

Almansor,  a Saracen  Caliph,  a patron  of  learning  ' — 

Almaric,  an  heretical  Parifian  preceptor,  cenfured  for  ftudying 

Ariftotle  — — — — 

Alrasi,  an  Arabian  philofopher  and  phyfician  — 

Alsted,  FI.  a Scriptural  philofopher  — • — 

Amelius,  a pupil  of  Plotinus  — — — 

Ammonius,  the  Peripatetic  — — — 

Ammonius  Sacca,  the  founder  of  the  Ecledic  fyftem  ~ 

•  probable  that  he  renounced  the  Chriftian  faith 
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Animals y according  to  Des  Caites,  automata  — ■— 

Anselm,  a fubtle  metaphyfician,  of  the  eleventh  century  — 350 

Antigonus  SocH^us,  the  parent  of  the  Sadducean  doflrine  17 1 

Antoninus,  M.  A.  the  Emperor,  his  philofophical  charadter  132 — 136. 

his  relpedl  for  his  preceptors  — 133 

- — — ■—  ■ ■■  caufes  of  his  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians  — 134 

■'  his  meditations y a valuable  work  — 13^ 

to  be  explained  only  upon  Stoic  principles  136 

Apollinaris  Offred,  a commentator  on  Ariftotle  — 406 

Apollonius  Tyan^us,  his  life  — — 42 — 46 

— an  imitator  of  Pythagoras  — - 43 

—  - — — his  travels  — •—  44 — 46 

his  fchool  at  Ephefus  — 46 

—  marvellous  tales  of  him  — 

, — — his  charadter  — — 

• - - the  refpedt  paid  to  his  memory  — 

II . his  writings  and  dodlrines  — - 

his  dodlrine  partly  Pythagoric,  partly  He- 

raclitan  — — — — 

Apono  (de),  a Scholallic  — 1 __  — 

ApJlleSy  Chriftian,  improperly  ranked  among  philofophers  — 

Apojiolic  men,  their  writings  — — — 

Apuleius,  author  of  a fummary  of  the  Platonic  dodlrine  — 

the  origin  of  his  Apology  and  Golden  Afs  — 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  the  angelic  dodlor,  his  life  ■ — 1 

Arabian  philofophers,  their  writings  of  little  value  — 

Arabians,  their  ignorance  before  the  time  of  Mahomet  — 

Argyropulus,  a Conllantinopolitan,  who  fled  to  Italy  — 

Aristobulus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  a corruptor  of  Jewifli  wifdom 
Aristotle,  his  works  brought  to  Rome  — — 

— his  obfcurity  acknowledged  by  Cicero  — ■ 

his  writings  tranflatcd  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew  — 

I his  firft  matteVy  found  by  Maimonides  in  die  Pen- 
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tranflatcd  into  Arabic  under  Almamon  — 

known  to  the  Arabians  only  in  tranflations 

his  works  ftudied  among  Chriftians  in  ti'anflations 
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— 319 

Aristotle, 
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Aristotee,  fliudied  in  the  original  at  Paris  in  the  eleventh  centaiy 

his  authority  eftablifhed  in  the  fchools  — 

» ' — the  reverence  paid  him  by  the  Scholaftics  — 

— not  underftood  by  them  — — 

Arijiotelian  philofophy,  its  revival  — — 

■ eaufes  of  it  — — 
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356 

389 

390 

425—441 
425,  426 
257 


Arithmetic^  particular  and  univerfal,  improved  by  tiie  Arabians  — 
Arnaud,  de  Vilic  Neuf,  an  aftrologer  — — 380 

Arnaud,  author  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic  — — 586 

Arnobius,  a Chrifdan  father  — « — 306 

yfr/.  Great,  of  Lully  — — — 401 

Asia,  hints  relative  to  its  modern  ft  ate  — — 619 

Aslach,  a Scriptural  philofopher  — — 483 

Aftrology^  praftifed  by  the  Arabians  — — — 258 

AJironomy,  cultivated  by  the  Arabians  — — — 258 

Athanafian  creed,  required  to  be  underftood  and  explained  in  tlie  ninth 
' century  — — — — 344 

Athenagoras,  a platonifing  Chriftian  father  — — 295 

his  tenets  — — — ^296 

Athenodorus,  a Stoic,  tutor  to  Claudius  — — — up 

Ath*ens,  its  fchools  revived  under  Aurelius  — 80 

I how  long  they  flourifhed  — — — 80 

admitted  by  Newton  — — — 614 

Atticus,  an  Epicurean  — — ~ — 28 

Atticus,  a Platonift  — « — — — 54 

Newton’s  idea  of  them  — — 614,  617 

Avenpace,  a Spaniih  Saracen  — — — 244 

Avenzoar,  a Spanifti  Saracen,  the  preceptor  of  Averroes  — 245 

Averroes,  an  eminent  Arabian  philofopher,  his  life  and  character  245—249 

chief  magiftrate  of  Corduba  — — 246 

perfecuted  for  herefy  — — — 246: 

makes  a recantation  of  his  errors  — — 247 

— — — — reftored  to  his  honours  — — — 248 

—————  his  virtues  — — — — 248^ 

«■■■■ his  veneration  for  the  writings  of  Ariftotle  — 249 

— — — his  writings  — — — — 249 

Aviceni^a,  an  eminent  Arabian  philofopher,  his  life  — — 241 

— his  fanaticifm  »—  — — 241 

Avicenna. 
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Aticen N A,  his  referve  nearly  fatal  to  him  — ~ . ^42 

—————  his  works,  charadl^r  of  them  — — 24^ 

Augustine,  a Chriftian  father,  his  life  and  writings  — 309 — 31 1 

attached  to  the  Platonic  fyftem  — — 310 

a Ipurious  logic  under  his  name  ufed  in  the  fchools  — 332 
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Bacon,  Lord,  his  life,  writings,  and  philofophy 

his  political  condu6t  and  charafler 

a fummary  of  his  advancement  of  learning 

his  method  of  philofophifing  — 

the  value  of  his  works  — 


520 — 528 
522—524 
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— 526,  527 
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Bacon,  Roger,  called  the  wonderful  dodtor,  his  extcnfive  learning 


and  acquaintance  with  nature  — — 

Baithosus,  one  of  the  early  leaders  of  the  Sadducean  fedl 
Balbus,  a follower  of  the  Stoic  philofophy  — 

Bar  Cochbas,  a pretended  MefTiah  — — 

Bayer,  a fubtle  Scripturalift  — — 

Bayle,  a modern  Sceptic,  his  life  and  writings  — 

■ - Literary  Journal,  undertaken  by  him  — 

his  charafter  — — _ 


Bede,  Venerable,  a learned  Monk,  author  of  an  ecclefiaflical  hiftory 
Benedidtine  monks,  how  far  friends  to  learning  — — 

Berenger,  a learned  writer  of  the  eleventh  century  — 

Berigard,  the  rehorer  of  the  Ionic  philofophy,  his  life  and  doftrine  457 — 459 
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477—480 

479 
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334 
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oppofed  the  doflrines  of  Ariftotle 
Bernier,  a modern  Epicurean  — 

Bessario,  a Greek  Platonift  — 

Boccace,  one  of  the  firft  revivers  of  letters 
Boccalini,  a political  writer  — 

Bod  IN,  a writer  on  government  — - 

Body  of  divinity,  the  firft  — 

Boehmen,  a Theofophift,  his  life  — 

perfecuted  — — 

his  writings  Inexplicably  myfterious 
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Boerhaave,  an  eminent  chemical  philofopher  — ; — 

Boethius,  an  elegant  writer  — — ~ 313 

— — — of  Sidon,  a Peripatetic  — — — 103 

Bonaventure,  the  feraphic  doftor  — — — . 3^^ 

honours  of  his  funeral  — — 3-75 

— his  method  of  philofophifing  — — 375 

Bourignon,  Madame,  a French  Myftic  — 499 

Boyle,  eminent  in  natural  philofophy,  his  charadler  — 599 — 60a 

BracbmanSj  Indian,  account  of  them  — - — * — 622 

Bridforth,  a writer  of  the  tenth  Century  — — 347 

Broughton,  a writer  on  the  foul  — — — 582 

Bruno,  a learned  monk  of  the  eleventh  century  — — 350 

Bruno,  Jordano,  an  innovator  in  philofophy,  his  life  and  writings  513 — 516 

- ' a contemner  of  Ariftotle  — — 514 

— - . — condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  inquifition  — 515 

• his  opinions  extravagant,  not  atheiftical  — 516 

Brutus,  M.  an  admirer  of  the  Platonic  dodtrine  — — p 

his  charadler  — — — 10 

Burley,  a Scholaftic,  called  the  perfpicuous  dodtor  — — 383 

Burnet,  Thomas,  a Scriptural  philofopher,  his  life  and  writings  484,  485 

his  theory  of  the  earth  — — 48  5 
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Calhala^  Jewifh,  its  pretended  antiquity  — 

its  books  — - — 

* origin  of  tlie  name  — — - - 

its  fabulous  hiftory  — 

not  derived  from  divine  revelation  — 

derived  from  the  Alexandrian  philofophy 

Cabbalijlk  dodlrine  of  the  Jews,  firft  arofe  in.  Alexandria 

chief  heads  of  it  ■ — 

— fyflem,  its  charadter  — — - 

C^SALPiNus,  a modern  Peripatetic  — 

Calvisius  Taurus,  a Platonifl:  — 

* — » — his  philofophical  entertainments 
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— 212 

— 213 

213— 215 
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21.6— 223 
222,  223 
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Camerari-us,  an  editor  of  antient  philofophical  writings  — 420 

Campanei.la,  Thomas,  an  innovator  in  philofophy,  his  life  and 


writings  — 


a contemner  of  Ariftotle 
his-  credulity  — 

his  opinions  — 
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Canon  lawy  how  a hindrance  to  the  revival  of  knowledge 
Capella,  a writer  of  the  middle  age  — 

Capnio,  or  Reughlin,  a modern  myftical  Platonift 
his  writings  — 


a famous  aftrologer 
his  opinions 


— 531 

— 532,  533 
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— 331 

— 443 

— 44S 

Cardan,  Jerom,  an  innovator  in  philofophy,  his  life  and  writings  517-^519 
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547 
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544 

545 
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— 546 

547 
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549—552 
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Carpenter,  a writer  who  attempted  to  improve  natural  philofophy 
Cartes  (des),  an  improver  of  philofophy,  his  life  and  writings  541- 

- his  thirR  after  knowledge  — — 542 

his  retreat  into  Holland  — 

- ' his  inveftigation  of  firft  principles  _ — — 

■ ' fuccefs  of  his  doflrine  — — 

his  vifit  to  Chriftina  Q^of  Sweden  — — 

his  philofophical  charadler  , — 

his  dodtrine  on  Logic  >— 

— - ■ Metaphyfics  — — 

• ' P hyfics  — 

— .... , Morals  — 

■ the  Soul  — 


— 552 


general  charaRer  of  his  philofophy  — — 

Casman,  Otto,  a Scriptural  philofopher  — — 

Cassiodorus,  a writer  of  the  middle  age  — ~ 

Cato  the  Censor,  an,  enemy  to  Grecian  philofophy  ~ 

Cato  of  Utica,,  a Stoic,  his  life  and  charadler  — — 

his  firm  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  liberty 

his  death  — — — 

Celsus,  an  Epicurean,  his  oppofition  to  chriftianity.  — 

refuted  by  Origen  — ^ •— 

Ch.«remon,  a Stoic  — — 

Chalcii?ius,.  doubtful  whether  a Chriftian  — = — 
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Ckalcidius,  a commentator  upon  Plato  — - 

Champeaux,  William  de,  the  venerable  do6tor  — . 

Charleton,  W.  a modern  Epicurean  « — 

Char  RON,  a mifanthrophic  moralifl:  — 

Chemijlry,  improved  by  the  Arabians  •—  — 

Chemcu,  a Chinefe  philofopher  — 

Chimci,  a Chinefe  philofopher  — — 

China,  heads  of  its  antient  philofophy  — 

Christ,  and  his  apoftles,  their  philofophy  — — 267— 

Chrijiian  faith,  caufes  of  its  early  corruption  — — 

Chrysanthius,  an  Ecledlic  philofopher  — — 

Chrysoloras,  a learned  Conllantinopolitan,  who  fled  to  Italy  — 
Cicero,  M.  T.  his  life  — — - — 12- 

■ — his  political  condudt  — 

•— — his  charadler  — — 

his  philofophical  v/ritings  — — 

his  opinions  , — . 

— — a follower  of  the  Middle  Academy  — 

Claudianus  Mamertus,  a Chriftian  writer,  verfed  in  Ariftotelian 

dialedlics  — , — — 

Clemens  Rom.  an  Apoftolic  father  — — 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  a learned  Chriftian  father,  his  hiftory 

a corrupter  of  Chriftianity  — 

his  dodlrines  — — — 
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Clerc  (Le)  an  eminent  writer  on  logic,  metaphyfics,  &c. 
Cluverius,  a Scriptural  philofopher  — — 

CoMENius,  a Scriptural  philoibpher  — — 

Comestor,  Peter,  a Scholaftic  — — — _ 

Confucius,  the  moft  celebrated  Chinefe  philofopher  — 
CoNRiNGius,  H.  an  eminent  fcholar  and  philofopher,  attached  to  the 
Ariftotelian  fyftem  — — — 

■ his  political  charadler  — — 
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Constantine,  a learned  Monk  of  the  tenth  century 
Constantine  Afer,  a learned  Monk  ~ 

Copernicus,  an  eminent  aftronomer  — 

Cornutus,  An.  a Stoic,  preceptor  to  Perfeus 

— his  honeft  freedom  of  Ipeech  — 

Cofrii  a book  of  Jewifh  philofophy  in  the  middle  age 
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Coward,  a writer  on  the  foul  — — i — £ g 2 

Cremoninus,  a follower  of  Ariftotle  — ~ — 429 

Crescens,  a Cynic,  the  accufer  of  Juftln  Martyr  — — 

Crousaz,  author  of  a treadle  on  logic  — £g5 

CuDwoRTH,  a modern  Platonill,  author  of  ’The  IntelleSlual  Syjiem  450 

Cynic  philofophy,  its  ftate  under  the  Roman  emperors  — 109— 1 15 

Cynics t their  infamous  excelfes  — — — 109 

forbidden  to  hold  public  fchools  — — — no 

Cyprius,  a learned  Chriftian  philofopher  — — J24 
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Damascenus,  a Chriftian- Peripatetic  — 

Damascius,  the  laft  Platonic  preceptor  in  Alexandria  — 86 

'Dan^us,  a Scriptural  philofopher  — — 483 

Dante,  an  Italian  poet,  a reviver  of  learning  — 402 

Demetrius  of  Corinth,  an  eloquent  and  virtuous  Cynic  — in 

Demon  AX,  a Cynic,  celebrated  by  Lucian,  his  excellent  charafter  112 

anecdotes  of  him  — — j 

Des  Cartes,  See  Cartes.  j 

Dexippus,  a defender  of  Ariftotle  — — 105 

Dialectic  philofophy,  why  the  chief  ftudy  of  the  Scholaftics  — 35  j 

trifling,  example  of  — — — 236 

DialeBics,  conne6led  with  theology  by  the  Scholaftics  360 

modern  attempts  to  improve  them  — — 573 — 586 

Dickinson,  a fcriptural  philofopher,  author  of  a cofmogony  483 

Didymus,  a Chriftian  father  — — 309 

Digby,  an  experimental  philofopher  — — 599 

Dinanto,  cenfured  as  a heretic  for  ftudying  Ariftotle  — 354 

Dio  of  Prufa,  a Stoic,  author  of  orations  — — 127 

Diogenes  Laertius,  author  of  lives  of  philofophers,  his  prediledlion 
for  Epicureanifm  — — — — 

— his  charadler  as  a biographer  — • 


Dionysius,  falfely  called  the  Areopagite 
Dkine  natures,  inferior  — 

Dodwell,  a writer  on  the  foul 
Donatus,  a commentator  on  Ariftotle 
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Dositheus, 
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T)osiTHEus,  a Jewilli  impoflor,  who  went  over  to  the  Samaritans 
Drierus, -Chr.  a modern  Ariftotelian  — — 

Dualijiic  lyftem  of  Plato  exchanged  by  the  later  Platonifts  for  the 
Emanative  — — — — 

Duns  Scotus,  a famous  Scholaftic,  the  moft  fubtle  doftor 
Dunstan,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  — — 

Durand,  a celebrated  Scltolaftic,  the  moft  refolute  doftor  ~ 
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KdeSlic  feft,  its  origin,  hiftory,  and  doctrines  — 

its  rife  in  Alexandria  ■ — — 

not  known  among  antient  writers  by  a diftindt  name 

caufes  which  contributed  to  its  eftablifliment 

—  example  of  its  corruption  of  antient  fyftems 

its  enthufiaftic  character  — — 

its  hoftility  againft  chrlftianity  — — 

its  pernicious  influence  upon  the  ftate  of  philofophy 

its  tenets  refpedling  metaphyfics  — 

theology  — ^ 

—  r morals  — 
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— 94 

97 
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wherein  it  receded  from  the  docftrine  of  Plato 

— — philofophy,  modern,  its  nature  and  origin  * — 

different  from  the  Alexandrian  Ecle<51;ic  philofophy  510 

— — method,  why  not  fooner  adopted  — — 

— — — philofophers  who  have  attempted  to  improve  philofophy  in 

' general  — — — _ 513—572 

Eddin  Sadi,  author  of  the  Perfian  Rofary  — • — 262 

Edids,  Roman,  againft  philofophers  and  rhetoricians  — ^ 

Eginhart,  a philofopher  of  the  ninth  century  — — 

Emanation  fyftem,  the  dodlrine  of  the  eaft  — — 

taught  by  Zoroafter,  and  continued  to  later  times  — 149 

dodtrine  of,  taught  by  Simon  Magus  — — 162,  163 

from  the  divine  fountain,  according  to  the  Jewifli  Cab- 


bala — — 

Emanative  fyftem  briefly  ftated  — 

Emanative  and  atomic  fyftems  united  by  Bruno 
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Emhajfy  from  Athens  to  Rome  — 

Empire,  Roman,  ftate  of  philofophy  in 
Ennius  embraced  Pythagoric  dodlrines  — 

Enjophic  world,  in  the  Cabbaliftic  fyftem  — 

Enthufiajm  of  the  later  Platonifts  — 

Epictetus,  a Stoic,  his  life  and  character  — 

• - — his  dodtrine  preferved  by  his  difciples 

fum  of  his  moral  fyftem,  — ' 

Epicuremi  philofophy,  its  ft  ate  in  the  Roman  republic 

- inveighed  againft  by  Cicero  — 

followed  by  many  Romans  ~ 

defcribed  by  Lucretius  — 

— — - — its  ftate  under  the  Roman  emperors 

caufes  of  its  long  continuance  — 

its  revival  — - — — 
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Erasmus,  his  fervices  to  philofophy  — — 

Eric,  a learned  Monk  of  the  ninth  century  — — 

Erigen-a,  Scotus,  a fubtle  mctaphyfician  of  the  ninth  cen- 
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137—144 
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, his  tenets  — 

Esdras,  not  a philofopher,  nor  the  author  of  the  Cabbaliftic  dofbine  158 
EJfenes,  a Jewifh  fedl,  their  hiftory  — — — 181  — 185 

formed  after  the  example  of  the  Pythagorean  in  Egypt  — 182 

their  fraternity  — — — — 183,  I04 

— not  pagans  as  fome  fuppofe  — — — 185 

Esseriph,  an  Arabian  philofopher  and  geographer  — 244 

elaftic,  Newton’s  opinion  concerning  it  — — 613 

Ethics  of  the  later  Platonifts  founded  in  enthufiafm  — — 98 

ftudied  among  the  Jews  — — — 208 

Hobbes’s  notions  concerning  , — — 539,  540 

principles  of,  according  to  Des  Cartes  — — 552 

Thomas’s  tenets  concerning  — — — 569 

Euclid  trandated  into  Hebrew  — — — — 204 

Eunapius,  charadter  of  his  Lzwr  — — ““79 

Euphrates,  a Stoic,  highly  commended  by  Pliny  — — 128- 

Eusebius  of  Myndus,  an  Ecledtic  philofopher  who  difcouraged  im- 

VoL.  I.  4 A Eusebius 


INDEX. 


Eusebius  Pamphilius,  a Chriftian  father,  account  of  his  writings  — 308 
Eustathius,  an  Ecledic  philofopher  — — - — 

Eustratius,  a comnnentator  on  Ariftotle  — — 323 


F. 


Faber,  Hon.  an  eminent  Romifh  preceptor  in  philofophy  423. 

Faber,  J.  an  enemy  to  the  Scholaftic  philofophy  — — 416 

Fathers,  Qh.n^m\j  their  philofophy  — — • 271 — 288 

- Pagan  philofophy  ftudied  by  them  — 276 

’ ■ ■■  — ■ fuppofed  Pagan  wifdom  derived  from  the  Hebrew 

fcriptures  — — — — 


■—  chiefly  averfe  to  the  Peripatetic  and  Epicurean  fefts 

■ favour  Platonifm  — 

■  their  defedtive  manner  of  reafoning  — 

— — • ■ — their  credulity  — — — 

■■■ — " their  ignorance  of  nature  — — 

■"  defeats  of  their  moral  doftrine  — — 

— caufes  of  thefe  defedls  — — 286, 

Favorinus,  a Platonift  — — — 

Ficinus,  his  character  as  a tranflator  of  Plato  — — 

Firmicus  Ma  tern  us,  a mathematician  of  the  middle  age  — 
Fludd,  Rob.  a profound  theofophift  and  chemift  — 492, 

Fohi,  an  antient  Chinefe  legiflator  — — — 

Fouchier,  a modern  Sceptic  ~ — — 

Fulbert,  a learned  man  of  the  eleventh  century  — — 


277 

279 

279 

282 

284 

284 

285 
287 

51 

408 

331 

493 

624 

473 

349- 


G. 


Gale,  a modern  follower  of  Plato,  an  enemy  to  the  Cartefian  fyflem  449 
Galen,  a Platonift,  author  of  many  medical  and  philofophical  writings  57,  58 


Galileo,  an  eminent  aftronomer  — — — 6-04 

his  difeoveries  with  the  telefcope  — — 604 

■'  ■ — - ' imprifoned  for  herefy  by  the  court  of  inquifition  605 

Gamaliel,  Jewilh  dodlor  in  the  fchool  of  Jafna  — — 197 


Gassendi, 


INDEX. 


Gassendi,  the  reftorcr  of  the  doftrine  of  Epicurus,  his  life  and 
writings  — — — ^ 

admits  a divine  mind  into  his  fyftem  •— 

• an  opponent  of  Des  Cartes  — 


Gataker,  an  admirer  of  the  Stoic  fyftem  — — 

Gaza,  a chriftian  philofopher  — — — 

Gaza  Theodore,  a tranflator  of  Ariftotle  — — 

GemarUy  the  fecond  Jewifti  Talmud,  or  completion  of  the  Milhna 
Geometry,  not  improved  by  the  Arabians  — — 

attempt  to  corredt,  by  Hobbes  — — 

Gereert,  Pope  Sylvester  II.  fkilled  in  natural  philofophy  — 
Gilbert,  an  eminent  experimental  philofopher  — — 

God,  adtual  vifion  of^  pretended  to  by  Plotinus  — - 

by  Porphyry  — • 


notion  of  the  later  Platonifts  concerning  his  nature  — 

•'  — popular  do(5lrine  of  the  Jews  concerning  him  — — 

— — his  names,  fuperftitious  ufe  of  tliem  among  the  Jews  — 

dodlrine  of  the  Arabians  concerning  him  — — 

his  motive  for  creation,  according  to  Poiret  — — 

Campanella’s  notion  of  him  — — 

the  notion  of  Hobbes  concerning  — — 

Des  Cartes  proof  of  his  exiftence  and  notion  of  his  nature  — 

Leibnitz’s  proof  of  his  being,  and  notion  of  his  nature  — 562, 

notion  of  Thomas  concerning  him  568, 

feeing  all  things  in  him,  Mallebranche’s  dodrine  of  — 

his  exiftence,  according  to  Newton,  neceflary  to  account  for 

phasnomena  — — — 615 

— — - Newton’s  ideas  concerning  him  — — — 615 — 617 

— — the  Chinefe  notion  of  him  uncertain  — — 627 

Gnojiicsy  origin  of  the  name  — — 

their  docftrine  concerning  the  divine  nature  — 

« herefies  derived  from  the  oriental  philofophy  — 

herefies,  account  of  — — — 

borrowed  from  the  oriental  philofophy 
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69 
72 

94>  99 
209 
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260 
■ 500 

533 
539 
549 
563 

569 
580 
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I49> 


Gratian,  a political  writer  — - 

Greathead,  a learned  and  liberal  Scholaftic 
Grecian,  learning  prohibited  in  Judea 

4 A 2 


151 

154 
153 
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— 275 

594 

37* 
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Gregory, 


INDEX. 

Gregory,  Pope,  his  enmity  to  profane  learning 
his  book  of  morals,  its  charadler 


329 

330 

344 


Grimbald,  a learned  monk  of  the  ninth  century  — — 

Grotjus,  a celebrated  writer  on  theology,  jurifprudence,  and 

morals,  his  life  — — ^89 — 592 

his  imprifonment  and  releafe  — — 5^9^  59^ 


account  of  his  treatife  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads  — 

Gryn^us,  a tranflator  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  &c,  — — 


590 

421 


H. 


IIaen  Soph,  the  fountain  of  light  in  the  Cabbaliftic  fyftem 
Hai  Ebn  Yockdan,  an  Arabian  tale  • 

FIai,  a Jewifh  rabbi  — — — 

Hales,  Alexander,  a Scholaltic,  the  irrefragable  dodtor 
Harmony  pre-eftablifhed,  Leibnitz’s  dodtrine  of  . — 

Heat  and  cold,  incorporeal  principles,  according  to  Telefius 

■« — according  to  Campanella,  material  principles 

Heinsius,  a modern  advocate  for  Stoicifm  — 

Helmont,  Fr.  a theofophid  and  cabbalift  — 

Helmont,  Van,  a theofophift,  his  contempt  of  fcience 

■ his  fkill  in  medicine  and  chemiftry  — 

his  charadter  as  a myftic  — 

Herennius,  and  Origenes,  pupils  of  Ammonius  Sacca 
Hermannus,  a learned  German  of  the  eleventh  century 
Hermias’s  Ridicule  of  Gentile  Philojophers  — 

Hermolaus,  a tranflator  of  Ariftotle  — 

Hernhaym,  a modern  Sceptic  • — — 

Heroines,  ftoical  — — — 

Hierocles,  an  Ecledlic  philofopher,  his  fortitude 

his  writings  — — - 

Hill  EL,  an  eminent  Jewifh  dodtor,  his  hiftory 
Hincmar,  a philofopher  of  the  ninth  century  — 
Hiftorians,  Roman,  indebted  to  philofophy  — 

IdoBBES,  Thomas,  an  innovator  in  philofophy,  his  life 
writings  — — 
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564 
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497 
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64 
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1 16 
79 
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188 

343 
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534'~54i 

El  OB  BE  S, 


INDEX. 

Hobbes,  ThomaSj  his  charadler  — — 

—  his  averfion  to  the  Peripatetic  philofophy 

—  ; Ipecimen  of  his  opinions  — 

Hoffman,  D.  an  avov/ed  enemy  to  philofophy  — 

Honain,  a Chriftian  phyfician  at  Bagdat,  his  noble  Ipirit 
Horace,  writes  in  the  epicurean  fpirit  — 

Huet,  a modern  Sceptic,  his  life  and  writings  •— 

Husein  Esophi,  an  Arabian  afl:ronom,er  — - 

Hypatia,  her  life  and  charadter  — ■ •— 

facrificed  to  the  refentment  of  Cyril  — 


538 

534 

538 

505—507 

232 

33 

473—477 

240 

86,  87 

87,  88 


I, 


Ideas i how  underftood  by  the  later  Platoniils  — 99—100 

Ignatius,  an  Apojdolic  father  — — — 271 

Ingulphus,  a learned  writer  of  the  eleventh  century  — 

Ionic  philofophy,  its  revival  — ■—  457 — 45^ 

Ireland,  ftate  of  its  fchools  in  the  feventh  century  — 3^4 

Iren^us,  a Chriftian  father,  his  writings  tindtured  with  Platonifm  296 

Isaac  Ben  Said,  a Jewifti  aftronomer  — — 204 

Isidore  of  Saville,  a learned  writer  in  the  feventh  century  — 332 

IsiDORUs,  a pupil  of  Proclus  ~ — 85 

IJlamifnii  corredfed  by  philofophy  — — — 235 

■ — origin  of  its  fedls  -r-  — — 235 

philofophy  employed  as  its  auxiliary  — 254 

little  favourable  to  morality  — — 261 

its  fundamental  precepts  — — 261 

Israel  Toletan,  a Jewifti  aftronomer  — — 204 


J- 


Jafna,  a Jewifti  fchool  there  under  Jochanan  *>—  197 

Jamblichus,  his  life  and  writings  — — 73 

his  pretenfions  to  fupernatural  powers  — 73 

Japanefey  their  fuperftitions  probably  of  Egyptian  origin  62S 

Jehuda  Hakkadosh,  a Jewifti  dodfor  in  die  fchool  ol  Tiberias  198 

X Jeshue 


INDEX. 


Jeshue  BEN  SiRACH,  a Jewifh  moralift  — ^ — 188 

Jesus  Christ,  his  divine  dodlrine  true  philofophy  — 267 

Jews,  hiftory  of  their  philofophy  fronn  the  Babylonifh  captivity  157 — 224 


few  philofophers  among  them 

their  fchools,  after  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem,  in  Paleftine 

— in  Babylon 

tJieir  fchools  in  Spain  — — — 

JewiJh  colony  fettled  in  Egypt  during  the  Babylonifh  captivity  — 
fecond,  under  Alexander  and  his  fuccelTors  — 

—  treated  liberally  by  feveral  of  the  Ptolemies  — 

books,  ordered  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  be  burned 

—  the  fentence  reverfed  — — 

philofophy,  exoteric,  wherein  it  confided  — 

its  leading  tenets 


theology,  how  corrupted  by  Pagan  philofophy  — 

Jezirah,  a J e wifh  cabaliftic  book  — — 

Joe  HANAN  BEN  Eliezer,  the  Compiler  of  the  fecond  Talmiud 
Josephus,  a Jewifh  hiftorian,  his  life  — 

Journal^  literary,  of  Thomas  — " — — 

—  of  Bayle  — — — 

Judea,  its  facred  wifdom  corrupted  by  Alexandrian  philofophy 
Julian,  the  Emperor,  his  life  and  philofbphical  charadler  — 
• lludied  at  Nicomedia  and  Athens  — — 

— reftored  the  heathen  fuperftitions  — — 

his  writings  — — — 


158 

197 

1 98 
203 

164 

165 

165 

443 

444 
207 
209 

166 

200 


Justinian,  philofophers  perfecuted  by  him  — 

Justin  Martyr,  his  life  and  philofbphical  doftrine 

his  predileftion  for  Platonifm 

— derives  all  true  wifdom  from  the  logos 


his  notion  of  the  logos 


199 

194 

567 

479 
168 
76,  78 
77 

77 

78 

86,  387 
289 

293 

291 

292 


K. 

Karaites i a Jewifh  feed,  its  charadler  and  hiftory  — ^IS 

wherein  diftinguifhed  from  the  Scribes  — *75 

Karaites^ 


INDEX. 


Karaites^  revived  in  the  eighth  century,  and  ftill  remaining  — - 

Kepler,  an  eminent  aftronomer  — — 

Klippothy  the  material  world,  or  dregs  of  emanation,  in  the  cab- 
baliftic  fyftem  — . 

KnowledgCy  its  power  to  fubdue  bigotry  — 

ftate  of  it  in  the  eighth  century  — 

—  — ninth  century  — — 

—  — — — — tenth  century  — — 

eleventh  century  — — 

its  origin,  according  to  Hobbes  — — 

— — its  rife  and  progrefs,  according  to  Des  Cartes  — 

human,  its  principles,  according  to  Leibnitz  — 

how-  acquired,  according  to  Thomas 


Koran,  long  the  only  obje<5t  of  ftudy  among  the  Arabians 


176 

177 
602 

220 

2j8 

333 

344 

345 
348 
538 
548 
562 
568 
227 


L. 


Lactantius,  a Chriftian  father,  an  degant  writer 

his  ignorance  of  phyfics  — - 

his  love  of  truth  — — 

Lanfranc,  a learned  writer  of  the  eleventh  century 
Lang  TON,  a Scholaftic  — — 

Lapitha,  a Chriftian  philofopher  — — 

Leibnitz,  an  improver  of  philofophy,  his  life  and  writings 

his  vifit  to  England  — — 

— — his  mathematical  and  philofophical  difcoveries 

his  philofophical  character  — 

his  metaphyfical  tenets  — — 

Leibnitz,  his  philofophy,  remarks  on  — 

Leo,  the  Emperor,  his  cruelty  — - — 

a philofopher  of  Conftantinople  — — 

Library,  philofophical,  of  Luculius  — — 

Alexandrian,  burned  by  order  of  Omar  — 

— of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  burned  by  order  of  Pope  Gregory 

L.I  Lao  Kuin,  an  antient  Chinefe  philofopher  — 

7 


307 

307 

307 

350 

370 

324 

556—561 
558 
558,  559 
560 
561—565 

565 

320 

321 
6 

227 

329 

625 

Lipsius, 


INDEX. 


-5-86 
585 

585,  586 

367 


LiPsius,  the  refrorer  of  the  Stoic  phiiofophy,  his  life  — 

an  enemy  to  toleration  — — 460 

—  his  literary  charafler  — — 461 

LoBKOwnz,  Caramuel  DEj  a pretended  improver  of  Icience  423 

Eocke,  an  eminent  metaphyfician,  politician,  and  theologian,  his  life 

• and  writings  — - •—  — ‘ 582- 

—  his  character  — — 

general  account  of  his  EJfay  on  the  Human  Underjianding 

Lombard,  Peter,  a Scholaftic  theologian  — 

LonginuSj  D.  an  Ecledtic  philofopher  and  eminent  critic 

his  fate  — — ^ 

Lucan  introduces  the  dodtrines  of  the  Stoic  fchool  — 

Lucian,  the  fatyrilt,  favours  the  Epicurean  fyftem  — 

unreafonably  fevere  againft  philofophers  — 

Lucretius,  his  account  of  the  dodlrine  of  Epicurus  — 

Lucullus,  a patron  of  philofophy  — — 

Lully,  Raymund,  the  moil  enlightened  dodtor,  his  life  — 

his  great  art  — - — 

Luther,  an  enemy  both  to  the  Scholaftic  and  Peripatetic  philofophy 


64 

65 

35 

142 

143 

29 

5 

399 

401 

418 


Machiavel,  a political  writer  ■ — — 

his  P'rince,  a fatirical  work  — — 

Macrobius,  a Platonift  — ~ 

Magentinus,  a commentator  on  Ariftotle  — 

Magnenus,  a modernEpicurean  — — 

Magnet,  philofophy  of  it  inveftigated  by  Gilbert  — 

Mahomet,  the  illiterate  prophet  — — 

difcouraged  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  — - 

■ an  enemy  to  philofophy  — — - 

Maimonides,  a learned  Jew  . : i — 

addidfed  to  the  Ariftotelian  dodtrinh"'  • '■'>  — 

Malabaric  theology,  coincident  withthe  dodlrine  of  emanation 
MALLEBiLANCHEi  a metaphyfician,  his-life  and  dodlrine  — 
Manettus,  a writer  of  the  fifteenth  century  ^ 


595 

596 

89 

323 

— -464 

598 
226 
226 
^253 
205 
1 c , 206 

-623 
580,  581- 
405 
Manilius 


INDEX. 

Manilius  favours  the  Stoic  doflrine  — — 

Marinus,  an  Ecledlic  philofopher  who  wrote  the  life  of  Proclus 
Mathmaticians,  under  that  name  philofophcrs  banilhed  from  Rome 
Matter y notion  of  the  later  Platonifts  concerning  it 

— firft,  of  Ariftotle,  how  explamed  by  the  Scholaftics  

according  to  Campanella,  fentient  — . 

Des  Cartes’  notion  of  it  — 


"■  and  fpirit,  Thomas’s  notion  concerning  them  — 

Metachita,  a commentator  on  Arifl-otie  — — . 

Maxims,  moral,  from  the  Perfian  rofary  . — — 

Maximus  Tyrius,  author  of  diflertations,  a Platonift  

Maximus,  preceptor  to  Julian  — ^ 

Mayro  (de),  a Scholaftic  — — 

Medicine  ftudied,  but  little  improved,  by  the  Arabians  — 

Melancthon’s  opinion  of  the  Scholaftic  philofophy 

■ his  life  and  chara6ter  — 

his  labours  in  the  fervice  of  philofophy  ^ 

■ ■ — his  attachment  to  Ariftotle  — 

Memcius,  an  antient  Chinefe  philofopher  — — 

Memory,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  how  produced  — . 

Menander,  a Samaritan  impoftor  — — 

Messue,  a Chriftian  phyfician,  his  fchool  at  Bagdat 
Metachita,  a commentator  on  Ariftotle  — — 

Metaphyfics,  modern  attempts  to  improve  them  ~ 

Michael,  a commentator  on  Ariftode  — — 

Migration  of  fouls  held  by  the  Pharifees  — — 

Mdnd,  according  to  Cardan,  but  one  in  nature  — 

. according  to  Campanella,  one  — — 

. ■■■  Des  Cartes  notion  of  it  — — > 

Mijhna,  Jewifti,  or  firft  Talmud,  compiled  by  Jehuda  — 

Moderatus,  a colledlor  of  Pythagoric  remains  — 

Monads,  L-eibnitz’s  dodiine  of  — — 

Montaigne,  an  ethical  writer,  his  life  and  works  — - 

Moral  philofophy,  modern  attempts  to  improve  it,  — 

More,  H.  a learned  advocate  for  Platonic  doftrines  as  of  divine 
ginal  — — — 

his  notions  of  the  Jewifti  cabbala  — - 

Morley,  a learned  Englifliman  who  ftudied  Arabic  — 
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380 
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432, 


433 

626 


553 

164 
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323 

573-586 

323 
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532 

549 

19S 

42 

561—563 

587 
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451 
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353 

Muftc, 


INDEX. 


MufiCy  attention  to  it  contributed  to  eftablifh  barbarifm 

new  fcale  of,  invented  by  Guido  Aretine.  — 

Musonius,  a virtuous  Cynic  — — - 

Musonius,  R.  a Stoic,  excepted  from  the  fentence  of  exile 
Myfiic  theology,  its  origin  — — 


3.33— 348 

349 

no 

— 120 

326,  342 


N. 


Nanno,  a commentator  on  Ariftotle  and  Plato 
Natural  philofophy,  modern  attempts  to  improve  it  — 
NeceJJityj  dodtrine  of,  maintained  by  Hobbes 

Wolfe  perfecuted  for  profefllng  ' — 

Nemesius,  a Chriftian  philolbpher  — — 

Newton,  an  illuftrious  improver  of  natural  philofophy,  his 
writings  — — - — _ 

I.  , ..  his  epitaph  — — 

— — plan  o(  Kis  frincipia  — — . 


— his  opinions,  Ipecimen  of  — 


Nicephoras,  a Chriftian  philofopher  — 

Nicephorus,  a commentator  on  Ariftotle  •— 

Nicetas,  a Chriftian  philofopher  — — 

Nicholaus,  a Peripatetic,  preceptor  to  Herod  the  Great 
Nicomachus,  a favourer  of  Pythagoric  tenets 
Nigidius,  a follower  of  Pythagoras 
Nizolius,  an  enemy  to  the  Scholaftic  philofophy 
Nominalijls  and  Realifts,  Scholaftic  feds,  their  hiftory 
Numenius,  a Platonift  — — 
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— 536 

— 571 

315 

life  and 

606 — 618 

— 609 
610 — 612 
612 — 618 

•—  324 

— 323 

~ 323 

— 103 

50 

— 8 

•—  417 

“ 395 

55 


O. 


Occam,  a celebrated  Scholaftic,  the  invincible  dodlor  — 

OEnomaus,  a Cynic  — — — 

Oliver  of  Malmlbury  acquainted  with  natural  philofophy  in  the 
eleventh  century 

Olympiodorus,  an  Alexandrian  philofopher  — — 


Oriental  philofophy,  its  hiftory  — 

- known  to  the  Greeks 


382 

II2 

349 
- 107 

J47— 155 

148 

Oriental 


INDEX. 


Oriental  phllofophy,  the  fountain  of  Gnofticifm  — 

' its  exiftence  confirnned  by  authorities 

caufes  of  its  union  with  the  Grecian 

Origen,  a Chriftian  father,  a dilciple  of  Ammonius 
— his  life  and  character  — — 

his  dodlrine  — — — 

Orphic  verfes  probably  interpolated  by  Ariftobulus  — 
Ovid,  allufions  in  his  writings  to  philofophical  tenets 


P. 


Pachymerus,  a commentator  on  Ariftotle 
Pant^nus,  a Chriftian  father  — 

Paracelsus,  a Theofophift,  his  life  ■— 

— his  diligence  in  ftudying  nature 

his  empirical  pradtice  in  medicine 


145 
149— 150 
- 152 

— 301 

301— 303 

303—305 

107 

35 


— 325 

— 299 
489—492 

490 


— — 490 


a man  of  little  learning  or  fcience,  but  a great  mafter 

ofimpofture  — 

chemiftry  improved  by  him 

his  writings  of  little  value 

had  many  followers 


Parmenides,  revival  of  his  dodlrine  — — — » 

PaJJionSy  their  nature  and  government  according  to  Des  Cartes  552, 
Patricius,  a Platonift,  a zealous  opponent  of  the  Aiiftotellan  Ij’ftem 
Pentateuch^  the  ftory  of  an  antient  Greek  verfion  of  it  flibulous  — 
Peregrinus,  a Cynic,  who  voluntarily  committed  himfelf  to  the  flames 
Peripatetic  philofophy,  its  ftate  in  the  Roman  republic  — 25, 

■ — ■■  — its  ftate  under  the  Roman  emperors 

— — — _ caufes  of  its  corruption  — 

; — ftxidied  by  die  Jews  — 

— caufes  of  its  revival  — 

: — effedls  of  its  revival  — — 

Persius,  an  advocate  for  the  dodlrine  of  Stoicifm  — 

Peter  the  Dane,  an  aftronomer  — 

Petrarch,  an  Italian  poet,  a reviver  of  learning  — 

his  moral  writings  excellent  — - 

PharifeeSy  a Jewifli  fedt,  their  hiftory  ■—  — 

their  charadler  — - 
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491 

491 

492 
492 
453 
553 
44S 
166 

27 

102 — 108 

- 108 

204 

437— 438 

438— 440 

37 

- 380 
— - 4*^2 

- 403 

177 

178 
Pharijees^ 


Pharijeesy  a Jewifli  fe<5t,  their  tenets  — — 

not  to  be  claffed  with  the  Stoics  — 

•  diftindl  clafles  of,  truncated,  mortar,  ftrikihg 

Philelphus,  a writer  of  the  fifteenth  century  — — 

Philo,  an  Alexandrian  Jew  — — . _ ^ 

adopted  Platonic  notions  — — — 

his  vifit  to  Rome  — — - — 

•  his  notions  concerning  ideas  — - — 

■  matter  •—  >— 

•  the  divine  nature  — 192, 

Philoponus,  a Chriflisn  philofopher  — ^ — — 

Philojophers,  few  profeflional  ones  among  the  Romans  — — 

under  the  name  of  mathematicians,  baniflied  from  Rome 

Philojophical  writings  deftroyed  under  the  Chinefe  emperor,  Ching 
Philojcphyy  at  firft  difcouraged  in  Rome  — — 

— - — — • — no  new  feft  of^  formed  in  Rome  — — 

patronized  among  the  Romans 

— — gentile,,  prohibited  among  the  Jews 

■ — pagan,  not  of  Hebrew  extraftion 

its  light  dreaded  by  a bigotted  Mahometan 

— — among  the  Saracens,  allied  with  fuperftition 

confequences  of  this  alliance  — — 

—  — — defpifed  and  pei*fccuted  — — 

view  of  its  ftate  in  the  middle  age  — 

—  — from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century 

enemies  o^  their  hiflory  — — 

difpute  at  Hall  concerning  its  utility  — » 

Photius,  a learned  patriarch  of  Conflantinople  — 

PhyficianSy  Chriftian,  the  firft  preceptors  of  the  Arabians 
Picus,  Mir.  a zealous  advocate  for  Platonifm,  his  hiflory 
Piso,  M.  a follower  of  the  Old  Academy  ~ 

Placcius,  a writer  on  Ethics  — — - 

Platonic  philofophy,  its  ftate  under  the  Roman  emperors 
caufes  of  its  revival  — 
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180 

181 
405 

189 

190 

191 

191 

192 

193 
314 

6 

102 

626 


— “•  213 


327. 


2 
7 

31^  3^ 
204 
214 

233 

254 

255 

328 

350 

35^ 
504—507 
505 
322 
— 229 
— 409 

II 

588 

50—58 

442 


theology,  fuppofed  by  the  Chriftian  fathers  to  be  derived 

from  Mofes  — — — » 280 

dodrmes  adopted  by  Chriftian  fadaers  — — 282 

Platdnifm-y 


INDEX. 

Platomfm,  how  revived  in  the  weftern  world  — 

modern,  its  origin  and  charafler  — — ^ 

Platonijls  and  Ariftotelians,  difpute  between  them  — — 

Platonopolts,  a city  projected  by  Plotinus,  oa  the  model  of  Plato’s 
republic  — — — _ 

Pletho,  a Greek,  who  revived  Platonifm  — — — 

Pliny  the  Elder,  his  life  and  character  — — Ij8, 

his  indefatigable  induftry  — — 

— his  Natural  Hijlory,  its  charafler  — — 

- his  apology  for  its  defedts  — 


452 

412 


his  opinion  of  different  fedls 
the  manner  of  his  death 


Plotinus,  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonifts,  his  life 

— his  fchool  at  Rome  — — 

■■  ■ his  writings  confufed  and  obfcure,  why  — 

proofs  of  his  fanatical  fpirit  — 

Plutarch,  his  life,  writings,  and  philofophical  charadler 

— — fon  of  Neftorius,  an  Eclectic  philofopher 

Poetry,  Roman,  dndtured  with  philofophy  •—  — 

PoiRET,  P.  a Theofophift,  his  life  and  writings  — 

— his  notions  — ► 

Policy,  civil,  Hobbes’s  dodlrine  of  — — 

PoLiTiAN,  a learned  writer  of  the  fifteentli  century  — 

Political  philofophy,  modern  attempts  to  improve  it  — 

Poly  CARP,  an  Apoftollc  father  — — — 

PoM  PON  ATI  us,  a follower  of  Ariltode  — — — . 

Porphyry,  an  Ecledtic  philofopher,  his  life  and  writings 

his  melancholy  and  fanaticifm  — — 

his  enmity  to  Chiillianity  ■ — — 

■ his  fchool  at  Rome  — — — 

PoRRETAN,  a fubtle  Scholallic  — - — — 

Porta,  S.  a modern  Peripatetic  — — — ' 

PoTAMO,  the  firft  unfuccefsful  projedtor  of  the  Ecledtic  fyftem 
Princi'yle,  firft,  according  to  die  later  Platonifts,  fimple  effence,  the 
fource  of  all  others  — ^ — 

Principles  o(  udXme,  according  to  Cardan  — — 

Prifcus,  an  Ecledtic  philofopher  — — 

Proclus,  his  life  and  charadte*  — , — — 


67 

407 

139 
139 

139 

140 

— 141 

— 141 

— 65— 6S 

66 

— 66 
67,  69 

— 55>  57 

81. 

— 3* 

— 499 
500 

539 

— 405 
589-596 

— 271 

— 42s 

— 70 — 72 
71,  72 

71 

— 72 

— 368 

— ' 423 

— 67 


94 

519 

76 

82-84 


Proci/us., 


INDEX. 


Proclus,  a great  tnafter  of  magical  arts  — — 

his  celebrity  as  a preceptor  — 

his  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm  — — 

■ account  of  his  writings  — — — 

PsELLus,  fenior,  an  eminent  fcholar  in  the  ninth  century 
PsELLus,  junior,  a learned  philofopher  of  Conftantinople 
PuFFENDORF,  an  eminent  v/riter  in  jurilprudence,  his  life 
writings  — 

PuLLEYN,  a Scholaftic  theoloman  — — 

Pyrrhonism,  not  openly  followed  among  the  Romans  — 
Pyihagoric  philofophy,  its  fate  in  the  Roman  republic 
its  ftate  under  the  Roman  Emperors 


- 83 
83 

83,  84 

— 84 

— 321 

— 324 

and 

592—594 

367 

— 29 

— 8,  9 

— 39-50 
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R. 


Rabanus  Maurus,  a learned  Monk  of  the  ninth  century 
Ramus,  Peter,  a logician,  his  life,  and  tragical  end  — 

perfecuted  for  oppofing  Ariftotle 

— _ his  attempt  to  improve  the  fcience  of  logic 

Rashid,  a patron  of  learning  among  the  Arabians  — 

Rationalijls,  a fed  of  Mahometans  • — 

Redijisy  and  Nominalifts,  Scholaftic  feds,  their  hiftory 
Reformation,  its  influence  on  the  ftate  of  philofophy  — 
Remigius,  a learned  Monk  of  the  tenth  century  — 

Republic,  Roman,  ftate  of  philofophy  in  — 

Relurredion  of  the  body,  denied  by  Simon  Magus  — 

. believed  by  the  Jews  — 

Retik,  a Spanifh  fcholar,  who  tranflated  the  Koran 
Reuchlin,  or  Capnio,  a modern  Piatonift  — 

Revival  of  letters,  its  influence  on  philofophy  — 
Ricciolus,  a preceptor  in  mathematics  — 

Rojacrufians,  hiftory  of  the  I'ociety  of  — 

9 


— 340 

575 

— 576,  577 

— 230 

— 255 

— 395 
413—424 

— 347 

— 1—30 

— 163 

-T-  180,  210 

354 

— 443 
399—412 

— 423 

— 501 

Rojary, 


INDEX. 


Rofary,  Perfian,  a compendium  of  oriental  ethics 
Rosceline,  the  founder  of  the  fedl  of  the  Nominalifts 


— 162 

— 362 


S. 


Saadias  Gaon,  a Jewifli  rabbi,  in  the  fchool  of  Sora  — — 203 

Sadducees,  hiftory  of  the  fe6t  — — — 171 

their  authority  — — - — — 172 

■ their  tenets  — — — — 173 

their  regard  to  all  the  Hebrew  fcriptures  — 173 

■ - not  to  be  claffed  with  the  Epicureans  — — 174 

Sadoc,  a Jewilh  teacher,  from  whom  the  Sadducean  fedl  takes  its 

name  — — ~ — 172 

Sadolet,  an  elegant  writer  on  philofophy  — — 420 

Salisbury,  John  of,  a learned  writer  of  the  twelfth  century  — 369 

Salustius,  a Cynic,  one  of  the  lateft  of  that  fe6t  — — 115 

Samaritans,  original  grounds  of  the  enmity  between  them  and  the 

— probably  fuperftitious  worfhippers  of  the  true  God  — 

the  oriental  dodtrine  of  emanation  received  among  them 


Sanchez,  a modern  Sceptic  — — 

Saracenic  philofophy,  its  nature  and  Ipirit  — — • 

Saracens,  hiftory  of  their  philofophy  •—  — 

Sceptic  fedt,  its  ftate  under  the  Roman  emperors  — 

■ ■ caufes  of  its  fpeedy  decline  — 

■ —■  its  later  followers  chiefly  of  the  medical  profelTion 

■ its  deliberations  explained  by  Sextus  Empiricus 

Sceptics,  modern,  hiftory  of  — — 

Scepticifm,  modern,  its  different  forms  — ■ — 

ScHEGKius,  an  Ariftotelian  philofopher  — — 

ScHERBius,  an  Ariftotelian  preceptor  — — 

Scholarius,  G.  a commentator  on  Ariftotle  — — 

Scholajlic  age,  its  charadter  — •—  — 

Scholajlic  philofophy,  general  view  of  its  rife  and  progrefs  — 
-■  its  origin  — — % 

' ' '■<  its  nature  and  charadter  — — 


H9 

160 

161 

471 

251—265 
225 — 265 

145—147 

145 

— 145 

• 146 

469 — 480 
470 
--  434 

434 

— 411 
360,  361 

352—357 

361 
385— 39S 
Scholajik 


INDEX. 


Scholajiic  pliilofophy,  its  metaphyfical  world 

■  its  inutility  — 

■  its  alliance  with  theology 

its  effedts  on 


manners 


learning,  religion,  fcienoe, 


its  logic  and  metaphyfics  — 
its  phyfics  — — - 

its  ethics  — — 

its  fedls  — — — 

its  remains  after  the  revival  of  letters 
pleas  in  its  favour  — — — 

retained  in  the  fchools  of  the  Romifh  church 


Scholajiic  theology,  its  origin  — - 

Scholajlicsy  their  hiftory  — — 

origin  of  the  name  — 

— — doftors,  their  charaifter  — 

Schools  of  the  Saracens  — — 

of  the  Stoics  — — 

of  the  Jews  — — — 

ScHULTET,  a writer  on  ethics  — *— 

Science,  flate  of  it  among  the  Arabians 
Scioppius,  a modern  Stoic  — — 

SciPio  Africanus,  fond  of  philofophical  fludies 
ScRiBANus,  a fcriptural  philofopher 
Scriptural  philofophers,  their  hiftory  — 

— whence  fprung  — 


the  effects  of  their  method  of  philofophifing  — 


Se5is  of  the  Jews,  their  hiftory 

, their  origin  uncertain  — 

Secundus,  an  imitator  of  the  Pythagorean  difciplinc 
Selden,  an  eminent  writer  in  political  philofophy 
Seneca,  the  tragic  poet,  writes  on  Stoic  principles 
Seneca,  a Stoic  philofopher,  his  life  — 

— — — his  exile  in  Corfica  — — 

- — — preceptor  to  Nero  — 

his  wealth  — ~ . 

- his  death  ~ — 
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387>  383 
390 

390—392 
392 

— 393 

394 

395 

422 — 424 

— 422 

423 

— — 326 

358-384 

— 358 

— 358 

— 234 

— 117 

— 197 

— 588 

— 257 

— 462 

— 3>  4 

— 483 

— 481 — 488 

— 481 
487 
170 
170 

49 
592 

38 

•126 
— 122 

122 

123 
124 — 126 

Seneca, 


120- 


INDEX. 


Seneca^  his  charafler  and  writings  — — ii6,  127 

Sennert,  the  firft  reftorer  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy  — - 464 

a natural  philofopher  — — — 

Sephira,  or  Splendor s,  ten,  in  the  Jewifh  cabbala  — — 

Septuagint  verfion  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures,  when  and  by  whom 

Sextius,  Imitated  the  Pythagorean  difcipline  — — 

Seneca’s  charadter  of  his  moral  writings  — — 

uncertain  whether  any  of  his  works  remain  — — 

Sextus,  a Stoic,  preceptor  to  Antoninus  — — — 

Sextus  Empiricus,  author  of  works  in  defence  of  Pyrrhonifm  — 
Shammai,  an  eminent  Jewifh  doftor  — — — 

Shepherd  of  Herraas,  not  of  apofbolic  origin  — — — 

Sherira  Gaon,  a Jewifh  Rabbi  — — — 

Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  a Jewifh  Cabbalift,  author  of  the  book  Sohar 
Simon  Ben  Shetach,  Alexandrian  philofophy  brought  by  him  into 

Simon  Magus,  a Samaritan  impoftor,  his  pretenfions  — 

■ — ■ '■  his  do6lrines  — — 

Simon,  S.  a commentator  on  Ariflotle,  perfecuted  for  herefy  — 

Simon  OF  Tournay,  a Scholaftic  — — — 

Simplicius  Cilix,  a Platonift  who  commented  upon  Ariflotle  — ■ 

Society,  Royal,  its  eftablifhment  — — — 

a Jewifh  Cabbaliflic  book  — — — — 

SoNERus,  an  Ariftotelian  preceptor  — — — 

Sopater,  an  Ecleftic  philofopher  — — 

SoRBiERE,  a modern  Sceptic  — — - — — 

Sosigenes,  a mathematician,  employed  by  J.  Caefar  in  correding 
the  calendar  — — ~ — 

SoTioN,  An.  favoured  the  docftrine  of  Pythagoras  — — 

Soul  of  Man,  notions  of  the  later  Platonifls  concerning  It  — 

popular  dodlrine  of  the  J ews  concerning  it  — 

— according  to  the  Cabbaliflic  docftrine  — — 

dodtrine  of  the  Arabians  concerning  it  — — 

- its  nature  and  felicity  according  to  Poiret  — — 

Leibnitz’s  dodlrine  concerning  it  — 

its  connexion  with  the  body,  how  explained  by 
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165 

40 

41 

41 

132 
146 
189 
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203 
202 

169 

162 

163 

434 
380 
187 
600 
200 
434 
74 
473 

— 105 

— 42 

— 97 

210 

— 220 

■—  260 

— 500 

562— 564 


Leibnitz 
VoL.  I. 
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564 

Spinoza, 


INDEX. 


Spinoza,  an  athciftical  innovator  in  philofophy,  his  life  and 


writings 


convidled  of  blafphemy  and  banlfhed 

— — an  optician  — — — 

— his  doflrine  — — 

— difference  betv/een  it  and  the  doftrine  of  emanation 

— his  followers  and  refuters  — — 

animal,  of  Des  Cartes  — I — 

S/oic  fedV,  its  ftate  in  the  Roman  republic  *— 

its  ftate  under  the  Rom.an  Emperors  — 

caufes  of  its  flouriftiing  ftate  till  after  the  Antonines 

Sfo^'c  philofophy,  its  revival  — - — — 

Strabo,  a follower  of  the  Stoic  fedt  — — 

Suhfiancej  only  one  i-n  nature,  according  to  Spinoza  — - 

Sv/iNSHEAD,  Roger  of,  a Scholaftic  and  mathematician 
Sylvester  il.  See  Gerbert. 

Synesius,  a pupil  of  Hypatia  — — 

Syrian,  preceptor  to  Proclus,  his  memory  honoured 
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-So 
578 

578 

579 

579 

580 

552 

20 — 25 
116— 137 
1 16 
459—463 

38 

579 

382 

3” 

81 


T. 

T^nlmud^  firft,  or  Mifhna,  its  hiftory  — — 

fecond,  or  Gemara  — — — 

T AMO,  a Chinefe  contemplative  enthufiaft  — — 

Tatian,  a Chriftian  father,  his  writings  tindtured  with  oriental 
philofophy  — *—  — — 

Taurellus,  an  Ariftotelian  philofopher  — — 

Taurus,  a Platonift  — — — — 

Telesius,  the  reviver  of  the  dodlnne  of  Parmenides,  his  life 

his  fchool  at  Naples  — — 

his  oppofition  to  the  authority  of  Ariftotle  — 

• fummary  of  his  dodlrine  — — 

Tertulltan,  a Chriftian  father,  an  enemy  to  philofophy  — 


Thaeet  Ebn  Korra,  an  Arabian  philofopher 
Themistius,  a rhetorician,  honoured  by  feveral  emperors 

. proof  of  his  liberality  — 

Theodore  CiLix,  a learned  Monk  in  the  ninth  century' 

T HEON,  a mathematician,-  a follower  of  Plato  — 

Theophilus  of  Antioch,  a platonifing  Chriftian  father 
^heojopkijls^  their  hiftory  — - — — 

7 


198 

199 
622 


^93 
434 
- 52 

454 

454 

455 
297 

.239 

105 

106 
335 

5* 
295 
488 — 504 

'Theojo^hijl^t 


I N D E X. 


U^heoJophiJlSi  their  charafter  — — 488 

• - ■ ■ — the  tendency  of  their  method  of  philofophifmg  502 — 504 

'Theraputa,  a branch  of  the  Eflene  fedt  — — i86 

devoted  to  contemplation  — — 186 

their  religious  alfemblies  — — 186 

— — neither  judaizing  gentiles  nor  Chriftian  converts  186 

Thograi,  a commentator  upon  Plato  — — 243 

T HOM^us,  a teacher  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy  — • 427 

ThomaSj  Christian,  a modern  innovator  in  philofophy,  his  life  and 

writings  — - — — — 565 — 569 

author  of  a m»onthly  journal  — 567 

— — ■ his  fatirical  humour  ~ — 567 

.... — his  tenets  — — 568 

— charafter  of  his  philofophy  — 570 

Thomasius,  a modern  Ariftotelian  — — 436 

Thophail,  a Spanifh  Saracen,  author  of  Hai  Ebn  Yockdan  — 245 

Thrasyllus,  a Platonift  — — — 51 

Toletus,  a learned  writer  of  the  fixteenth  century  — 423 

^traditionary  law,  refped:  paid  to  it  among  the  Jews  — 171 

Trapezuntius,  G._  a tranflator  of  Ariftotle  •—  — - 41 1 

Trebatius,  a celebrated  lawyer  — — — 26 

Ttrivium  ^adrivium,  the  circle  of  fciences  in 


the  feventh  cen- 


tury — — 

Tschirnhausen,  author  of  a mathematical  logic 
Tubero,  a follower  of  the  Stoic  fe6t  — 

his  moderation  — 

Tycho  Brahe,  an  eminent  ailronomer 


331 

58a 

4 

5 

601 


V. 

Vacuum^  according  to  Des  Cartes,  none  in  nature  — 55° 

or  void,  according  to  Xekias,  the  firft  principle  — 621 

V/^lentinian,  founder  of  the  Gnoftic  fe6t  — — 275 

Valla,  L.  an  elegant  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century  — 406 

Varro,  T.  a follower  of  the  Old  Academy,  his  charadter  — 10 

Vayer  de  la  Mothe,  a modern  Sceptic  — — 472 

Venet,  G.  a modern  cabbaliftic  Platonift  — — 445 

Verger,  a writer  of  the  fifteenth  century  — 405 

Vincent,  a Scholaftic  — — ~ 370 

Virgil,  allufions  in  his  writings  to  philofophical  tenets  —•  31 


ViVES, 


INDEX. 

VivES,  an  enemy  to  the  Scholaftic  philofophy,  his  charader  and  writings 
Vortices  of  Des  Cartes  — ‘ — — — - 

Vv^. 

Wacic,  a Saracen  caliph,  a patron  of  learning  — 

Werdenhagen,  a fcurrilous  lampooner  of  philofophy 
Wessel,  a Scholaftic,  who  merited  the  appellation  of  the  wife 
dodlor  — — — — 

Whiston,  author  of  a theory  of  the  earth  — — - 

WiNiFRiD,  a learned  Monk  of  the  ninth  century  — - — 

Wijdom  of  Solomon^  abounds  with  Platonic  language 
Wolfe,  Christian,  an  improver  of  philofophy,  his  life  and  cha- 
radler  . — ~ — — 57o~ 

, — accufed  of  herely,  and  banilhed  — , 

Worlds  according  to  the  later  Platonifts,  eternal 

- according  to  Campanella,  fentient  •—  ~ 

how  formed,  according  to  Des  Cartes  — 

the  beft  poflible,  how  produced,  according  to  Leibnitz  • — 

X. 

Xekias,  an  antient  Indian  impoftor,  known  under  various 

names  — ■ — — 620— 

his  popular  doflrine  — — 

his  efoteric  dodtrine  —• 


Z. 

Zabii,  an  Arabian  fed  — ~~ 

worlhippers  of  the  ftars 

Zecharjas,  a Chriftian  philofopher  — — 

Zodiac,  figns  of,  known  among  the  Malabars  by  the  antient  Egyptian 
names  — — — 

Zeidler,  a modern  Ariftotelian  — — 

Zenodotus,  an  Ecledic  preceptor  ^ ^ . — 
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